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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  REPORTS  OF  USITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS. 


Among  the  most  instructive  developments  of  modern  civilization 
are  those  international  exhibitions  which,  commencing  in  London  in 
1851,  under  the  inspiration  and  auspices  of  the  late  sagacious  and  public- 
spirited  Prince  Albert,  have  been  succeeded  by  more  and  more  extehded 
and  comprehensive  ones,  closing  in  the  Universal  Exposition  held  at 
Paris  during  the  summer  of  1867.  The  projectors  of  this  great  interna- 
tional reunion,  after  mature  study  of  preceding  exhibitions,  evolved  a 
programme  which  embraced  in  its  scope  the  productions  and  results  of 
every  industry,  art,  and  science,  as  well  as  their  processes  and  methods 
of  operation.  This  was  done  not  merely  for  purposes  of  competition 
and  the  distribution  of  prizes,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  with  the 
object  of  passing  in  review,  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  accomplished 
experts  and  men  of  science,  all  of  the  fruits  of  the  skin,  industry,  and 
inventive  and  artistic  genius  of  everj'  nation,  In  such  a  manner  that  the 
exact  condition  and  the  comparative  merits  or  defects  of  the  industrial 
development  of  each  nation  and  of  each  description  of  article  or  process 
could  be  set  forth ;  the  progress  which  such  examination  indicated, 
pif3asured,  and  explained;  and  the  highest  standai'dsof  excellence  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  aU  by  means  of  carefully  prepared  reports. 

Prom  the  commencement  of  the  industrial  epoch  which  dates  from 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1851  the  profound  significance  and  value  of 
such  exhibitions  have  been  realized  by  the  people  and  governments  of 
the  civilized  nations.  Their  beneficent  influences  are  many  and  wide- 
spread ;  they  advance  human  knowledge  in  aU  directions.  Through  the 
universal  language  of  the  products  of  labor  the  artisans  of  all  countries 
hold  communication  j  ancient  prejudices  are  broken  down ;  nations  are 
fraternized;  generous  rivalries  in  the  peaceful  fields  of  industry  are 
excited ;  the  tendencies  to  war  are  lessened ;  and  a  better  understanding 
between  labor  and  capital  is  fostered.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  these 
great  exhibitions  are  planned  and  executed  in  the  interests  of  the  mass 
of  the  people.  In  this  last  instance  those  industries,  products,  and 
organizations  designed  to  promote  the  material  and  moral  well-being  of 
the  people  were  made  prominent,  and  the  underlying  animating  spirit 
and  impulse  of  the  whole  plan  were  for  the  advancement,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  all  nations.  One  of  their  most  salutary 
results  is  the  promotion  of  an  appreciation  of  the  true  dignity  of  labor, 
and  its  paramount  claims  to  consideration  as  the  basis  of  national  wealth 
and  power. 

Such  exhibitions  have  become  national  necessities  and  duties,  and  as 
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such  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  be  repeated  again  and  again 
hereafter. 

The  programme  laid  down  by  the  French  Imperial  Commission  under 
the  presidency  of  Prince  Ifapoleon,  charged  with  the  preparation  and 
management  of  the  Exposition,  made  it  an  absolute  condition  for  the 
admission  of  exhibitors  from  any  country  that  the  government  of  such 
country  should  first  accept  the  invitation  and  assume  the  respoiiaibility 
of  forming  the  exhibition  of  its  section;  and  in  that  event,  suggested 
the  appointment  of  some  competent  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
general  supervision  of  the  business  on  its  behalf,  and  to  communicate 
with  the  Imperial  Commission. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1865,  the  government  of  France,  through  M. 
de  Geofroy,  their  charge  d'affaires  residing  at  this  capital,  invited  this 
government  to  participate,  upon  the  terms  above  indicated,  in  the  Expo- 
sition. The  considerations  which  have  been  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and 
tbeir  special  application  to  tbis  country  at  a  period  when  it  was  con- 
cluding its  repression  of  a  formidable  rebellion,  made  it  peculiarly 
desirable  that  the  United  States  should  not  hold  aloof  from  such  an 


Mr.  Bigelow,  then  minister  at  Paris,  was  accordingly,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1865,  instructed  to  inform  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of 
Fi-ance  that  President  Lincoln  regarded  the  proposed  Exposition  with 
great  favor,  as  well  because  of  the  beneficent  influence  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  nations,  as  of  its  tendency  to 
preserve  peace  and  mutual  friendship  among  them ;  that  what  the  execu- 
tive government  could  do,  by  way  of  concurrence  in  the  movement,  would 
very  cheerfully  be  done,  bat  that  that  was  as  far  as  the  President  was 
able  to  proceed  without  special  legislative  authority,  for  which  appli- 
cation would  be  made  to  Congress  when  it  should  next  meet.  Mr,  Big- 
elow was  at  the  same  time  requested  to  act  temporarily  as  a  special  agent 
for  this  government  in  the  premises. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  by  a  letter  of  the  17th  of  April,  1865,  recommended  the 
appointment,  as  Commissioner  General  of  the  United  States,  of  S.  M. 
Beckwith,  esq.,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  then  residing  in  Paris,  of 
whose  eminent  qualifications  for  the  post  tbe  Department  had  most  sat- 
isfactory proofs. 

Accepting  the  onerous  duties  of  that  office,  without  compensation, 
Mr.  Beckwith  entered  upon  them  with  an  activity,  zeal.  Intelligence, 
and  executive  ability  to  which,  with  the  assistance  of  other  commission- 
ers, is  mainly  due  the  measure  of  success  that,  notwithstanding  unlooked- 
for  and  frequent  impediments,  was  attained  by  the  United  States  Section 
in  the  competition  for  awards  and  in  the  instruction  and  general  benefits 
deiived  by  the  nation  from  the  Exposition, 

Under  these  circumstances  I  perform  a  pleasing  duty  In  placing  on 
record  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  this  Department,  and  I  venture 
to  express  a  hope  that  Congress  will  signify  in  some  public  manner  its 
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sense  of  services  of  a  most  responsible  and  arduous  charaeter,  rendered 
not  only  without  compensation,  but  involving  many  expenses  incidental 
to  the  position  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  imposed  upon 
Mr.  Becliwith. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  these  duties  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  discharged,  and  for  many  terse  philosophical  commen- 
taries incident  to  them,  I  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  appended  extracts 
firom  the  official  correspondence  of  the  Commissioner  General  with  the 
Department. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  18*15,  a  general  agency  was  orgBnlzed  at  New 
York  under  the  direction  of  J.  0.  Derby,  esq.,  who,  tahing  cotinsel  of 
competent  committees  specially  qualified  to  advise  him  in  the  selection 
of  products  belougiug  to  each  group  and  class,  adopted  prompt  measures 
to  make  known  to  producers  the  inducements  which  existed  for  taking 
part  in  the  Exposition.  Oirculars  and  pamphlets  giving  fall  details  of 
the  plan  and  organization  were  prepared  by  the  Department  and  circu- 
lated through  every  available  channel  in  every  State  and  Territory. 

Special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Derby  and  to  Mr.  William 
C.  Gunnell,  chief  civil  engineer  and  architect,  Mr,  A.  P.  Mulat,  engineer 
and  architect,  and  to  the  other  gentlemen  connected,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  New  York  agency,  for  their  co-operation  with  Mr.  Derby  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  out  a  representative  exhibition  in  the  TJuited  States 
Section  which  would  fitly  indicate  the  condition  and  resources  of  the 
country.  These  efforts,  considered  with  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the 
debates  in  Congress,  and  to  the  delay  caused  by  hesitation  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations,  may  be  regarded  as  remarkably  successful ; 
and  although  the  United  States  Section  did  not  contain  such  a  collec- 
tion of  products  as  would  constitute  anything  like  a  proper  or  just  basis 
for  estimating  the  industrial  or  natural  resources  of  the  United  States, 
the  summary  of  prizes  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  highly  gratifying  to  the 
country. 

To  the  advisory  committee,  and  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
York,  for  the  effective  measures  adopted  by  that  influential  and  public- 
spirited  organization  to  promote  the  success  of  the  movement  in  the 
United  States,  the  department  and  the  country  are  much  indebted. 
Messrs.  Samuel  B.  Buggies,  Elliot  C.  Oowdin,  and  Professor  Charles  A. 
Joy  presented  the  subject  for  consideration  and  labored  with  commend- 
able and  efficient  zeal  in  awakening  a  proper  appreciation  of  it  in  the 
public  mind  throughout  the  country. 

The  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  very  able  speech  of  the 
Hon.  N.  P.  Banks  in  the  House  of  Representatives  did  much  to  promote 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  Exposition. 

The  general  charge  of  the  preliminary  correspondence  with  the  New 
York  agency,  and  with  the  co-operative  committees,  was  early  conhded 
to  Mr.  Henry  D.  J.  Pratt,  to  whose  desk  in  the  diplomatic  branch  of  the 
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Department  the  subject  pertains.  The  efficient  manner  in  which  this 
duty  has  been  perforJned  invites  special  acknowledgment. 

Commissioners  jBowen  and  Eoynolds,  of  Illinois,  and  State  Commis- 
sioner Gotthiel,  of  Louisiana,  made  special  efforts  and  obtained  valuable 
contributions  from  their  respective  sections  of  the  country. 

In  Cahfomia,  and  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
citizens  of  San  Francisco,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  State  Com- 
missioner, I.  N.Hoag,  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  a 
committee  of  the  citizens  of  Nevada,  a  very  satisfactory  representation 
of  the  products  of  that  portion  of  the  country  was  added  to  the  Exposi- 
tion, and  contributed  largely  to  the  value  of  our  national  representation. 

In  order  to  present  a  comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  executive  administration  of  the  Exposition  intrusted  by  the 
Department  to  the  Commissioner  General,  as  well  as  to  show  the  diffi- 
culties and  the  nature  and  details  of  the  labor  required  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  a  participation  of  the  country  in  such  great  international 
displays,  I  present  extended  selections  from  the  offtcial  correspondence 
of  the  Commissioner  General  and  others,  which,  while  giving  a  historical 
epitome  of  the  relation  sustained  by  the  United  States  to  the  whole 
Exposition,  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  valuable  series  of 
special  reports  by  the  United  States  Commissioners  and  scientific  experts. 
These  reports  constitute  a  valuable  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  partic- 
ipation in  the  Exposition  by  the  United  States,  and  present  to  the  people 
of  this  country  much  usefiil  and  instructive  information  concerning  the 
practical  arts,  and  constitute  a  novel  and  profitable  class  of  public  doc- 
uments, the  tendency  of  which  will  be  to  expand  and  improve  manufac- 
tures and  arts,  and  increase  the  application  «rf  scientific  principles  and 
discoveries,  which,  so  far  as  they  cheapen  the  transformation  of  raw 
materials  to  articles  for  the  use  of  man,  or  improve  their  quality,  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  lighten  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

The  editorial  care  and  direction  of  the  publication  of  these  reiwrts 
have  been  intrusted  to  Professor  "William  P.  Blake,  of  California,  who 
attended  the  Exposition  as  Commissioner  from  that  State,  and  was  one 
of  the  scientific  experts  selected  by  the  Commission.  I  feel  very  sure 
that  Congress,  and  the  general  public,  will  sustain  me  in  the  opinion 
that  this  important  responsibility  has  been  discreetly  and  faithfully 


WILLIAM  H.  8EWAED. 

March  3, 1860. 
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CLAiSSIFICATION  ADOPTED  BY  THE    IMPEBIAI,  COMMISSION — TeANSMISSION  OF  PLANS 

OF  THE  United  States  SEcnoN— The  advisory  coMMirrEB  in  New  York— Ebso- 
lY  THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York— Efforts  to 
F  time— Transfer  to  Paris  op  the  labor  op  apportionment 
of  space — Motive  power — Proposed  exhibition  of  costumes  and  of  aboriginal 
races— Exhibition  oe  heavy  caknon  and  munitions  OF  WAit— Society  op  Inter- 
national Travbi, — Completion  and  opening  of  the  Exiksltion — The  o 
THE  FIRST  OP  April— Condition  of  the  Ukited  States  Section  a- 

In  order  to  give  a  history  of  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Exposition  at  Paris  in  1867  selections  are  presented  from  the  official 
correspoudenee  of  the  Commissioner  General  and  others,  particularly 
sach  dispatches  and  inclosures  as  show  the  organization  and  progress 
of  the  exhibition  made  by  this  country.  Some  of  the  earlier  corre- 
spondence was  in  part  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President,  Decem- 
ber 11, 1867,  and  was  published  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  for  general 
distribution.^    A  portion  of  this  earlier  correspondence  is  here  reproduced 

'  The  eavly  publicfttions  setting  forth  the  progresB  made  from  time  to  time  in  prepar- 
ing the  Esposition  appeared  at  inten'als  until  tho  time  of  opening  in  1867.  These 
publications,  in  the  order  of  their  issue,  were  eutitled  as  follows : 

1.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  December  II,  1865,  traosmitting 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  the  Universal  Exposition  to  be  held  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1867.    6vo,  pp.  58. 

2.  Supplemental  circular  relative  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1867  r  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  Torii.  Washington,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1866.    8vo,  pp.  14, 

3.  Speech  of  Hon.  H.  P.  Banks,  of  Massaehusetts,  upon  the  representation  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Exposition  of  the  world's  indnstry,  Paris,  1867.  Washington, 
D.  C,  Mansfield  &  Martin,  pubUshers,  1866.    8to,  pp.  24. 

4.  Second  supplemental  pamphlet,  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1867 ;  Details  of 
organization.    Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1866.    8vo,  pp.  64. 

5.  Third  supplemental  circular  respecting  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867 :    Importance 
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in  connection  with  tlie  later  letters,  In  order  to  give  a  connected  view  of 
the  organization,  progress,  and  general  administration  of  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  Exposition. 

In  a  message  from  the  President  transmitting  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Eepresentatives  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  the 
Universal  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Paris  in  the  year  1867,  the  sub- 
ject was  commended  to  the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 
The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  December  11, 1865,  was  as 
follows : 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honor  to  submit  a  copy  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  minister  of  France 
upon  the  subject  of  an  invitation  extended  by  the  government  of  Erance 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  to  take  part  in  a  proposed  Universal 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  Paris  in  the  year  1867 ;  also  a  copy  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  department  and  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
at  Paris,  and  other  papers,  explaining  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
Exposition,  the  general  utility  of  such  exhibitions,  and  the  measures 
which  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  adopt,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Congress,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  United  States  the  advantages  of 
participation  by  their  citizens  in  the  Exposition. 

"  It  being  necessary  that  the  Imperial  Commission  at  Paris  should,  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  programme  of  arrangements  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  United  States,  be  notified,  without  delay,  of  the  decision 
of  this  government,  it  becomes  important  for  Congress,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  to  adopt  such  proceedings  aain  their  judgment  may 
be  best  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  occasion. 

"  Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  16th  ultimo 
from  K  M.  Beckwith,  esquire,  the  Provisional  Commissionex  General 
of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  which  is  appended  to  one  of  the  same 
date  from  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  which  clearly  explains  the  importance  of 
prompt  action. 

"  From  the  correspondence  it  will  appear  that  the  selection  of  the 
officers  hereinafter  named,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  was  an 
indispensable  preliminary  for  any  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Exposition,  namely :  John  Bigelow,  esquire,  {the  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Paris,)  special  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  Expo- 
sition, (without  extra  compensation  for  that  service ;)  N,  M.  Beckwith, 
esquire.  Commissioner  General  of  the  United  States,  {without  compen- 
sation;)  Monsieur  J.  F.Loubat,  Honorary  Commissioner  of  the  United 

of  prompt  action,  &c.  J.  C.  Derby,  general  agent  for  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington, Government  Printing  Office,  1866,    8to,  pp.  71. 

6.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  5,  39tli  Congrew,  M  session :  Message  of  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States,  eommunieating,  in  compliance  witlt  a  resolntion  of  the  Senate  of  the 
19th  December,  IS^,  information  in  respect  to  the  progress  made  in  collecting  the 
products,  and  the  weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  the  United  States,  for  exMbitionat 
tlie  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris  In  April  nest.    8vo,  pp.  5^ 
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States,  (without  compensation ;)  J.  C.  Derby,  esquire,  general  agent  in 
the  United  States,  resident  at  STew  York, 

"  It  will  also  appear  that  such  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  nec- 
essary expenses  as  may  be  made  wiU  be  a  judicious  outlay,  from  which 
large  returns  may  be  confidently  anticipated  in  effects  upon  the  national 
revenues  and  resonrces,  by  tending  to  expand  the  demand  for  our  pro- 
ductions, by  attracting  for  the  development  of  our  latent  wealth  re- 
enforcements  of  labor  and  capital,  and  iu  the  collection  and  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge,  of  the  improved  applications  of  science  to  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  art,  through  the  results  of  the  reports  of  the  general 
scientific  committee.  The  moral  influence,  moreover,  of  a  just  and  lib- 
eral illustration  of  the  vitality  and  progress  of  this  nation,  at  such  an 
international  gathering,  so  soon  after  a  great  civil  war,  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject." 

PEELIMINAEY   OOEEESPONDENCE. 

THE  INVITATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  William 
H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  by  L.  de  Geofroy,  minister  of  France  to 
the  United  States,  and  dated  at  the  legation  of  France  to  the  United 
States,  March  27, 1865  : 

"  By  two  decrees,  dated  June  22  and  the  1st  of  last  month,  the 
Emperor  has  ordered  that  a  Universal  Exposition  of  the  productions  of 
agriculture,  manufacture,  and  the  fine  arts  should  be  opened  at  Paris 
May  1, 1867,  Another  decree,  also  issued  February  1  of  this  year,  and 
published  in  the  Moniteur  the  Slat  of  the  same  month,  has  placed  this 
grand  international  solemnity  nnder  the  direction  and  snpervision  of 
a  commission,  the  presidency  of  which  has  been  confided  to  his  Serene 
Highness  Prince  Napoleon. 

"  Such  a  selection  bears  too  high  testimony  to  the  importance  which 
the  Emperor  attaches  to  the  success  of  this  Universal  Exposition  to 
leave  any  need  to  dwell  upon  it.  As  to  the  commission,  it  is  composed 
of  several  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  of  high  functionaries  of  state,  as 
well  as  of  the  most  competent  of  notable  individuals, 

"  The  government  of  his  Majesty  charges  me  to  give  notice,  officially, 
of  these  aforesaid  decrees  to  the  cabinet  of  Washington,  to  invite  its 
valuable  concurrence,  and  to  designate  an  authority  mth  which  the  Im- 
perial Commission  could  have  a  direct  understanding. 

"  It  would  also  be  of  advantage,  to  avoid  all  loss  of  time,  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  should  make  choice  at  Paris  of  an 
agent  who  would  be  specially  delegated  to  be  near  his  Serene  Highness 
the  Prince  Napoleon. 

"  This  mode  of  procedure  is  the  most  suitable  channel,  and  the  speedi- 
est, to  convey  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Imperial  Commission  the  wishes 
of  the  exhibitors  from  abroad. 
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"  The  government  of  his  Majesty  would  attach  a  high  value  to  being 
informed  as  early  as  possible  of  the  result  of  the  steps  I  am  charged  to 
take,  which  have  an  exceptional  character  of  urgency. 

"  The  objects  sent  to  the  Exposition  will  be  received,  in  effect,  in  a 
palace  constructed  for  the  occasion  of  this  solemnity,  and  the  size  of 
which  should  meet  the  actual  need  of  the  exhibitors  of  all  nations.  But 
that  the  general  arrangements  and  plans  which  shall  be  adopted  may  be 
in  relation  with  the  claims  for  space  which  will  be  preferred,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  Imperial  Commission  should  know,  with  the  least 
delay,  what  states  will  take  part  in  the  Exposition,  and  how  much  space 
each  would  desire  to  obtain. 

"  In  ending  the  letter  he  has  written  to  me  on  the  subject,  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  adds  that  he  is  gratified  to  hope  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  will  show  a  disposition  to  facilitate,  so  far  as  It  is 
concerned,  the  success  of  the  work  confided  to  the  Imperial  Commission. 
It  is  too  enlightened  not  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  these  solem- 
nities, at  which  nations  contract  new  ties,  collect  useful  and  mutual 
lessons,  and  thus  assure  the  development  of  their  prosperity." 

A  copy  of  this  note  was  transmitted,  April  5, 1865,  by  Mr.  Seward  to 
John  Bigelow,  esq,,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Prance,  M-ith  the 
following  letter : 

*'  I  give  you,  for  yonr  information,  a  copy  of  a  note  which  I  have  re- 
cently received  from  M.  de  Geofroy,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Emperor, 
concerning  a  projected  Universal  Exposition  of  productions  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  the  fine  arts,  to  be  opened  at  Paris  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  1867,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a  commission 
in  which  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  Napoleon  will  preside. 

"  You  will  inform  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  regards  the  project  thus  described  with  great  favor,  as 
well  because  of  tho  beneficent  influence  it  may  be  expected  to  exert  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  nations  as  of  its  tendency  to  preserve  peace  and 
mutual  friendship  among  them. 

"  The  Prince  Napoleon  is  most  favorably  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  his  connection  with  the  Exposition  will  increase  its  proper 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

"  What  the  executive  government  can  do  by  way  of  concurrence  in 
the  noble  purpose  of  his  M^esty  will,  therefore,  be  very  cheerfully  done. 
The  design  and  arrangements  will  be  promptly  promulgated.  For  the 
present  you  will  confer  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  as  a  special  agent 
of  this  government,  and  will  bring  yourself  into  near  relations  with  the 
Prince. 

"  This  is  as  far,  however,  as  the  President  is  able  to  proceed  without 
special  legislative  authority.  Application  for  that  authority  will  be 
made  to  Congress  when  it  shall  have  convened.  In  the  mean  time  this 
department  will  receive  and  give  due  attention  to  any  suggestions  which 
the  government  of  Prance  may  desire  to  offer,  with  a  view  to  a  complete 
8  of  the  contemplated  Exposition." 
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Mr.  Bigelow  also  addressed  Mr.  Seward  upon  tlie  subject,  as  shown 
by  the  following  extraiCt  from  a  communication  dated  at  the  legation  of 
the  United  States,  Paris,  April  12, 1865  : 

"  I  presume  you  have  already  received  oEBcial  notice  of  the  Universal 
Exposition  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1867, 
coupled  -with  a  request  that  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  our  people 
should  be  represented  in  it.  That  you  may  lack  none  of  the  elements 
in  my  iwssession  which  are  necessary  to  determine  the  true  policy  of 
the  United  States  iu  reference  to  this  Exposition,  I  will  state  what  has 
occurred  at  this  legation  in  connection  with  it. 

"  On  the  18th  of  last  month  I  received  a  note  from  Priaee  Napoleon, 
president  of  tlie  Imperial  Oommlsslon,  inriting  me  to  confer  with  M.  Le 
,  Play,  Commissioner  General  of  the  Exposition,  in  reference  to  a  proper 
representation  of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion,  to  which  his  Impe- 
rial Highness  professed  to  attach  much  importance.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing week  M.  Le  Play  called  upon  me  at  the  legation,  and  since  then 
I  have  had  a  second  interview  with  him  at  Ms  offtee.  He  seemed  anxious 
to  know,  in  the  first  place,  if  my  government  would  feel  an  interest  in 
having  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  country  represented  at  the  Expo- 
sition. I  ventured  to  express  to  him  my  decided  conviction  that  it 
would ;  that  in  1867  we  all  hoped  and  believed  grim-visaged  War  would 
have  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front  in  the  United  States,  and  the  arts  of 
I>eac6  would  have  resumed  their  accustomed  supremacy,  in  which  case 
an  opportunity  of  seeing,  at  a  glance,  what  progress  the  whole  world 
had  made  in  the  arts  of  civilization  during  the  preceding  live  or  ten 
years,  and  also  of  showing  to  the  world  what  we  ourselves  had  accom- 
plished, would  unquestionably  be  highly  prized  by  my  countrymen. 

"  M.  Le  Play  seemed  highly  gratified  by  this  assurance.  He  said  the 
Prince  president  had  been  very  much  astonished  by  the  marvels  of 
ingenuity  and  skill  which  he  had  observed  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  anxious  to  have  them  more  known  and  appreciated  in  Prance. 

"  M.  Le  Play,  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  suggested  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  our  government  should  place  the  direction  of  its  repre- 
sentation at  the  Exposition  in  the  hands,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  under 
the  absolute  control,  of  some  person  worthy  of  the  trust,  through  whom 
the  exhibitors,  or  their  agents,  and  the  central  commission,  might  com- 
municate as  occasion  required.  He  sjMjke  of  this  arrangement  as  likely 
to  obviate  some  of  the  inconveniences  which  the  commission  experienced 
at  the  exposition  of  1855.  On  that  occasion  nearly  every  State  had  its 
separate  commissioner,  subordinated'  to  no  central  authority.  Infinite 
coniusion,  and  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides,  were  the 
inevitable  consequences.  M.  Le  Play,  who  was  also  commissioner  gen- 
eral of  the  exposition  of  1855,  seemed  to  think  it  highly  desirable  that 
some  tnisty  and  competent  person  be  invested  with  exclusive  authority 
to  communicate  officially  with  the  central  commission,  and  to  require 
the  several  State  commissioners  or  agents  to  communicate  through  him 
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as  the  proper  agent  or  representative  of  the  whole  nation,  jnst  as  on  all 
political  matters  they  would  eommumeate  through  its  diplomatic  agent. 
I  told  M.  Le  Play  that  I  concurred  entirely  with  Mm  in  this  snggestion, 
and  should  not  fail  to  recommend  it  to  my  government,  though,  as  an 
appropriation  for  money  would  be  necessary  to  give  such  a  commissioner 
his  proper  efficiency,  the  suggestion  had  come  too  late,  I  feared,  for  as 
early  action  as  would  be  desirable.  Congress  having  adjourned,  no 
money  could  be  appropriated  by  the  government  for  this  purpose  before 
next  winter,  and  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  for  me  to  say  in  what  way 
loy  government  might  find  it  convenient  to  manifest  its  interest  in  the 
objects  of  the  Exposition  before  that  time.  M,  Le  Play  seemed  to  regret 
the  delay,  which  he  feared  might  prejudice  the  interests  of  our  repre- 
sentation in  this  wise :  It  is  proposed  to  appropriate  the  Champs  de 
Mars  to  the  Exposition.  A  vast  bnilding  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  this  beautiful  space,  which  embraces  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres ;  and  around  the  edifice,  at  a  proper  distance,  groups  of  houses,  or 
small  villages,  will  be  constructed  and  furnished  to  represent  the  domes- 
tic habits  and  characteristics  of  different  nations.  This  wiD  probably  be 
the  greatest  novelty  of  the  Exposition,  if  successfully  executed,  and 
nothing  will  be  neglected  by  the  Prince  president,  who  has  his  heart 
very  much  in  it,  to  make  it  a  success.  The  plans  for  the  structures 
necessary  to  the.  development  of  this  feature  ought  to  be  matured  without 
delay,  and  for  that  purpose  there  is  immediate  need  of  a  commissioner 
to  advise  with  in  regard  to  the  United  States.  I  suggested  that  per- 
haps the  President  might  take  it  upon  himself  to  name  a  commissioner 
now,  and  define  Ms  duties,  leaving  it  to  Congress,  when  it  meets,  to  fix 
his  compensation,  if  he  is  to  be  paid,  and,  in  any  case,  to  supply  him 
with  the  funds  required  in  the  proper  execution  of  Ms  duties. 

"He  seemed  to  thmk  that  the  sooner  such  a  person  should  present 
himself  here  the  better,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  me  to  understand 
that  an  office  would  be  provided  for  him  in  the  Palais  de  I'Industrie,  be- 
side Ms  own,  and  all  the  arcMtects  and  personnel  of  the  commission 
would  be  at  his  disposal. 

"M.  Le  Play  further  informed  me  that  it  is  the  present  uitention  of 
the  Imperial  Commission  to  assign  about  six  times  the  space  to  exMbit- 
ors  from  the  United  States  wMch  was  assigned  to  them  in  1855.  TMs  is 
to  be  independent  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  outside  structures,  which 
will  doubtless  be  in  proportion. 

"When  this  subject  began  to  occupy  my  attention,  I  consulted  Mr.  K. 
M,  Beckwith,  a  very  intelligent  American  gentleman,  at  present  residing 
in  Paris,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  New  York  Expo- 
sition of  1853,  and  who  was  also  more  or  less  in  the  councils  of  the  Amer- 
ican exhibitors  at  the  Exposition  of  1855.  His  experience  and  good 
judgment  led  me  to  attach  great  value  to  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
proper  mode  of  turning  the  Exposition  of  1867  to  the  best  account,  and 
I  requested  him  to  give  me  his  views  in  writing.    He  has  been  good 
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enough  to  do  so,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  annexiug  them  to  this 
dispatch. 

"So  far  as  I  have  any  well-defined  opinions  upon  the  subject,  they 
lead  me  to  approve  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Beckwith.  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  success  of  the  whole  thing  depends  mainly  npon  having  a  com- 
petent central  commissioner.  He  should  be  a  man  of  high  character ; 
reasonably  familiar  with  the  great  sources  of  our  national  wealth ;  accus- 
tomed to  organize  and  employ  the  labor  and  talents  of  others ;  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  French  people  and  their  peculiar  modes  of  organiz- 
ing their  industry;  and,  above  all,  he  should  be  conversant  with  their 
language,  without  which  all  other  accomplishments  would  be  nearly  val- 
ueless." 

SUGGESTIONS  FOE  THE  ORGANIZATION. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Big- 
elow  referred  to  above.    It  is  dated  at  Paris,  April  3, 1865 : 

"In  continuation  of  our  conversation  about  the  International  Exposi- 
tion, permit  me  to  add  a  few  words. 

"The  value  of  French  exports  last  year  was  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  million  dollars,  and  shows  an  increase  of  fifty-one  per  cent,  in  four 
years. 

"This  growth  of  the  external  commerce  is  but  the  index  of  the  greater 
growth  of  internal  commerce,  resulting  from  the  increased  productive- 
ness imparted  to  labor,  skill,  and  capital ;  and  the  increased  productive- 
ness is  traceable  in  details  directly  to  the  application  of  the  sciences  to 
the  industrial  arts. 

"If  it  be  true  that  civilization  was  led  in  most  countries  for  a  long 
period  by  a  few  men  of  genius  skilled  in  political  science  and  literature, 
it  is  not  less  true  that  the  men  of  physical  science  have  at  length  come 
to  their  aid. 

"The  geologists,  naturalists,  chemists,  mineralogists,  inventors,  and 
engineers  axe  now  directing  the  labor  of  the  world  with  a  success  never 
before  attained. 

"As  the  intellectual  domination  of  the  material  world  increases,  the 
hardships  and  barrenness  of  toil  diminish  and  its  products  multiply ;  and 
while  political  science  emancipates  the  enslaved  races,  physical  science 
enslaves  the  elements  and  forces  of  nature  and  emancipates  mankind. 

"In  this  great  movement  the  largest  benefits  will  fall,  with  the  largest 
markets  in  the  world,  to  those  who  make  the  best  provision  for  the  devel- 
opment and  diffusion  of  the  practical  sciences  as  applied  to  industry. 

"No  nation  produces  within  itself  all  these  in  perfection,  nor  keeps  up 
with  the  daily  progress  in  them ;  but  those  are  most  advanced  in  the 
race  who  adopt  the  best  methods  of  collecting  and  disseminating  the 
progressive  knowledge  resulting  from  the  studies  and  labors  of  all. 

"Among  the  methods  for  this  purpose,  international  assemblies  and 
exhibitions  are  increasing  in  numbers,  in  frequency,  and  in  importance. 
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"A  knowledge  of  many  of  the  useful  and  snccessful  combinations  of 
science  and  industrial  art  cannot  be  conveyed  in  words ;  they  must  be 
studied  io  models  and  specimens,  whicli  display  at  once  the  combinations 
and  eii'ecte,  the  modes  and  results. 

"These  being  the  prodncts  of  many  localities  and  many  countries, 
bringing  them  together  facilitates  their  study,  and  affords,  at  the  same 
time,  the  opportunity  of  careful  and  accurate  comparisons,  without  which 
no  study  is  complete. 

"The  utility  which  experience  ascribes  to  this  method  is  indicated  in 
France  by  a  comparison  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  exhibition  of 
1854  with  those  making  for  1867. 

"The  first  was  entered  upon  timidly,  the  government  reljang  chiefly 
on  private  capital  and  enterprise,  on  which  the  labor  and  risk  were 
thrown.  The  latter  has  been  taken  up  boldly  as  a  business  of  state,  and 
projected  on  a  larger  scale,  contemplating  an  expenditure  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  francs,  of  which  twelve  millions  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  pub- 
lic funds,  leaving  eight  millions  as  the  probable  contribution  of  visitors. 

"  The  United  States  have  never  participated  in  these  assemblies  to 
the  extent  natm-ally  suggested  by  their  interests,  intelligence,  and  enter- 
prise, nor  derived  from  them  the  benefits  they  might  have  done.  I 
attribute  this  to  the  want  of  a  suitable  organization  of  the  movement, 
to  the  want  of  timely  information  on  the  subject,  and  provision  for  the 
transportation,  placement,  and  proper  exposition  of  objects,  and  to  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  co-operation  of  the  govenunent  in  aid  of  the 
exhibition. 

"  First.  The  first  step  toward  a  proper  organization  is  indicated  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  which  require  the  govern- 
ments intending  to  co-operate  to  appoint  a  commissioner,  duly  accred- 
ited to  the  Imperial  Commission,  which  commissioner  will  have  charge 
of  the  business  belonging  to  the  country  whose  government  appoints 
him.  It  is  necessary  for  the  commissioner  to  be  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  Imperial  Commission,  to  enable  him  to  lay  before  the  ex- 
hibitors early  information  of  the  plans  and  designs  as  they  are  developed 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  formation  of  the  Exposition. 

"Second.  The  commissioner  will  require  an  agency  in  New  York,  to 
centralize  the  movement  in  the  United  States,  to  communicate  with 
exhibitors  and  impart  to  them  the  requisite  information  in  detail,  and 
to  facilitate  in  general  the  movement. 

"The  commissioner  wiU  also  require  (at  a  later  period)  the  assistance 
of  a  committee,  composed,  first,  of  the  professional  and  scientific  persons 
whom  the  government  should  appoint  to  study  and  aid  in  preparing  a 
suitable  report  of  the  exhibition,  to  be  subsequently  published;  second, 
of  the  agents  appointed  by  different  States,  or  associations,  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  aid  in  the  gen- 
eral work. 

"Remark, — The  agent  in  New  York,  and  the  professional  men  the  gov- 
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ernment  may  appoint,  should  be  paid ;  all  others  shonld  serve  without 
pay.  The  agent  should  select  his  owa  local  committees  or  assistants, 
aud  so  distribute  them  throughout  the  States  as  to  render  the  movement 
active  and  efficient. 

"This  organization,  completed  in  smaller  details,  is  the  simplest  and 
the  least  that  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing the  conviction  that  nothing  will  be  done  on  a  scale  worthy  of 
the  country,  and  with  the  completeness  requisite  for  public  benefit,  if 
the  government  does  not  take  the  initiative  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  here  indicated. 

"It  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  organization  should  conform  to 
the  plan  of  the  Imperial  Commission ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  in 
a  movement  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  no  authority,  and  no  corresiK>nd- 
ing  responsibility,  (which  can  only  emanate  from  the  government,}  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  order,  co-operation,  and  unity  requisite  for  efficient 
management  and  useful  results. 

"  If  the  government  decides  to  inaugurate  the  business  in  tliis  way,  the 
monetary  provision  required  from  Congress  will,  doubtless,  be  readily 
made.  The  country  which  taxes  itself  and  appropriates  more  public 
money  to  education  than  all  other  countries  will  readily  aid  its  men  of 
the  industrial  sciences  and  arts  to  be  present  with  the  evidences  of  their 
skill  in  an  assembly  of  nations  where  all  contribute  for  the  improvement 
of  all,  and  from  which  none  can  retire  without  benefit, 

"The  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  brought 
in  simultaneous  contact  with  its  sources  aud  with  each  other;  aud  the 
more  numerous  the  objects  assembled,  the  more  numerous  the  exhibitors 
and  visitors  brought  together,  the  better  will  be  the  results." 

On  the  2d  day  of  August,  1865,  Mr.  Bigelow  again  addressed  the  de- 
partment upon  the  organization  of  the  Exposition.  The  dispatch  is 
given  entire,  but  the  inclosures  are  omitted : 

"At  a  recent  interview  with  M.  Le  Play,  the  Commissioner  Geueral  ()f 
the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  he  informed  me  tbat  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioners had  finally  fixed  upon  the  Champs  de  Mars  for  the  site  of  the 
Exposition,  and  had  proposed  to  reser\'e  for  the  United  States  3,346 
square  metres  of  space  within  the  edifice,  with  the  privilege.  If  we  re- 
quired it,  of  some  1,600  metres  lying  adjacent  and  not  yet  appropriated. 
The  map  which  accompanies  this  dispatch,  and  marked  inclosure  S"o.  1, 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  this  space  is  distributed,  and  the  propor- 
tion which  the  aggregate  bears  to  the  allotments  made  to  the  other 
powers. 

"M.  Le  Play  wished  to  know  what  assurance  I  could  give  that  we 
would  occupy  so  much  space.  I  replied  that,  unfortunately,  this  subject 
was  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  government  until  after  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  which  does  not  meet  again  until  December  next ; 
that  the  amount  of  space  we  should  require  would  depend  very  much  on 
the  liberality  of  its  appropriations,  the  executive  government  having  no 
2  P  E 
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funda  or  credits  available  for  such  a  purpose.  I  also  read  to  him  from 
your  dispatcli,  in  which  I  was  desij^ated  as  'special  agent,'  the  expres- 
sions of  the  interest  which  our  government  took  in  the  Exposition;  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  important  changes  in  oor  domestic  affairs 
since  that  dispatch  was  written,  all  calculated  to  favor  our  participation 
in  the  Exposition  ;  and  I  concluded  hy  expressing  my  personal  convic- 
tion that  the  United  States  would  make  good  use  of  all  the  space  that 
had  been  allotted  to  it,  and  that  no  effort  would  be  wanting,  on  my  part, 
to  secure  such  a  representation  as  would  be  creditable  to  my  country. 

"  Further  than  this  I  told  him  I  could  not  go ;  for  though  I  believed 
that  any  recommendation  which  the  President  might  make  npon  this 
subject  to  Oongresa  would  receive  its  approval,  I  could  give  him  no 
stronger  assurance  of  it  than  my  personal  conviction.  I  urged  the  Com- 
missioner tJeneral,  at  the  same  time,  to  let  ine  have  the  detailed  plans  of 
the  Imperial  Commissioners  at  as  early  a  moment  as  possible,  to  submit 
to  my  government,  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  on  the  one  hand,  in  pre- 
paring a  programme  for  the  action  of  Congress,  and,  on  the  other,  in 
taking  steps  to  ascertain  the  disposition  and  requirements  of  exhibitors. 

"About  two  weeks  after  this  interview  I  received  from  M.  Le  Play  two 
communications.  Of  the  first,  inelosure  No.  2  is  a  copy,  and  inclo- 
sure  No.  3  is  a  translation ;  and  of  tlie  second,  inelosure  No.  4  is  a  dupli- 
cate, and  inclosui'e  No.  5  is  a  translation.  By  inclosures  Nos.  2  and  3  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  Imperial  Commission  has  felt  constrained,  in 
consequence  of  my  inability  to  give  the  Commissioner  General  more  defin- 
ite assurances,  to  reduce  our  allowance  of  space  room  from  3,346  to  3,788 
square  metres. 

"I  have  as  yet  made  no  reply  to  this  communication,  for  I  have  none 
to  make.  Though  the  commission  has  left  us  about  nine  times  the  space 
that  we  occupied  in  1855,  still  I  reget  the  reduction,  so  firmly  persuaded 
am  I,  should  the  opportunity  be  fairly  presented  to  our  people,  that  the 
proportions  which  tLis  Exposition  is  destined  to  take  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  within  the  next  twelve  months  will  render  it  much  more  difScult 
to  limit  our  contributions  to  the  larger  space  than  to  fill  it  creditably. 

"  Inclosures  Nos.  4  and  5  embrace  the  general  regulations  and  the  sys- 
tem of  classification  adopted  by  the  Commission.  For  the  translation 
of  the  classification  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Beckwith,  who  has  consented 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  special  commissioner,  under  a  power  derived 
through  me,  as  the  special  agent  of  the  United  States.  In  a  note  which 
accompanied  this  translation,  Mr.  Beckwith  says:  'If  the  government 
would  publish  the  classification  in  the  newspapers,  they  would  thus  prob- 
ably reach  every  individual  in  the  United  States  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  classifications,  like  a  carefully  written  chapter  of  contents, 
comprise  more  information  as  to  the  scope,  limits,  character,  and  objects 
of  the  Exposition,  than  could  be  given  in  any  other  form  in  an  equal 
space.  They  suggest,  of  themselves,  much  of  the  information  most  use- 
ful and  most  desired  by  the  public  at  this  stage  of  the  enterprise,  which 
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renders  it  important  that  they  should  be  published  and  distributed  with- 
out delay.' 

"I  concur  entirely  in  this  recommendation,  for  the  reasons  to  wliich  I 
shall  refer  more  at  length  presently.  If  our  people  are  to  participate  in 
this  Exposition,  notimeahouldbelostin  supplying  them  with  the  means 
of  knowing  how  they  may  do  so  to  the  best  advantage,  and  for  that  par- 
pose  they  must  study  the  regulations  and  systems  of  classification  pa- 
tiently and  thoroughly.  They  may  do  that  profitably,  whether  they 
finally  exliibit  or  not,  for  they  will  there  find  probably  the  most  complete 
dassification  of  the  products  of  human  industry  and  art  anywhere  to  be 
found  in  print. 

"There  are  some  features  of  the  regulations  to  which  it  is  proper  that 
I  should  invite  your  attention  at  once.  I  may  have  occasion  to  trouble 
you  about  some  of  the  others  at  a  later  day. 

"The  Exposition  is  to  open  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1867,  and  to  close  on 
tlie  Slat  of  October  of  the  same  year.  The  foreign  commissioners  are 
to  be  notified  of  the  space  allotted  to  their  respective  nationalities  before 
the  15th  of  August  instant,  after  which,  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
it  wiU  be  impossible  to  make  any  material  changes  in  that  regard.  All 
apjilications  for  admission,  with  a  description  of  the  articles  to  be  exhib- 
ited, must  he  presented  before  the  31st  of  October,  1865,  prior  to  which 
time  also  a  plan  or  chart  of  the  uses  to  which  the  space  will  be  put  by 
each  nationality  respectively  must  be  made  by  the  foreign  commis- 
sioners, on  a  scale  of  Q'"M2  per  aietre,  and  sent  to  the  Imjierial  Com- 
liiissioners. 

"Detailed  plan  of  articles,  and  their  distribution  in  the  space  assigned 
them,  must  he  furnished  on  the  same  scale  by  the  foreign  commissioners, 
as  well  as  materials  for  the  official  catalogue,  before  the  31st  of  January, 
1866. 

"It  thus  appears  that  within  the  next  six  months,  and  before  any 
action  is  likely  to  be  taken  by  Congress,  the  Imperial  Commission  must 
know  not  only  preciselywhat  articles  will  be  offered  for  exhibition,  but 
they  must  have  an  accurate  plan  of  their  distribution.  How  far  these 
regulations  may  be  relaxed,  and  the  time  extended,  will  depend  npon 
(liwiumstances ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  be  relaxed  so  as  materially  to  relieve  American  exhibitors, 
for  the  reason  that  the  plan  of  the  Exposition  requires  a  peculiar  dispo- 
sition of  the  articles,  from  which  any  serions  departure  is  impracticable. 
This  plan  is  explained  in  a  commnnication  from  Mr,  Beckwith,  of  which 
iuclosure  No.  6  is  a  copy,  and  to  all  of  which  I  invite  your  attention. 

"  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  to  wait  for  the  action  of  Congress 
before  organizing  the  American  department  of  the  Exposition  of  1867 
is  equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of  all  profitable  participation  in  it.  All 
the  plans  must  be  laid,  and  the  chief  expenses  incurred,  if  not  made, 
before  Congress  can  be  heard  trom. 

"  Should  our  country  people,  however,  attach  to  the  privilege  of  shar- 
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ing  in  tlie  Exposition  anytliing  like  the  value  which  is  atta^^bed  to  it  by 
the  people  of  Europe,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  find  capitalists  will- 
ing to  anticipate  the  action  of  Congress  by  requisite  advances  of  means 
whenever  the  government  shall  submit  to  tbem  a  plan  or  line  of  policy 
which  it  is  prepared  cordially  to  recommend  to  Congress  and  the  public. 

"I  trust  that  in  the  dociiments  which  I  have  already  transmitted,  with 
those  which  accompany  this  communication,  the  government  will  And  all 
the  information  it  will  require  to  fix,  without  delay,  upon  the  policy  it 
ought  to  pursue. 

"Before  closing  this  communication,  there  are  one  or  two  other 
features  of  the  regulations  to  which  it  is  my  duty  to  invite  your 
attention. 

"  By  article  5  it  is  provided  that  all  communication  between  foreign 
exhibitors  and  the  Imperial  Commission  shall  take  plac*  through  the 
commissioners  of  the  respective  countries,  and  in  no  case  will  they  hold 
direct  communication  with  the  exhibitors.  For  this  purpose  foreign 
commissioners,  if  there  are  many,  are  invit«d  by  article  6  to  appoint  a 
soon  as  possible,  to  represent  them  near  the  Imperial  Com- 


"These  provisions  are  designed  to  meet  the  inconveniences  which 
have  heretofore  resulted  from  a  multiplicity  of  commissioners,  who 
were  often  exhibitors,  and  to  eoneenttate  the  practical  cares  of  manag- 
ing the  Exposition  in  the  hands  of  persons  specially  selected  for  the 
duty,  and  who,  by  a  careful  study  of  its  plan  and  familhirity  with  every 
stage  of  its  growth,  are  best  qualified  to  promote  its  success.  These 
regulations  also  tend  greatly  to  simplify  the  organization  through  which 
our  government  will  have  to  operate.  With  an  appropriation  sufficient 
to  pay  such  portion  of  the  expenses  of  transportation  as  it  may  conclude 
to  assume,  and  other  allied  expenses,  (I  would  recommend  that  it  as- 
sume the  charge  of  all  articles  at  tide-water  in  the  United  States  until 
they  are  returned,  those  sold  during  the  trip  to  pay  their  own  charges,) 
and  with  two  commissioners,  one  to  reside  in  Paris  and  tlie  other  in  New 
York,  properly  qualified  for  their  duties,  the  official  or  governmental 
organization  would  be,  for  the  present,  and  for  the  next  eighteen 
months  at  least,  complete.  This  subject  is  more  fully  developed  by  Mr. 
Beckwith  in  inclosure  No.  6,  to  which,  tbr  the  present,  I  content  myself 
with  inviting  your  attention,  as  presenting  what  seems  to  me  the  sim- 
plest, the  most  economical,  the  most  harmonious  plan  of  operation  that 
I  can  imagine,  and  one  open  to  fewest  objections,  and  most  certain  to 
work  successfully.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  take  measures  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  representation  by  States  at  this  Exposition,  for 
the  Imperial  Commission  never  know  what  relative  valae  to  attach  to 
such  commissioners,  and  the  result  of  such  a  representation  here  would 
be,  as  it  has  always  been  before,  that  the  whole  national  character  of 
our  part  of  the  Exposition  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  a  few 
sharp-witted  speculators  who  might  chance  to  know  best  how  to  turn 
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the  inevitable  eoiifusiou  and  disorder  that  would  result  to  their  owu 
account. 

"When  the  Exposition  is  rea<lyto  open,  it  will  be  proper  for  the 
United  States  to  be  represented  by  a  very  different  and  more  numerous 
body  of  men,  who,  by  their  Icnowledge  and  accomplishments,  are  quali- 
fied to  describe  in  popular  language  the  novelties  with  which  the  Bspo- 
sitioQ  may  abound.  It  is  from  the  labors  of  such  men  as  these  that  the 
country  ought  to  derive  its  chief  advantages  from  such  an  Exposition, 
but  such  men  are  not  apt  to  be  qualified  nor  to  have  the  leisure  or  taste 
for  any  of  the  labor  which  precedes  the  opening  or  which  follows  the 
closing  of  the  Exposition. 

"  In  France  it  is  provided  that  the  Imperial  Oommiasion  shall  organize 
in  each  department  what  it  terms  departmental  committees,  whose 
duties,  among  others,  it  will  be  to  create  a  commission  of  savans,  agri- 
culturists, manufacturers,  master- work  men,  and  other  specialists,  who 
should  make  a  special  study  of  the  Exposition,  and  prepare  and  publish  a 
report,  on  the  various  applications  which  may  be  made  in  their  depart- 
ment of  the  information  they  may  gather.  To  meet  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  expense  of  this  work,  private  subscriptions  are  authorized  to  he 
opened  in  the  several  departments. 

"  Something  similar  should  be  done  by  our  people  and  government ; 
and  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  such  work,  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  select  the  most  capable  from  among  the  class  of  men  who  have 
enough  of  our  own  skill  and  resources  to  determine  what  is  new  and 
worthy  of  transplantation  to  the  United  States.  This  work  will  be  done 
for  the  nations  of  Europe  by  their  ablest  men,  for  thus  only  are  the  im- 
portant lessons  of  the  Exposition  to  be  perpetuated  and  dittuaed.  I 
hope  we  shall  not  disregard  tbeir  example.  In  making  choice  of  men 
for  this  labor  our  academies  of  art  and  design,  our  agricultural  societies, 
our  mechanics'  institutes,  and  other  literary  and  scientific  societies, 
might  possibly  be  consulted  to  advantage. 

"  With  no  other  apology  for  these  somewhat  perfunctory  suggestions 
tlian  my  desire  that  our  country  may  not  only  appear  to  advantage  at 
the  Exposition  of  lSti7,  but  that  its  artists  and  artisans  may  profit  by 
the  unexampled  opportunity  for  instruction  which  it  will  present,  I 
remain,  sir,  with  great  respect,"  &c. 

APPOINTitENT    OF   AN  AGENT   IN  NEW  YOEK. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Derby,  the  United  States  dispatch  agent.  New  York,  having 
consented  to  act  as  the  agent  for  the  Exposition  in  the  United  States, 
he  was  instructed  by  the  department  as  follows,  under  date  of  October 
9, 1805; 

"  SiE :  Having  been  informed  of  your  willingness  to  act  as  the  agent 
in  the  United  States  for  the  Paris  Exposition  for  1867, 1  inclose  for  your 
guidance  and  information  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  prepared  and  published 
by  this  department,  and  which  contains  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Bigelow 
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relative  to  the  conditions  upon  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  can 
participate  in  the  Exposition.  The  limited  perio<l  allowed  for  apphca- 
tions  to  be  filed  was,  on  the  2d  of  September,  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Bigelow, 
and  he  was  requested  to  inform  the  Imperial  Commission  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  time  would  be  gratifying  to  this  government;  and  on  the 
2l8t  of  that  month  his  attention  was  again  called  to  the  importance  of 
such  an  extension  of  time  as  would  enable  all  of  our  citizens,  who  are 
8o  disposed,  to  unite  in  the  Exposition  so  tbr  as  the  space  assigned  will 
permit. 

"  Your  attention  is  particularly  invited  to  the  suggestions  niB4e  by 
Mr.  Beckwith,  in  his  letter  of  the  30th  of  July,  printed  on  page  26  of 
the  pamphlet,  and  to  Mr.  Bigelow's  remarks  on  page  7  of  the  same. 

"  Two  thousand  copies  of  the  pamphlet  have  been  distributed,  a  num- 
ber having  been  sent  to  each  of  the  governors  of  States  and  Territories, 
and  a  number  having  been  sent  to  various  other  quarters  where  they 
would  be  likely  to  reach  parties  interested.  Seventy-five  copies,  which 
remain  on  hand,  will  be  forwarded  to  your  address  without  delay,  for 
such  disposition  as  yon  may  think  proper.  Whenever  the  result  of  the 
application  for  extension  is  known  here,  you  will  be  Informed  of  it." 

Mr.  Bigelow,  at  Paris,  was  informed  of  this  appointment  by  a  letter 
of  the  same  date,  from  the  department,  (dispatch  No.  284,)  and  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  correspondence  wliich  has  taken  place  upon 
the  subject  of  the  French  Universal  Exposition  for  1867, 1  have  to  inform 
you  that  J.  0.  Derby,  esq.,  the  dispatch  agent  of  the  Uuited  States 
at  New  York,  has  been  selected,  and  has  consented  to  act  as  the  agent 
for  the  Exposition  in  this  country.  I  will  thank  you  to  request  Mr. 
Beckwith  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  him  as  to  the  steps  which 
it  may  be  advisable  for  him  to  take  in  that  capacity. 

"  With  regard  to  tlie  extension  which  you  have  been  requested  to  ask 
for  of  the  time  for  filing  applications  of  our  citizens  to  become  exhibit- 
ors, I  would  suggest  that,  i£  it  should  be  found  that  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission is  unable  formally  to  accede  to  the  proposed  change,  you  will 
request  Mr.  Beckwith,  when  he  prepares  the  general  plan  of  organiza- 
tion of  our  branch  of  the  Exposition,  required  aecording  to  the  pro- 
gramme on  the  31st  of  the  present  month,  to  make  such  allowance  as  his 
judgment  may  dictate  for  additional  machinery  and  articles  for  which  it 
may  be  expected  subsequent  applications  will  be  made." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Bigelow's  reply,  (October  27,)  together  with  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Beckwith,  under  date  of  October  26, 1865 : 

"  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  dispatch 
B'o.  284,  with  an  iuclosure,  by  which  I  am  advised  of  the  appointment 
of  J.  C.  Derby,  esq.,  of  New  York,  as  agent  for  the  French  Universal 
Exposition  of  1867,  to  reside  in  the  United  States. 

"  I  also  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  this  day  received 
from  Mr.   Beckwith,  Commissioner  of  the  Exposition  for  the  United 
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States  residing  at  Paris,  from  the  tenor  of  which  it  would  appear  deair- 
ahle  that  Americans  wishing  to  exhibit  should  be  notified  as  soon  as 
possible  to  send  in  their  applications  with  specifications  to  Mr.  Derby, 
instead  of  sending  them  to  Mr.  Beckwith.  The  reasons  for  giving  this 
direction  to  tlie  applications  are  sufficiently  disclosed  in  Mr.  Beckwith's 
note.  I  would  suggest,  also,  that  exhibitors  be  notified  at  the  same 
time  to  make  their  applications  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  New  York 
commissioner  may  have  time  enough  to  make  his  selections,  allotments 
of  space,  drawings,  &c,,  and  transmit  them  to  the  Commissioner  at  Paris 
before  the  31st  of  January. 

"  It  may  be  also  desirable  that  the  public  be  prepared  in  some  way, 
either  in  this  notice  or  otherwise,  to  expect  that  it  will  be  the  endeavor 
of  the  commissioners  to  secure  as  complete  a  representation  of  the  art 
and  industry  of  the  United  States  as  possible,  and  for  that  purpose  it 
will  be  necessary  for  them  to  make  selections  of  representative  articles 
in  every  class  or  group,  rather  than  accept  many  specimens  in  the  same 
class,  whatever  may  be  their  merit.  As  the  space  will  be  limited,  it  is 
as  well  that  this  guiding  principle  of  having  a  complete  Exposition,  if 
we  are  to  have  any,  should  be  known  early,  both  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  such  a  desirable  result,  and  to  prevent  needless  disappointment. 

"  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Army  and  Kavy  Departments  haye 
some  novelties  appropriate  for  this  Exposition ;  if  so,  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  anything  coming  from  those  quarters  would  be  likely  to 
command  special  attention." 

Mr.  Beclcicith  to  Mr.  Bigelow. 

"Paris,  October  26,  18(15. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  In  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  which  you  communicated  to  me,  I  have  today  placed  myself  in 
correspon<lence  with  J.  0.  Derby,  esq.,  agent,  New  York.  I  have  pre- 
pared for  bim — 

"1st.  A  general  letter  placing  before  him  the  present  stat*  of  that 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Exposition  of  1867  which  he  will  have  iirst 
tfl  take  up. 

"  2d.  The  loss  of  time  consequent  upon  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
the  action  of  (Jongress  renders  it  necessary  to  transfer  to  New  York 
the  work  of  dividing  the  ground  among  exhibitors,  (as  suggested  in  my 
letter  1»  you  of  the  30th  July,  published,)  where  preparation  can  be 
made  pending  the  needful  legislation,  to  complete  the  work  of  distribu- 
tion in  a  brief  space  of  time  afterward. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  transmitted  to  Mr.  Derby  eighteen  letters,  com- 
prising all  the  applications  for  space  in  the  exhibition  which  I  have 
received  to  this  date,  I  have  desired  him  to  place  the  letters  on  record 
as  a  part  of  the  applications  to  be  considered  in  making  the  distribution 
of  ground,  and  I  have  in  conformity  advised  the  writers  that  they  will 
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receive  from  Mr.  Derby,  in  due  time,  deflnitive  advices  of  tbe  result  of 
their  applications. 

"I  shall  now  prepare  as  early  as  possible  the  plans  and  drawings  by 
which  Mr.  Derby  will  be  governed  in  making  the  allotments,  and  shall 
point  out  to  him  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  he  can  alter  these 
plans  to  suit  circumstances  without  departing  from  the  general  order  to 
which  all  conform.  These  documents  will  be  accompanied  by  explana- 
tons  and  information  which  will,  I  hope,  render  the  work  easy. 

"  I  would  now  suggest  the  expediency  of  a  uoti:^,  authorized  by  the 
government,  requesting  all  who  wish  toexhibit,andhavenotmadeappli- 
cations,  to  send  in  their  applications  to  Mr.  Derby,  with  a  limit  of  time 
in  the  notice  beyond  which  uo  applications  can  be  received. 

"  The  work  will  be  so  far  advanced  by  tliis  method,  I  trust,  that  by 
the  time  the  needfal  legislation  is  finished  the  allotments  can  at  once  be 
made,  and  the  plans,  catalogues,  and  reports  sent  forward,  so  as  to  be 
returned  to  the  Imperial  Commission  within  the  extended  time  they  will 
be  able  to  allow  us. 

"  I  beg  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  allot- 
ments of  ground;  this,  in  reality,  is  the  formation  in  embryo  of  the 
Exposition. 

"The  selections  of  products  will  be  limited  in  quantity  to  the  area 
tliey  are  to  occupy,  but  in  variety  and  character  they  should  comprise  a 
full  and  feir  representation  of  American  products,  industry,  arts,  and 


"To  make  these  selections  and  tlie  allotments  of  space  for  them  is  the 
work  which  now  devolves  on  Mr.  Derby,  and  for  the  selections  it  is  not 
]>robable  that  any  one  man  could  be  as  competent  as  several,  each  chosen 
for  his  knowledge  in  different  departments. 

"  When  the  applications  are  all  in,  and  tlio  work  prepared,  the  selec- 
tions aod  apportionments,  which  must  proceed  togetiier,  will  occupy  but 
little  time. 

"The  attention  of  the  government,  I  trust,  will  be  given  to  this,  and 
suitable  persons  invited  to  assist  Mr.  Derby  for  a  brief  period  iu  this 
important  part  of  the  work." 

In  regard  to  the  extension  of  time  requested  of  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Beckwith  wrote  to  Mr.  Bigelow  November  16, 1865 : 

"  Dbae  Sir  :  The  observations  relating  to  the  action  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  providing  transportation  for  the  Exposition,  contained  in  the 
article  annexed  to  the  circular  of  tlio  Department  of  State  of  thft  18th 
November,  leave  the  impression  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  imme- 
diate decision  of  Congress  on  that  subject,  and  as  no  other  subject  is 
named  requiring  early  attention,  the  inference  naturally  suggests  itself 
that  there  is  none. 

"  I  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  your  dispatches  and  my  letters  have 
presented  the  real  situation,  which  requires  an  early  decision,  and  that 
this  will  appear  in  the  communications  of  government  to  Congress. 
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"  Tlie  application  for  time  (wMch  was  granted)  related  only  to  the 
report  due  on  the  Slst  October.  That  report  was  preliminary,  and 
admitted  of  snbaequent  modifications,  and  delay  in  regard  to  it  was  not 
of  great  moment,  but  the  important  report  called  for  on  the  Slst  Janu- 
ary next  is  final  in  regard  to  that  part  of  the  work.  It  includes  the 
allotment  of  ground  and  formation  of  the  Exposition,  {in  embryo,)  leav- 
ing but  the  subsequent  labor  of  bringing  it  to  maturity.  This  report 
cauQot  be  made  until  after  the  action  of  Congress. 

"All  that  has  been  done  is  provisional  and  contingent  on  the  future 
decision  of  the  government;  but  to  make  the  report  -in  question  we 
inusb  abandon  contingencies,  and  enter  npon  positive  engagements  with 
the  Imperial  Commission  and  with  exhibitors.  The  early  decision  of 
Congress  is  therefore  indispensable  to  avoid  further  delay  and  another 
appeal  for  more  time. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  readiness  of  the  Imperial  Commission, 
and  of  the  Emperor,  to  grant  all  the  delay  possible,  without  interrupt- 
ing seriously  the  general  progress  of  the  work ;  but  how  far  a  delay  of 
the  important  report  alluded  to  would  embarrass  the  general  movement 
I  am  unable  to  judge. 

"  All  that  the  Imperial  Commission  has  said  on  the  subject  is,  that  the 
work  is  well  advanced ;  that  we  are  the  only  nation  now  in  arrear,  and  they 
hope,  and  appear  to  expect,  we  will  soon  be  able  to  make  up  lost  time. 
I  am  the  more  anxious  to  have  the  present  state  of  the  business  clearly 
understood,  because,  after  the  action  of  Congress,  we  shall  need  all  the 
delay  we  can  obtain. 

"  Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  New  York,  which  has 
been  presented  in  ample  detail  to  Mr.  Derby,  but  the  work  cannot  be 
done  till  after  the  decision  of  Congress,  and  if  forced  to  be  done  hastily, 
cannot  be  well  done." 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  EXPOSITION  TO  THE  UNITKD  STATES. 

3/r.  Becliwith  to  Mr.  Jiigelow. 

"Paris,  Novemher2^,  1865. 
"  Deae  Sir  :  In  proposing  the  Exposition  of  1807,  the  French  gov- 
ernment represented  its  chief  object  to  be  a  collection  of  the  useful  prod- 
ucts of  all  countries  ibr  the  purposes  of  comparison  and  the  study  of 
the  methods  and  processes  connected  with  the  production  and  fabrica- 
tion of  the  objects  collected,  and  that  this  end  would  be  attained  in  pro- 
portion to  the  variety  and  universality  of  the  collection.  Ifational 
exhibitions  thrown  together  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  producers 
never  have  the  character  of  universality  desired.  Producers  who  are 
most  active,  or  who  act  most  in  the  spirit  of  sparing  no  expense  in 
advertisements  to  increase  sales  and  profits,  come  forward,  while  many 
whose  products  are  equally  desirable,  and  perhaps  more  instructive, 
have  no  occasion  or  no  disposition  to  make  use  of  the  method,  and  they 
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do  not  appear.  Such  collections  are  defective,  and  to  that  extent 
failures. 

"Tbe  course  adopted  by  the  French  government  on  this  occasion 
differs  from  tliafc  of  preceding  attempts,  and  is  expected  to  have  better 
results.  Invitations  to  co-operate  are  limited  to  governments,  and  the 
respective  governments  are  solicited  to  undertake  the  work  for  their 
respective  countries,  giving  to  their  exhibitions  the  arrangement  pro- 
vided in  the  general  programme,  which  will  bring  them  all  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  Governments  thus  co-operating,  it  may  be  usually  ex- 
pected, will  adopt  each  for  itself  the  local  measures  necessary  to  prevent  a 
partiiil  exhibition  and  to  secure  a  collection  more  universal  and  fairly 
representative  of  the  country  in  every  departmentof  national  and  indus- 
trial products.  In  this  connection  you  will  appreciate  the  importance 
which  attaches  to  the  distribution  of  the  ground  to  exhibitors,  because 
that  comprises  the  formation  of  the  Exposition  and  determines  its  char- 
acter. 

"I  consider  it  superfl  uous  to  develop  and  discuss  the  direct  advantages 
of  international  exhibitions  in  general,  or  of  this  one  in  particular,  to 
the  United  States.  They  present  themselves  to  intelligent  minds,  and, 
fortunately,  we  have  no  others  to  present  them  to. 

"  Those  who  ai'e  familiar  with  the  industrial  products  ot  England 
{and  who  are  not  ?}  are  aware  that  tlieir  prominent  qualities  are  strengtli, 
solidity,  and  utility ;  that  those  of  Prance  have  always  been  lemaika 
ble  for  beauty  and  taste.  They  cannot  have  failed  to  observe,  also, 
since  the  epoch  of  international  exhibitions,  tlie  rapid  improvement  of 
English  products  in  graceful  forms,  beautiful  combinations  of  colors, 
finer  designs,  and  superior  taste,  while  those  of  France  rise  equally  in 
the  important  elements  of  strength,  durability,  and  fitness.  Similar 
observations  apply  in  an  eminent  degree  to  Belgium,  which  learns  fmd 
combines  from  both ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  some  degree  of  other 
surrounding  nations.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  Inventions,  combinations, 
discoveries,  improved  methods  and  processes,  spring  to  light  simulta- 
neously in  many  fertile  minds,  and  in  many  localities  of  all  countries, 
but  the  knowledge  is  slow  in  spreading  itself  into  general  use.  Its 
diffusion  is  quickened  by  international  gatherings  and  exhibitions. 
But  on  this  occasion  there  are  indirect  considerations  which  invite  us 
with  nuusual  urgency  to  co-operation. 

"  No  one  is  more  sensible  than  yourself  of  the  deficiency  of  exact  in- 
formation in  Europe  in  regard  to  America  previous  to  the  x-ebellion,  in 
a  political,  literary,  and  moral  seuse,  in  a  physical,  geographical,  sta- 
tistical, financial,  industrial,  scientific,  and  productive  sense,  and  in 
every  sense.  It  was  obvious  at  every  step,  everywhere,  and  among  all 
classes,  and  it  suggested  an  incredible  indifference,  unaccountable  to 
those  not  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  such  deficiency.  The  events  of 
the  last  four  j'ears  have  made  the  United  States  more  known  than  all 
the  events  of  their  previous  history.    Their  magnitude,  their  resources, 
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and  their  strength  are  now  acknowledged.  The  strong  impression  pro- 
dnced  is  pleasing  or  uiipleitsing,  according  to  the  sympathies  or  aversions 
of  classes  and  interests,  hut  none  deny  the  presence  of  a  great  power, 
and  its  advent  is  acceptahle  and  hopeful  to  the  masses  of  the  numerous 


"  Emigration  of  the  productive  and  industrial  classes  from  Europe  to 
America  is  au  acknowledged  source  of  prosperity,  and  has  long  received 
the  encouragement  of  the  government. 

"An  exhibition  of  the  products  of  America  in  the  center  of  Europe, 
well  selected,  and  complete  enough  to  be  national,  showing  the  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources,  the  state  of  manufactures,  the  varieties  and 
quantity  of  machinery,  and  the  condition  of  the  industrial  arts  in  gen- 
eral, would,  in  my  .judgment,  produce  an  impression  of  surprise  analo- 
gous to  that  produced  by  the  disclosures  of  the  war.  The  strongest 
impression  would  naturally  fall  on  the  mind  of  the  most  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  productive  classes,  who  are  most  appreciative  in  this  sense, 
and  have  the  best  means  of  being  informed.  This  is  the  class  of  skilled 
labor  and  of  practical  knowledge,  whose  emigration  is  highly  desirable, 
hut  who  are  slowest  to  risk  the  change.  They  would  see  and  judge  for 
themselves  of  materials  and  resources  and  products;  of  the  existing 
conditions  and  opportunities  open  to  them  to  better  their  condition  in 
life. 

"  Financial  organizations  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  govern- 
ment (a  plan  of  wliich  I  have  sent  Mr.,  Derby)  are  now  forming  to  aid 
the  class  of  operatives  in  question  to  assemble  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  be  present  at  the  Exposition  and  to  remain  and  study  it.  The  con- 
course will  be  large,  and  they  are  the  practical  students  of  exhibitions. 

"  We  can  participate  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  this,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  chimerical  to  suggest  that  an  American  exhibition,  well  selecte<l 
and  really  national,  wewed  merely  in  its  economical  aspect,  is  desirable, 
and  would  return  to  the  treasury,  by  increased  immigration  and  aug- 
mented revenues,  more  than  its  cost,  however  liberal  the  provision  of 
Congress. 

"  The  Uidted  States  are  the  only  nation  of  importance  which  has  yet 
to  express  Itself  deiiuitively  on  the  subject,  and  a  lively  interest  attends 
the  action  of  Congress,  not  only  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  Expo- 
sition, but  as  au  expression  of  its  appreciation  of  the  object  and 
enlightened  spirit  of  the  undertaking." 

NOTICES   TO    PERSONS   INTENDINO   TO   EXHLUIT. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  agency  in  New  York,  Mr.  Derby 
issued  a  re\'ised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  of&cial  pamphlet,  giving 
information  to  the  public  and  directing  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  pi-oposed  Exposition.  He  also  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  manu- 
facturers, mechanics,  inventors,  producers,  engineers,  architects,  artists, 
and  scientific  and  educational  organizations  of  the  United  States,  of 
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whicli  the  following  is  a  copy,  and  sent  one  hundred  copies  to  the  gov- 
eruor  of  each  State  and  Territory : 

"New  York,  November  23,  1865. 

*'  The  undersigned,  baring  been  apjiointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Stat« 
to  the  above-named  agency,  and  being  desirous  of  tlie  co-operation  of 
bis  countrymen  in  ]iis  efforts  to  make  as  complete.,  interesting,  and  cred- 
itable as  possible  the  representation  of  this  country  at  the  great  Exposi- 
tion, adopts  this  method  of  conveying  to  them  inforuiatiou  and  sugges- 
tions upon  the  siibject. 

"  In  compliance  with  a  request  made  through  our  minister  at  Paris, 
the  time  for  filing  applications  from  the  United  States  lias  been  so  far 
extended  that  all  which  reach  the  undersigned  before  the  Ist  of  January 
next  will  be  in  season.  Wben  examined  and  considered,  the  decisions 
will  be  duly  made  known. 

"  Parties  wisliing  to  exhibit  are  requested  to  apply  immediately  to  the 
undersigned  for  correct  fbrms  of  appUoation  and  instructions,  inclosing 
postage  stamps  for  reply. 

"  Articles  accepted  should  be  delivered  at  New  York  prior  to  January 
31, 1867. 

*'  Accepted  articles  will  be  shipped  from  New  York  to  Paris  and  re- 
turned at  government  expense,  provided  the  necessary  action  of  Con- 
gress obtains. 

"  To  prevent  unnecessary  trouble,  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  a 
primary  object  to  make  the  representation  of  the  United  States  as  com- 
plete as  possible  in  all  the  classes  and  groups  enumerated  in  the  pro- 
gramme published  in  the  official  correspondence,  and  that  it  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  select  representative  articles  in  every  class  or  group 
rather  than  accept  an  excess-of  any  one  class. 

"  In  order  to  secure  the  universality  of  character  above  indicated,  it 
is  suggested  that  in  each  city  or  neighborhood  those  classes  of  manu- 
facturers, artisans,  and  others  who  produce  articles  for  very  general  ase 
or  consumption,  should,  without  any  delay,  agree  among  themselves  as 
to  the  specimens  for  which  space  should  be  applied  for. 

"Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  forward  new  and  useful  me- 
cbanical  inventions,  combinations,  and  fabrics,  and  ])ains  should  be 
taken  to  have  all  articles  neatly  and  thoroughly  finished  and  prepared 
for  exhibition. 

"  As  tbe  decisions,  report,  and  plan  of  arrangements  from  the  under- 
signed must  reach  Paris  prior  to  the  Slst  of  January  next,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  all  applications  should  be  sent  in  as  much  earlier  than 
the  1st  of  that  month  as  may  be  practicable." 
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SELECTION  OP  PRODUCTS   AND    ALLOTMENT    OF    SPACE. 

TIIE  COJIMISSIONllB   aiCHEBAl  TO  THE  AGENT  IN  NEW  YOEK. 

"Paris,  October  2,&,  1S65. 

"In  conformity  witli  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Universal  Exposition 
of  1867. 

"  The  information  which  has  doubtless  been  sent  you  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  publications  from  the  same  source,  will  have 
placed  the  busiiiess  before  you  in  its  present  state.  This  relieves  me 
from  the  neeeaaity  of  farther  preface,  and  I  take  up  the  subject  at  the 
point  where  the  publioatiorts  leave  it. 

"The  delay  wliicli  has  unavoidably  occurred  in  organizing  and  initiat- 
ing the  work  lias  rendered  impossible  a  strict  compliance  with  that  part 
of  the  Imperial  liegulations  (article  7)  which  calls  for  a  report  and  speci- 
fications on  the  31st  of  October,  1805. 

"An  application  now  pending  has  consequently  been  made  for  au 
extension  of  time,  and  there  ia  reasou  to  expect  that  it  will  be  granted. 
But  aa  nothing  definite  can  be  done  by  us  untd  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  as  the  actiou  of  Congress  is  still  distant  and  the  period  of  its  de- 
cision uncertain,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  be  prepared  to  a«t 
rapidly  when  the  time  arrives.  In  the  ordinary  course  it  would  have 
been  practicable  to  receive  in  Paris  all  the  applications  of  exhibitors  and 
to  make  the  allotments  of  ground  here,  but  this  would  require  six  weeks 
or  two  mouths  more  of  time,  and,  in  view  of  the  time  already  lost  and 
still  to  be  lost,  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  this  part  of  the  work  to  your 
side.  The  work,  therefore,  which  will  first  come  before  you  will  be  as 
follows : 

"First.  A  public  notice  for  all  applications  (not  previously  sent  in)  to 
be  sent  in  to  yoa  within  a  limited  period. 

"Second.  Wlieu  this  time  has  elapsed, and  the  applications  (including 
tbose  made  here,  which  I  shall  send  you)  are  all  in,  the  selections  will 
have  to  be  made,  wliich  will  form  the  exhibition,  and  the  total  quantity 
of  products  accepted  will  be  limited  to  the  total  area  provided  for  them. 

"Third.  The  apportionment  of  ground  to  each  exhibitor,  to  which  his 
name  and  number  will  be  attached,  to  his  locality  in  the  place  desig- 
nated. 

"Fourth.  The  classification  of  products  and  placement  in  conformity 
with  the  general  plan  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  and  drawings,  to  a 
scale  of  y^.OOiJ,  which  will  exhibit  the  distribution  made,  together  with 
the  plan  and  arrangement  of  tables,  cases,  and  fixtures  of  aU  kinds  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  products. 

"  Fifth.  Plan  of  the  fixtures  required,  and  statement  of  the  force 
Deeded  for  machines  in  action. 

"Sixth.  Catalogues  of  names  of  exhibitors,  with  their  numbers,  and 
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oatalognes  of  the  objects  to  be  exMbited,  as  described  in  article  7  of  the 
Imperial  Eegidations. 

"I  am  preparing,  and  shall  trausmit  to  you  as  early  as  possible,  the 
drawings  and  detailed  plans  which  you  will  need  in  the  distribution  and 
apportionment  of  ground ;  and  I  shall  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
Imperial  Commission  will  allow  the  remodeling  of  these  plans  to  suit 
your  particular  requirements,  without  breaking  up  the  general  plan  con- 
forioed  to  by  all ;  and  I  will  add  such  other  information  and  explana- 
tions as  will,  I  hope,  make  this  part  of  the  work  easy. 

"  The  most  important  part  of  the  labor  will  be  the  selection  of  prod- 
ucts, selection  being  necessarily  limited  to  the  area  for  exhibition,  and 
the  governing  idea  being  a  fair  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  full  representa- 
tion of  national  products. 

"  For  this  labor  not  any  one  man  probably  would  be  as  competent  as 
several,  each  of  whom  would  be  better  informed  in  some  particular  depart- 
ment. 

"  I  am  not  informed  as  to  whether  the  government  will  provide  for 
tbis,  or  whether  it  will  be  left  to  you,  nor  is  it  ot  much  momeut,  provided 
the  right  thing  be  done.  But  you  will  observe  the  importance  of  the 
selection,  which,  in  fa-ct,  is  tlie  real  formation  of  the  Exposition,  and  its 
completeness  and  value  will  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  judgment 
displayed  in  this  department. 

'■  The  preceding  will  serve  to  inform  you  of  the  woik  you  have  to  pre- 
pare for."        •»»«** 

"No.  4.]  "Paris,  Jfocmter  1, 1865. 

"Dear  Sir  :  The  leading  object  of  the  French  government  in  under- 
taking the  Exposition  of  18(}7  is  indicated  in  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Imperial  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Exposition.  The 
piiucipal  motive  of  producers  in  exhibiting  may  be  to  advertise  the 
qualities  and  value  of  their  products,  thus  augmenting  sales  and  profits. 
But  these  considerations  are  only  collateral  and  secondiiry  with  the  gov- 
ernment. The  primary  object  is  an  opportunity  for  the  comparison  of 
products  and  the  study  of  processes  by  which  the  knowledge  that  multi- 
plies products,  improves  their  qualities,  and  diminishes  their  cost,  is  dif- 
fused. 

"  For  this  jjurpose,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Exposition  should  be  '  uni- 
versal;' that  is,  it  should  comprise  specimens  of  the  useful  products  of 
the  universe.  To  give  to  the  Exposition,  as  far  as  imssible,  the  character 
of  universality,  the  method  of  forming  it,  suggested  by  experience,  and 
adopted  by  the  Imperial  Commission  more  fully  than  in  any  preceding 
exhibition,  is  the  following :  All  useful  productrS  are  first  divided  into 
groups,  and  the  groups  divided  into  classes.  The  ground  on  which  the 
products  are  to  be  exhibited  is  then  divided  into  compartments  corre- 
sponding to  the  groaps  and  classes,  and  these  compartments  are,  in  due 
(bourse,  to  be  filled  with  their  appropriate  objects.    By  this  method  of 
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proceeding,  the  Exposition  will  of  necessity  have  the  character  of  uni 
versality  intended. 

"An  examination  of  the  grouping  and  elassiflcatton  which  have  been 
pnblished  will  show  tliat,  however  diversified  and  different  the  products 
of  different  countries  and  climates,  they  will  all  find  a  pla«e  in  the  dif- 
tferent  classes,  while  no  country  of  any  extent,  probably,  will  be  found 
destitute  of  products  suited  to  each  class. 

'*  In  dividing  the  ground,  the  importance  of  some  products  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  same  country  is  not  overlooked.  The  more 
important  should  have  a  corresponding  representation,  which,  in  general, 
implies  a  larger  spitce. 

"This  is  provided  for  as  follows:  The  divisions  suited  to  the  proiluets 
of  France  and  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Commission  are  represented  as  a 
model.  But  discretion  is  reserved  to  the  commission  of  each  country  to 
remodel  this  plan  and  adapt  it  to  their  own  wants,  which  is  only  limited 
by  the  skeleton  or  autonomy  of  the  general  plan,  which  requires  all 
groups  and  classes  to  be  preserved,  aod  precludes  any  from  being 
entirely  obliterated. 

"The  property  of  this  provision  maybe  explained  in  this  manner:  All 
(ionntries,  for  example,  produce  clothing ;  but  the  makers  of  clothes  in 
oui-  country  might  not  feel  much  interest  in  exhibiting  their  work  in 
another  country,  with  a  view  to  markets,  where  differences  of  climate, 
of  race,  and  of  habit-s  are  against  them. 

"There  is,  however,  no  product  of  labor  more  important,  none  in  which 
human  skill  has  .been  more  universally,  nor  to  which  science  and  art 
have  been  more  elaborately,  applied  in  the  conversion  of  raw  material, 
in  the  adaptation  of  garments  to  climates,  to  particular  uses,  and  to  the 
various  conditions  of  life,  and  for  the  comparisoi^  necessary  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  best  qualities  of  each ;  collections  of  native  costumes  or 
clothing  from  all  countries  are  equally  desirable  and  valuable. 

"The  method  thus  carried  out  will  obviously  produce  the  conditions 
desired — facilities  of  comparisons  and  the  studies  of  processes  relating 
to  products  of  greater  importance,  and  to  those  of  less  importance  to 
the  products  of  one  locality,  as  compared  with  those  of  another  in  the 
same  country,  and  to  the  products  of  all  countries  comiiared  with  each 
other. 

"  The  Exposition  will  at  the  same  time  be,  to  a  large  extent,  an  adver- 
tisement of  products  for  the  direct  interest  of  producers. 

"My  chief  pur^jose  in  this  brief  explanation  of  method  and  object  is 
to  call  your  attention  more  pointedly  to  one  of  the  topics  in  my  letter  of 
the  26th  of  October,!  yj^ ;  Xhe  allotment  of  ground  to  exhibitors. 

"The  allotment  of  ground  is  the  formation  of  your  exhibition ;  when 
this  is  complete  your  exhibition  (in  embryo)  will  be  completed. 

"  The  success  of  its  representative  character,  in  a  national  sense, 

'  The  letter  here  referred  to  is  published  in  the  offioiftl  pampiilet,  second  edition,  page 
S7,  and  with  these  papers,  pages  33-24, 
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depends,  therefore,  in  the  knowledge  and  judgment  displayed  in  the 
allotments,  liecause  that  detennines  at  once  the  variety  of  prodnots  to 
he  displayed,  and  the  quality  and  importance  a,scribed  to  those  selected 
for  exhibition  in  each  department.  A  right  understanding  of  the  views 
of  the  French  government  in  regard  to  the  Exposition,  in  which  the 
United  States  are  invited  to  co-operate,  and  the  importance  which 
attaches  to  the  allotments,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  my  having  returned  to 
this  subject  and  dwelt  so  long  upon  it." 

"No.  9.]  ''Paeis,  November  8, 1865. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  alluded  in  previous  letters  to  the  great  import- 
ance attached  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  not  only  to  the  exhibition  of 
useful  products,  but  to  the  exhibition  of  the  methods  and  processes  by 
which  these  objects  are  produced. 

"Extensive  preparations  will  be  made  in  the  Palace  and  in  the  Park 
to  exhibit  machinery  in  action,  accompanied  by  the  persons  xisually  em- 
ployed with  it,  displaying  at  once  its  method  of  action  and  its  products. 

"Great  eftbrts  are  also  making  to  bring  together  and  exhibit  groups 
of  families  of  persons  of  aU  nations  usually  employed  in  the  industrial 
arts,  whether  carried  on  by  mechanical  means  or  by  the  use  of  a  few 
tools  and  implements  combined  with  manual  labor  and  skill,  dressed  in 
their  native  working  costumes,  installed  in  their  usual  habitations,  or 
those  resembling  them,  and  fabricating  the  objeete  they  exhibit. 

"The  interest  and  importance  which  the  Imperial  Commission  ascribes 
to  the  exhibition  of  methods  and  processes,  the  scope  intended  to  be 
given  to  this  dei>artm6nt,  the  police,  sanitary,  and  other  peculiar  pro- 
visions requisite,  and  the  general  co-operation  which  is  invited,  are  set 
forth  in  the  document  hereto  annexed.  It  comprises  thirty-two  pages, 
chiefly  in  Uthogi'aph  and  partly  in  manuscript.  It  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, and  is  incomplete.  The  plan  is  developed  day  by  day,  under  the 
study  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  others, 
which  are  invited  and  frequently  adopted. 

"  I  send  it  in  the  imperfect  form,  because  I  think  it  sufficiently  devel- 
oped for  your  purposes,  and  no  more  time  should  be  lost  in  presenting  it 
for  your  consideration  and  that  of  the  persons  with  whom  you  will  doubt- 
less advise  in  forming  the  exhibition. 

"The  jirogramme,  you  will  observe,  includes  all  nations  and  nation- 
alities, civilized  and  uncivilized,  among  whom  industrial  arts  exist;  and 
there  are  few  people  without  them. 

"Doubtless  the  greatest  variety  and  number  of  these  industrial  groups 
■will  come  from  Oriental  nations,  which  are  little  advanced  in  the  science 
of  mechanics,  and  destitute  of  the  great  combinations  of  capital  and 
skill  embraced  in  large  manufactories.  Industrial  art  among  them  is 
still  confined  to  the  family  circle;  but  their  products  are  abundant  in 
variety  and  quantity,  frequently  excellent  in  quality,  often  of  great 
beauty,  and  in  the  important  elements  of  utihty  and  cost  they  still  hold 
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ill  check  and  nearly  control  the  great  markets  of  the  East,  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  the  best  fabrics  of  Europe  and  America. 

"But  the  Imperial  Commission  does  not  limit  its  Exposition  to  the 
East;  it  hopes  for  similar  exhibitions  from  North  America  and  from 
South  America;  aiid  I  am  desired  to  bring  the  subject  to  yoiir  particuhir 
attention. 

"The  programme  is  comprehensive  in  the  scope  of  industries  it  pro- 
poses to  exhibit — workers  in  metals,  in  glass,  in  chemicals,  in  wood,  in 
leather,  in  all  materials ;  hand-spinning,  weaving,  and  embroidery,  ma- 
chine sewing,  machine  shoemaldng,  knotting  of  fishnets,  twisting  offish- 
lines.  No  industry  will  be  out  of  place,  even  to  a  group  of  red  Indians 
making  pipes,  bows,  wampum,  feathers,  or  baskets.  These  last,  indeed, 
would  be  among  the  most  unique  and  interesting  objects  you  could  send. 
They  would  add  a  valuable  feature  to  the  ethnological  elements  which 
the  many  nationalities  assembled,  with  their  peculiar  habits,  manners, 
industries,  and  character,  are  expected  to  display,  and  which  subject  the 
French  Scientilie  Commission  has  been  particularly  directed  to  study. 

"  However  uninteresting  a  group  of  red  men  may  be  in  America,  few 
objects  would  be  thought  more  interesting  in  Europe;  while  similar 
gi'oups  brought  from  the  East  may  afford  subjects  equally  curious  and 
instinctive  to  Americans." 

"  No.  10.]  "Paris,  Wovemher  8, 1865. 

"Dear  Sie:  The  special  committee  (French)  on  admissions,  ClassNo. 
93,  on  habitations  combining  cheapness,  health,  and  comfort,  have  pub- 
lished the  document  anaexed. 

"  Ground  in  the  Park  is  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  great  im- 
liortance  is  attached  by  the  Imperial  Ooramissiou  to  the  exliibition  of 
rural  habitations  from  all  countries.  It  is  suggested,  also,  tliat  the  fur- 
niture adapted  to  them,  being  on  exhibition,  may  he  placed  in  them,  and 
tliat  they  may  be  inhabited  by  the  families  or  groups  of  persons  alluded 
to  in  my  letter  No.  9,  and  the  documents  attached  to  it. 

"The  impression  prevails  that  we  produce  in  America  model  houses 
of  iron,  combining  many  useful  qualities  and  adapted  to  many  localities ; 
also  model  houses  of  wood,  comprising  similar  qualities  in  a  higher 
degree — such  houses  as  are  shipped  to  California,  &c.  But  great  interest 
attaches  to  the  exhibition  of  rural  habitations,  oE  whatever  material, 
adapted  to  all  classes  of  laborers  and  every  grade  of  fortune,  including 
the  log-houses  of  remote  settlers  and  those  of  the  transitional  condition, 
from  a  humbler  to  a  higher  state  of  prosperity  and  comfort  correspond- 
ing with  the  use  and  development  of  condition  and  wealth  in  settlements 
of  rapid  growth,  in  which  no  country  can  compare  with  America.  A  row 
or  group  of  this  kind  would  speak  strongly  to  the  eye  and  the  mind.  It 
would  contrast  strongly  with  corresponding  groups  from  different  parts 
of  Europe  and  the  East,  where  characteristics  are  immobility  and  pov- 
erty— ^no  growth,  no  change.  Habitations  of  this  description  are  typical 
3  P  E 
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of  the  moral  and  physical  couilition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
of  all  countries;  they  indicate  the  degrees  of  intelligence,  thrift,  and 
prosperity  nmong  them,  and  would  be  objects  of  interest  and  instruction 

to  the  great  emigratory  classes,  as  well  as  to  the  philosopher  and  econ- 
omist. " 

"No.  17.]  "  Paris,  Rovemher  10,  1865. 

"  I  inclose  an  application,  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  twenty- 
one  thousand  feet  of  blank  space  in  the  Exposition.  I  also  inclose  my 
reply  to  H.  d'Aligny,  which  please  read  and  forward  to  him,  I  suggest 
the  expediency  of  your  publishing  in  the  newspapers  as  advertisements, 
or  otherwise,  a  notice  to  applicants,  comprising  the  observations  I  have 
made  to  M.  d'Aligny  on  the  necessity  of  an  exact  description  of  each 
article  to  be  exhibited,  without  whiCh  you  never  can  complete  catalogues 
for  the  rei)ort  on  which  the  Imperial  Commission  compiles  its  publications, 
The  description  is  indispensable,  and  in  the  outset  I  have  assigned  some 
explanatory  reasons  for  this  method  of  proceeding,  which  you  will  prob- 
ably agree  with  me  are  requisite  to  satisfy  applicants  and  induce  them 
to  comply  with  the  requisitions. 

"  You  are  doubtless  conscious  bow  strongly  we  Americans  are  disposed 
to  revolt  at  everything  chalked  out  for  us,  and  how  inclined  to  think 
we  could  make  it  better,  (and  perhaps  we  could,)  and  therefore  take  our 
own  way  about  it. 

"  But  the  qiiestion  of  better  or  worse  does  not  arise  in  this  case ;  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  method  or  no  method.  Any  method  that  all  follow 
Is  better  than  none ;  and  as  it  belongs  to  the  Imperial  Commission  to  lay 
down  the  method,  it  belongs  equally  to  us  to  tbllow  it,  and  we  cannot 
get  on  without.  I'ou  had  better  be  firm  on  this  at  the  outset;  you  will 
have  to  come  to  it,  and  it  wilt  save  time," 

"No.  21.j  "  Paris,  Fowmher  27,  1805, 

"  Obae  Sir  :  1  beg  to  hand  you  with  this  a  number  of  drawings,  six 
in  all,  numbered  1  to  6 ;  they  develop  plans  of  that  section  of  the  Expo- 
sition Palace  appropriated  to  the  United  States,  and  are  accompanied 
by  detailed  explanations  of  each  drawing,  which  document  is  num- 
bered 77.  Explanations  of  this  kind  seldom  appear  as  clear  to  the 
reader  as  to  the  writer;  many  details  which  are  present  in  bis  mind, 
and  fill  up  the  outlines,  are  omitted  in  the  description  from  a  feeling  that 
they  will  suggest  themselves,  and  that  a  record  of  them  is  superflous, 
and  would  only  make  the  description  tedious  and  obscure,  rather  than 
clear, 

"  But  the  plans  and  explanations  will,  I  hope,  be  found  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble you  to  make  the  distribution  of  groups  and  classes,  and  the  allotments 
of  place  to  exhibitors  with  facility,  and  fteefn)m  error. 

"At  all  events,  if  you  find  my  details  defective,  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  French  plan,  No.  1,  which  I  send  you ;  it  is  all  I  have  had  to  work 
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from,  and  1    hope  yoii  may  find  the  study  of  it  more  interesting  than 
I  do. 

"  The  plana  herewith  relate  only  to  the  Palace ;  nothing  is  said  of  the 
Park,  nor  of  the  thi-ee  groups  (VIII,  IX,  X)  and  twenty-two  classes 
which  belong  to  the  Part.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  as  soon  as  the 
Imperial  Commission  makes  up  its  mind  on-  it,  and  deeides  on  the  distri- 
bution and  manner  of  occupying  it. 

"Ko  definite  apportionments  of  ground  in  the  Park  to  nationalities 
have  yet  been  made.  All  are  told  they  can  have  what  tliey  want,  but  I 
imagine  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  of  occupy- 
ing the  grounda  The  Imperial  Commission  is,  therefore,  inviting  from 
the  foreign  commissions  suggestions  as  to  how  much  ground  they  want, 
and  how  they  wish  to  employ  it.  Doubtless  in  a  few  days  the  plan  will 
be  settled,  and  the  appropriations  made,  to  be  occupied  in  conformity 
with  the  ground-plan,  which  will  be  promulgated. 

"  I  think  you  will  find  we  have  less  room  in  Group  VI  in  the  Palace 
than  we  require.  My  impression  is,  we  ought  to  occupy  twice  as  niach 
room  as  we  have  in  that  dei»artment.  The  United  States  are  not  so 
strong  in  products  of  the  other  groups  as  in  those  of  the  sixth,  and  they 
are  of  a  kind  that  require  room.  But  the  plan  of  the  building  does  not 
admit  of  giving  us  a  larger  portion  of  room  in  that  group ;  it  is  the  same 
as  tails  to  other  nations ;  but  the  products  of  other  nations  do  not  demand 
so  much  room  in  thai,  department. 

"I  have,  therefore,  proposed,  in  writing  to  Washington,  if  it  should 
be  the  opinion  of  your  committee  also,  to  supplement  the  ground  of  the 
Group  VI  in  the  Part,  provided  the  Imperial  Commission  will  consent  to 
the  requisite  modification;  and  my  present  impression  is,  they  will  do  so, 
though  they  have  not  yet  given  me  a  definite  answer.  You  had  better, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  do  so,  express  your  opinion  to  the 
government  on  this  subject,  and  inform  me  also  of  your  views. 

"  I  shall  not  wait,  however,  for  the  advice,  but  secure  the  ground  con- 
ditionally if  I  can,  but  I  wish  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible  in 
regard  to  it. 

"  If  we  occupy  a  space  in  the  Park  with  objects  of  Group  VI,  it  will 
necessitsite  the  construction  of  a  building  suitable  to  the  purpose  at  our 
expense ;  but  I  think  we  shall  not  hesitate  about  that  if  we  want  it,  nor 
do  I  imagine  Congress  will  hesitate. 

"  The  government  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  satisfied  to  under- 
take an  exhibition  of  the  produce  of  the  country  on  a  diminutive  scale, 
nor  permit  it  to  fall  short  and  be  deficient  for  want  of  room,  nor  on 
account  of  the  additional  expense  this  may  involve.  Belgium  is  in  a 
similar  situation,  and  has  resolved  to  supply  the  room  she  needs  by 
building  on  the  Park,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  permitted ;  but  if 
we  find  we  can  do  without  it  I  shall  bo  glad  of  it. 

"This  proposal  does  not  affect  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
Groups  VIII,  IX,  X,  which  belong  to  the  Park,  the  provisions  and  aUot- 
meiits  for  which  are  now  delayed  by  the  Imperial  Commission." 
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"  No.  22.]  "  Paris,  ifowmfter  29, 1865. 

"  Deae  Sir  :  I  am  favored  with  yoms  of  the  13th  instant,  which 
readied  me  last  eveuiug,  and  I  take  due  note  of  your  observation. 

"  You  will  by  this  time  have  acquired  a  good  idea  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  papers  1  send  yon  by  this  mall  will  complete  your  impression 
of  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  It  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  an  irregular  and  defective  exhibition,  which  characterizes  itself 
by  spontaneous  movements  without  concert  of  producers,  and  an  exhi- 
bition formed  by  the  state,  which  should  be  well  selected,  classified,  and 
complete  in  all  its  parts. 

"  You  desire  to  know  how  long  it  will  be  safe  to  continue  to  receive 
applications,  and  the  dat«  of  the  latest  mail  which  will  reach  here  in 
time. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  reply  to  those  inquiries  if  we  could  be  governed 
solely  by  the  demands  of  the  imperial  programme  for  Jiumary ;  but  this 
is  impossible.  We  must  be  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gramme, taking  the  risk  of  failure ;  there  is  no  other  way. 

"The  tli-st  thing  you  have  now  to  do  is  to  sketch  your  plans  of  the 
ground  for  Groups  II  and  V,  (see  myexplanation  of  plan  3.)  The  second 
is  to  decide  the  space  you  will  give  (or  thereabouts)  to  each  class  of  ob- 
jects in  the  respective  group,  and  mark  out  the  space  in  conformity ;  and 
the  third  is  to  select  from  your  applications  the  most  representative  and 
suitable  products,  and  form  and  Jile  the  groups  and  classes  laid  out  in 
your  plan. 

"  When  this  is  completed  your  exhibition  will  be  formed.  This  work 
requires  knowledge  of  products,  judgment,  and  care;  it  cannot  be 
hastily  done  and  well  done,  but  it  can  doubtless  be  accomplished,  and 
your  plans  drawn  and  catalogues  made  while  Congress  is  deliberating. 

"  There  will  then  remain  but  little  to  do  after  the  decision  of  Congress 
but  to  announce  to  applicants  the  result  of  their  applications.  This 
announcement  will  constitute  the  definitive  allotments  of  ground  to 
exhibitors.  It  forms  the  contract  between  the  exhibitors  and  the  gov- 
ernment, and  between  the  government  and  the  Imperial  Commission, 
and  cannot  be  made,  of  course,  till  authorized  by  the  government,  neither 
on  your  side  with  the  applicants,  nor  on  my  side  with  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission. You  will  doubtless  have  the  work  so  far  advanced,  in  the  form 
indicated,  by  the  time  you  receive  the  orders  of  the  government,  that 
you  can  close  up  the  pai^t  necessary  to  the  report  of  January  31  in  very 
brief  time. 

"This  is  all  you  can  do  in  advance,  and  you  must  be  governed  by  the 
movements  of  Congress  up  to  that  period ;  you  cannot  be  governed  by 
the  requirements  of  the  imperial  programme.  If  we  keep  op  with  the 
action  of  Congress,  (which  we  must  do,)  and  stUI  the  business  flx)m  the 
delay  of  Congress  falls  behind  and  finally  fails,  we  shall  hiive  done  all 
we  could  do.  As  you  will  see  the  movements  of  Congress  you  can  shape 
your  own  by  them ;  but  should  Congress  decide  sooner  than  I  anticipate, 
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you  must  still  take  time  to  do  the  work  in  a  proper  manner.  We  were 
not  aTithorized  to  begin  sooner,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  close  the 
work  prematurely,  half  done  or  badly  done. 

"It  is  easier  to  find  a  reasonable  and  acceptable  excnse  for  taking  the 
time  absolutely  necessary  than  to  apologize  for  imperfect  and  bad  work 
wlien  it  appears. 

"As  soon  as  it  is  decided  that  Congress  will  pay  the  expenses  you 
will  have  applications  enough,  which  will  enable  yon  to  fill  np  the  groups 
and  classes,  and  form  the  exhibition  in  a  more  complete  manner  than 
you  eoald  otherwise  obtain.  But  the  work  of  filling  up  the  groups  and 
classes  will  doubtless  involve  some  negotiations  with  exhibitors,  and  will 
inevitably  require  time,  and  the  work  should  not  be  slighted ;  dispatch 
will  depend  on  the  skill  and  competency  of  your  assistants.  But  T  have 
no  doubt  of  your  being  able  to  keep  tip  with  Congress,  and  you  can 
judge  better  than  1  can  when  and  what  notice,  or  if  any  notice,  to  close 
the  acceptance  of  applications,  is  necessary. 

"If  anything  occurs  to  make  it  necessary  to  be  more  posifi%'e  in  regard 
to  dates,  I  will  of  course  advise  you.  All  I  can  now  say  is,,  you  have 
the  programme  and  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  have  only  to  use 
the  greatest  dispatch  compatible  with  the  circumstances  and  with  the 
work  which  mast  be  done. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  from  what  I  have  since  heard  of  Mr.  Evans,^  he  is 
qualified  for  the  work  I  suggested,  and  will  he  very  useful  to  you.  You 
cannot  get  on  without  a  competent  man  in  tliafc  department,  and  if  he 
is  competent  I  may  want  him  here.  If  (.longress  does  not  refuse  to 
undertake  the  work,  it  will  not  refuse  to  pay  the  cost  of  it ;  if  it  does 
refuse,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  reception  of 
the  produce  of  any  foreign  country  not  presented  by  the  government  of 
the  country,  nor  is  it  likely,  under  the  circumstances,  that  producers 
would  be  willing  to  appear  in  any  other  way  even  if  it  were  practicable, 
which  it  is  not." 

ADVISOEY  COMMITTEE. 

Some  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  tlie  proper 
representation  of  our  country  in  the  Universal  Exposition,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Derby,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  organized  an  "advisory  committee"  to  assist  Mr.  Derby, 
particularly  in  making  selections  from  the  numerous  applications  for 
admission  of  products.  The  services  of  this  committee  were  gratuitous. 
It  consisted  of  ten  members,  one  for  each  of  the  ten  groups  as  set  forth 
in  the  programme  of  the  Imperial  Commission.  The  aid  of  experts  in 
each  group  or  class  was  obtained,  and  great  efforts  were  made,  not  only 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  elsewhere,  by  journeys  through  portions  of 

'Mr.  F.  W.  Evans,  of  BoBtoii,  Massaoliuaetts,  chairman  of  tlie  aflviaoiy  committee 
upon  Group  VI,  who  died  while  engaged  npon  the  worlt  of  organization.  Mr.  Evans  was 
educated  as  an  engineer  at  the  Scale  Central,  Parie,  anil  his  untimely  death  eansed 
a  great  loss  to  the  work. 
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the  United  States,  to  secure  a  full  representation  of  the  multiform  and 
various  proiluets  of  tlie  country.  They  had  the  benefit  of  the  active 
co-operation  of  several  State  Commissioners,  of  many  societies,  and  of 
private  individuals,  and  occasionally  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
with  some  of  the  Government  Commissioners. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  adrisory  committee  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  December,  1866,  the  secretary,  Professor  Charles 
A.  Joy,  was  directed  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  previous 
meetings,  and  to  state  what  further  measures  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  be  required  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  to  a  successful 
completion.  From  the  report  presented  in  conformity  with  these  instruc- 
tions, it  appeiirs  that  early  in  January  of  18(i6  the  following  communi- 
cation was  addressed  to  Mr.  Derby  by  the  committee : 

"  Your  communication  of  the  19th  instant,  informing  us  that  '  upon 
consultation  with  prominent  citizens  interested  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  our  country,'  we  had  been  designated  as  a 
committee  to  aid  yoii  in  the  selection  of  proper  articles  for  exhibition  in 
Paris  in  1867,  has  been  duly  received;  and  after  a  brief  consideration  ot 
the  subject,  and  in  compliance  with  your  request,  we  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  suggestions : 

"  This  is  the  tirst  time  that  the  government  has  proposed  to  take  part 
in  a. foreign  exhibition.  Hitlierto  the  representation  has  been  by  indi- 
vidual eitbrt  and  without  system,  and  has  been  in  no  sense  national. 

"  It  is  now  incumbent  upon  those  having  the  matter  in  charge  to  take 
prompt,  efftcient,  and  comprehensive  action,  to  insure  a  creditable  dis- 
l)lay  of  the  products  and  productive  capacity  of  the  United  States;  and 
if.  In  consequence  of  tlie  shortness  of  time  and  of  inadequate  appropria- 
tions, it  is  tbund  that  the  work  caunot  be  properly  done,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  nation  to  be  excluded  from  the  Exposition  than  for  ua  to  send 
forward  a  defective  and  partial  exhibition,  which  wUi  be  neither  useful 
nor  resiiectable,  nor  in  any  way  representative  of  the  products  of  the 
country. 

"The  representation  of  the  United  States  at  the  Exposition  of  1867, 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  its  government  and  its  people,  and  worthy 
of  effort  and  expenditures,  would  be  one  that  furnishes  its  representa- 
tive products  in  each  of  tlie  several  classes  as  set  forth  by  the  Imperial 
Commissioners,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  exist  in  this  country. 

"  111  our  judgment,  even  if  the  time  were  not  short,  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  undertaking  to  obtain  these  products  by  an  appeal  for 
voluntary  oftera ;  but  under  present  circumstances,  and  expressly  in 
reference  to  that  of  time,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  measures 
will  effect  the  desired  representation,  and  that  therefore  recourse  must 
be  had  to  very  different  means  in  order  to  insure  the  end  in  view. 

"  First,  As  it  appears  to  us,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  made  known  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  view  of  great  and  important  national  considerations,  to  take 
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the  necessary  measures,  with  tlie  co-operation  of  its  citizens,  to  bave  the 
products  and  i>roductive  capacity  of  the  country  fairly  represented  at 
the  Exposition  of  1867. 

"  Second.  That  the  government  will  furnish  all  the  transportation 
necessary  from  the  seaports  of  the  United  States  to  Paris  and  back ;  that 
it  will  provide  agents  to  receive,  take  care  of,  and  return  the  products 
furnished ;  and  that  it  will  empower  a  suitable  commission  to  apply  for 
and  receive  applications  in  such  detail  as  may  be  necessary  for  selection, 
and  finally  to  determine  what  articles  are  to  be  asked  for,  obtained,  and 
tbrwarded,  and  that,  in  defining  the  duties  of  such  commission,  it  shall 
l>e  specially  provided  that  the  best  products  of  the  several  kinds  shall 
he  selected,  and  where  there  are  numerous  producers  of  the  same  class 
of  products  of  tlie  same  degree  of  exeellen<!e,  care  shall  be  taken  to 
apportion  the  articled  among  as  large  a  number  of  producers  as  possible. 

"  A  publication  of  this  intention  of  the  government,  accompanied  by 
an  appeal  in  the  proper  spirit  and  language,  and  setting  forth  clearly 
what  is  a^ked  for  of  the  producers,  and,  impressively,  the  principle  of 
tairness  and  imiiartiality  that  will  be  required  of  the  commission,  would, 
it  appears  to  us,  meet  with  a  response  which  would  enable  the  commis- 
sion to  pertbrrn  its  part. 

'*  To  some  extent  the  commission  might  find  it  necessary  to  make 
s)>ecial  application  to  obtain  creditable  products.  It  would  be  of  great 
service  to  such  commission  to  have  copies  of  the  catalogues  of  the 
expositions  of  1851, 1855,  and  1802,  in  Europe,  and  of  1853  in  the  United 
■States. 

"The  government  of  the  United  8ta:tes  ought  to  be  a  contributor,  as 
is  the  case  with  foreign  goremments.  It  could  order  the  whole  of  the 
larger  parts  of  an  engine  for  a  war  steamer  to  be  set  up  in  Paris,  as  a 
fair  indication  of  our  capacity  in  that  class  of  production. 

"  Should  the  action  of  the  government  and  of  the  producers  of  the 
United  States  be  of  the  character  briefly  set  forth,  it  is  evident  that  no 
small  space  at  the  Exposition  will  be  required;  and  we  deem  it  necessary 
to  remark  that,  in  view  of  such  action,  the  spaces  occupied  in  the  expo- 
sitions of  1851, 18i>5,  and  1862,  under  entirely  different  iniluences,  afford 
110  i)roper  basis  of  conclusion  as  to  the  allotment  required  in  IStiT. 

"  N^ot  having  before  us  any  estimate  of  the  expenditures  required  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  manner  proposed,  we  can 
hardly  with  propriety  name  any  sum ;  but  in  our  view  of  the  urgent 
nee^  of  very  prompt  action,  we  deem  it  proper  to  say  tliat  it  appears  to 
us  that  not  less  timn  $300,000  should  be  placed  at  tlie  command  of  the 
appropriate  department,  from  which  the  commission  would  receive  its 
powers  and  instructions,  and  to  which  it  would  make  application  for 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  perform  the  work  intrusted  to  them. 

"In  this  communication  we  have  aimed  to  present,  in  a  summary 
manner,  the  views  which  we  have  formed.  Of  conrse,  very  much  remains 
t«  be  considered  and  decided. 
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"  If  in  the  future  proceedings  it  is  thought  that  we  can  be  of  service, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  and  to  render  such  aid  as  may  be  in  our 
power. 

"  For  the  advisory  committee :  [Signed  by]  Horatio  Allen,  Samuel  B. 
Ruggles,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Charles  A.  Joy,  subcommittee." 

An  estimate  of  expenses  was  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  above 
letter. 

"  Mr.  Ruggles  and  Mr.  WCcElrath,  of  our  committee,  repeatedly  visited 
Washington  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  for  immediate  action. 

"  They,  with  others,  addrea.sed  public  meetings  and  i>ublished  articles 
in  the  papers  of  the  day. 

''It  was  not  until  the  5th  of  July  last,  more  than  a  year  after  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  had  been  first  called  to  the  subject,  that  any 
appropriations  were  made,  and  those  then  made  were  quite  inadequat*> 
in  amount. 

"  The  United  States  agency  has  therefore  labored  under  disadvantages 
not  experienced  in  other  countries. 

"  The  uncertainty  which  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  Congress,  in  the 
peculiar  condition,  at  a  certain  period,  of  our  public  relations  nith  France, 
■whether  the  United  States  would  participate  at  all  in  the  Exposition, 
and  the  consequent  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  appropriation,  rendered 
it  impossible,  at  an  early  day,  to  arouse  the  national  spirit  to  the  extent 
that  a  different  state  of  facts  would  undoubtedly  have  witnessed. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  untoward  circumstances,  a  very  considerable 
worii  has  been  done,  and  much  more  can  be  accomi)lished  if  immediate 
additional  aid  be  rendered  by  Congress. 

"  The  highest  interests  of  the  nation  evidently  demanded  the  utmost 
efforts  of  your  committee  to  stimulate  the  country  without  delay  to  a 
full  exhibition  of  its  products,  notwithstanding  any  temporary  inade- 
quacy of  the  appropriations. 

"  Tliey  have  proceeded  under  the  conviction  that  Congress,  when  fully 
acquainted  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  its  consequent  neces- 
sities, would  make  any  necessary  increase  in  the  appropriations. 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  December  4, 1866,  the 
respective  chairmen  of  the  ten  groups  submitted  full  reports  of  what 
they  had  been  able  to  accomplish  up  to  that  date." 

Mr.  William  J.  Hoppin,  chairman  of  the  committee  for  Group  I,  em- 
bracing works  of  art,  &c.,  reported  that  a  general  invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Exposition  had  been  addressed  to  artistj^  and  others,  and 
extensively  circulated  in  the  newspapers.  A  committee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  selecting  was  organized  from  among  the  owners  of  privat<> 
galleries  and  familiar  with  the  condition  of  art  in  this  country. 

"  They  adopted  tlie  rule  to  accept,  if  possible,  only  the  best  things  we 
hare  done  since  1855,  and  this  rule  necessarily  excluded  some  interest- 
ing and  creditable  works,  which,  if  the  competition  were  among  our- 
selves, and  not  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,  would 
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probably  have  been  admitted.  Want  of  space  also  compelled  the  exclu- 
sion of  some  valoable  productions. 

"  It  was  determined  to  give  great  predominance  to  landscapes  in  our 
seleotiou,  because  this  was  the  department  in  which  the  American  sehool 
of  art  has  gained  most  distinction. 

"  In  obedience  to  these  rnles,  the  ai-t  committee  endeavored  to  decide 
which  were  the  best  pictures  that  had  been  painted  hy  the  leading  men 
within  the  last  ten  ye.ars,  and  then  to  obtain  theseworks  by  direct  appli- 
cations to  their  owners. 

"  In  sculpture  the  same  general  rules  of  selection  prevailed,  aud  some 
of  our  best  productions  will  be  sent  to  Paris. 

"The  owners  of  these  works  of  art  expect  no  private  advantages  from 
this  enterprise,  and  are  willing,  for  no  other  motive  than  to  increase  the 
fame  of  the  artists  and  the  credit  of  the  nation,  to  submit  to  the  absence 
of  their  treasures  for  nearly  a  year,  and  to  the  risk  of  their  possible  loss. 
It  therefore  seems  no  more  than  reasonable  that  Congress  should  make 
an  additional  appropriation  for  return  freight,  premiums  of  insurance, 
and  the  necessary  expense  of  an  agent  or  custodian. 

"  The  value  of  the  works  of  art  thus  contributed  aud  loaned  by  these 
individuals  for  the  public  beneflt  is  at  least  $150,000,  and  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unjust  and  ungenerous  if,  in  addition  to  the  sacrifices  made 
by  them,  they  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  charges  indicated 
above." 

Protfessor  Charles  A.  Joy,  chairman  of  Group  II,  embracing  books, 
proofs  and  apparatus  of  photography,  musical  instruments,  medical  and 
surgical  instruments,  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments,  &c., 
reported : 

That  there  were  147  applications  for  space;  of  these  50  were  with- 
drawn volantarily  or  rejected,  leaving  97  producers  to  whom  space  was 
assigned. 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Buggies,  chairman  of  the  committee  upon  Group  V, 
and  commissioner,  reported : 

"  The  chairman  of  this  group,  soon  after  his  appointment  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  July  as  one  of  the  ten  professional  commissioners,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  adequate  action  by  the  country  personally  visited 
all  the  StatesfromNewTorkwestward  to  Minnesota  and  Iowa  inclusive, 
explaining  the  importance  of  the  Exposition  to  the  interests  of  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  United  States, 

"In  these  efforts,  aud  especially  in  the  northwestern  States,  he  was 
actively  and  efficiently  aided  by  two  of  his  associates  in  the  commission, 
Mr.  James  H.  Bowen,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Henry  F.  Q.  d'Aligny,  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  also  by  the  zealous  co-operation  of 
several  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  several  States,  including 
Mr.  J.  L.  Butler,  of  Missouri,  Mr.  J.  P.  Reynolds,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  J. 
A.  Wilstach,  of  Indiana," 
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The  magnitude'  in  number  and  in  bulk  of  the  contributions  in  Class  40 
of  tliis  group,  the  products  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  select  only  tlie  most  important  and  cliaracteristic  portions.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  experts,  not  only  to  make  the 
necessary  selections,  but  to  classify,  label,  and  properly  pack  in  boxes 
the  specimens  to  be  sent,  and  for  that  purpose  to  procure  suitable  rooms 
and  several  skilled  assistants. 

This  labor  for  a  portion  of  the  collections  sent  to  Paris  from  New  York 
was  performed  chiefly  by  and  under  the  direction  of  Profewsor  Thomas 
Egleston  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Evans,  chairman  of  Group  VI,  embracing  machinery,  &e., 
I'eported : 

"  The  committee  on  Group  VI  was  organized  in  July  last,  as  soon  as  the 
action  of  Congress  rendered  it  certain  that  the  articles  accepted  could  be 
sent.  They  had  to  select  from  about  five  hundred  applications,  and  their 
aim  has  been  to  fill  up  the  space  allotted  to  them  with  representative 
articles  for  each  class,  paying  no  regsird  to  priority  of  application,  and 
taking  care  that  every  branch  of  manufacture  and  of  industry  comprised 
in  tliis  group  should  be  represented. 

"In  order  to  do  this,  the  space  being  limited,  the  committee  had  first 
to  decide  on  tlie  relative  amount  of  ground  to  be  allotted  to  each  class, 
and  then  to  fill  up  such  space  with  tlie  representative  articles  correspond- 
ing. This  part  of  the  work  required  cjireful  study,  much  correspondeace, 
and  some  travel,  in  order  to  see  and  understand,  so  as  to  decide  know- 
ingly on  the  merits  of  the  articles  for  which  space  was  demanded, 

"  Some  of  tlie  best  articles  not  being  forthcoming,  the  committee 
deemed  it  advisable  to  solicit  their  representation,  especially  when  such 
exhibition  would  necessarily  entail  great  expense  upon  the  owners. 
And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  agency  to 
furnish  material  aid  for  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  expensive  and 
complicated  machinery,  whose  exhibition  would  confer  lasting  honor 
upon  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  country  without  any  immediate  pecu- 
niary benefit  to  the  owners." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Carpenter,  chairman  of  Group  VIII,  embracing  animals  and 
specimens  of  agricultural  establishments,  reported : 

"  That,  under  the  prohibition  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  in  France, 
in  view  of  the  danger  from  the  prevalent  cattle  plague,  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  send  live  animals  to  the  Exposition.  The  few  articles 
applied  for  were  transferred  to  Group  VI." 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  reported  as  follows : 

"  Prom  the  preceding  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
ten  groups  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  your  committees  in  the  limited  tiine  at  their  dis- 
posal. There  have  been  about  twelve  hundred  applications  for  permis- 
sion to  exhibit  products.    Some  of  them  were  made  in  the  name  of  States, 
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and  cover  a  large  number  of  individuals.  The  nnmber  of  persons  di- 
rectly interested  in  tlie  Exposition  amonnts  to  several  tlionsands. 

"  The  money  value  of  the  articles  to  be  exhibited  cannot  be  stated  with 
accnracy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate;  but  as  only 
choice  articles  have  been  accepted,  it  can  safely  be  put  down  at  many 
hundred  thousand  dollars, 

"Many  products,  the  exhibition  of  which  wonld  have  proved  highly 
advantageous  to  the  country,  were  practically  excluded  for  the  I'eason 
that  there  was  no  provision  for  return  freight.  To  send  them  to  Paris 
was,  in  some  instances,  equivalent  to  giving  them  away. 

"There  has  been  much  enlightened  patriotism  displayed  on  the  part 
of  exhibitors.  Many  of  them  have  expended  lai'ge  sums  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  world  what  we  can  produce,  and  western 
railroad  companies  have  liberally  ottered  to  carry  freight  for  the  Expo- 
sition free  of  charge. 

"  Your  committee  having  been  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  work 
from  the  beginning,  knowing  what  has  been  accomplished  and  how  much 
may  yet  be  done,  are  in  the  condition  to  state  what  further  sums  are 
required  to  maintain  the  credit  of  our  country  in  participating  in  this 
world-wide  enterprise. 

"To  sum  up  these  necessities,  thei'e  is  urgent  need  of  an  immediate 
additional  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  save  the 
property  of  exliibitors  and  to  complete  the  work  begun. 

"The  enlightened  citizens  who  have  loaned  their  valuable  works  of 
art  must  be  secured  from  pecuniary  loss  on  freight  and  insurauee ;  the 
expense  of  collecting,  assorting,  selecting,  and  labeling  ores  and  miner- 
als, and  of  publishing  concise  statistical  statements  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  our  mineral  lands,  ongbt  to  be  defrayed  by  the  government, 
with  additional  appropriation  for  return  freiglit  of  suites  of  specimens 
which  institutions  and  individuals  are  willing  to  loan  for  the  Exposition. 

"In  the  department  of  machinery  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the 
agency  is  altogether  inadequate ;  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  mo- 
tive power  in  the  supplementary  building  in  the  Park,  or  a  very  large 
class  of  exhibitors  will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  their 
machines  in  motion,  and  a  considerable  addition  to  the  transportation 
fund  is  reqnired'to  enable  the  agent  to  forward  some  of  the  moat  import- 
ant machiues  yet  offered. 

"The  fund  is  also  inadequate  for  inland  transportation  in  France  and 
return  of  the  packages  to  the  seaport  j  also  for  the  care  of  them  in  Paris 
and  the  necessary  services  of  agents  and  interpreters. 

"  There  is  not  sufBeient  money  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
agent  in  New  York,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  but  for  the  gratuitous  aid 
received  from  persons  not  officially  connected  with  the  Exposition,  and 
the  meager  salaries  accepted  by  yourself  and  others,  the  work  would 
have  been  seriously  iuterrupted. 

"In  the  original  plan  of  organization,  prepared  by  the  secretary  of 
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this  committee,  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  ten  commis- 
sionera  to  report  the  sciciiti&c  results  of  the  Exposition,  and  it  was  pro- 
jtosed  to  give  each  commissioner  authority  to  employ  the  necessarj- 
assistants.  They  shonld  also  be  authorized,  as  a  body,  to  appoint  a  sec- 
retary to  keep  and  preserve  proper  records  of  their  proceedings  and  their 
correspondence,  and  to  provide  rooms  at  Paris  for  meetings  and  busi- 
ness, with  the  necessary  incidental  expenses. 

"Adequate  provision  should  also  be" made  for  the  expense  of  collect- 
ing and  exhibiting  the  weights  and  measures,  and  especially  the  coins 
of  the  United  States,  reaching  back:  to  our  colonial  era,  to  properly  pre- 
pare for  the  international  discussion  invited  by  the  French  commission 
of  the  very  important  question  of  a  common  unit  of  money  for  the  use 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  successful  establishment  of  a  coinage  of  uni- 
form weight  and  fineness,  and  common  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
would  annually  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

"For  the  necessary  objects  above  specified,  your  advisor^'  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  an  expenditure  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  the  pro- 
fessional commissioners  will  be  necessary,  and  should  be  appropriated 
by  Congress. 

"It  should  be  consi<lered,  moi-eover,  that  the  task  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  these  ten  commissioners,  of  preparing  a  report  or  series  of 
reports  upon  the  Exposition,  and  upon  the  several  departments  of  indns- 
try  whicli  will  be  represented  in  it,  is  one  which,  for  its  proper  execution, 
wUl  require  a  species  of  assistance  for  which  no  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  resolutions  under  which  they  have  been  appointed.  In  order  that 
such  reports  may  subserve  the  purpose  intended  of  promoting  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts  of  industry  in  the  country,  and  thus  contributing 
to  the  national  wealth,  they  should  exhibit  not  only  the  present  condi- 
tion of  each  department,  but  also  some  sketch  of  its  history,  and  some 
account  of  the  progressive  steps  by  which  it  has  reached  its  present  state 
of  perfection.  They  will  consequently  require  a  large  amount  of  special 
study  and  of  corresiiondence  or  personal  communicatiou  with  the  scien- 
tific and  practical  men  of  other  countries. 

"  For  the  intelligible  presentation  of  the  results  they  will  require  to  be 
illustrated  by  numerous  drawings  and  diagrams,  exhibiting  the  construc- 
tions, apparatus,  and  machinery  employed  in  the  various  processes  which 
they  describe.  The  purely  mechanical  labor  of  digesting  the  literary 
material  thus  collected,  and  of  preparing  the  illustrations  necessary, 
would  be  more  than  sufKcient  to  occupy  all  the  time  of  the  commission- 
ers, were  not  their  proper  task  a  higher  one  than  that  of  mere  histori- 
ans. If  their  labors  are  to  be  practically  u&efiil,  they  must  be  free  to 
study,  discuss,  and  criticise  the  objects  and  processes  upon  which  they 
report,  to  bring  into  clear  relief  whatever  is  most  meritorious  in  each, 
and  to  point  out  the  particulars  in  which  improvement  is  still  to  be  de- 
sired, and  the  directions  in  which  it  may  be  sought.    They  should, 
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therefore,  be  authorized  and  enabled  to  employ  such  artistic  and  profes- 
sional assistance  as  may  relieve  tliem  of  that  portion  of  their  work  which 
they  could  only  perform  in  person,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  flinal 
value  of  their  reports. 

"The  necessity  of  providing  the  commissioners  with  such  assistance 
was  early  perceived  and  pointed  out  by  Professor  Joy  in  a  letter  to  your- 
self published  by  Congress  and  by  the  Commissioner  General  of  the 
United  Stivtes  in  Paris. 

"In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  date 
of  31st  January,  1866,  Mr.  Beckwith,  with  the  intelligent  forecast  char- 
acterizing all  his  official  communications,  remarks:  'The  resolutions 
presented  to  Congress  on  the  21st  of  December  proposed  appropriations 
for  a  scientific  commission  of  ten  members,  corresponding  to  the  ten 
groups  of  products.  Bat  this  number,  unassisted,  will  not  be  suffiinent. 
It  will  devolve  upon  them  not  only  to  make  the  requisite  studies  and 
reiwrts,  but  also  to  serve  on  international  juries.  The  latter  service, 
though  requiring  much  time,  will  afford  the  best  opportunities  for  infor- 
mation resulting  from  the  investigations,  experiments,  and  discussions 
of  the  juries.  But  they  will  not  be  equal  to  the  work  iHthout  assistants, 
and  they  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  services  of  scientific 
and  professional  assistants  can  be  engaged,  whose  special  studies,  collo- 
quial knowledge  of  continental  languages,  familiarity  with  the  conti- 
nental nomenelatui'e  of  the  sciences  and  industrial  arts,  together  with 
their  personal  acquaintances,  access  to  sources  of  information  and  works 
of  authority  and  local  knowledge  in  general,  will  render  their  services  as 
assistants  highly  efficient.  The  scientific  commission  thus  supplemented 
will  be  equal  to  the  work  requiretl  of  it,  and  more  useful  labor  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  way  at  less  cost  than  in  any  other  way.' 

"The  Advisory  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  several  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  which  have  resolved  to  participate  in  the  Exposition 
have  not  been  in  any  case  unmindful  of  this  important  provision.  Our 
professional  and  scientific  commissioners  cannot  but  deeply  feel  the  dis- 
advantage under  which  they  must  necessarily  labor,  tmless  Congress 
shall  see  fit  to  concede  to  them  the  same  aid  in  the  execution  of  their 
task  as  will  be  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-commissioners  from  other  lands. 

"By  reference  to  the  early  correspondence  between  the  Commissioner 
Greuerid  and  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Paris,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  appropriations  already  made  by  Congress  fall  short  by  more 
than  forty  thousand  dollars  of  the  sum  estimated  by  the  Commissioner 
General  as  the  very  minimum  necessary  to  secure  for  our  country  a  cred- 
itable representation  at  the  Exposition,  and  very  much  furtlier  below 
what  he  thought  desirable.  These  estimates  were  made  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  what  other  governments  were  doing,  and  could  have  been 
dictated  solely  by  a  patriotic  desire,  not  only  to  secure  to  our  country 
all  the  important  advantages  which  may  be  made  to  flow  from  this  great 
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international  comparison  of  industries,  but  also  to  see  her  honorably  sas- 
taining  her  part  in  this  most  generous  of  rivalries. 

"  His  estimates  will  be  found  iu  a  published  correspondence,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Bigelow  under  date  of  November  22, 1865,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  the  additional  appropriations  asked  for  by  the  under- 
signed might  be  made  without  transcending  the  limits  assigned  by  him, 
and  whieli  the  necessities  of  tlie  case,  as  they  have  developed  them- 
selves, have  si  1  own  to  be  too  low. 

"The  Advisory  Committee  beg  leave  further  to  submit  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  joint  resolutiou  of  Congress  making  an  appropriation  of  a 
certain  definite  sum  for  the  purpose  of  defrayhig  the  personal  expenses 
of  the  ten  commissioners  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
might  with  propriety  be  modified.  While  these  professional  men  may 
desire  to  derive  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  their  connection  with  the 
commission,  it  cannot  be  proper  or  just  that  they  should  sufter  positive 
pecuniary  loss.  Their  serviee.s,  if  properly  performed,  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  material  benefit  to  the  country.  If  worth  having,  they  are  worth  pay- 
ing for.  Their  terms  of  service,  including  the  time  occupied  in  going 
and  returning,  extend  over  a  period  of  eight  months.  A  moment's  con- 
sideriition  is  enough  to  show  that  the  cost  of  a  voyage  to  France,  out 
and  back,  and  the  necessary  expense  of  living  for  such  a  length  of  time 
in  a  toreign  cai)ital  crowded  with  visitors,  and  at  prices  greatly  enhanced, 
are  most  inadequately  met  by  the  appropriation  in  the  joint  resolution. 
It  would  surely  be  more  just,  and  far  more  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  nation,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  actu- 
ally necessitry  expenses  of  the  ten  commissioners,  to  be  duly  audited  on 
proper  vouchers  by  any  appropriate  ofiBcer  of  the  government. 

"In  conclusion,  and  in  view  of  the  preceding  facts  and  considerations, 
■we,  tlie  undersigned,  are  of  opinion  that  the  pecuniary  means  now  at 
your  disposal  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  various 
industrial  and  public  interests  of  the  country, 

"We  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  you  make  immediate  ap- 
plication to  Congress  for  an  additional  appropriation,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

"The  total  expenditure  would  even  then  fall  considerably  short  of  the 
proportionate  expenditure  by  most  of  the  countries  represented  in  the 
Exposition,  but  it  would  enable  the  United  States  to  maintaiu  to  a  fair 
extent  its  just  rank  in  this  great  concourse  of  nations." 

This  report  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Derby,  and  was  signed  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  admission  committees  of  the  ten  groups. 

RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTEB    BY   THE    CHAMBEE    OF    COMMERCE. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  was  held 
on  IViday,  January  12,  1866,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Samuel  B,  Buggies,  Mr.  Denning  Duer,  Mr.  George  Op- 
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dyke,  Mr.  J.  8.  T.  Stranahaii,  and  Mr.  Elliot  C.  Cowdin,  in  relation  to  the 
Universal  Exposition  of  Industry  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1867 ;  President 
A,  A.  Low  in  the  chair.  The  Hon,  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee,  re]»rted  the  following  resolntions  for  adoption : 

''Resolved,  Tliat  the  Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  have  learned, 
■with  profound  satisfaction,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  government  of  France,  to  unite  with 
the  otlier  governments  of  the  ■world  in  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris, 
in  April,  1807,  of  the  products  of  each ;  and  will  confidently  rely  on  the 
intelligence  and  liberality  of  Congress  to  make  timely  and  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  exhibiting  the  products  of  the  American  Union  on  the 
proposed  occasion,  in  such  a  manner  and  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  main- 
tain its  jiist  rank  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

"Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  well-considered  action  of  the  French 
government  calling  npon  all  its  departmental  authorities,  including  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  academies  of  art,  to  co-oper- 
ate, within  the  proper  limits  of  their  authority,  in  the  enlightened  design 
of  fully  displaying  the  products  of  France,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
this  the  principal  national  city  of  the  United  States  feel  called  upon  to 
exert  whatever  intlueiice  they  may  possess  with  their  fellow-citizens 
throughout  the  Union  to  induce  them  promptly  to  furnish  to  the  pro- 
posed Exposition,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  such  specimens  of  their 
products  of  industry  or  art  as  may  elevate  our  national  charact«r;  and 
to  secure  more  effectually  this  object,  they  do  now  invite  appropriate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  other  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of 
trade  of  our  country. 

"Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  members  of  this 
chamber,  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards 
of  trade  in  the  different  cities  of  the  United  States  to  the  peculiar  na- 
tional importance,  both  political  and  financial,  of  the  proposed  Exposi- 
tion, in  exhibiting  to  the  governments  and  the  peoples  of  Europe  the 
natural  and  industrial  resources  of  the  American  Union,  now  happily 
restored  in  its  full  constitutional  authority." 

Mr.  Buggies  supported  the  resolutions  with  eloquent  and  appropriate 
remarks,  after  which  Mr.  Cowdin  addressed  the  chamber  on  the  subject. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  committee  author- 
ized to  forward  (hem  to  Congress,  and  also  to  the  various  chambers  of 
commerce  and  boards  of  trade  throughout  the  country. 

liFFOKTS  TO  OBTA™  EXTENSION  OF  TIME. 

Mr.  BecMnth  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"Paeis,  January  25, 1806. 
"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  30th  December, 
advising  reception  of  my  communication  of  the  15th,  and  to  thank  you 
for  the  attention  it  had  received. 
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"  I  think  you  will  desire  to  be  informed  exactly  of  our  relations  to  the 
Imperial  CommlBsion  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  time,  and  I  take  leave 
to  annex  hereto  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Derby  of  the  24th  instant,  which 
contains  at  once  a  statement  of  the  situation  and  my  advices  to  him  in 
conformity  therewith,  for  his  guidance," 

Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Derby. 

"  Paris,  January  24,  1866. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  1  am  favored  with  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  No.  15, 
and  am  gratified  and  encouraged  by  the  good  spirits  in  which  you  write. 

"The  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  undoubtedly  receive  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress,  and  if  followed  immediately  by  the 
concurrent  axition  of  other  chambers,  the  movement  will  have  still  more 
weight. 

"  The  decision  of  Congress  is  vital,  and  if  the  Exposition  is  worthy  of 
their  attention,  it  deserves  immediate  attention,  before  it  is  too  late. 

"My  letter  of  the  23d  of  December,  ISo.  31,  will  have  relieved  you,  I 
trust,  lirom  immediate  anxiety  in  regard  to  time  for  filling  up  classes, 
and  enabled  you  to  go  on  with  the  work  without  interruption. 

"  I  regret  that  I  cannot  make  the  extension  of  time  definite  and  name 
the  utmost  limit  that  can  be  obtained. 

"  But  I  tfeel  no  hesitation  iu  suggesting  that  it  will  not  exceed  three 
months  from  the  Slst  instant,  and  this  is  more  than  I  think  the  Imperial 
Commission  would  now  consent  to. 

"Ton  should  not,  therefore,  undertake  anything  on  a  scale  which  can. 
not  be  brought  to  maturity  so  as  to  enable  yoii  to  complete  the  list  and 
catalogue  within  this  time. 

"  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  near  ten  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
pro]>osal  of  the  French  government  was  communicated  to  the  cabinet  at 
Washington,  that  Congress  assembled  early  in  December,  that  the  French 
government  has  not  yet  been  informed  that  the  United  States  will  take 
part  in  the  Exposition,  and  that  we  are  not  yet  authorized  to  make  defin- 
itive engagements  with  the  Imperial  Commission. 

"  The  embarrassments  resulting  from  this  delay  are  not  mitigated  by 
their  being  unavoidable.  We  are,  therefore,  not  in  a  favorable  situation 
for  asking  the  Imperial  Commission  to  put  themselves  to  further  incon- 
venience. We  should  be  able,  first,  to  report  to  them  the  favorable  action 
of  Congress,  which  would  carry  the  assurance  that  the  changes  we  ask 
them  to  make  would  not  be  made  in  vain. 

"Neither  is  it  expedient  for  ns  to  move  in  this  prematurely,  and  pre- 
sent to  the  Imperial  Commission  occasion  to  act  under  circumstances  so 
unfavorable  to  us  as  to  be  likely  to  result  in  giving  us  less  time  than  we 
may  expect  at  a  later  period. 

"  The  date  when  the  second  report  will  he  due  (Slst  instant)  has  not 
yet  arrived.  Previous  to  that  the  Imperial  Commission  cannot  acton 
its  own  impulse.    It  is  therefore  safe  to  wait  and  leave  the  initiative  to 
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them,  and,  as  they  know  our  situation  and  are  disposed  to  favor  us,  they 
will  not  move  in  the  matter  till  they  are  obliged  to.  When  they  call  on 
ns  to  report  I  will  respond  and  make  tlie  best  terms  I  csm  for  time ;  bnt 
before  this  event  occurs  I  fiilly  expect  the  action  of  Congress  will  change 
the  situation  and  make  it  more  favorable. 

"  The  Imperial  Oommiasiou  is  well  disposed  to  aid  us  in  regard  to  time 
'  as  much  as  it  can,'  and  1  observe  that '  it  can '  a  little  more,  if  we  help 
them  to  help  us,  by  leaving  to  them  for  the  present  the  diflftculty  of  pre- 
venting us  from  helping  ourselves. 

"  I  have  fully  explained  the  situation  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  we  are  of 
one  opinion  on  the  subject. 

"I  have  also  discussed  it  with  M.  Le  Play,  and  have  informed  him 
that  I  shall  at  present  leave  the  initiative  to  him,  but  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  cut  the  work  short  at  this  stage  and  spoil  it,  and  must  assume 
that  as  much  time  as  possible  will  ultijnately  be  granted. 

"His  replies  are  made  under  the  reser^'es  which  comport  with  his  rela- 
tions to  the  Imperial  Commission,  but  be  appreciates  the  situation,  and 
is  satisfied  with  the  course  which,  tbr  the  present,  I  propose,  and  this 
leaves  me  no  uneasiness  on  the  subject. 

"  Be  assured  that  I  shall  obtain  as  much  time  as  can  be  obtained, 
which,  I  think,  will  in  no  case  exceed  three  months,  and  shall,  in  so 
doing,  presence  a  good  understanding  with  the  Imperial  Commission, 
which  is  all  that  the  situation  requires — at  all  events,  all  that  it  admits  of. 

"  The  time  we  have  lost  cannot  be  recovered  nor  wholly  made  up  from 
the  fnture,  and  we  shall  suffer  some  inconvenience  from  it. 

"  The  gentlemen  you  name  as  having  come  to  your  aid  will  be  of  great 
service  to  yon,  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  they  are  wilhng  to  lend 
their  influence  and  co-operation. 

"  The  estimates  of  cost  of  a  suitable  building  in  the  Park,  returned  to 
me,  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  producing  them 
as  a  basis  for  appropriations. 

"  1  subsequently  obtained  estimates  from  the  architects  of  the  Palace, 
who  compute  the  cost  of  what  we  shall  require  at  about  Ave  dollars  per 
square  yard  of  ground  covered  by  a  building,  and  I  have  reported  tiiis 
estimate  to  the  Department  of  State." 

Mr.  Beehwith  to  Mr.  Seicard. 

"PASis,  April  29,  Ism. 
"  Sir:  The  Imperial  Commission  has  thus  far  assented  to  the  delays 

I  have  been  obliged  to  ask  for,  which  it  was  possible  to  grant,  without 
arresting  tlie  progress  of  some  portion  of  the  works  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars. 

"It  is  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  works  in  the  Champ  de  Mai-s 
that  we  should  now  decide  and  agree  definitively  to  occupy  the  ground 
reserved  for  us  or  relinquish  it,  that  it  may  be  prepared  for  other  uses, 
4  p  E 
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"  The  annexed  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  me  by  the  Imperial 
Commission,  sets  forth  fully  the  situation  of  the  Park  busiaess,  and  indi- 
cates the  necessity  of  an  early  decision.  The  letter  is  accompanied  by  a 
plan  showing  the  ground  reserved. 

*'I  have,  therefore,  asked  for  the  further  delay  requisite  to  make  this 
communication,  and  that  I  may  be  exactly  informed  on  the  subject  before 
surrendering  the  ground,  if  it  be  not  possible  to  retain  it." 

"Paris,  Junel,  18C6. 

"  I  annex  hereto  a  letter  from  the  Imperial  Commission,  *  •  ■  It 
sets  forth  verj-  clearly  the  progress  and  present  situation  of  the  prelimi- 
nary work  for  the  Exposition,  and  the  necessity  for  proceeding  on  our 
part,  and  fixes  the  3{)th  of  June  for  the  delayed  reports  due  from  us, 

"  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  action  of  Congress  will  have  enabled 
Mr.  Derby  to  proceed,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  close  up  and  send  in 
his  report  by  the  time  named." 

M.  Le  Play  to  Mr.  BeckwUh.^ 

"  Paris,  May  26, 1866. 

"I  have  the  honor  fo  remind  you  that,  in  accordance  with  article  seven 
of  the  general  regulations,  the  foreign  committees  are  i-eqnested  to  furnish 
a  plan  of  places  to  the  scale  of  0.003  of  a  metre,  indicating  by  group  and 
class  the  space  assigned  to  eaeh  exhibitor,  with  the  exhibitor's  name,  pre- 
vious to  the  3l8t  of  January,  1866. 

"  It  is  now  four  months  since  the  expiration  of  the  time,  and  the  Im- 
perial Commission,  not  bai'ing  received  that  document,  needs  the  infor- 
mation, in  order  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  general  plan. 

"The  Imperial  Commission  leaves  the  foreign  commissions  free  to 
arrange  their  articles  as  they  please,  within  the  space  allotted  to  them, 
provided  the  principles  of  general  classification  are  regarded;  but  cer- 
tain measures  must  he  considered  together,  by  comparing  the  plans  of 
the  different  states,  and  settled  jointly,  for  the  following  reasons ; 

"  Each  nation,  as  you  know,  is  separated  from  its  neighbors,  on  one 
side  by  a  partition  put  up  by  joint  expense,  and  on  the  other  by  a  passage- 
way. In  regard  to  this  partition,  the  architects  wish  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  doors  in  it,  to  afford  a  free  circulation.  The  Imperial  Com- 
mission offers  its  kind  mediation  to  arrange  this  communication  between 
neighboring  states;  but  this  cannot  be  effected  without  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  mode  of  location  adopted  by  each  party,  and  this  informa- 
tion is  indispensable,  in  order  to  agree  upon  the  height  of  the  partition, 
the  position  and  dimensions  of  the  screens,  &c. 

"  Along  the  passage-ways  separating  two  joining  nations  the  different 
commissions  intend  to  erect  ornamental  fronts  of  a  national  style  of 
architecture.    Two  opposite  fronts,  though  differing  essentially  in  their 
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general  appearance,  must  have  a,  similarity  of  construction,  which  can- 
not be  determined  upon  withont  seeing  the  plans. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  tlie  Imperial  Commission  has 
appropriated  the  seventh  gallery  for  particular  public  purposes,  as  post 
and  telegraph  offices,  poUce  station,  fire-engine,  talking-room,  water- 
closet,  dressing-room,  &c.  The  commission  is  now  ready  to  begiii  this 
work,  but  must  flrst  know  the  plans  of  exhibitors  near  the  locality. 

"  The  eating-rooms  and  such  places  in  the  foreign  department  are  to 
be  constructed  by  national  workmen  appointed  by  the  different  commis- 
sions; but,  in  case  it  is  neglected,  the  Imperial  Commission  will  have 
the  work  done  by  Frenchmen;  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  plans  and  specifications  to  complete  the  work  of  this  branch. 

"  Section  seventh  of  the  gallery,  lighted  at  night  and  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, must  be  separated  from  the  Pala«e,  which  will  be  closed  at  sunset. 
The  Imperial  Commission  is  now  arranging  this  department,  and,  as.  it 
wishes  to  pay  due  deference  to  the  plans  of  the  foreign  comniissiousj  the 
construction  of  that  portion  of  the  edifice  wiU  he  put  off  tiU  the  30th 
of  June,  hoping  to  get  the  necessary  information  by  that  time. 

"  The  buildings  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  are  advancing',  and  in  two 
mouths  a  large  part  of  the  Palace  will  be  done.  Exhibitors  should  take 
possession  as  soon  as  possible. 

"I  have  already  mentioned  that  it  is  desirable  that  foreigners  should 
have  their  show-cases  made  at  home,  so  that  everything  may  accord  in 
nationality ;  yet  everything  of  the  kind  can  be  made  here,  by  French- 
men, if  exhibitors  prefer  it.  As  the  opening  of  the  Exposition  ap- 
proaches, workmen  will  become  more  scarce,  aud  they  will  raise  their 
prices  for  labor ;  so  it  is  better  to  have  everything  done  at  once.  A 
strike  among  the  workmen  might,  moreover,  cause  some  delay  toward 
the  last. 

"Por  these  many  reasons,  I  beg  you  to  forward  to  me  the  plans  for 
the  United  States  by  the  30th  of  Juno.  Of  course  a  modification  of  the 
plans  can  be  subsequently  made.  Send  me  also  a  plan  of  the  houses  to 
be  erected  in  the  Park,  and  the  trees  to  he  planted  by  the  United  States 
Commission  in  the  allotted  space,  as  announced  on  the  25th  of  April 
last." 

EB-TEANSPEE  TO  PARIS  OF  THE  LABOR  OF  APPORTIONMENT  OP  SPACE. 
3lr.  Beekicitli  to  Mr.  Derhy. 

"PARIS,  October  11, 1866. 
"I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favors  of  the  22d,  2ith,  and 
25th ;  Nos.  45,  46,  47,  48,  and  50.    Fo,  49  has  not  been  received. 

"  I  have  also  received  the  lists  of  applicants  in  the  different  classes  of 

Groups  n,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VUI,  IX,  and  5,  and  the  supplementarj- 

lists  of  applicants  and  withdrawals,  named  iu  the  above  correspondence. 

"  I  will  reply  more  fully  to  your  letters  herein  acknowledged  in  a  short 
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time,  I  cannot  express  ray  surprise  aud  ray  embarrassraent  arising  from 
the  iiieomiileteness  of  these  reports. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  Palace  portion  of  Group  VI,  whicli  is  well 
formed,  nothing  definitive  has  been  done. 

"In  my  letter.  No.  114, 1  referred  back  to  your  committee  the  work  of 
completing  the  formation  of  Gronp  VI,  in  the  annex. 

"I  beg  now  to  cancel  that  reference,  as  it  is  impossible  to  wait  for  the 
work  to  be  done  on  your  side. 

"All  the  other  Palace  groups  are  equally  unformed,  and  there  is  now 
no  possibility  of  avoiding  a  complete  failure  of  our  exhibition  but  for  me 
to  undertake  the  formation  of  the  groups  myself. 

"I  shall  have  to  estimate  the  space  for  each  product,  place  it,  allot 
the  space  to  applicants,  make  the  plana  for  structures,  in  that  conform- 
ity, from  the  catalogues  which  must  be  an  exact  index  of  this,  and  report 
thera  to  the  Imperial  Commission  for  the  great  catalogue  which  is  now 
printing  and  will  be  a  finality,  and  then  proceed  to  construct  the  installa- 
tion to  correspond  with  these  arrangements. 

"To  do  this,  I  have  procured  the  best  aid  I  can  obtain,  and  we  are 
engaged  upon  the  work  day  and  night. 

"  The  applications  will  not  fill  some  of  the  groups ;  in  others  they  will 
be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  space. 

"Those  for  Group  VI  far  exceed  the  ground  and  the  money,  both  on 
your  side  aud  on  this  side,  and  must  be  greatly  reduced. 

"As  soon  as  it  is  possible  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  the  products  to  be 
received,  and  a  separate  list  of  those  which  cannot  be  received,  and  re- 
quest you  to  advise  both  parties  of  applicants  in  that  conformity. 

"This  will  be  definitive,  as  the  catalogues  will  be  printed,  and  the 
works  constructed,  to  correspond  with  this  distribution. 

"I  make  these  observations  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  I  am  con- 
vinced of  your  attention,  and  zeal,  and  earnestness,  and  I  know  you  have 
had  difficulties. 

"But  the  work  thus  thrown  upon  me  forces  me  to  undertake  it  myself, 
and  accomplish  it  as  I  best  may,  which  requires  an  explanation  of  what 
I  am  doing ;  or  to  abandon  the  Exposition,  which  would  be  a  dereliction 
of  duty  that  is  impossible," 

J\Ir.  Beckicith  to  Mr.  Bcavard. 

"Paris,  OeUber  11, 1866. 
"  SiE :  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  reporting  to  the  department  the 
present  state  of  the  Exposition. 

"  The  work  of  receiving  applications,  allotting  space  to  applicants,  and 
making  plans  and  catalogues  In  conformity,  upon  which  the  necessary 
structures  to  receive  the  products  could  be  made  in  advance  of  their 
arrival,  was  committed  to  Mr.  Derby  about  twelve  months  since,  and  he 
was  recommended  to  form  a  suitable  committee  to  advise  and  assist  him. 
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"Mr.  Derby  reported  in  due  course  that  he  bad  formed  a  board  of  able 
aBsistants,  and  would  proceed  with  the  work  as  rapidly  as  i>ossible. 

"The  inaction  of  Congress  caused  delays,  and  I  obtained  correspond- 
ing extensions  of  time,  which  were  protracted  to  the  last  moment  com- 
patible with  the  possible  eseeution  of  the  preliminary  work  on  tins  side. 

"I  have  now  received  from  Mr.  Derby  the  reports  of  what  has  been 
done ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  formation  of  a  part  of  Group  VI, 
nothing  definitive  has  been  done. 

"There  have  been  no  allotments  of  space  to  exhibitors  in  any  of  the 
other  groups ;  the  products  have  not  been  placed  in  them,  the  space  they 
will  occupy  has  not  been  ascertained,  consequently  there  are  no  plans 
of  the  structures  required,  nor  any  catalogues,  forming  the  index  to  this 
work,  to  be  reported  to  the  Imperial  Comraissioa. 

"A  portion  of  Group  VI,  in  the  Palace,  has  been  fonned,  and  it  is  well 
done.  But  the  other  seven  or  eight  groups  are  nnattempted ;  the  ground 
is  vacant,  and  presents  only  imaginary  sketches  at  ■pro  fornut  plans,  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  were  sent  &om  this  as  models  nearly  a  year  since. 

*'In  place  of  all  this  work  I  have  received  nothing  but  lists  of  appli- 
cants, and  of  their  products,  copied  from  their  applications,  and  arranged 
in  classes. 

"But  the  space  these  products  will  occupy  is  unknown;  the  spswe  re- 
quired by  the  applicants  is  not  named ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Group 
VI,  the  applications  themselves  have  not  been  sent — nothing  but  the 
brief  lists  of  names  and  product-s,  as  above  stated. 

"  I  have  neitlier  allotmentfl,  plans,  nor  catalogues,  nor  the  elements  of 
which  to  make  them  in  a  proper  manner. 

"The  Imperial  Commission  is  now  printing  the  great  catalogue,  and 
pressing  for  mine,  which  has  been  promised,  but  I  have  iioue  to  report, 
and  the  structures  must  soon  be  begun  or  they  cannot  be  made. 

"There  remains  but  one  possible  way  of  avoiding  a  complete  failure 
of  our  exhibition. 

"I  must  undertake  myself  to  estimate  tlie  space  each  prodnct  will 
occupy,  with  the  allotments  of  ground  to  applicants,  form  the  plans  of 
structures  to  correspond,  compose  the  catalogues  in  this  conformity,  and 
report  them  to  the  Imperial  Oomniission  for  publication,  and  proceed  to 
make  the  necessary  structures,  as  I  best  may,  on  the  slender  informa- 
tion above  described. 

"I  have  not  any  doubt  that  it  is  my  duty  in  this  emergency  to  adopt 
this  course,  for  no  other  but  failure  is  possible ;  and  having  solicited  tlie 
aid  of  the  most  capable  persons  within  reach,  we  are  now  engaged  upon 
it  day  and  night,  and  shall  be  able  to  report  it  in  a  few  days  to  Mr., 
Derby  for  his  guidance  in  advising  applicants  of  the  result  of  their  appli- 
cations, and  in  collecting  and  forwarding  the  products. 

"Some  of  the  groups  will  not  be  quite  iilled,  but  in  otliers  the  applica- 
tions are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  spa-ce  or  of  the  prorisions  of  Congress. 
for  the  expenses,  and  large  numbers  will  be  excluded. 
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"Thi3  I  am  most  desirons  of  avoiding,  because  it  will  give  disappoint- 
ment and  dissatisfactioa  to  applicants,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  it. 

"It  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  this  brief  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  situation  ivithout  appearing  to  reflect  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Derby. 

"But  that  is  not  my  desire;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  couvinced  of  his 
attention,  Lis  zeal,  and  his  earnestness,  and  that  his  faUiire  in  completing 
the  work  placed  in  his  hands  is  owing  to  his  inability  to  obtain  the  re- 
quisite assistance,  from  some  cause  which  he  can  probably  explain,  but 
■whieh  is  unknown  to  me." 

NECESSITY    OF   EAELT  INSTALLATION    OF   MACHINES. 

3Tr.  Beclctvith  to  Mr.  Derby. 

"  Pakis,  November  4, 1866. 

"  I  beg  now  to  recall  your  attention  particularly  to  the  documents 
accompanying  my  letter  of  the  24th  of  June,  published  by  you,  page 
45,  [Third  supplemental  circular,]  article  18,  as  follows: 

" '  Between  the  1st  and  14th  of  April  each  class  jury  of  Groups  II, 
IIIj  IV,  V,  YI,  and  X  will  examine  the  products  and  class  the  exhib- 
itors deser\'ing  prizes,  without  distinction  of  nationalities.' 

"  This  important  work  will  be  completed  within  the  first  fourteen  days 
after  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  and  the  reports  thns  made  will 
form  the  basis  on  which  the  awards  will  be  made. 

"  The  time  allowed  appears,  at  first  sight,  short,  but  there  will  be 
sixty-eight  separate  juries,  which  is  one  jury  on  each  class  in  these 
groups,  and  they  will  work  separately  and  simultaneously. 

"  The  labor  being  thus  divided,  the  time  will  be  ample. 

"My  object  at  present  is  to  remind  you  that  we  have  designated  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  machines  to  be  installed  and  put  in  motion  in 
Group  VI ;  and  if  this  labor  be  not  completed,  and  the  machines  in  full 
and  perfect  action  at  the  opening  on  the  1st  of  April,  they  will  lose 
their  chance  of  favorable  reports  from  the  juries,  and  consequently  of 
the  awards  which  their  qualities,  displayed  in  action,  might  command. 

"  Machinists  will  appreciate  the  labor  which  is  requisite  to  place  and 
adjust  in  good  working  order  so  many  machines,  and  that  this  cannot 
be  done  but  by  the  concurrence  of  many  persons  within  the  time  that 
remains  for  it. 

"I  have  already  stated  to  you  in  previous  letters  the  defects  in  the 
information  required  for  foundations  which  should  bo  laid  before  the 
frosts  set  in,  and  have  only  to  repeat  my  hopes  that  the  necessary  infor- 
mation will  arrive  in  time. 

"  I  wish  now  to  repeat  also,  and  it  should  be  made  known  to  the 
owners  of  each  of  the  machines,  that  no  preparation  can  be  made  in 
advance  for  the  transmission  of  steam  by  separate  steam  pipes,  nor  of 
force  from  the  main  shafts  to  the  respective  machines. 
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"  These  transmissioiis  and  tlie  stractures  tliey  may  require  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  tlie  owners  of  the  machines  respectively. 

"  The  machines  to  be  operated  should,  therefore,  be  sent  forward  as 
early  as  possible,  and  the  machinist  who  is  to  set  up  and  work  the  nia- 
cliines,  or  each  machine,  should  come  with  it,  prepared  to  complete  the 
work  at  once,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  each  of  the  machines  may 
require. 

"  If  the  owners  of  the  machines  do  not  respond  witk  alacrity  to  this 
request  there  will  be  lamentable  defects  in  this  department  at  the  open- 
ing, and  it  is  the  department  in  which  our  strength  lies — where  we  shall 
be  successful,  if  anywhere. 

"If  any  of  the  parties  whose  machines  have  hee«i  desiguated  for  action 
are  not  prepared  to  do  the  needful  in  good  time,  I  beg  to  be  notified  of 
this  at  once  that  other  machines  may  be  substituted,  if  possible. 

"  I  will  thank  you  to  communicate  the  substance  of  this  letter  to  each 
of  the  jtarties  interested  as  early  as  possible. 

"I  have  already  been  notified  informally  that  a  portion  of  Group  VI 
will  be  delivered  to  me  in  a  few  days,  on  which  I  can  commence  work, 
and  I  expect  shortly  the  delivery  in  form.  " 

MOTIVE   POWER, 

Mr.  Bechwith  to  Mr.  Derby. 

"  SIo.  14.]  "PARIS,  November  8,  1865. 

"  Dear  Sik  ;  Class  Xo.  52,  in  Group  VI,  comprises  machines  and 
apparatuses  suited  to  the  nses  of  the  Exposition. 

"  The  plan  of  the  special  committee  to  which  tlie  most  of  this  work  is 
assigned  is  to  supply  motive  power  to  the  Exposition,  as  fer  as  practica: 
ble,  by  using  the  machines  exhibited. 

"  The  arrangements  for  steam  power  are  as  follows : 

"The  machines  and  apparatuses  to  be  moved  by  steam  power  belong 
to  Classes  47  to  66,  Group  VI,  and  will  occupy  the  great  gallery  (hall) 
forming  the  outer  circle  but  one  of  the  Palace. 

"  The  furnaces  and  generators  will  lie  placed  in  the  Park,  outside  the 
walls  of  the  Palace,  in  a  circular  line,  parallel  with  the  wall,  but  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  to  correspond  with  the  different  localities 
within  the  Palace  requiring  steam, 

"  This  service  will  be  divided  into  fourteen  sections,  organized  and 
worked  separately. 

"  The  force  will  be  transmitted  to  shafts  in  gallery  No.  6 ;  the  shafts 
will  extend  in  polygonal  lines,  yielding  to  the  curve  of  the  gallery,  and 
transmitting  the  force  to  various  machines  to  be  moved, 

"  It  is  proposed  by  the  commission  to  supply  requisite  motive  power 
by  letting  the  work  in  sections  to  contractors  aforfait,  (by  the  job ) 

"  The  annexed  document  in  lithograph  presents  the  conditions  and 
bases  on  which  the  commission  invites  the  offers  of  contractors,  and 
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they  engage  to  give  a  preference  to  the  contractors  beloiigiiigto  the  na- 
tionality to  which  the  contract  may  apply. 

"  It  may  be  doubtful  if  any  of  our  good  engineers  happen  to  be  famil- 
iar enough  with  the  elements  of  such  a  contract,  such  as  the  cost  of 
material,  fael,  labor,  living,  &c.,  in  Paris,  to  enable  them  to  make  sivfe 
estimates  and  offers;  and  equally  doubtful  whether  their  present  employ- 
ment is  not  more  remunerative  than  any  they  would  be  likely  to  obtain 
here,  in  competition  with  lower  wages,  permanent  residence,  and  better 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  But  there  may  be  those  who  may  be  able 
to  see  their  interest  in  it,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  inventors  of  the 
plan,  and  the  wishes  of  the  committee,  I  submit  the  matter  to  your  con- 
sideration." 

"  No.  39.]  "  Paris,  January  16, 1866. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  to  address  you  this  morning,  and  have  received 
this  evening  your  favors  of  the  22d  of  December,  No.  10,  and  of  the 
23d  December,  Nos.  11  and  12. 

"  No.  10  relates  to  the  efficient  measures  you  propose  for  disseminating 
the  information  therein  alluded  to,  and  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  engi- 
neers in  oft'eilog  to  supply  motive  power  for  machinery  in  the  absence  of 
specific  information  regarding  the  price  of  labor,  fuel,  board,  and  other 
elementiB  of  cost. 

"  I  had  foreseen  this  difficulty,  bat  not  the  means  of  obviating  it. 

"  I  have  sent,  you  all  the  documents  and  ail  the  information  on  this 
Bubject  provided  by  the  engineering  department.  They  consider  it  in 
the  province  of  contractors  themselves  to  make  the  investigations 
on  which  their  offers  must  be  based.  It  is  an  object  with  the  depart- 
jnent,  in  adopting  the  contract  method,  to  divest  itself  of  the  labor  and 
responsibility  of  the  estimates  and  ot  the  fluctuations  of  market  prices 
which  fall  to  the  side  of  the  undertaker. 

"  1  will  make  farther  inquiries  in  other  quarters,  being  desirous  of 
ha\'ing  tlic  motive  force  supplied  by  our  own  engineers,  but  I  have  not 
much  expectation  of  being  suceessful  in  the  inquiries  because  the  sub- 
ject requires  the  investigation  of  a  practiced  engineer,  whose  researches 
can  be  relied  upon  as  the  basis  of  contract. 

"  I  have  no  authority  to  employ  an  engineer  for  this  purpose.  Indeed, 
the  first  step  of  a  contractor  should  be  to  make  or  provide  the  means 
of  such  investigation  for  himself,  as  tliat  is  a  part  of  the  labor  and 
expense  intended  to  be  thrown  ou  him  and  is  implied  in  his  contract, 

"The  general  disposition  of  the  apparatus  for  the  motive  force  yoa 
will  find,  I  trust,  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  cahiers  I  sent  you,  and  as 
the  American  section  will  be  operated  by  itself  you  will  have  in  your 
own  hands  the  elements  for  computing  the  aggregate  force  i-equired, 
the  velocities,  &c.,  for  it  is  upon  the  elements  to  be  supplied  by  you  that 
the  Imperial  Commission  itself  would  have  to  make  those  estimates. 
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"No.  41.]  Paris,  January  22,  1866. 

"  Eeferring  to  my  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  ^"0.  39, 1  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  information  requisite  as  to  the  cost  of  materials,  &e., 
on  which  a  contract  could  be  safely  made  for  the  supply  of  motive 
power  in  Group  !No.  VI.  But  I  have  made  an  (verbal)  understandiug 
with  the  chef  de  service  in  the  engineering  department,  by  which  he 
agrees  to  pay  an  American  contractor  the  average  price  paid  to  French 
contractors  for  similar  work. 

"  This  is  the  only  basis  for  a  contract  which  1  can  give  you,  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  I  imagine  that  this  method  will  be  followed  by 
other  nations  who  may  wish  to  have  their  own  engineers  employed,  but 
who  will  have  the  same  difficulties  in  obtaining  local  information  as  to 
cost  of  elements. 

"If,  therefore,  you  can  arrange  with  a  respectable  and  responsible 
party,  in  whom  you  have  confidence,  who  wishes  to  exhibit  his  machinery, 
and  is  desirous  of  working  it  for  the  supply  of  motive  power  on  the 
terms  above  named,  please  do  so. 

"The  arrangement  on  your  part  will  be  provisional,  and  you  will 
transfer  the  contractor  to  the  Imperial  Commission  to  complete  his  con- 
tract. He  will  be  their  employ^,  and  under  their  orders,  and  will  receive 
his  pay  from  them,  but  you  can  assure  him  the  contract  upon  the  basis 
above  named. 

"  The  nature  of  the  service  to  be  performed,  the  apparatus  to  be  sup- 
plied, the  structures  to  be  made  at  his  expense,  the  hours  of  work,  the 
prolongation  or  abridgment  of  time,  and  all  the  general  conditions  and 
regulations  applicable  to  the  contract,  and  binding  upon  both  parties, 
are  set  forth  in  the  document  accompanying  my  letter  No.  14,  of  Novem- 
ber 8tli,  p.  65,  with  all  which  conditions  the  contractor  should  first 
make  himself  acquainted. 

"  Tgu  will  be  able  also  to  inform  him  pretty  nearly  as  to  the  amount 
of  motive  power  you  will  require.  This  is  of  moment  because  the  out- 
lay and  preparatory  expenses  of  the  contractor  will  be  as  much  nearly 
for  the  supply  of  a  small  force  as  for  a  larger  one,  while  the  pay  will  be 
in  proportion  to  force.  If,  for  examiile,  you  want  thirty  horse-power, 
and  the  price  is  $100  per  horse  for  the  season,  (which  perhaps  is  not  a 
bad  guess  as  to  probable  offers,)  the  contract  money  would  amount  to 
$3,000,  and  for  sixty  horse  it  would  be  $6,000,  while  no  such  increase  of 
cost  in  fixtures  or  structures  wordd  occur.  It  is  also  for  the  contractor 
to  consider  that  he  must  arrive  in  advance,  complete  his  contract,  and 
see  that  he  has  his  apparatus  in  order  for  work  in  time ;  the  days  get 
short  and  weather  bad,  and  work  expensive  late  in  the  season.  I  should 
think  October  would  be  as  lato  as  it  would  do  to  arrive  here  and  com- 
mence the  placing  of  api)aratus. 

"  I  have  only  to  add  to  these  observations  that  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sion is  now  engaged  in  making  contracts,  and  is  desirous  of  being 
informed,  as  early  as  convenient,  whether  or  not  you  will  provide  a  con- 
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tractor,  and  I  have  mformed  the  commission  that,  I  think,  within  a 
fortnight  after  you  receive  this  letter  you  will  be  able  to  satisfy  yourself 
on  the  subject,  and  will  advise  us  in  conformity," 

Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

>'Pauis,  May  6,  1866. 

"  Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  to  address  you  on  the  29th  April,  transmitting 
a  letter  from  the  Imperial  Commission  on  the  subject  of  the  ground 
which  we  propose  to  occupy  in  the  Park. 

"I  now  transmit  another  letter  from  the  Imperial  Commission  on  the 
subject  of  motive  force,  dated  the  3d  instant,  and  received  this  morning. 

"  I  beg  to  state  briefly  that  the  method  adopted  for  supplying  force 
for  machinery  is  by  separate  contracts  for  each  national  section. 

"Each  nation  may  employ  its  own  engines  and  engineers,  and,  for  the 
force  thus  furnished,  six  hundred  francs  per  horse-power  will  be  paid  by 
the  Imperial  Commission,  or  the  nations  may  decline  furnishing  tte  force 
they  require,  and  leave  it  to  the  Imperial  Commission, 

"An  excellent  opportunity  is  thus  presented  without  expense  to  the 
exhibitor  to  display  the  qualities  and  results  of  his  engine-boilers  and 
apparatus. 

"  I  transmitted  to  Mr.  Derby  early  in  November  the  general  plan  and 
conditions,  (which  have  been  printed  and  published  in  the  United  States,) 
and  desired  him  to  advise  me  in  due  time  whether  or  not  he  would  fur- 
nish a  contractor  for  the  motive  force,  and  if  not,  to  inform  me  of  the 
amount  of  force  he  would  require,  that  I  might  request  the  Imperial 
Commission  to  supply  it. 

"On  the  8th  April,  at  the  request  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  I  ap- 
plied  to  Mr.  Derby  again,  informing  him  of  the  necessity  of  iramediat* 
decision. 

"  But  owing,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  delays  in  Congress,  Mr.  Derby  has 
not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  decision,  and  I  am  without  information 
on  the  subject. 

"  The  Imperial  Commission  now  calls  on  nie  (in  the  annexed  letter)  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  them  to  ftirnish  the  motive  force  which  we 
may  require,  or  to  decline  it  definitely,  and,  in  so  doing,  inform  them 
what  amount  of  force  we  will  need,  that  they  may  contract  for  it,  and 
proceed  to  construct  the  necessary  works.    They  remark,  also,  that  if 

1  cannot  comply  with  either  of  these  demands,  the  works  in  genera! 
must  not  the  less  go  on,  and  they  cannot  be  responsible  after  the  pres- 
ent notice  for  the  inconveniences  which  may  result  to  us  from  further 
delay  in  this  department. 

"  I  have  concluded  not  to  reply  to  this  letter  until  the  last  moment 
which  M.  Le  Play  wUl  concede  to  me,  and  if  advices  do  not  arrive  to 
relieve  me  from  the  embarrassment,  I  must  then  surrender  the  privilege 
of  our  exhibitors  to  furnish  their  own  motive  force,  and  request  the 
Imperial  Commission  to  supply  it. 
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"  This  is  the  only  course  tliat  appears  open  to  me,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  result  very  satisfactorily.  I  must  assume  the  amount  of  force  we 
shall  need.  If  I  fix  it  too  high,  and  the  Imperial  Commission  make  the 
contract  in  conformity,  and  commence  the  construction  of  furnace, 
chimney,  steam-pipea,  &c.,  for  a  larger  force  than  we  shall  need,  they 
■will  have  to  compromise  subsequently  with  the  contractor,  or  pay  him 
for  wasted  force,  and  in  either  case  they  will  suffer  some  loss  which  they 
will  probably  ask  me  to  pay.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  fix  the  amount 
too  low,  we  shall  be  without  the  requisite  force. 

"  I  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  in  this  connection  the  continued  dispo- 
sition of  the  Imperial  Commission  to  yield  all  the  delay  that  is  possible. 
But  we  are  now  on  the  fourth  mouth  of  delay,  at  our  own  special  request, 
and  1  am  aware  that  the  works  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  have  reached  a 
stage  which  requires  the  question  of  force  to  be  settled. 

"  It  is  also  evident  that  similar  questions  will  continue  to  arise  in 
pretty  rapid  succession  which  will  not  admit  of  further  delay." 

M.  Le  Flay  to  Mr.  BecJcwith.  ^ 

"  Pahis,  May  3, 1866. 

"  Monsieur  le  Commissaiee  :  The  Imperial  Commission  has  recently 
settled  the  detaiia  of  the  organization  of  the  mechanical  service ;  they 
have  approved  the  contracts  made  with  the  furnishers  of  force,  and  the 
general  dispositions  for  the  transmission  of  the  force. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that,  without  loss  of  time,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  of  America  proceed  to  a  similar  work, 
which  the  information  contained  in  this  letter  will  enable  you  promptly 
to  complete. 

"  Tou  have  already  learned,  from  reading  the  third  instruction,  (of 
which  I  send  herewith  another  copy,)  that  the  general  transmission  is 
made  by  two  [parallel]  shafts,  distant  from  each  other  4".71,  elevated 
4".36  above  the  ground,  and  communicating  movement  to  each  other. 
The  shafts  are  0".29  in  diameter,  forming  polygons  of  which  the  sides 
are  13".8  in  mean  length,  producing  an  angle  between  them  of  about 
5°.  The  revolutions  for  the  Trench  section  will  be  one  hundred  per 
minute,  bat  the  American  section  having  no  connection  of  movement 
with  neighboring  sections,  you  can  choose  yourself,  according  to  your 
wants,  the  velocity  which  seems  to  you  most  advantageous. 

"  I  pray  you  only  to  recollect,  in  determining  the  velocity,  the  fact 
that  the  general  arrangement  will  not  admit  of  pouUes  (wheels  on  the 
shafts)  of  more  than  1"°.00  in  diameter. 

"  This  general  transmission  thus  suspended  is  very  expensive,  costing 
not  less  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  francs  the  running  metre.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  great  importance  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  shafts  as  much 
as  possible.    In  the  French  section  the  movement  is  supplied  to  about 
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one-third  the  length  of  the  Gallery  VI.  It  is  confined  to  certain  local- 
ities, leaving  others  without  motive  force;  and  finally,  in  regard  to 
certain  localities  which  require  but  feeble  force,  we  have  provided  it,  not 
by  transmission  direct  from  the  main  shafts,  but  by  one  of  the  three 
following  methods : 

"1.  By  special  motor. 

"2.  By  a  small  secondary  shaft  in  rear. 

"  3.  By  a  shaft  under  ground. 

"  I  hope  the  Commission  of  the  United  States  will  adopt  the  same 
principle  to  regulate  the  installation  of  their  machines. 

'*  Not  having  yet  received  definitive  advices  of  the  arrangements  they 
intend  to  adopt,  and  being  unable  to  wait  for  full  advices  before  ordering 
the  supports  and  shafts  of  which  the  execution  requires  a  great  deal  of 
time,  1  think  it  necessary  to  fix  upon  a  plan  of  placing  them  analogous 
to  that  adopted  in  the  French  Section. 

"The  plan  hitherto  annexed  indicates  the  position  of  the  shafts  (on 
this  hypothesis)  in  your  section. 

"  The  transmissions  will  occupy  a  trav^e  of  li^.OO,  and  will  have  thus  a 
double  length  of  shaft,  say  28™.O0.  It  would  seem  that  this  ehoiTld  be 
sufficient  for  your  wants ;  if  not,  or  if  you  wish  to  substitute  the  frav^ 
indicated  by  another,  which  you  find  more  convenient  ibr  your  iustalla- 
tionsj  or,  finally,  if  you  think  ^ou  will  not  have  need  of  this  length,  I 
prny  yon  to  inform  mi.>  imnierlifitely,  in  order  that  I  may  consider  it  while 
there  is  yet  time. 

"  If  any  apparatus  which  ought  to  move  be  placed  outside  of  this 
trav^e,  it  will  receive  its  force  from  one  of  the  three  methods  above  named, 
which  you  can  choose  and  apply  in  each  particular  ease. 

"A  platform,  supported  independently  of  the  transmissions, "'i°'.00  in 
breadth  and  S^.IS  in  height,  will  extend  continuously  (except,  perhaps, 
across  the  great  entries)  the  whole  length  of  Gallerj'  YI,  {des  arts  usuels.) 

"  This  will  serve  as  a  promenade  for  visitors,  who  will  find  in  the 
satoMs  garages  (enlarged  spaces  with  seats)  in  the  middle  of  each  sec- 
tor a  place  of  rest,  where  thej'  can  sit  and  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  mechan- 
ical activity  displayed  at  their  feet.  Certain  exhibitors  of  objects  of 
great  height,  which  occupy  two  stories,  expect  to  derive  great  benefit 
from  this  platform  by  carrying  a  passage  from  it  to  their  second  story. 
I  allude  particularly  to  some  exhibitors  of  agricultural  machines,  sugar 
apparatus,  light-houses,  organs,  &c.  Similar  arrangements  might  be 
adopted  in  your  section,  which  would  render  its  appearance  more  im- 
pressive. 

"  It  will  be  indispensable  to  regard  the  supports  of  the  platform  in 
placing  your  apparatus. 

"  The  general  plan  herewith  indicates  exactly  the  places  of  the  sup- 
ports. 

"  These  arrangements  being  well  defined,  it  remains  to  consider  those 
which  belong  to  the  furnishing  of  the  motive  force. 
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"All  the  contracts  that  have  been  made  ■with  French  undertakers  for 
our  French  Section  have  been  made  on  the  baaia  of  six  hundred  francs  per 
effective  horse-power,  measured  on  tlie  shaft.  This  sum  serves  equally 
for  base  in  our  contracts  with  England  and  Belgium,  and  the  same  should 
be  adopted  by  you,  if,  in  conformity  with  niypreceding  communications, 
you  have  organized  yourselves  your  mechanical  service  with  contractors 
of  your  country.  This  sum  includes  also  the  furnishing  and  placing 
completely  of  the  furnace,  boiler,  engine,  transmission,"con8truction  of 
the  building  for  the  boilers  and  furnace,  the  chimney,  the  steam-pipes, 
and  the  passage  in  which  the  pipe  is  laid,  the  combustiblee,  and  the  per- 
sons required  for  the  apparatus.  It  is  also  understood  that  all  these 
materials  remain  the  property  of  the  contractor  after  the  exhibition 

"I  send  you  herewith  a  form  of  contract  which  indicates  the  principal 
conditions  of  these  agreements  made  directly  between  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission and  the  foreign  commissioners  themselves,  and  not  with  those 
of  their  coantrymen  whom  they  choose  for  contractors. 

'^  This  pro  forma  contract  presents  some  blanks  which  should  be  filled 
up,  and  of  which  the  most  important  relates  to  the  motive  force,  and 
consequently  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  Ihe  Imperial  Commission  for 
the  force. 

"  My  previous  communications  on  the  subject  of  the  mechanical  force 
necessary  to  your  section  having  remained  thus  far  without  response,  I 
cannot  ill!  up  the  blanks,  and  I  renew  my  entreaty  to  be  informed  the 
most  promptly  what  is  possible  in  this  respect.  This  force  once  fixed 
as  exactly  as  possible,  will  indicate  the  sum  to  be  paid,  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  horse-power  by  six  hundred  francs.  But  the  sum 
thus  calculated  will  be  the  maximum,  and  subject  to  proportional  reduc- 
tions, if  by  dynamometric  observations  the  power  actually  furnished  be 
less  than  the  amount  named  as  a  basis  of  calculatiou. 

"To  aid  you  in  completing  the  organization  of  your  mechanical  force, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  place  at  your  disposal  some  machines,  portable 
or  fixed,- exhibited  by  French  contractors,  but  on  condition  that  you 
inform  me  as  soon  as  possible  what  machines  you  may  have  need  of. 

"  Finally,  {and  if  you  have  any  objections  to  make  I  shall  be  obliged 
if  you  will  .make  them  at  latest  before  the  15th  instant,)  your  section 
will  comprise  arrangements  for  the  general  transmission  of  force,  to  the 
extent  of  fourteen  metres  in  length,  corresponding  to  double  that  length 
of  shaft. 

"  It  is  desirable,  in  conformity  with  the  example  of  Belgium  and  Eng- 
land, that  the  United  States  should  agree  with  the  Imperial  Commission 
to  furnish  the  motive  force  necessary  to  their  section,  reserving  to  them- 
selves to  come  to  an  understanding  with  their  own  national  contractors 
afterward.  Thus,  as  I  have  explained  to  you  in  my  various  communica- 
tions relative  to  this  object,  the  Imperial  Commission  thinks  that  all 
considerations  unite  in  favor  of  making  this  method  general ;  in  this 
case  there  will  be  occasion  for  a  contract  analogous  to  the  outline  of 
agreement  which  I  send  you. 
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"  If,  on  tlie  contrarj',  the  Commissioner  of  the  Uuited  States  does  not 
think  himself  able  to  agree  to  this,  it  will  be  indispensable  for  him  to 
advise  me  immediately,  and  to  indicate  the  motive  force  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  enable  me  to  proceed  in  hie  place  to  prepare  the  necessary 
mechanical  constructions  in  his  section.  The  French  contractors' are 
about  to  commence  the  construction  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  of  their 
buildings  for  furnaces  and  boilers,  passages  for  steam  pipes,  &c.  A 
longer  delay  in  deciding  for  your  section  will  tend  to  compromise  the 
work  that  is  requisite  for  it,  and  the  Imperial  Commission  must  decline 
the  responsibility  from  this  time  for  the  consequences  which  further 
delay  may  entail. 

"  In  the  expectation  of  a  prompt  response  to  my  communication,  I 
pray  you,  Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  dis- 
tinguished consideration." 

Mr,  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"Paris,  I^ovrnker  27, 1866. 

"  Sir  :  It  is  my  desire  and  effort  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  little  as  possible  with  details,  but  some  of  them  should  be  brought 
to  your  notice  in  passing,  that  they  may  be  understood. 

"The  regulations  and  formalities  by  which  the  Imperial  Commission 
conduct  their  work  are  applicable  to  all  nations  alike,  and  we  must  con- 
form to  them,  or  we  cannot  proceed.  The  more  we  show  a  disposition  to 
reconsider  what  has  been  done  and  go  back  to  change  it,  or  propose 
methods  which  we  may  think  bettor,  but  which  are  not  in  accord  with 
their  methods,  the  more  we  come  in  conflict  and  embarrass  the  work. 

"  To  avoid  this  result  at  this  late  date  is  of  great  importance,  and  in 
the  endeavor  to  do  this  I  have  several  times  of  late  been  obhged  to  place 
myself  in  apparent  opposition  to  the  proposals  from  New  Tork,  even 
when  I  should  cordially  agree  with  the  object,  if  it  were  practicable  in 
the  way  proposed.  This  pressure  arises  from  particular  interests,  which 
might  have  been  more  fully  accommodated  at  an  earlier  period  if  they 
had  come  forward,  but  which  it  is  now  more  dif&cult  to  satisfy. 

"  The  contract  for  motive  force  was  kept  open,  at  my  request,  until  it 
became  so  embarrassing  to  the  Imperial  Commission  that  they  notified 
me  I  must  close  it,  or  sign  a  contract  which  they  sent  me,  agreeing  to 
supply  the  force  myself  and  commence  at  once  the  structures.  Being 
unable  to  comply  with  this  request  or  to  present  a  contractor  acceptable 
to  the  Imperial  Commission,  I  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  called  on 
them,  on  the  13th  of  July,  to  provide  the  requisite  force,  in  conformity 
with  the  generalregulations,  of  which  I  duly  notified  Mr.  Derby  and  the 
department. 

"Mr.  Derby  writes  on  this  subject,  on  the  9th  November,  '  that  there 
is  much  feeling,  among  those  interested  in  machinery,  about  motive  force 
In  our  section,  and  they  think  we  ought  to  have  had  our  own  engine  and 
engineer.' 
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"  To  tihis  I  replied  as  follows :  '  That  is  precisely  my  feeling ;  I  agree 
with  them ;  and  when  that  eoutract  on  fair  terms  was  presented  month 
after  month,  without  takers,  and  I  was  persuading  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission time  after  time  to  keep  it  open,  and  still  nobody  offered,  I  was 
disappointed.  The  result  of  this  delay  was  that  the  works  went  on,  and 
■when  I  was  called  on  finally  to  close  up  I  was  obliged  to  pay  a  consider- 
able sura  extra  to  get  the  power  you  required,  because  the  preliminary 
work  was  too  feeble  in  structure  and  had  to  be  done  over;  and,  as  this 
was  owing  to  our  delay,  1  was  compelled  to  yield  or,go  without  the  force. 
I  surrendered  this  business  from  necessity,  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin;  and  I  might  use  a  stronger  expression,  for  I  fully 
believed  our  people  would  take  that  contract  freely,  and  relied  on  it,  and 
suffered  for  my  mistake.  Therefore  I  have  no  more  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject but  this :  feelings  which  are  not  strong  enough  to  lead  t^)  action  are 
of  no  value ;  if  our  machinists  feel  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  buy  out  the 
contractor,  they  can  do  so,  and  if  not,  not.' 

"Mr.  Derby  writes  again, on  the  13th instant, as  follows:  'If  you  will 
propose  to  the  French  contractor  for  the  motive  power  of  the  Ameilcan 
Section  that  we  will  furnish  our  own  power  at  our  own  expense,  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  him  to  draw  his  contract  money  from  the  Imperial 
Commission  just  as  if  he  furnished  it  according  to  contract,  the  money 
■will  be  supplied  by  parties  here  for  furnishing  this  power,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  by  exhibitors  but  by  lead- 
ing men  in  this  country,  that  this  power  should  be  furnished  by  an 
American  contractor,  and  that  an  American  engine  and  boiler  should 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  If  the  French  contractor  has  already  con- 
structed buildings  for  boilers,  &c.,  and  put  up  the  shaftings  or  supports 
for  it,  these  can  be  used  by  the  American  contractor.  If  he  has  not,  we 
win  furnish  them  from  this  side ;  *.  e.,  at  our  expense.  As  I  have  hereto- 
fore advised  you,  there  is  much  feeling  here  upon  this  subject — which  will 
not  be  diminished  when  the  Exposition  opens  to  the  view  of  Americans 
in  Paris — of  American  machinery  propelled  by  a  French  engine  and 
French  engineer.' 

" To  this  I  have  replied  by  this  day's  mail  as  follows:  'Referring  to 
the  remarks  of  your  letter  No.  78  relative  to  motive  force,  the  subject  will 
perhaps  be  made  clearer  by  restating  the  conditions.  It  is  incumbent 
on  the  Imperial  Commission  to  furnish  motive  force,  and  they  retain 
the  entire  control  of  the  force.  They  proposed  to  accept  a  contractor 
for  our  section,  presented  by  us,  provided  the  contractor  would  accept 
of  their  terms,  by  wliich  he  would  become  responsible  to  them,  receive 
his  pay  from  them,  and  be  entirely  under  their  control.  By  that  arrange- 
ment ■we  would  continue  to  look  to  the  Imperial  Commission  for  force, 
as  if  we  had  not  presented  the  contractor ;  they  would  bike  the  risk  of 
the  contract,  and  if  the  machine  broke  down  or  any  other  accident  dis- 
abled it,  the  Imperial  Commission  would  be  bound  to  supply  its  place  to 
us  at  their  expense,  they  setthng  with  the  contractor.    The  same  condi- 
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tiona  exist,  whether  the  contractor  he  presented  hy  us  or  not.  These 
are  not  our  terms,  but  those  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  and  they  are 
applicable  to  all  foreign  nations.  We  were  unable  to  nominate  a  con- 
tractor in  time,  as  you  are  aware,  aiid  the  Imperial  Commission  made 
a  contract  with  another  contractor.  We  have  never  had  any  control  of 
this  contract,  nor  can  the  Imperial  Commission  recall  it;  it  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  holder.  He  may  sell  it  if  he  can  find  a  linyer,  provided 
always  that  the  other  contracting  partj' — the  Imperial  Commission — will 
accept  the  buyer  in  place  of  the  seller.  Therefore  any  party  wishing  to 
mate  this  contract  must  buy  out  the  holder  and  agree  with  the  Imperial 
Commission  to  accept  him  in  place  of  the  seller,  and  enter  into  a  new 
contract  iu  that  conformity.  With  this  change  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
except  to  oppose  it  or  promote  it,  according  to  our  interest,  as  far  as  our 
influence  may  go.  'Sow,  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  have  an  American 
contractor  and  engine  in  place  of  the  one  we  have ;  it  is  what  we  ought 
to  have,  and  I  am  ready  to  do  all  I  can  to  effect  this  change,  provided 
always  that  the  new  contract  will  be  equal  to  our  wants.  But  I  cannot 
propose  the  canceling  of  the  existing  contract,  which,  if  accepted,  would 
leave  us  at  this  late  date  without  a  positive  contract  for  force ;  nor  would 
the  Imperial  Commission  listen  to  such  a  proposal ;  neither  can  I  become 
myself  the  contractor,  which  would,  in  effect,  be  my  position  by  your 
proposal.  The  new  contractor  must  come  forward  and  negotiate  for 
himself;  he  nuist  agree  with  the  holder  on  the  terms  of  sale,  and  till  this 
is  done  nothing  can  be  done ;  he  must  then  agree  with  the  Imperial  Cora- 
mission  to  accept  him  as  a  substitute  for  the  other,  and  enter  into  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  which  they  require  of  all  contractors. 
I  will  help  him  in  this  as  far  as  I  can,  provided  always  his  offer  is  equal 
to  our  wants  and  compatible  with  the  general  interest  of  our  exhibition, 
which  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  look  after.  I  think  it  best,  therefore,  for 
me  not  to  make  the  proposal  you  suggest,  and  would  recommend  your 
contractor  not  to  begin  with  such  a  proposal,  because  it  would  come  to 
nothing  either  with  the  holder  or  with  the  Imperial  Commission,  The 
holder  is  a  machinist  of  reputation  and  wealth,  who  wishes  to  exhibit 
his  machine,  and  cares  very  little  for  the  pay,  I  do  not  think  he  would 
listen  to  a  proposal  to  give  up  his  contract  and  continue  to  draw  his 
pay;  Ithinkhe  would  refuse  it;  at  the  same  time,  if  the  ease  were  prop- 
erly stated,  and  he  were  asked  to  name  his  terms,  he  might  name  terms 
more  moderate  than  the  buyer  is  ready  to  offer.  These  are  my  inH)re8- 
sions,  but  I  cannot  undertake  this  negotiation ;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
new  contractor,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  help  him  in  it  in  the  way  I 
have  suggested,  and  glad  if  it  succeeds.' 

"It  will  be  readOy  seen  that  I  cannot  propose  the  canceling  of  the 
existing  contract  and  substitute  nothing  in  its  place  but  a  vague  under- 
standing that  parties  who  are  not  yet  named  will  come  forward  and 
make  another  contract.  The  Imperial  Commission  would  not  consent  to 
this,  and  if  they  did  it  would  only  deprive  our  exhibition  of  the  certainty 
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it  now  has  of  sufficient  force,  and  leave  the  common  interest  t6  the 
uncertainties  of  an  incomplete  engagement  not  reduced  to  the  forms  of 
business  which  secure  fulfillment. 

"  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  exhibitiou  to  have  the  new  contract  per- 
fected before  the  old  one  is  relinquished,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
who  are  directly  interested,  and  desire  to  profit  by  the  change,  to  come 
forward  and  complete  it  in  advance. 

"  I  think  I  should  jeopardize  the  general  interest  of  our  exhibitors  in 
consideration  of  the  particular  interests  of  contractors  if  I  acted  other- 
wise, and  my  object  in  this  communication  is  to  explain  this  situation. 

"The  pressure  flx>m  particular  interests  at  this  stage  natui'ally 
increases,  and  the  numerous  letters  which  I  receive  direct  &om  parties 
themselves  are  now  embarrassing. 

"  I  shall  endeavor  to  satisfy  each  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  com- 
mon interest  of  our  exhibition,  which  should  be  kept  uppermost;  but  I 
cannot  deviate  frojn  that,  unless  in  particular  cases,  which  may  be  referred 
to  you,  yon  shall  think  me  mistaken  and  direct  me  to  act  otherwise." 

PEOPOSBD  EXHIBITION  OP  COSTUMES  AND  OF  ABORIGINAL  KACES. 

Mr.  Beckwitli  to  Mr.  Derby. 

"  No.  12.]  "  Paris,  Jfovetnber  8, 1865. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  The  annexed  publication  is  from  the  si>ecial  committee 
on  costumes,  Class  92,  and  indicates  the  method  adopted  in  France  for 
perfecting  that  part  of  the  Exposition. 

"  The  peoples  of  Western  Europe  descend  from  successive  invasions 
of  numerous  races  which  settled  in  various  localities,  holding  compara- 
tively small  intercourse  with  each  other  previous  to  the  epoch  of  rail- 
ways, and  preserving,  consequently,  great  variety  of  dialects,  habits, 
manners,  and  costumes. 

"  These  characteristics  are  suggestive,  not  only  of  differences  of  origin, 
but  of  the  influences  which  tend  to  preserve  or  create  the  differences  in 
question,  such  as  peculiarities  of  climate,  soil,  geographic  configuration, 
occupation,  &c.,  in  localities  but  little  reihoved  from  each  other. 

"The  difference  of  origin  and  the  better  means  of  communication  in . 
America,  the  uniformity  of  institutions,  the  diffusion  of  a  common  liter- 
ature, the  superior  inteUigenee,  and  the  homogeneous  character  of  the 
nation,  tend  alike  to  preclude  the  preservation  or  growth  of  similar  local 
distinctions,  while  the  brief  history  of  the  country,  trom  its  settlement, 
embraces  too  short  a  period  of  time  for  the  modifications  of  character  and 
development  of  local  differences,  which  it  is  becoming  the  fashion  to 
ascribe,  with  or  without  reasoa,  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  elements. 

"  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  coUectiou  of  native  costumes 
that  will  be  very  interesting  or  instructive,  either  in  a  historical  or  an 
ethnological  sense." 
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Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"Paris,  Sf^temher  19, 1866. 

"  The  project  of  bringing  together  at  the  Exposition  groups  of  aborigi- 
nal races  from  different  quarters  of  the  globe  may  appear  at  first  adapted 
merely  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  multitude. 

"  But,  however  legitimate  such  a  wish  might  be,  the  project  includes 
a  higher  object. 

"The  interesting  researches  which  relate  to  the  natural  history  of 
man,  it  is  well  known,  are  now  pursued  with  great  zeal,  and  are  pushed 
back  to  periods  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  historic  period, 

"  The  elements  of  these  researches  include  careful  studies  of  the  physi- 
ology of  races,  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  existing  races,  of  languages 
living  and  dead,  and  of  fossil  remains. 

"The  persons  most  occupied  with  these  inquiries  are  seldom  men  of 
fortune,  and  rarely  travelers,  but  they  are  usually  men  of  small  means, 
devoted  to  special  pursuits,  which  they  follow  with  untiring  zeal,  depend- 
ing, to  a  great  extent,  for  the  material  facts  on  which  their  general- 
izations are  based,  upon  the  hasty  and  often  superficial  observations  of 
unscientific  travelers  and  upon  accidental  discoveries. 

"Bringing  together  specimens  of  races,  as  proposed,  will  present  a 
rare  opportunity  tor  the  linguists,  the  sinologues,  the  ethnologues,  the 
physiologists,  &c.,  to  perfect  and  verify  their  theories — to  correct  them 
or  to  originate  new  ones — an  opportunity  which  most  of  them  have  never 
enjoyed,  nor  could  in  any  other  way. 

"The  American  Indians,  as  regards  their  physical  qualities,  their 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  theit  present  condition,  their  obscure 
past  and  more  obscure  future,  are  unquestionably  among  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  early  races  of  man. 

"  Their  gradual  diminution  is  considered  by  some  as  the  evidence  and 
eflfect  of  that  law  which  they  contend  governs  the  animal  kingdom,  in 
conformity  with  which  the  lower  precedes  the  higher,  and  is  in  tarn 
exterminated  by  it.  From  this  it  is  argued  by  one  party  .that  civiliza- 
tion spreads  only  by  esterminatiou,  while  their  opponents  maintain  that 
all  races  are  capable  of  civilization  and  i)reservation,  and  that  extermin- 
ation results  only  from  the  ignorance  and  consequent  enmity  of  races. 

"But,  whatever  the  causes  of  decay,  the  fact  is  obvious  that  the  atio- 
riginal  inhabitants  of  America  are  diminishing,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  in  human  power  to  preser\-e  or  even  to  prolong  their  exist- 

"The  journals  from  Washington  just  received  contain  the  legislation 
of  Congress,  Document  No.  157,  relating  to  certain  tribes  of  Indians. 

"  The  pains  taken  to  introduce  among  them  the  arts  and  habits  of 
civilization  is  remarkable.  Oxen,  horses,  plows,  hoes,  axes,  log-chains, 
saw-mills,  grindstones,  spades,  farming  implements  of  all  sort*,  and 
domestic  utensils,  are  not  only  provided  for  them,  but  wliite  persons  of 
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both  sexes  are  sent  among  them  to  teach  them  the  uses  of  these  things 
and  the  habits  of  a  higher  life. 

"The  consideration  and  care  of  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  for  these  ancient  races  are  beneficent  aad  even  parraital. 
But  this  fact  is  little  known  iq  the  world,  and  we  are  frequently  reproached 
with  pursuing  a  cold  and  cruel  policy  toward  the  Indians. 

■'  A  better  understanding  of  this  subject  would  relieve  us  from  these 
reproaches  and  justuy  the  policy  of  the  government  and  nation,  by 
showing  that  it  is  eminently  humane  and  wise,  and  really  up  to  the  level 
of  the  highest  civilization  of  the  age. 

"  The  history  of  this  policy  and  its  effects,  carefully  studied,  would 
also  throw  great  light  on  the  ethnological  question  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  touching  the  destiny  of  races  as  affected  by  human  laws  and  by 
laws  which  are  higher  than  those  of  humatt  origin. 

"  If  I  could  succeed  in  adding  a  group  of  Indians  to  the  assembly  of 
races  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  brought  together  at  the  Exposition,  I 
think  it  might  give  rise  to  inquiries  and  researches  which,  in  a  scientific 
sense,  would  be  interesting  and  useful,  and  in  a  political  sense  would 
tend  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  facts  in  every  way  creditable  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  country;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  you  may  think 
the  subject  of  sufficient  interest  to  bring  it  again  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

EXHIBITION  OF  HEAVY  CANMON  AMD  MUMITIONS  OF  WAR. 
The  two  letters  following,  Irom  Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward,  explain 
the  absence  of  an  exhibition  by  the  government  of  materials  of  war  in 
the  United  States  Section  : 

Mr.  Becktoith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  Paris,  April  19,  1866. 

''  SiE :  The  fabrication  of  heavy  cannon  and  materials  of  war  in  gen- 
eral being,  to  a  large  extent,  the  work  of  government,  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission omitted  articles  of  this  kind  in  forming  their  catalogues  for  the 
Exposition. 

"  But  the  nations  most  advanced  in  products  of  this  description,  Eng- 
land, Prussia,  Belgium,  &c,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  exhibit  them, 
and  the  Imperial  Commission  has  resolved  to  add  them  to  the  catalogue. 

"The  French  government  will,  therefore,  form  for  itself  in  the  Park  a 
separate  exhibition,  comprising  all  descriptions  of  materials  of  war,  and 
other  similar  exhibitions  will  be  formed  by  other  governments  or  manu- 
facturers, or  by  both. 

"  An  exhibition  of  this  kind  by  the  United  States,  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Navy  and  War  Departments  and  manufacturers,  might 
be  made  with  great  effect,  and  a  place  could  be  provided  for  it  in  the 
Park,  under  the  same  roof  where  I  propose  to  supplement  Group  VI, 
alluded  to  in  mj'  previous  letters. 
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"  The  additional  expense  this  would  involve  would  not  be  large  on  this- 
Bide,  and  the  cost  of  the  proposeil  building  could,  I  think,  be  ke]}t  within 
the  snm  I  have  uainpd  for  that  purpose,  which  Congress  appears  disposed 
to  provide. 

"  A  branch  from  the  railway  which  encircles  Paris  will  be  laid  to  con- 
nect with  the  Park,  which  will  facilitate  the  transport  of  heavy  objects, 
and  suitable  machinery  for  handling  and  placing  them  will  be  provided. 

"  A  collection  of  war  materials  would  add  great  attractions  to  our 
exhibition,  and  undoubt«dIy  be  iiighly  appreciated, 

"1  have  requested  Mr.  Derby  to  apply  to  you  for  information,  and  I 
beg  your  favorable  consideration  of  the  subject." 

Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward, 

"Paris,  jlfffli/ 31, 1866. 

"  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant, 
referring  to  mine,  of  the  19th  April,  on  the  subject  of  an  exhibition  of 
materials  of  war. 

"  Your  letter  includes  a  copy  of  the  observations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  remarks  that  he  is  '  aware  of  no 
benefit  that  would  accrue  to  our  government  or  country  from  an  exhi- 
bition of  specimens  of  our  ordnance  in  Paris,'  from  which  I  infer  that  I 
must  have  failed  to  present  the  subject  in  the  light  which  I  intended. 

"  It  has  been  the  occasional  custom  of  the  United  States  government, 
and  it  is  the  constant  custom  of  European  governments,  to  dispatch 
commissioners  to  diflfereat  countries  to  study  and  report  upon  the  prog- 
ress and  condition  of  the  materials  of  war. 

"  These  inqoiriea  are  attended  with  great  expense,  on  account  of  the 
extended  jonmey  they  require.  The  inquiries  are  in  themselves  difiB- 
cult  and  the  results  imperfect,  owing  to  the  objections  and  obstacles 
often  thrown  in  the  way  of  them,  and  the  reports  are  defective,  which 
result  from  such  hasty  and  imperfect  studies  without  the  means  of  com- 
parison. 

■  "  The  Imperial  Commission  omitted  this  subject  in  its  original  pro- 
gramme, but  England,  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  countries  among  the  most 
advanced  in  products  of  this  kind,  thought  the  occasion  should  not  be 
neglected  for  bringing  together  collections  of  the  most  improved  and 
advanced  materials  of  war  from  all  countries,  which  would  present  at 
once  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  the  study  and  comparison  of  them 
without  obstacles. 

"At  their  suggestion  the  Imperial  Commission  reconsidered  the  sub- 
ject, and  resolved  t«  provide  for  such  an  exhibition. 

"  The  French  government  concurred  in  this  view,  and  the  result  will 
be  national  exhibitions  of  the  best  war  materials  of  the  countries  above 
named,  in  which  each  will  exhibit  not  for  its  own  especial  benefit  but  for 
the  mutual  common  benefit,  which  accords  with  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  .the  entire  Exposition  of  1867. 
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"  I  feel  that  I  should  apologize  for  intruding  the  subject  a  second  time 
on  your  atteattou,  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  aad  the  Secretary  of  War  may  be  williag  to  reconsider  the  matter 
in  the  light  now  presented- 

"  If  those  departments  could  be  induced  to  contribute  to  the  Exposi- 
tion, and  send  a  competent  officer  to  study  and  report  upon  it,  ^of  whom 
there  must  be  many  who  would  accept  the  commission  without  espense,) 
they  could  not  fail,  I  think,  to  obtain  more  complete  and  valuable  infor- 
mation than  they  could  get  ia  any  other  way  of  the  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  the  materials  of  war  of  every  kind  in  all  countries  wliere  great 
attention  and  skill  are  applied  to  the  produetion  of  them." 

«OeiBTY  OP  INTEKNATIONAL  TRATEL. 

The  following  letter  from  Commissioner  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Derby,  datel 
Paris,  November  S,  1865,  explains  the  organization  and  objects  of 
**  The  Imperial  Society  of  International  Travel :'" 

"Many  persons  e»gaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  various  in- 
dustries will  desire  to  visit  the  Exposition  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
It  in  connection  with  their  particular  interests.  It  is  likely  also  that 
many  of  those  persons  whose  studies  would  produce  practical  and  useful 
rcEults  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the  whole  expense  which  it  involves. 
The  annexed  publication  emanates  from  an  assodation  collateral  to  the 
Imperial  Commission,  fonnded  on  a  capital  of  $109,000,  for  the  purpose 
«f  aiding  the  dass  of  persons  in  question  to  visit  the"  Exposition  by  means 
«f  contracts  in  their  favor  at  reduced  prices,  with  railways,  steam  navi- 
gation companies,  hoteWkeepers,  &e.  The  articles  of  association  and 
method  of  proposed  operation  are  described  in  the  anaexed  pamphlet. 

"I  send  it  merely  as  a  suggestion,  which  some  ingenious  and  well-dis- 
posed person  may  embrace,  to  originate  a  similar  organization  if  thou|[ht 
useful  and  requisite  on  our  side." 

The  object  of  the  society  is  : 

L  To  make  arrangements  with  railway  companies,  steamship  compar 
nies,  and  others,  in  regard  to  running  trains  and  making  trips  at  reduced 
rates,  from  the  principal  towns  of  France,  Algiers,  and  from  foreign 
eountries,  for  the  express  purpose  of  transporting  the  working  classes, 
farmers,  and  mechanics,  to  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  at  Paris. 

2.  To  enable  all  these  persons  to  reach,  in  a  safe  and  easy  manner,  the 
great  manufactming  and  agricultural  centers. 

3.  To  furnish  them  with  all  kinds  of  information,  through  the  agency 
of  competent  persons,  attached  to  the  special  service  of  tb.e  a.dminis- 
tration. 

4.  To  provide  for  them  capable  Interpreters. 

5.  To  direct  them  to  vacant  apartments,  and,  in  certain  eases,  to  sup- 
ply board  and  lodging  for  travelers  at  Paris,  or  in  other  places. 

The  society  will  base  all  its  operations  upon  a  moderate  tariff,  withiii 
the  reach  of  ail. 
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It  will  make  airaiigemeiits  with  railway  compauiea,  go  tliat.  travelers 
of  all  classes  coming  by  the  ordinary  trains  can  procure,  at  starting,  a 
certificate  allowing  them  full  possession  of  all  advantages  offered  by  the 


The  directors  of  the  society,  according  to  the  wish  expressed  iu  article 
five  of  the  regulations  of  the  Imperial  Commission  for  the  Universal  Ex- 
position of  1867,  at  Paris,  will  provide  for  the  running  of  tbird-elass 
trains,  specially  intended  for  farmers,  overseers,  workmen,  and  mechan- 
ics. They  will  place  themselves,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  communication 
with  prefects,  sub-prefects,  mayors,  heads  of  institutions,  presidents  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  corporations,  &o.,  and  with  the  ministers  of  for- 
eign powers,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  their  valuable  assistance  and 
advice  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  making  known  the  conditions  of 
this  way  of  traveling,  and  the  manner  of  receiving  the  sum  to  he  l>aid, 
by  means  of  small  weekly  installments.  Por  this  purpose,  the  society 
will  establish  in  each  department  an  agency,  having  power  to  appoint 
sub-agents  in  all  towns  and  villages,  who  will  be  provided  with  books 
containing  small  printed  receipts  to  be  giveu  in  exchange  for  each  pay- 
ment of  fifty  centimes  or  one  franc. 

Upon  the  first  page  of  this  book  will  be  printed  an  extract  ftx>m  the 
regulations,  as  follows : 

A. — These  books  are  not  transferable  unless  notice  has  been  previ- 
ously given  to  the  agent  of  the  administration. 

B. — The  sums  collected  in  each  department  will  be  paid  in,  every  week, 
to  the  receiver  of  finances,  or  to  some  person  of  equal  resiwnsibility. 

0. — Each  holder  of  a  book,  by  giving  notice  ten  days  in  advance  to 
the  departmental  agent,  will  be  reimbursed  for  all  sums  he  may  have 
expended,  except  the  premium  of  two  francs,  payable  by  each  book^  and 
a  reserv'-e  of  three  per  cent,  intended  to  cover  the  expenses  of  printing 
and  of  commission  to  the  agents  and  sub-agents. 

D. — Members  of  workmen's  societies,  op  even  of  workshops^  can,  if 
they  wish,  form  companies  and  make  direct  contracts  with  the  society 
for  their  journey  and  sojourn  in  Paris. 

■  The  receipts  wiU  be  distributed  thiough  all  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  it  will  be  easy  at  any  time  for  any  person  wishing  to  visit  Paris  in 
1867  to  purchase  one  or  more  of  these  receipts,  according  to  the  expense 
of  his  ticket  and  of  his  sojourn  in  Paris,  if  he  desires  it. 

This  arrangement  will  give  an  opportunity  to  persons  interesting  them- 
selves in  social  and  universal  progress  of  purchasing  these  receipts  in 
any  place,  and  of  disposing  of  them  where  and  when  they  wish. 

At  the  railway  terminus  in  Paris  persons  in  the  society's  employ  will 
be  constantly  stationed  to  furnish  gratuitously  any  information  desired 
by  travelers  of  all  classes.  These  persons  will  be  provided  every  day 
with  lists  of  apartments,  unengaged  chambers  in  hotels,  furnished 
houses,  and  all  other  particulars. 

In  short,  the  persons  in  employ  of  the  society  should  endeavor  to  be 
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useful  in  every  way  to  the  stranger,  and  to  make  his  sojourn  in  the  capi- 
tal as  agreeable  as  possible. 

The  office  of  the  society  will  be  open  day  and  night  for  the  reception 
of  travelers, 

A  hospital  will  be  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  a  physician,  ^^'ith 
au  apartment  for  ladies. 

COMPLETION  AND  OPENING  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 

Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"Paeis,  January  21, 1867. 

"Sir:  The  dates  fixed  by  the  imperial  regulations  for  placing  tte 
products  which  are  to  tbrm  the  Exposition  are  as  follows  : 

"The  structures  in  the  Palace  and  the  Park  to  be  completed  by  the  1st 
of  December;  the  show-cases,  tables,  and  fixtures  of  all  kinds  to  be 
placed  before  the  15th  January ;  the  reception  and  unpacking  of 
products  to  commence  on  tlie  15th  January,  and  to  terminate  on  the  lOth 
Maixih,  after  which  no  more  will  be  received.  The  products  to  be  ar- 
ranged for  exhibition  between  the  11th  and  28th  March ;  the  29th  and 
30th  are  allowed  for  cleaning  and  sweeping,  and  a  general  inspection  on 
tbe  Slst  will  take  place  preparatory  to  the  opening  on  the  1st  April. 

"  The  latest  notice  on  this  subject  which  I  have  received  from  the  Im- 
perial Commission,  is  dated  the  12th  instant,  reminding  me  that  the 
above  regulations  will  be  adhered  to;  that  the  Emperor  will  inspect  the 
Exposition  between  the  28th  and  Slst  March ;  and  that  the  opening  will 
take  place  on  the  1st  April,  without  fail. 

"The  dates  for  finishing  the  structures  which  we.had  to  make,  and 
for  commencing  the  introduction  of  products,  {15th  instant,)  being  past, 
I  now  propose  to  report  the  situation  of  our  work. 

"Palace. — I  have  completed  the  flooring  of  Groups  II,  III,  IV,  "V, 
in  the  Palace,  and  laid  out  upon  them  the  plans  in  conformity  with  which 
the  installations  (fixtures)  are  to  be  made  and  placed. 

"  In  Group  VI  one  part  of  the  floor  is  being  laid,  and  will  soon  be  fin- 
ished ;  and  in  the  other  part  of  the  same  group  the  fo;undations  in  ma- 
sonry are  in  progress  for  machines,  of  which  plans  of  foundations  have 
been  sent  me,  upon  which  I  could  construct  in  advance ;  but  all  the  nec- 
essary plans  have  not  yet  reached  me.  The  concrete  in  Groups  I  and 
VII,  laid  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  will  be  sufficient  in  those  groups, 
and  answer  in  place  of  wood  floors. 

"Park. — The  annex  in  the  Park  will  be  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  nearly  thirty-four  feet  in  breadth.  The  frame  of  this  build- 
ing is  erected,  and  the  covering  commenced ;  this,  by  contract,  shoiild 
have  been  completed  on  the  15th  January,  but  the  tempestuous  weather 
which  set  in  on  the  2d  January,  and  severity  of  the  cold  which  still  con- 
tinues, have  retarded  this  work ;  the  material  for  the  covering  and  the 
flooring  is  prepared  and  ready  to  be  laid,  and  a  very  short  period  of 
milder  weather  will  enable  me  to  complete  this  building. 
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"  With  respect  to  the  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  Park — two  honses, 
one  school-house,  and  a  bakery,  to  be  sent  from  the  United  States — the 
information  sent  me  is  not  such  as  to  enable  me  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  them,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  some  delay  in  consequence  after  their 
arrival. 

"  The  contracts  for  the  installations  (tables,  show-cases,  shelves,  frames, 
partitions,  and  other  fixtures)  in  Groups  11,  III,  IV,  V,  and  Vl,  require 
the  completion  and  delivery  of  this  work  by  the  31st  instant ;  bat  I  have 
been  obliged  to  extend  the  time  for  a  part  of  it  to  the  9th  February. 

"The  preparation  of  the  walls  in  Group  I,  for  the  reception  of  pictures, 
is  nearly  completed;  and  I  rely  upon  being  in  a  condition  to  commence 
the  reception  of  products  in  the  Palace  from  the  25th  instant  to  the  30th 
instant,  and  to  commence  the  unpacking  and  placing  throughout  tJie 
Palace  and  annex  by  the  10th  Pebruary. 

"Most  of  my  contracts  for  the  more  exiiensive  work  have  been  made 
in  Belgium,  at  lower  prices  than  I  could  obtain  in  Paris,  and  where  cir- 
cumstances admit  of  more  reliance  on  punctuality. 

"  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  backward 
and  still  incomplete  condition  of  the  catalogues  has  compelled  me  to 
undertake  and  carry  on  the  expensive  part  of  the  work  iu  question  under 


"  Taking  the  preliminary  catalogues  and  allotments  which  I  trans- 
mitted to  the  department  on  the  24th  October  as  a  basis,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  make  the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  fixtures  in  that 
conformity,  as  being  likely  to  be  pretty  nearly  what  would  prove  to  be 
in  the  end  necessary. 

"  But  as  there  have  been  m'any  changes  in  those  lists  of  products  and 
allotments  of  space,  and  these  changes  are  still  going  on,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  when  the  products  and  the  fixtures  come  together  they 
will  not  in  all  cases  fit  each  other. 

"  I  am  liable  to  find  a  space  for  which  I  have  prepared  an  expensive 
show-case  occupied  by  a  stove,  or  another  space  for  which  I  have  pre- 
pared a  table,  appropriated  to  products  requiring  a  different  method  of 
installation  for  exhibition,  &c. 

"  This  contingency  results  inevitably  from  carrying  on  simultaneously 
two  distinct  works,  one  of  which  (the  catalogues)  should  precede  the 
other,  by  which  method  alone  the  fixtures  could  be  made  in  advauce  to 
fit  the  products  when  they  arrive. 

"The  incongruity  between  the  products  and  the  installations  prepared 
for  them,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  found  to  exist,  will  cause  further 
delays,  probably  considerable  waste  or  expenditure  of  money  that  might 
have  been  avoided,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  render  it  impossible  to  place 
and  expose  the  products  iu  all  cases  in  the  way  and  manner  desired  by 
the  exhibitor,  and  intended.  Some  changes  and  disappointments  from 
this  source  may  become  unavoidable,  and  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction 
and  complaints  from  exhibitors  thus  disturbed,  and  who  perceive  no 
cause  for  it  but  what  appears  to  them  very  bad  management. 
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"  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  construction  of  the  fixtures  had  been 
delayed  for  the  completion  of  the  catalogues,  (not  yet  completed,)  such 
delay  would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of  theExposition, 
and  it  will  require  unceasing  efforts,  as  it  is  to  bring  the  ]troducts  and 
the  fixtures  together,  however  incongruous  their  condition,  iu  time  to  pre- 
vent their  exclusion  from  the  Exposition. 

"I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  report  any  of  the  catalogues  to  the 
Imperial  Commission.  Their  urgency  increases  daily  and  their  hopes 
have  been  fed  by  the  continued  advices  above  quoted,  each  of  which  in 
succession  seemed  to  indicate  that  but  little  remained  to  do,  and  that 
the  final  report  might  be  Mriy  expected  by  the  following  mail, 

"  But  the  result  is,  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  Imperial  (commission  has 
at  length  become  imi>atient.  They  have  received  my  representations  of 
late  with  apparently  diminished  confidence,  and  have  now  given  me 
final  notice  that  if  my  manuscript  catalogues  are  not  delivered  to  them 
by  the  SStli  instant  for  pubUcation,  the  Exposition  will  open  on  the  1st 
of  April  without  them. 

"  I  still  hope  to  avoid  this  result ;  it  would  place  our  exhibitors  at 
great  disadvantage, 'and  I  look  with  increasing  anxiety  for  the  final 
reports  from  the  agency  at  New  York." 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 

Mr.  Beclcwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

**  Pabis,  April  2, 1867. 

"  Sir  :  The  Exposition  was  opened  yesterday,  the  1st  of  April,  in  con- 
formity with  the  regulations  published  by  the  Imperial  Commission. 

"  Work  in  the  building  and  the  Park  was  suspended  for  the  occasion, 
the  doors  were  opened  to  the  public,  the  attendance  was  numerous,  and 
the  weather  was  brilliant. 

"The  diplomatic  bodies  and  the  other  invited  guests  were  assembled 
iu  the  interior  gallery  appropriated  to  the  fine  arts.  The  national  com- 
missions were  stationed,  each  in  its  own  section,  on  the  elevated  platform 
which  runs  through  the  great  gallerj"of  machinery  comprising  the  larger 
circuit  of  the  building. 

"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  arrived  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
accompanied  by  the  chief  officers  of  state,  several  ladies  of  the  court, 
the  Imperial  Commissions,  and  a  numerous  suite  of  functionaries  con- 
nected both  with  civil  departments  and  wltli  the  Exposition. 

"  The  imperial  cortege  on  arrival  ascended  the  great  platform  or 
promenade,  and  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  building,  the  various 
national  commissions  being  presented  in  succession  by  the  minister  of 
state,  vice-president  of  the  Exposition,  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress 
as  the  cortege  arrived  at  the  different  sections. 

"  The  national  commissions  then  repaired  to  their  respective  sections 
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in  the  gallery  of  flue  arts  and  joined  the  invited  guests.  The  imperial 
cortege  descended  from  the  platform  and  made  the  tour  of  the  gallery 
of  fine  arts,  their  Majesties  saluting  the  audience  as  they  passed,  receiv- 
ing in  return  their  cordial  greeting. 

"  The  imperial  cortege  then  retired  by  the  great  door  opposite  the 
one  hy  which  they  had  entered,  the  Exposition  was  declared  to  be 
open,  the  barriers  and  guards  removed,  and  the  avenues  left  free  to  the 
circulation  of  the  multitude." 

CONDITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SECTION  AT  THE  OPENING. 
Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  Paris,  April  3, 1867. 

"  SiE :  I  beg  to  state  briefly  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Exposition  the 
structures  in  our  section  were  nearly  completed  and  the  placing  of  the 
products  about  half  finished.  Many  of  them  are  still  on  the  road 
between  this  and  Havre,  which  baa  been  greatly  clogged  by  accumula- 
tion beyond  the  means  of  rapid  transport. 

"  Fully  a  month  will  be  required  to  complete  the  worK,  and  this  obser- 
vation is  applicable  to  every  national  section  of  importance,  including 
the  French  section. 

"  Very  little  machinery  was  readyin  any  section  for  movement,  though 
a  few  machines  in  some  sections  were  put  in  motion  for  effect. 

"  Three  or  four  of  our  machiues,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Pickering,  were 
belted  and  shafted  ready  for  work,  but  the  Imperial  Commission  were 
not  ready  to  supply  us  with  steam  or  water,  and  the  machines  did  not 
run. 

"  Each  nationality  has  been  urgent  in  pushing  forward  its  work  for 
the  opening,  in  which  anxiety  I  participated,  and  increased  the  number 
of  workmen,  employing  one  set  during  the  day  and  another  for  the  night 
till  five  in  the  morning  for  a  short  period. 

"  The  natural  anxiety  in  my  section  was  sufficient,  and  the  movement 
was  overdone  by  the  severe  pressure  of  the  Imperial  Commission.  This 
caused  au  accumulation  and  a  clog  which  retarded  instead  of  hastening 
the  work. 

"  The  contracts  for  transport,  cartage,  carpenters'  work,  masonry, 
decoration,  &;e-,  all  broke  down,  new  contracts  were  made,  wages 
were  doubled,  the  meu  became  masters,  and  with  this  accumulation  of 
force  and  expense  the  work  went  slower  every  day. 

"  With  the  business  in  this  train  many  of  our  exhibitors  arrived, 
anxious  to  find  their  products  and  get  them  in  place ;  but  destitute  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  situation,  ignorant  of  the  regulations,  and  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  language,  they  have  met  with  difficulties  and  delays 
they  did  not  look  for,  and  have  shown  some  dissatisfaction. 

"  But  time  and  patience  will  remedy  this,  reasonable  grounds  of  com- 
plaint— if  such  exist — will  be  removed,  and  imaginary  grounds  will  van- 
ish with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 
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"  The  precipitation  and  diaorder  with  wliich  the  exhibitors  harried  off 
their  products  from  the  TJniteti  States  at  the  latest  moment,  their  gen- 
eral, almost  uniform  neglect  to  furnish  inventories  of  the  contents  of 
packages,  and  the  arrival  of  every  vessel  but  one  in  advance  of  the  bill 
of  lading  and  shipping  docnmenta  such  as  they  were,  precipitated  the 
business  upon  me  in  a  condition  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  movement^  of  commerce, 

"  For  the  most  part  I  have  had  no  means  of  furnishing  the  customs 
with  the  requisite  inventories,  nor  of  knowing  the  contents  of  packages, 
till  they  were  opened  and  the  inventories  made,  and  many  of  them  are 
not  yet  opened, 

"  The  shipping  lists  have  proved  to  be  very  inaccurate— several  pack- 
ages in  them  have  not  api>eared,  while  many  others  not  in  them,  nearly 
a  hundred  in  all,  have  been  delivered.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  to  hold  vessels  to  any  strict  account  for  delivery. 

"  The  impossibility  of  making  a  correct  catalogue  under  these  circum- 
stances is  evident.  I  have  made  the  best  that  was  possible  and  it  appears 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  imperial  catalogue,  but  it  is  extremely  imper- 
fect. 

"I  have  nowin  press  a  catalogue  together  with  the  statistics  to  accom- 
pany it ;  the  catalogue  is  in  three  languages  and  the  statistics  in  French. 
This  will  be  more  accurate,  and  will  be  out,  I  trust,  by  the  15th  instant. 
But  even  this  cannot  be  perfected  before  the  second  or  third  edition. 

"  The  houses  ft'om  Chicago  have  been  a  great  embarrassment.  The 
material  for  one  of  them  was  only  got  into  the  Park  yesterday. 

"The  materials  for  the  other  arrived  some  weeks  since, but  instead  of 
a  house  in  sections  ready  to  put  up,  it  was  lumber  from  the  mills  of 
which  to  build  a  house. 

"Mr.  Clark,  the  carpenter  who  came  over  to  build  the  house,  con- 
cluded that  he  could  not  do  it  either  with  Fi«nch  tools  or  French  work- 
men. I  sent  him  to  England  to  procure  carpenters  and  tools;  he 
brought  over  fifteen  workmen,  and  they  are  working  on  the  first  house, 
at  heavy  wages,  and  doing  little,  having  evidently  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  the  Exposition  rather  than  to  work. 

"  I  should  not  have  felt  justified  in  this  course,  but  for  the  recent 
appropriation  in  Congress,  which  was  telegraphed  to  me  as  intended  for 
this  purpose,  and  for  the  importance  apparently  attached  to  this  exhibit 
by  those  who  were  interested  in  sending  it,  which  seemed  to  leave 
me  no  choice,  though  so  large  an  expenditure  for  this  purpose  is  not  in 
accordance  with  my  own  judgment. 

"  The  pressure  of  work  at  this  moment  will  be  accepted  as  my  apology, 
I  hope,  for  so  brief  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  work  at  the  opening." 
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THE  PEOGHESS  AND  CLOSE  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 


Scientific  Commission  ;  hie  importakcb  op  obtajniso  i 
fessional  and  sclbstific  pkksons  to  study  akd  heport  dpon  tub  exposition — 
Ebpokts  upon  the  pKOOKiiiaa  or  science  and  letters  in  France— The  organ- 
ization AND    duties    of   a  SCIENTIFIC    COMMISSION — COMMISSION    UPON    WEIGHTS, 

MBASURBS,  AND  COINS— International  kshibition  or  mfasures,  wkiqhts,  and 
COINS — Preparation  oe  the  catalogue  of  the  Umtbd  States  section  and 
publication  of  statistics — Field  trials  oi  aori(.,lltibal  machines  at  Biixan- 
court — International  juries,  and  their  organization — ^EW  order  op  awards 
— Apportionment  of  jurors  to  tiib  United  States — Vi  ork  ov  class  juries — 
The  distribution  of  prizes— Honorakt  distinctions — Exhibition  of  the 
medals  and  diplomas — frizes  eor  reaping  and  mowing  machines — condition 
of  the  industrial  arts  indicated  by  the  awards— commission  of  the  united 
States — Eegulattons  issued  bv  the  Secretarv  op  State — Meetings  and  pro- 
ceedings OP  the  commission — Close  op  the  Exposition  a 
PRODUCTS — Minerals  donated  to  vabious  institutions,  as 
in  reply — Cereals  collected  by  exchanoe. 

SCIBSTIFIC  COMMISSION. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  professional  and  scien- 
ti&c  persons  to  study  the  exhibition  and  aid  in  preparing  suitable  reports 
upon  it,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Beekwith  in  his  letter  of  suggestions  to 
Mr.  Bigelow,  April  3,  1865,  printed  upon  p.  15.  The  department  was 
also  addressed  by  Mr.  Bigelow  in  his  dispatch  from  the  United  States 
legation  at  Paris,  September  21, 1865,  as  follows : 

"  The  circular,  of  which  No.  1  is  a  translation,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867.  It  provid&i  for  the 
creation  of  an  international  scientific  commission,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  note  the  recent  advances  made  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  to  con- 
tribute what  they  can  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  useful  discoveries,  to 
encourage  iuternational  reforms,  and,  lastly,  to  point  out,  in  special 
publications,  the  useful  results  to  be  derived  from  the  Exposition, 

"  I  invite  your  special  attention  to  the  provisions  of  this  circular,  and 
take  the  liberi;y  of  suggesting  that  our  government  can  in  no  way  turn 
this  Exposition  to  better  account  than  by  sending  a  few  of  its  cleverest 
men  of  science  to  make  part  of  this  commission.  1  say  its  cleverest, 
because  it  is  not  worth  while  to  send  men  who  would  see  nothing,  and 
therefore  describe  nothing,  which  would  not  be  seen,  and  as  well  or 
better  described,  by  the  French  and  other  foreign  exhibitors. 

"  The  Exposition  wOI  be  transitory,  but  the  accounts  that  will  be 
written  about  it  have  a  chance  of  enduring.  Europe  will  assign  this 
duty  to  her  choicest  men.  There  is  glory  to  be  won  in  a  successful  com- 
petition with  them.    I  think  the  opportunity  should  not  be  neglected." 
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The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  circular  referred  to.  Original 
■was  issued  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  and  signed  by  Itouber,  the  min- 
ister of  state  and  vice-president  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  September 
20,  1865  : 

OBDEE  ESTABLtSHING  THE   SCIENTIFIC   COMMISSION. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
Commission,  7th  July,  1865,  and  approved  by  an  imperial  decree  of  the 
date  of  12th  July,  1865,  which  provides  for  the  institution  of  a  series  of 
studies  and  experiments,  under  the  direction  of  a  scientific  commission, 
and  for  the  publication  of  results  of  general  interest  attained  by  these 
labors,  (Article  63,)  it  is  ordered : 

"  Article  1.  There  is  established,  in  connection  with  the  Imperial 
Commission,  an  international  scientific  commission,  having  for  its  object: 
1st.  To  indicate  the  best  means  of  representing,  at  the  Exposition  of 
1867,  the  recent  advances  made  in  the  sciences,  in  the  liberal  and  Indus-  - 
trial  arts.  2d,  To  contribute  to  the  extension  of  the  employment  of 
useful  discoveries,  aud  to  encourage  reforms  of  international  interest, 
such  as  the  adoption  of  uniform  weights  and  measures,  identical  scientific 
unities,  &c,  3d.  To  point  out  in  special  publications  the  results  of  gen- 
eral utility  to  be  derived  from  the  Exposition,  and  to  undertake,  if  it  be 
necessary,  the  researches  required  for  their  accomplishment. 

"  Article  2.  The  Scientific  Commission  is  composed  of  Frenchmen,  ap- 
pointed directly  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  and  of  foreigners  appointed 
upon  the  nomination  of  their  respective  countries.  These  appointments 
will  be  made  successively  by  special  orders. 

"  Abticle  3.  Scientific  organizations,  and,  in  general,  persons  inter- 
e8t«d  in  the  progress  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  are  invited  to  submit 
to  the  Imperial  Commission  their  opinions  in  regard  to  the  researches  to 
be  undertaken,  and  the  questions  to  be  considered. 

"  Article  i.  The  members  of  the  Scientific  Commission  will  not  be 
expected  to  hold  stated  meetings.  They  can  labor  separately  upon  the 
matters  which  are  given  them  to  treat;  and  can  send,  in  their  own 
names,  the  fruits  of  their  labor  to  the  Imperial  Commission.  It  will 
also  be  permitted  to  them  to  meet  with  their  colleagues  of  all  countries." 

"Akticle  5.  The  memoranda  and  reports  will  be  submitted  before 
the  1st  duly,  1867,  to  the  Imperial  Commission,  and  published,  if  neces- 
sary, under  its  direction.  The  whole  will  form  the  collection  of  the 
labors  of  the  Scientific  Commission, 

"Article  6,  The  councillor  ofstate,Commissioner  General,  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  these  orders." 

reports  upon  the  PROGBESS  op  science  and  LETl-BES  IN  FRANCE. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  addressed,  December  1,  1865, 
by  M.  Duruy,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  M.  Le  Play,  the  coun- 
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eillor  of  state  and  Commissiouer  General  for  the  Universal  Esliibition  of 
1867: 

"  I  Lave  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that,  in  virtue  of  the  approval  given 
by  the  Emperor  to  my  report  of  the  8th  of  November,  the  minister  of 
public  iustruction  will  directly  participate  in  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1867,  by  producing  there  the  works  of  diverse  character  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  mission  with  which  he  is  charged. 

"  He  will  at  first  present  the  best  manner  arising  from  a  substantial 
rule  which  serves  for  the  instruction  of  childi-en  and  of  adults  in  the 
primary  public  schools,  and  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  estahlish 
its  value,  he  will  make  fully  known  also  the  results  of  the  tuition.  In 
addition,  he  will  lay  down  a  series  of  reports  which  will  show,  in  the 
first  part,  the  discoveries  of  scientific  theories,  from  which  emanate 
every  industrial  perfection,  and  on  the  other  part,  the  moral  ameliora- 
tions and  administrative  or  economical  reforms  due  to  the  influence  of 
ideas  that  literature  diffuses,  that  history  verifies  in  the  past,  and  of 
which  political  sciences  provoke  the  appUcatiou  in  the  present, 

"  It  is  in  the  Classes  89  and  90  that  the  objects  might  be  placed,  which, 
by  appealing  to  the  eye,  can  allow  it  to  appreciate  the  state  of  educa- 
tion. 

"Among  these  objects  will  be  found  some  works  executed  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  such  as  drawings,  modelings,  &c.,  which  it  is  usual 
to  produce  at  every  exposition,  and  of  which  the  most  meritorious  have 
always  gained  some  credit  to  the  schools  who  have  sent  them. 

"The  most  severe  precautions  will  be  taken  by  my  administration  in 
the  pubUc  schools,  in  order  that  these  objects  may  represent,  with  a  scru- 
pulous fidelity,  the  real  labor  of  the  pupils,  without  the  assistance  of 
teachers,  and  consequently  what  they  will  be  truly  in  a  condition  to  do 
npon  the  day  when  they  will  be  left  to  themselves.  It  will  be  a  true 
standard  of  primary  education, 

"  The  reports  on  the  principal  works  produced  by  the  French  mind 
for  the  past  twenty  years  in  their  intellectual  order,  and  in  their  social 
order,  will  flud,  therefore,  their  natural  place  in  the  Class  90,  which 
makes  a  part  of  Group  X,  where  the  Imperial  Commission  has  united 
that  which  concerns  the  material  and  moral  progress  of  populations. 

"  The  reports  will  be  made  known  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  progress  accomplished  in  France  by  the  mathematical,  phys- 
ical, and  natural  sciences. 

"  2.  The  progress  accomplished  by  the  moral  and  political  sciences  in 
their  applications  to  the  wants  of  society. 

"  The  character  of  French  letters  that  they  may  study,  at  least  with 
a  view  to  their  style  or  as  a  task  of  literary  criticism,  and  in  their  eft'ects 
upon  the  general  education  of  the  country. 

"  Some  men,  who  are  the  light  and  honor  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Council 
of  State,  of  the  Institute,  and  of  high  education,  have  been  willing  to 
nndertake  to  di'aw  up  these  reports.    Before  speaking  in  the  name  of 
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Frencli  science,  in  presence  of  the  wise  men  of  the  world,  in  an  in- 
cloSTire  where  every  one  will  jndge  each  other,  they  will  study  without 
troubling  the  serenity  of  the  impartial  historian;  and  in  the  same  way, 
with  a  respect  for  their  own  labor,  they  will  lay  before  their  equals  a 
testimony  devoid  of  all  personal  interest. 

"The  ancients  selected  the  sage  to  seek  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and 
the  perfect.  The  reports  will  tell  whether  the  ancient  formula  is  that  of 
the  modem  sage,  and  whether  French  letters,  faithful  to  the  great  tra- 
ditions of  Comeille  and  of  Molifere,  seeking  always  the  beautiful  in  order 
to  diffuse  the  good,  are  still  a  school  of  manners,  as  the  positive  sciences 
and  the  moral  sciences  are  a  school  of  truth  and  justice. 

"  Before  indicating  the  classifications  of  the  matter  comprised  in  the 
three  divisions  mentioned  before,  I  believe  it,  Monsieur  the  Commissioner 
General,  useful  to  communicate  to  yon  some  explanations  relative  to  the 
meaning  and  object  of  this  work.  It  is  of  consequence  to  remark  at 
first,  that  he  is  not  to  draw  up  at  first  an  encyclopedial  resnmi5  of  human 
knowledge.  Proceeding  in  that  way  he  would  miss  the  mark  by  over- 
shooting it.  The  interval  which  separates  us  from  1867  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  calculations  of  all  the  intellectual  riches  of  humanity.  It  is 
already  a  sufficiently  heavy  task  to  measure  their  increase  from  the 
opening  of  the  period  which  the  contemporaneous  generation  completes 
by  its  labors ;  of  that  time  even  they  will  gather  only  the  considerable 
facts  and  results  well  established.  It  is  not  the  object  in  effect  to  write  a 
complete  history  of  each  branch  of  human  knowledge  for  twenty  years. 
The  vain  efforts,  the  abortive  experiments,  the  hypotheses  not  con- 
firmed— all  this  scientific  dross,  which  learning  collects  with  curiosity, 
ought  to  be  placed  aside  with  the  facts  which  may  not  have  a  useful 
character  or  a  general  interest. 

"  We  do  not  purpose  to  burden  ourselves  with  making  tor  foreign 
countries  a  report  of  the  things  I  have  just  indicated,  though  they  come 
within  the  limit  of  time  prescribed.  We  will  not  be  able,  doubtlessly, 
in  si>eaking  of  our  progress,  to  abstain  from  touching  upon  that  of  neigh- 
boring nations. 

"  A  joint  responsibility  closely  unites  to-day  the  scientific  labors  and 
moral  preoccupations  of  the  different  nations.  Sometimes  the  same  idea 
spontaneously  originates  in  several  countries  at  once;  sometimes  an 
invention  found  on  one  side  of  the  frontier  has  carried  all  the  fruits 
which  grace  an  accomphshed  perfection  to  the  other  side.  Elsewhere, 
several  peoples  following,  perhaps,  our  example,  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
them  the  honor  of  pronouncing  for  themselves  an  authoritative  and  im- 
partial judgment.  France,  in  the  rejMJrts  which  she  undertakes,  pro- 
poses exclusively  to  be  occupied  with  herself,  saving  the  exceptions 
which  will  be  indispensable  to  place  in  the  work  a  perspicuous  and  ne- 
cessary justice;  the  minister  of  public  instruction  using  the  liberty  left 
by  the  liberal  programme  of  the  Imperial  Commission  to  all  those  who 
will  wish,  like  herself,  to  exhibit  in  Class  90;  and  the  classification 
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which  it  presents  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  simple  memoranflum,  of 
which  each  will  make  such  use  as  will  be  convenient  to  him. 

"  The  programme  of  the  subject  to  be  treated  in  the  report  in  ques- 
tion is  determined  principally  in  the  following  manner : 

"1.  Progress  accomplished  by  the  mathematical,  physicai, 
AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES. — Geometry,  analysis,  mechanics,  astronomy, 
geodesy.  Physics,  chemistry.  Geology  and  paleontology,  botany,  zo- 
ology, anthropology,  general  physiology,  medicine  and  surgery,  hygiene, 
rural  economy,  and  the  veterinary  art. 

"2.  Progress  accomplished  by  the  moral  and  political 
sciences  in  their  agrebaient  with  the  wants  of  society. — 
PubHc  right,  administrative  right,  legislation — civU  and  penal,  political 
economy,  rights  of  nations. 

"  3.  Character  and  tendency  op  French  letters. — Literature — 
poetry,  drama — philosophic  doctrines,  historical  works,  arch^ological 
discoveries. 

"  Aroimd  this  collection  of  reports,  and  as  an  appendix  in  connection 
therewith,  will  be  arranged  some  objects  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating the  most  interesting  results  of  scientific  missions  and  archceolo- 
gical  researches,  accomplished  in  the  same  period  under  the  auspices  of 
the  administration  of  pnplic  instmction. 

"Accept,  Mr,  Commissioner  General,  the  assurance  of  my  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration." 

Mr,  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"Paris,  December  14,  1865. 

"  Sir  :  *  *  •  I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  allude  to  the  subject  of  a 
scientific  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  reporting  upon 
the  Exposition. 

"  The  printed  document  hereto  annexed,  issued  by  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission, contains  a  decree  forming  a  French  scientific  commission,  and 
gives  general  directions  for  its  guidance. 

"The  Scientific  Commission  is,  first,  to  point  out  to  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission itself  the  best  means  of  exhibiting  the  progress  recently  made 
in  thesciences  andarts;  secondly,  to  co-operate  in  propagating  the  adop- 
tion of  useful  discoveries  and  in  promoting  international  reforms,  such  as 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures ;  and  thirdly, 
to  indicate  the  useful  results  in  general  to  be  drawn  from  the  Exposition, 
and  to  undertake,  if  there  is  occasion,  the  researches  or  experiments 
requisite  to  complete  those  useful  results.  Scientific  bodies,  and  pei'sons 
in  general  who  interest  themselves  in  the  progress  of  sciences  and  arts, 
are  invited  »lso  to  express  their  views  to  the  Imperial  Commission  on 
the  researches  which  should  be  undertaken  and  the  questions  which 
should  be  examined  by  the  Scientific  Commission. 

"  The  first  part  of  the  labor  of  the  Scientific  Commission,  therefore, 
6  P  E 
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pieeedes  the  opening  of  the  Esposition,  and  the  results  of  it  should 
reappear  in  the  Exposition  itaelf ;  the  second  part  may  co'minence  at  any 
time,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  connected  with  the  Exposi- 
tion, but  the  third  part  relates  more  especially  to  the  Exposition;  and 
the  reports  of  the  commission,  collective  or  individual,  embodying  the 
flniits  of  their  researches,  should  be  sent  in  to  the  Imperial  Commission 
by  the  first  of  July,  1867,  three  months  before  the  close  of  the  Exposition, 
that  they  may  be  published. 

"  The  members  of  the  commission  are  Frenchmen,  but  foreigners  may 
be  added  to  it  upon  their  nomination  by  the  foreign  commissioners,  and 
acceptance  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  And  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission may  unite  in  their  labors  and  reports,  or  woric  separately^  and 
make  separate  reports,  if  they  prefer  it. 

"  I  do  not  perceive  that  any  particular  advantage  would  result  fixim 
the  addition  of  foreigners  to  this  commission,  as  their  reports  are  to  be 
made  to  the  Imperial  Commission ;  but  foreign  scientific  commissioners 
might  perhaps  find  it  desirable  at  a  later  period  to  have  one  or  more  of 
their  members' on  the  French  commission,  as  a  channel  of  convenient 
mutual  intercourse, 

"  In  forming  a  scientific  commission  for  the  United  States,  and  giving 
them  instructions,  the  government  will  probably  leave  m\ich  to  the 
iudgmeut  of  the  commission  itaelf  in  choosing  subjects  of  particular 
inquiry ;  but  the  best  results  would  probably  be  attained  by  limiting  the 
range  of  inquiry,  and  making  the  study  of  fewer  subjects  more  com- 
plete. 

"Among  the  subjects  to  which  attention  might  be  particularly  directed 
with  advantage,  I  venture  to  suggest  the  following : 

"1.  A  comparison  of  the  most  useful  American  products  with  similar 
European  products,  indicating  the  qualities  and  difterences  of  each, 
whether  of  superiority  or  inferiority,  pointing  out  in  what  these  differ- 
ences consist,  and  the  causes  of  them. 

"  2.  The  methods  and  processes  by  which  these  useful  products  and 
their  various  qualities  are  produced. 

"  The  design  of  the  Exposition  is  not  limited  to  the  display  of  prod- 
ucts, but  a  prominent  feature  of  its  organization  is  the  attempt  to 
exhibit  or  disclose  as  far  as  possible  methods  and  processes. 

"  Eesearches  in  this  direction,  which  commence  in  the  Exposition, 
must,  in  many  instances,  extend  beyond  those  limits,  and  will  be  subject 
to  the  facilities  for  inquiry,  greater  or  less,  which  may  be  afforded  outside 
of  the  Exposition.  But  the  utility  of  such  researches  cannot,  I  think,  be 
doubted, 

"  Why  is  gas  for  lighting  streets,  houses,  &c.,  so  much  dearer  in  America 
than  in  France  ? 

"  The  Investigation  of  this  subject  would  show,  I  think,  that  there  is 
no  great  difference  in  the  average  cost  of  raw  material  in  both  countries; 
that  apparatuses  are  as  good  in  one  as  in  the  other;  and  that  the  differ- 
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enoe  in  the  price  of  manual  labor  is  "but  a  small  element  of  the  cost  of 
gas  ia  either  case.  But  the  methods  adopted  in  France  for  utilizing 
secondary  products,  resultiug  from  first  processes,  appear  to  have  intro- 
duced economies  which  make  gas  in  Prance  cheaper  than  in  America, 
and  that  these  economies  are  applicable  in  America  as  well  as  in 
France. 

"  There  will  be  in  the  Exposition  specimens  of  rails  composed  of  iron 
and  Bessemer  iron  or  steel.  An  inquiry  into  the  method  of  maldng 
these  rails  would  probably  disclose  several  useful  economies  in  the  pro- 
cesses ;  one  of  which  results  from  laying  an  upper  surface  of  steel  on  a 
body  of  inferior  cheap  iron,  which  combination  gives  at  once  solidity, 
weight,  strength,  and  hardness  of  surface,  producing  a  superior  rail  at 
a  cost  which  admits  of  its  introduction  and  nse  as  an  economy. 

"  On  a  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  great  founderies  in  the  north  of 
France,  X  was  informed  that  they  were  occupied  with  considerable  orders 
for  England,  which  orders  they  owed  to  the  superior  quality  of  their 
iron,  the  excellence  of  mechanical  work,  and  moderate  cost;  and  I  was 
surprised  that  such  results  could  be  attained  in  localities  the  most  un- 
promising. Ifearly  all  the  raw  material  was  broughtfrom  great  distances, 
at  great  expense.  Coal  from  England,  Belgium,  and  distant  mines  in 
France;  iron  ores  from  Spain,  England,  Belgium,  and  several  French 
mines  in  different  localities.  I  was  informed,  and  investigation  would 
probably  prove,  that  under  these  great  disadvantages,  which  are  more 
than  the  equivalent  to  cheapness  of  manual  labor,  good  results  are  at- 
tributable, first,  to  the  thoroughly  scientific  and  careful  analysis  and 
mixtures  of  ores,  by  which  superior  metal  is  produced;  second,  to  the 
excellent  mechanical  education  of  many  of  the  workmen ;  and  third,  to 
the  economies  introduced  for  utilizing  secondary  products  of  first  pro- 
cesses, which  secondary  products  are  usually  thrown  away. 

"  It  is  observable  that  the  genius  of  every  country  adapts  itself  to 
local  circumstances,  and  takes  its  greatest  development  in  the  direction 
of  its  greatest  wants. 

"  In  America,  where  raw  materials  are  abundant  and  cheap  and  man- 
ual labor  ia  dear,  mechanics  and  inventors  and  men  of  science  and  genius 
turn  their  attention  with  great  success  to  the  production  of  '  labor-sav- 
ing' machines  and  methods,  but  exhibit  at  the  same  time  comparative 
indifference  or  waateflilness  in  regard  to  raw  materials. 

"  In  Europe,  where  manual  labor  is  cheap  and  materials  are  dear,  the 
attention  of  the  same  leading  class  of  minds  is  bent  in  the  direction  of 
economies  in  everything  which  relates  to  raw  material,  and  in  constant 
and  successful  efforts  to  utilize  all  secondary  products,  and  in  the  steady 
improvement  and  perfection  of  processes  by  scientific  means. 

"Guided  by  those  conditions,  each  country  makes  its  own  i)rogressiQ 
its  own  way ;  consequently  there  is  something  to  give  as  well  as  to 
receive  on  all  sides,  and  a  universal  exhibition  should  promote  these 
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"  If  it  be  true,  in  a  general  sense,  that  the  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing, and  industrial  arts  in  America  are,  on  the  average,  as  fully  devel- 
oped as  they  were  a  few  years  since  in  Europe,  it  is  equally  true  that 
Europe  has  advanced,  and  that  the  relative  positions  are  uot  changed ; 
and  tUe  proof  and  consequence  of  this  is,  that  America  continues  to 
supply  the  raw  materials  and  receive  the  manufactured  products. 

"This  exchange  is  profitable  to  both  sides ;  but  as  long  as  the  skilled 
labor  of  one  man  exchanges  for  the  unskilled  labor  of  two  men,  the  beat 
of  the  bargain  will  be  against  us. 

"  ITie  glory  or  vanity  which  each  nation  may  derive  or  display  in 
exhibiting  its  products  will  result  in  nothing  valuable  if  not  united  with 
the  serious  studies  of  competent  men.  And  however  large  the  field  of 
investigation  which  the  government  may  prescribe  to  the  commission,  I 
hope  their  particular  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  investigation  of 
methods  and  processes,  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  useful  of 
researches." 

Profemor  Joy  to  Mr.  Derhj. 

"Columbia  Colleqe,  JfTew  Yori,  December  6,  1865. 

"  Dear  Sik  :  In  my  letter  of  the  4th  instant  I  spoke  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  appointment  by  government  of  a  scientific  commission  to 
report  upon  the  Exposition  of  1867,  and  I  have  since  observed  that  Mr. 
Beckwith  makes  the  same  suggestion  in  his  commuuication  of  April  3, 
1865,  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  the  idea  is  likely  to  take  root  and  come 
to  proper  development.  'The  appointment  of  professional  and  scientific 
persons  to  study  and  aid  iu  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  report  of  the 
Exposition,  to  be  subsequently  published,''  ought  to  be  made  as  soon  as 
Congress  can  act  upon  the  matter, 

"  The  scientific  committee  will  need  ranch  time  for  the  consultation  of 
the  reports  of  previous  exhibitions.  They  will  desire  to  carry  on  exten- 
sive private  correspondence,  first,  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  most  recent  information  upon  matters  relating  to  the 
numerous  subjects  likely  to  be  presented  to  them  for  study;  second,  with 
foreign  scientific  and  practical  men  in  order  to  learn  the  best  sources  of 
information.  Without  great  previous  study  no  person  could  prepare  a 
clear  and  luminous  report  of  any  portion  of  theExposition  which  would 
be  of  practical  value.  A  report  must  not  be  a  catalogue;  it  must  sketch 
in  a  few  words  the  history  of  the  department  under  consideration,  state 
its  growth,  point  out  its  success,  and  give  statistics  and  results  in  a  way 
to  enable  any  one,  after  reading  the  book,  to  invest  money  in  new  enter- 
prises without  the  loss  attendant  upon  a  long  series  of  experiments, 

"  These  reports,  iu  able  hands,  would  become  text-books  for  all 
branches  of  industry,  and  would  tend  to  develop  our  resources  as  much 
as  any  papers  Congress  has  as  yet  published. 

"  All  parts  of  the  country  are  equally  interested  in  the  publication 
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and  extensive  circulation  of  sucli  documents,  and  the  wider  this  kind  of 
knowledge  is  disseminated  the  better  for  the  countrj-. 

"  Let  there  be  ten  members  of  the  scientilic  committee,  corresponding 
to  tlie  ten  groups  of  the  Exposition,  with  power  to  appoint  assistants 
where  the  amount  of  material  is  too  great  to  be  fully  studied  by  one 
mind,  viz:  Committees  on — 

"1.  Works  of  art. 

"  2,  Materials  and  their  applications  in  the  liberal  arts. 

"3.  Furniture  and  other  objects  used  in  dwellings. 

"  i.  Garments,  tissues  for  clothing,  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel. 

"5.  Products,  wrought  or  unwrought,  of  extractive  industries. 

"  6.  Instruments  and  processes  of  common  arts. 

"  7.  Food,  fresh  and  preserved,  in  various  stages  of  preparation. 

"8.  Animals  and  specimens  of  agricultural  establishments. 

"9.  Live  products  and  specimens  of  horticultural  establishments. 

"  10.  Objects  exhibited  with  a  special  view  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
mora)  and  physical  condition  of  the  population. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  ten  men  could  not  do  justice  to  all  these  subjects, 
but  it  would  probably  be  better  to  refer  the  matter  to  that  number  of 
persons  to  collate  and  prepare  for  publication  the  reports  of  the  assist- 
ants they  may  select,  the  number  and  compensation  of  such  assistants 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner. 

"  By  the  early  appointment  of  this  committee  of  ten  the  Commissioner 
would  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country. 
He  would  be  their  presiding  officer,  if  the  committee  were  to  be  called 
together,  and  would  have  the  right  to  call  upon  them  for  services  at  any 
time. 

"I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  receive  nocompettsationfortheir 
services  further  than  a  reimbursement  of  expenses  actually  incurred. 
For  the  purpose  of  control,  let  there  be  an  amount  fixed,  beyond  which 
expenses  will  not  be  paid. 

"  The  committee  not  being  business  men,  could  not  take  charg-e  of  the 
collection  and  shipment  of  goods,  but  they  could  greatly  assist  the  agents 
of  each  State  in  bringing  out  the  most  characteristic  and  representative 
articles.  The  literary  work  of  the  commission  could  be  dirided  among 
them,  and  thus  matters  would  be  greatly  facilitated, 

"  The  members  of  the  coramission  ought  to  be  familiar  with  at  least 
the  French  language.  A  knowledge  of  German  would  greatly  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  a  report,  as  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Germany  as 
represented  in  the  Exposition  will,  no  doubt,  equal  in  importance  those 
of  any  other  country.  Immediately  after  Congress  shall  have  made  the 
necessary  appropriations,  the  appointment  of  the  scientific  committee 
ought  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  committee  be 
accredited  to  the  Imperial  Commission  in  Paris,  as  the  official  scientific 
representatives  of  the  government  to  the  Exposition. 
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"  Tliis  committee  would  iii  no  way  interfere  witli  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  various  State  executives,  as  their  duties  are  of  a  differ-' 
cut  character. 

"  I  would  confide  to  the  committee  a  mission  of  a  somewhat  privatw 
character,  viz:  the  duty  of  disseminating  knowledge  of  our  country  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  emigration. 

"They  could  accomplish  an  important  work  hy  making  known  the  ex- 
tent of  miappropriateil  lands  io  this  country,  by  editing  short  statements 
to  be  published  in  French,  on  sheets,  and  placed  conveniently  for  every 
one  to  take  a  copy,  and  by  writing  articles  for  the  newspapers. 
.  "  The  magnitude  of  the  work  expands  before  me  as  one  idea  follows 
another,  but  I  believe  I  have  hit  upon  the  principal  points,  and  I  shall  be 
gratified  if  the  views  here  expressed  meet  with  your  approbation," 

Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  Paris,  December  31, 1863. 

"  Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  to  address  you  oit  the  14th  instant,  and  took 
the  liberty  of  making  some  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  a  scientific 
commission  in  connection  with  the  Exposition  of  1867. 

"I  omitted  on  that  occasion  to  allude  to  a  consideration  which  I  think 
of  importance,  viz  :  that  the  members  of  the  scientific  commission  he 
paid  for  their  services. 

There  may  be  individuals  who  are  competent  and  willing  to  serve 
without  reiunneration,  but  many  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  by  their 
attainments  and  studious  habits  for  useful  researches  are  actively 
employed. 

"  The  interruption  of  their  engagements  for  a  twelvemonth  would  be 
a  matter  of  moment  to  them,  and  they  are  not  in  general  men  of  fortune 
who  could  afi:brd  so  large  a  contribution  of  time  and  labor  gratuitously. 

"If  therefore  Congress  omits  to  provide  for  their  payment,  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  restricted  in  its  selection  to  those  alone  who  may  volun- 
tarily offer  their  services. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  I  should  much  fear  that  it  would  he 
impossible  to  form  a  commission  prepared  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
continuous  labor  and  serious  studies  which  are  indispensable  to  render 
their  researches  thorough  and  entitle  them  to  appear  as  a  national  work_ 

"  The  labors  of  a  competent  commission  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  country,  but  an  exhibition  of  products  without  a  commis- 
sion, or  an  insufficient  one,  would  be  a  vain,  if  not  a  useless  display, 
because  it  would  fail  or  fall  short  in  its  educationaleffects,  which  are  the 
l>ropet  object  of  au  exhibition. 

"  Large  sums  are  expended  by  civilized  nations  on  voyages  of  geo- 
graphical exploration  and  discovery  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  with 
beneficial  results.  But  scientific  and  industrial  explorations  among  each 
other  would  yield  still  better  results. 
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"A  commission  of  this  kind  from  Europe  to  America  at  the  present 
day  could  not  fail  to  bring  back  a  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge  which 
does  not  now  exist  in  Europe,  and  will  be  a  long  time  in  reaching  here, 
but  no  such  movement  is  contemplated. 

"  The  self-complacency  of  nations  is  in  proportion  to  their  nnacqiiaint- 
auce  with  each  other,  and  the  aversions  which  spring  from  this  are  a 
great  obstacle  to  ameliorations. 

"An  evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  obstinate  perpetuity  of  the 
cumbrous  systems  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  the  unification  of 
which  would  promote  the  diffasioa  of  statistical  and  economical  knowl- 
edge, like  a  common  language,  simplify  and  facilitate  exchanges  and 
commerce,  diminish  their  cost,  and  produce  savings  of  great  aggregate 
importance. 

"  But  while  the  march  of  improvements  in  individual  nations  is  con- 
stant and  rapid,  the  transmission  of  those  improvements  from  nation  to 
nation  is  slow, 

"  New  knowledge  of  many  kinds  is  a  long  time  in  getting  into  books, 
after  which  it  may  become  an  article  of  merchandise,  but  much  always 
remains,  less  attractive  as  an  object  of  commercial  speculation,  but  more 
useful,  and  is  left  unwritten  to  make  its  way  by  indirect  channels,  cir- 
culating with  persons  and  with  the  general  movement  of  commercial 
intercourse. 

"  The  transmission  might  however  be  immediate  and  direct ;  nothing 
is  more  practicable,  and  if  international  exhibitions  should  give  rise  to 
international  scientific  explorations  they  wiU  have  accomplished  their 
highest  function. 

"  Scientific  commissions  may  then  supersede  exhibitions,  and  divert 
the  cost  of  them  to  less  cumbrous  and  more  effective  methods,  for  these 
expensive  collections  of  products,  now  so  much  in  vogue  and  in  fact  so 
useful,  are  not  indispensable  to  the  investigations  in  question,  but  only 
necessary  as  leading  to  these  researches  which  previously  had  no 
organized  and  established  existence,  and  are  still  far  from  being  per- 
fected. 

"  It  is  thus  evident,  I  think,  that  the  real  purpose  and  object  of  exhi- 
bitions cannot  be  attained  without  the  aid  of  competent  scientific  com- 
missioners, and  I  hope  the  government  and  Congress  will  incline  to  this. 
view  of  the  subject." 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  DUTIES  OF  A  SCIENTIFIC  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  BecJiwitk  to  Mr.  Seicard. 

*'  Paris,  January  31,  1860. 

"  Sib  :  The  commissions  ctmstituted  by  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,, 

in  connection  with  tlie  Exposition,  comprise  fltty  or  sixty  members  each.. 

They  are  divided  into  sub -committees,  to  which  are  attributed  separate 

duties,  such  as  the  preliminary  work  of  forming  tiie  exhibition,  its  sub- 
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t  installation  and  superintendence,  serving  on  international  juries, 
stadj-ing  the  Exposition  in  a  scientific  sen^e,  and  reporting  upon  it,  &o. 
"  TLe  labors  of  these  large  commissions  will  be  fa<;ilitated  by  their 
proximity  to  the  work;  that,  and  inexpensive  jonrneys,  with  freqnent 
and  brief  visits  to  the  Exposition,  will  enable  them  to  make  observa- 
tions and  memoranda  which  can  be  elaborated  and  perfected  at  home  in 
their  respective  residences,  surronnded  by  the  conveniences  of  libraries, 
apparatus,  and  the  aids  pertaining  to  their  habitual  occupations.  The 
large  personal  and  office  expenses  necessary  to  the  prolonged  residence 
in  Paris  of  a  commission  so  numerous  will  be  thus  diminished.  But 
this  method  is  not  fully  applicable  to  the  United  States,  and  I  have  not 
thought  it  expedient  on  this  occasion  to  ask  for  so  large  an  appropria- 
tion as  a  continued  residence  of  a  commission  so  numerous  would 
require.    Very  good  results  may  be  obtained  at  less  cost. 

"  The  resolutions  presented  to  Congress  on  the  21st  of  December  pro- 
posed appropriations  for  a  scientific  commission  of  ten  members,  corre- 
sponding to  the  ten  groups  of  products.  But  this  number,  unassisted, 
will  not  be  sufficient.  It  will  devolve  on  them  not  only  to  make  the 
requisite  studies  and  reports,  but  to  serve  on  international  juries.  The 
latter  service,  indeed,  though  requiring  much  time,  will  afford  them  the 
best  opportunities  for  information  resulting  from  the  investigations, 
experiments,  and  discussions  of  the  juries.  But  they  will  not  be  equal  to 
the  work  without  assistants,  and  they  can  be  obtained  at  moderate  cost. 

"  The  services  of  scientific  and  professional  assistants,  draughtsmen, 
&c.,  can  be  engaged,  whose  special  studies,  colloquial  knowledge  of 
continental  languages,  familiarity  with  the  continental  nomenclature 
of  the  sciences  and  industrial  arts,  together  with  their  personal  acquaint- 
ances, access  to  sources  of  information,  and  works  of  authority  and 
local  knowledge  in  general,  will  render  their  services  as  assistants 
highly  efficient.  The  Scientific  Commission,  thus  supplemented,  will  be 
equal  to  the  work  required  of  it,  and  more  useful  labor  can  be  accom- 
plished at  less  cost  in  this  way  than  in  any  other. 

"  I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  to  recommend  this  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  government,  and  to  suggest  that  discretion  be  given 
to  the  Scientific  Commission  within  such  limits  of  expenditure  as  the 
government  may  determine.  Eirst,  to  accept  of  such  professional  assist- 
ants as  may  voluntarily  offer  without  pay,  for  a  long  or  short  period  of 
time ;  and  secondly,  to  employ  professional  assistants,  and  pay  them  for 
their  services. 

"  With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  exhibition,  it  will  be  doubtless 
placed,  in  a  general  sense,  in  charge  of  the  G-enera!  Commission,  which 
will  comprise  the  Special  Agent,  the  Commissioner  General,  and  the 
Scientific  Commission;  and  the  work  could  be  conveniently  divided 
among  them  as  follows : 

"  The  minister  of  the  United  States,  being  the  Special  Agent,  should 
preside  at  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Exposition,  and  continue  to  be 
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tte  channel  of  communication  between  the  United  States  Commission 
and  the  French  government. 

"  The  Scientific  Commission  should  undertake  the  scientific  researches 
and  reports;  also  the  jury  duties  and  the  various  experiments,  essaysj 
and  trials  of  machinery,  &e.,  which  may  he  in'vited,  or  wliich  they  may 
institute,  and,  in  addition,  should  lie  charged  with  advisory  duties, 
which  will  be  hereinafter  mcntionexl. 

"  The  Commissioner  General  should  be  charged  with  the  general 
superintendence  and  care  of  the  exhibition,  and  with  the  disbursement 
and  accounts,  and  he  will  be  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
United  States  Commission  and  the  Imperial  Commission,  as  prorided 
by  the  imperial  regulations. 

"The  numerous  national  exhibitions  will  all  be  conducted  in  conformity, 
first,  with  theimperialregulations;  and,  secondly,  in  conformity  with  their 
own  regulations,  respectively,  which  will  be  supplementary  to  the  imperial 
regulations.  The  imperial  regulations  {for  example)  make  a  general 
provision  for  a  police  applicable  to  persons  aud  property,  and  a  guard 
for  the  protection  of  property ;  but  much  detail  is  left  to  the  commis- 
sioners general,  respectively,  to  provide  for  the  daily  sweeping,  cleaning, 
aud  proper  condition  of  their  respective  sections ;  in  providing  experts, 
linguists,  &c.,  in  case  of  need,  to  attend  in  the  compartments  for  the 
safety  of  property,  and  to  give  such  explanations  and  information 
respecting  products  as  may  be  necessarj-  or  desirable.  All  details  of 
this  land — and  they  are  numerous — are  left  to  the  respective  commis- 
sioners general,  and  both  the  worii  and  employes  required  are  under 
their  orders,  subject  to  the  imperial  regulations. 

"Preparations  should  h^made  in  advance  by  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral for  the  reception  and  bonduig  of  the  products  on  their  arrival,  for 
their  inland  transport  and  installation  in  the  Exposition,  where  they 
will  i-emain  in  his  charge  during  the  Exposition,  and  finally  at  its  close 
be  returned  by  him  to  the  United  States,  or  delivered  to  owners  who 
may  apply  for  them  here,  they  first  paying  the  duties  and  charges,  and 
releasing  them  from  bond,  at  which  point  the  control  and  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  government  will  cease. 

"  The  suggestions  above  made  in  regard  to  employes  to  take  care  of, 
or  to  give  explanations  to  visitors  in  regard  to,  any  products  in  particular 
■which  may  require  it,  are  not  intended  to  prevent  exhibitors ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  exhibitors  should  be  invited  to  be  present  at  all  times  them- 
selves, or  to  provide  at  their  own  expense  proper  persons  to  take  care 
of,  expose,  and  explain  their  own  products,  as  their  interest  may  require 
such  service,  being  subject  to  the  general  regulations. 

"  The  expenses  of  scientific  assistants  and  other  details,  herein  alluded 
to,  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  involve  further  appropriations  of  money 
than  I  have  heretofore  suggested,  should  the  larger  sums  named  be  pro- 
vided. 

"  The  foregoing  suggestions  are  made  in  view  of  the  imperial  regula- 
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tioDS,  and  are  so  modified  as  to  be  in  conformity  witli  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  for  the  actual  necessities  of  the  Exposition,  and  for 
the  execution  of  the  work  proposed  to  he  done." 

SOEENTIFIO  COMMISSION  UPON  "WEIGHTS,  3IEASUEES,  AND  COINS. 
Mr.  Beekwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  Paris,  June  29,  1866. 

''  Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  to  address  you  on  the  14th  December  last  in 
relation  to  the  Scientific  Commission  formed  by  the  French  government 
and  charged  with  various  labors.  The  commission  was  directed  in 
particular  to  promote  international  co-operation  in  the  propagation  of 
the  use  of  new  and  important  discoveries,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins. 

"  I  beg  now  to  advise  you  of  the  steps  which  have  since  been  taken. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Imperial  Commission  meetings  have  been  held, 
composed  of  members  of  the  Scientific  Commission,  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission, and  the  foreign  commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
regarding  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  in  connection  with  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1867,  for  drawing  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  uniforipity  in 
weights,  measures,  and  coins. 

"  The  following  suggestions  were  made  by  the  Euglish  seientlfle  as- 
sociation and  approved  by  the  meetings : 

"  1st.  To  form  a  collection  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  all 
nations,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Palace  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1867. 

"  2d.  To  organize  an  international  commi^ee  charged  especially  with 
the  formation  and  exhibition  of  this  collection  of  weights,  measiires,  and 
coins,  and  to  devise  the  most  efiicacious  methods  of  promoting  uni- 
formity. 

"  3d.  In  accordance  with  these  views  the  Imperial  Commission  appro- 
priated the  space  requisite  for  the  exhibition  of  weights  and  coins  in  the 
Exposition  palace,  and  formed  a  special  committee  connected  with  their 
Scientific  Commission,  which  special  committee  is  the  commencement  of 
the  International  committee  alluded  to  to  be  charged  with  tlie  subject, 

"  I  annex  hereto  three  documents,  numbered  1,  2,  and  3. 

"No.  1  contains  a  brief  report  of  the  preliminary  meetings  before 
mentioned. 

"  No.  2  contains  the  approval  of  the  proceedings  of  the  minister  of 
state,  and  a  decree  constituting  a  special  committee,  giving  the  names 
and  professions  of  the  persons  appointed,  which  committee  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  International  Committee  on  Weights,  Coins,  &c.,  to  be 
constitute  1. 

"  No.  3  is  a  letter  from  this  special  committee  asking  my  adhesion  to 
the  project  in  principle,  and  desiring  me  to  take  the  further  necessary 
proceedings, 
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"  It  will  be  observed  that  article  five  of  the  decree  provides  that  addi- 
tional members  may  be  added  to  the  International  Committee  by  the 
foreign  commissioners  of  those  nations  which  take  part  in  the  exhibition 
of  weights,  measures,  and  coins. 

"  At  the  particular  request  of  the  Imperial  Oommission  I  now  present 
the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  respectfully  solicit  their  co-operation  in  the  formation  of  the  col- 
lection of  national  weights,  measures,  and  coins  to  be  exhibited,  and  in 
appointing  or  authorizing  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  be  added 
to  the  International  Committee  above  named,  and  charged  with  the  par- 
ticular business  herein  described. 

"  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  recent  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Bepresentativea  relating  to  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  decimal 
system  into  the  United  States,  and  I  observe  that  those  proceedings 
provide  for  a  commission  to  be  charged  with  the  subject  of  a  common 
unit  of  coin. 

"  If  the  general  purposes  and  method  of  proceeding  herein  reported 
receive  the  approval  of  the  government,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  commissioner  to  be  appointed  under  the  congressional  authority 
alluded  to  be  directed  to  prepare  the  proposed  exhibition  of  weights, 
measures,  and  coins,  and  that  he  be  nominated  to  the  aforesaid  Interna- 
tional Committee. 

"  This  arrangement  will  place  the  commissioner  at  once  in  direct 
relation  with  professional  and  learned  persons  occupied  with  coinage 
and  analogous  subjects,  and  best  qualiSed  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  particular  object. 

"  The  committee  is  now  organized  according  to  the  usual  forms  on  tliis 
side,  to  give  additional  weight  to  its  proceedings,  and  it  is  probable  that 
its  numbers  and  nationalities  will  bo  increased  to  an  extent  that  will 
comprise  much  ability  and  appropriate  knowledge,  and  produce, an 
influence  favorable  to  the  objects  of  its  labor." 

Mr.  Bcckwitk  to  Mr.  Seu-ard. 

"  Paris,  July  17, 186C. 

"  Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  to  address  you  on  the  29th  June,  with  docu- 
ments relating  to  weights,  measures,  and  coins. 

"  I  beg  now  to  wait  on  you  with  two  legislative  documents  which  are 
of  interest. 

"  Document  ^io.  216  contains  the  project  of  a  law  emanating  from  the 
council  of  state,  and  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif,  which  is  designed  to  place  the  coinage  of  the  empire  in  harmony 
with  the  recent  monetary  convention  between  Piance,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland,  and  gives  an  exposition  of  the  motives  of  the  conven- 
tion and  the  law. 

"  Document  No.  282  contains  the  report  of  the  commitrtee  of  the  Corps 
Logislatif  on  the  proposed  law,  suggests  amendment,  and  presents  the 
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law  as  finally  adopted,  on  the  IStli  June,  1S60,  together  with  the  mone- 
tary convention. 

"  It  results  from  these  proceedings  that  a  uniform  system  of  coinage 
is  established  in  the  four  countries  named — ^uaiform  as  regards  the  unit, 
the  metallic  standards,  and  the  value  of  the  pieces  to  be  coined.  Each 
country  retains  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  with  the  relative 
value  of  1  to  15J. 

"  The  composition  of  gold  coin  remains  in  the  proportion  of  {-fg)  nine 
parts  of  fine  gold  to  one  of  alloy,  and  the  coinage  of  gold  is  restricted 
to  pieces  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  francs,  fifty  francs,  twenty  francs, 
ten  francs,  and  five  francs, 

"The  composition  of  the  silver  five-franc  pieces  remains  in  the  propor- 
tion of  (y\)  nine  parts  fine  silver  to  one  of  alloy ;  but  the  composition  of 
silver  coin  of  smaller  values  is  reduced  from  ^  to  ^%,  (835  parts-fine 
silver  to  165  parts  of  alloy,)  a  reduction  in  value  of  about  seven  per  cent- 

"  The  coinage  of  this  class  is  restricted  to  pieces  of  the  value  of  two 
francs,  one  franc,  fifty  centimes,  and  twenty  centimes,  and  limited  in 
amount  t«  six  franca  per  head  of  population,  which  should  give  about 
32,000,000  francs  for  Belgium,  239,000,000  francs  for  France,  141,000,000 
francs  for  Italy,  and  17,000,000  francs  for  Switzerland. 

"  This  inferior  money  is  a  legal  tender  between  individuals  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  francs  in  a  single  payment,  and  receivable  for  dues  to 
the  government  without  limit.  It  follows  from  these  measures  that  the 
unit  of  the  monetary  system  (one  franc  of  the  standard  of  ■^)  will  cease 
to  be  coined;  but  it  retains  a  nominal  existence;  it  remains  money  of 
account  and  is  still  the  unit  of  the  monetary  system,  and  the  measure  of 
all  values,  though  it  has  no  material  existence  excei>t  in  its  multiples,  of 
which  the  quintuple  or  five-franc  piece  is  the  smallest  coin, 

"  The  reduction  in  the  value  of  small  silver  coin  brings  the  standard 
of  this  class  in  harmony,  I  believe,  with  the  small  silver  coin  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  law  of  1850.  If  this  be  so,  the  metallic  stand- 
ards both  of  the  gold  and  sliver  coin  of  the  United  States  are  now  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  four  countries  named,  and  the  standards 
being  in  harmony  and  the  system  all  decimaUzed,  it  only  remains  to  har- 
monize the  coin  in  ordei'  to  produce  reciprocal  circulation.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  common  unit  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  uecessary.  However 
numeroijs  the  systems,  if  the  standards  are  equal  and  the  system  deci- 
malized, it  is  only  necessary  that  the  unit  of  each  be  capable  of  expres- 
sion iu  the  multiples  or  snb-multiplea  of  the  others  to  produce  the  uni- 
formity of  coinage  requisite  for  reciprocal  circulation, 

"  Coining  a  unit  of  either  system  will  then  be,  of  necessity,  coining  at 
the  same  time  a  unit  multiple — a  sub-multiple  of  all  the  systems — and 
these  conditions  are  much  easier  of  attainment  than  a  common  unit. 
Ndr  is  it  of  moment  what  names  may  be  given  to  coin  in  different  coun- 
tries, nor  how  numerous  the  varieties,  or  various  their  values ;  they  will 
aU  be  aliquot  decimal  parts  of  a  common  system,  the  coin  of  each  refer- 
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able  to  tbe  unit  of  its  own  system,  anil  referable  with  equal  facility  to 
the  multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  the  units  of  the  other  systems. 

"To  attain  this  result,  no  substitution  of  the  unit  of  one  country  for 
that  of  another  country  is  needed,  because  no  common  unit  is  required. 
That  great  difBculty  may  be  obviated  by  very  slight  modifications  of 
existing  units,  and  modification  is  the  easy  way  of  all  reforms. 

"Our  gold  dollar,  for  example,  is  equal  to  517  centimes ;  a  reduction 
of  seventeen  centimes  (3J  cents)  would  leave  it  an  exact  multiple  of  the 
French  unit,  or  franc,  and  the  equivalent  of  five  francs.  A  reduction  of 
twelve  centimes  (3J  cents)  in  the  value  of  the  British  sovereign  would 
leave  it  a  multiple  of  the  franc,  and  the  equivalent  of  twenty-five  francs, 
and  consequently  a  multiple  of  the  dollar,  and  equivalent  to  five  dollars, 
nearly. 

"  In  like  manner,  a  small  change  in  the  standard  of  British  gold — from 
AVo  to  -f^ — would  complete  the  uniformity  of  the  standard  of  gold 
coin;  for  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world,  except  England,  has  adopted 
the  standard  of '-,Sj. 

"  Modifications  of  this  Mnd  are  not  difficult ;  they  are  common.  They 
produce  no  inconvenience  to  the  public ;  they  do  not  disturb  business, 
nor  trench  upon  prejudices ;  they  come  in  almost  imperceptibly,  and  in 
this  case  would  leave  the  unit  of  each  national  system,  the  great  tra- 
ditional measure  of  value,  in  effect  undisturbed,  with  all  their  mottoes, 
emblems,  and  effigies,  and  with  all  the  impregnable  habits  of  mind,  and 
even  the  superstitions,  which  cluster  around  them. 

"The  tenacity  with  which  nations  and  peoples  hold  to  their  traditional 
measures  of  value  is  remarkable,  and,  whether  it  springs  from  a  principle 
or  a  prejudice,  it  is  a  fact  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate ; 
nor  is  it  worth  the  labor,  if  a  common  language  of  values  can  be  other- 
wise attained." 

Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"Paris,  September  6, 1866. 

"Sir:  I  have  not  been  informed  whether  the  government  would  con- 
sent to  participate  in  the  proceedings  proposed  in  my  letter  of  the  29th 
June,  relative  to  weights,  measures,  and  coins. 

"I  beg  now  to  place  before  you  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  M.  Mathieu, 
president  of  the  committee,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  proposed  struc- 
ture for  the  international  exposition  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins, 
with  explanations  relating  to  the  proposed  collection. 

"I  took  leave  to  suggest  in  my  previous  letter  that  the  commissioner 
charged  with  the  subject  of  a  common  unit  of  coin  might  advantageously 
be  associated  with  this  committee. 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether  such  a  commissioner  was 
appointed  by  Congress;  but  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  take  par^  in 
the  proposed  exhibition  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  international  com- 
mittee. 
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"  The  expense  on  this  side,  as  set  fortli  in  the  accompanying  papers, 
is  sinall,  (about  $300,)  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  some  member  of  the 
commission  for  the  Exposition  already  named  would  like  to  be  charged 
with  the  exhibition  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  and  be  added  to 
the  international  committee  alluded  to,  if  the  government  thinks  proper 
to  make  this  appointment. 

"  I  trust  your  excellency  will  think  favorably  of  this  proposal,  and 
enable  me  to  inform  M.  Mathieu  of  the  co-operation  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  in  the  useful  aims  of  this  commission." 

M.  Mathieu  to  Mr.  Beclcwith.' 

"PARIS,  September i,  1806. 

"SiB:  In  reference  to  our  circular  of  the  25th  June,  relative  to  the 
international  exhibition  of  measures,  weights,  and  coins,  X  have  the 
honor  to  send  you,  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  a  project  to  fix  the 
participation  requested  of  each  country,  and  respectfallj'  aak  you  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  United  States  Commission,  with  the  following  explanations : 

"  This  project  was  examined  on  the  25th  instant  at  a  conference  in 
which  the  commissioners  and  delegates  present  in  Paris  took  part,  and 
the  discussion  showed  the  necessity  of  the  concurrence  of  twenty  states 
or  groups  of  states,  and  the  great  probability  that  this  participation 
would  be  obtained  by  reason  of  the  importance  of  bringing  together  all 
the  bases  of  exchange. 

"The  outside  estimate  is  30,000  francs,  and  the  expense  of  installment 
is  1,500  franca  for  each  state. 

"  The  Imperial  Commission  gives  this  assessment  for  France,  and,  as 
the  spaces  for  the  different  states  are  to  be  of  the  8p.me  dimensions,  the 
committee  proposes  to  guarantee  the  same  quota  of  1,500  francs  to  the 
United  States  Commission. 

"  The  site  for  the  special  exhibition  of  measures,  weights,  and  coins 
is  isolated,  (in  the  center  of  the  grand  entry,)  and  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission needs  all  information  as  soon  as  possible,  to  settle  it  definitely ; 
and  the  construction  of  the  tower  of  iron  and  glass  must  be  executed 
with  all  the  carefulness  required  by  its  destination  and  situation,  so  as 
to  be  one  of  the  first  (fbjects  that  strikes  the  view  of  visitors. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  highly  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion 
immediately,  and  we  request  the  United  States  Commission  to  inform 
us  of  its  decision  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  The  inclosed  photograph  shows  the  nature  of  the  building  planned 
by  the  committee.  The  detailed  programme  of  the  series  of  measures, 
weights,  and  coins  to  be  sent,  will,  of  course,  be  considered  hereafter  by 
the  full  committee.  In  order  to  arrange  this  programme,  as  well  as  to 
fix  the  details  of  installment,  it  is  desirable  for  the  United  States  to 
appoint  a  person  to  represent  them  in  the  committee,  and  we  request 
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that  he  be  designated,  and  his  name  sent  to  us  when  the  terms  of  our 
proposition  are  accepted. 

"  In  regard  to  the  series  of  weights  and  measures,  in  case  the  United 
States  Commission  will  immediately  collect  a  set,  we  must  recommend 
the  most  common  form,  made,  however,  with  the  greatest  possible  care, 
80  that  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  series  in  1867,  without  pre- 
tending to  the  degree  of  exactness  of  scientific  comparisons  on  legal 
standards,  may  offer  that  precision  required  in  the  practice  of  commer- 
cial exchanges, 

"As  to  coins,  it  is  only  necessary  to  exhibit  a  double  series  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  latest  issue. 

"Intbrkationax,  exhibition  op  mbasubes,  weights,  and  coins.— 
The  exhibition  is  to  take  place  in  a  glazed  iron  tower,  accessible  from 
the  inside  and  outside.  It  is  divided  vertically  into  twenty  equal  sec- 
tions, allotted  to  the  different  states  or  groups  of  states.  The  frieze 
and  cornice  have  each  section  ornamented  with  the  arms,  emblems,  and 
colors  of  the  different  countries,  A  double  stairway  will  lead  &om  the 
interior  to  the  balconies  of  the  first  and  second  story.  The  ground-floor 
is  for  measures,  weights,  and  coins.  Measures  of  length  are  placed  ver- 
tically in  a  circular  rack  near  the  partition.  The  weights  are  placed 
on  pyramid  stands.  The  coins,  in  a  double  series,  for  the  fece  and 
reverse,  are  placed  in  frames  against  the  wall,  on  a  level  with  the 
eyes ;  and  the  shelf  marked  4  displays  the  same  coins  of  different 
countries  oo  the  same  level.  Measures  of  capacity  occupy  the  base- 
ment. Eoad  and  field  measures  can  be  represented  on  the  floor  of  the 
outside  gallery  in  a  uniform  reduced  ecale, 

"  The  first  story  is  appropriated  to  paper  money  and  documents. 
Paper  money,  postage  stamps,  and  trade  marks  are  placed  on  the  walls. 
The  inside  of  the  glazed  partitions  has  shelves  or  frames  for  pictures, 
manuals,  and  documents  of  all  kinds  relating  to  systems  of  measures, 
weights,  and  coins,  and  to  methods  of  conversion, 

"  The  second  story  is  for  measures  of  angles  aind  time.  Angular  divi- 
sions of  the  circle  and  sphere  are  represented  upon  a  globe,  and  the  cir- 
cles supporting  it ;  and  if  any  exhibitor  will  take  the  expense  of  making 
a  clock,  the  globe  turning  on  its  axis  may  serve  for  it,  with  two  hands 
and  a  dial  at  the  poles  indicating  the  hoars  from  noon  to  sunrise.  The 
glared  cage  surmounted  by  the  globe  contains  the  calendars  and 
almanacs.  The  portions  of  the  world  where  the  different  systems  of 
measures,  weights,  and  coins  are  used  are  shown  by  different  colors 
upon  the  globe." 

Mr,  Seward  to  jtfr.  Beckwith. 

"  Department  of  State,  October  4, 1866. 
"  SiE :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 
6th  ultimo,  relative  to  the  proposed  participation  by  the  United  States 
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in  the  proceediugs  described  in  your  letter  to  me  of  the  29tli  of  June 
last,  for  the  promotion  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights, 
measures,  and  coins. 

"  I  have  to  inform  yon  in  reply,  that  Samuel  B.  EuggJes,  esq.,  one  of 
the  ten  scientific  commissioners,  will  be  charged  with  the  subject  of  a 
common  unit  of  coin,  and  will  be  authorized  to  co-operate  with  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  M.  Mathieu  is  president,  in  the  manner  which  you  sug- 
gest. 

"  Mr.  Buggies  represented  the  United  States  at  the  late  statistical 
congress  at  Berlin,  ahd  has  already  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
international  committe,  organized  on  that  occasion,  upon  this  important 
subject,  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  study.  A  copy  of  your  com- 
munication now  under  reply  will  be  forwarded  to  him,  and  he  will  be 
requested  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  you.  Any  letter  addressed 
to  him,  which  may  be  sent  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Perby,  the  general  agent 
at  Kew  York,  will  reach  his  hands." 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Buggies. 

"  Department  op  State,  October  9, 1866. 
"Sir:  You  are  hereby  ofBcially  designated  to  tate  charge  of  that 
branch  of  the  representation  of  the  United  States  which  relates  to  the 
question  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights,  measures,  and 
coins,  and  you  are  authorized  to  co-operate  with  the  committee,  of  which 
M.  Mathieu  is  chairman,  in  the  manner  suggested  in  Mr.  Beckwith's  dis- 
patch of  the  6th  ultimo.  You  will  enter  at  once  into  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Beckwith  on  the  subject." 

Mr.  Buggies  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"New  York,  December  20, 1866. 
"SiB:  taie  Department  of  State  having  designated  the  undersigned, 
by  written  instructions  of  the  9th  of  October  last,  '  to  take  charge  of  that 
branch  of  the  representation  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  in 
1867,  which  relates  to  the  question  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights, 
measures,  and  coins,'  and  '  to  co-operate  with  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  of  France,  of  which  M.  Mathieu  (member  of 
the  Bureau  of  Longitudes)  is  chairman,'  the  undersigned,  on  the  13th  of 
October  last,  in  entering  on  the  discharge  of  the  special  duty  thus  com- 
mitted to  him,  asked  leave,  in  his  communication  of  that  date  to  the 
Department  of  State,  to  'invoke  the  co-operation  of  any  or  all  of  the 
eminent  individuals  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  the  commission  au- 
thorized by  Congress.'  The  Department  having  approved  this  request, 
the  undersigned  has  invited  the  counsel  and  co-operation  of  Mr.  James 
H.  Alexander,  of  Maryland,  he  being  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  selection  was 
made  in  view  of  the  pre-eminent  qualifications  of  Mr,  Alexander,  in  his 
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well-known  scientiftc  attainments,  and  his  Jong  and  carefal  study  of  the 
particniar  subject  of  uniform  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  so  fully 
manifested  in  the  published  works  which  he  has  already  given  to  the 
world. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  the  association  of  Mr.  Alexander  in  this 
important  duty  has  met  the  special  approbation  of  the  honorable  Mr. 
McCuUoch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  given  permission  to  carry 
to  Paris,  for  exhibition,  the  standards  of  national  weights  and  measures 
now  in  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  with  such  of 
the  balances  and  other  scientific  apparatus  as  may  be  needed  for  their 
full  illustration.  A  similar  application  will  be  made  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  for  a  series  of  all  our  national  coins  now  in  actual  use,  to  which 
it  is  proposed  by  the  undersigned  to  add,  with  the  aid  and  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Alexander,  a  full  collection  of  all  our  former  coins,  particularly 
'  including  those  which  were  issued  by  the  separate  States  during  the 
period  in  our  national  history  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of 
confederation  in  1781,  and  reaching  baeli,  aa  far  as  practicable,  into  our 
colonial  era. 

"Such  an  exhibition,  it  is  believed,  will  conclusively  show  the  value 
of  our  united  government  in  unifying  or  extinguishing  the  multiform 
and  widely  varying  measures  of  money,  which  otherwise  would  have 
overspread  our  continental  republic  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  will  do 
more :  it  will  demonstrate,  by  visible  example,  the  transcendent  import- 
ance of  the  higher  problem  of  unifying  the  varying  coins  of  the  numer- 
ous nations  of  the  civilized  world,  which  is  to  be  discussed  in  the  coming 
concourse  at  Paris. 

"  In  that  discussion  the  salutary  influence  of  our  '  Old  Confederation,' 
followed  by  the  American  Union,  in  simplifying  the  coins  of  our  Western. 
World,  will  doubtless  be  considered  in  comparison  with  the  recent  politi- 
cal consolidation  of  Northern  Germany,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Bis- 
marck, and  its  probalble  effects  in  reducing  the  heterogeneous  coinage 
of  that  hitherto  fragmentary  portion  of  Europe  to  one  common  national 
system. 

"Without  entering  prematurely  into  the  broad  field  of  sciwitifie-  in- 
quiry embraced  in  the  subject  of  uniform  weights,  measures,  and  ooiits, 
it  vfill  be  evident  that  many  questions  must  arise,  not  only  scientific,  bat 
commercial  and  pohtical  in  character.  Especially  must  this  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  a  uniform  coin  or  unit  of  money,  in  the  adjustment  of 
which  commercial  habits  and  national  prejudices  must  inevitably  modify 
any  decision  on  grounds  purely  sdentiflc. 

"The  general  proposition  that  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  man- 
kind would  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  use  of  a  comnwn  coin  of  uniform 
fineness,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  we  shall  be  met  at  the  threshold  by  the 
question,  what  shall  be  the  weight  of  this  unit  of  money ;  and  especially 
by  the  inquiry,  from  which  of  the  various  systems  of  coinage  now  in  use 
by  the  different  nations  shall  that  unit  be  selected  f  not  to  speak  of  a 
7  PK 
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propositioa  which  may  be  preaented  for  a  new  unit  wholly  irrespective 
of  any  existing  system. 

"These  questions  were  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress  at  Berlin,  in  1863,  but  were  found  so  diffi- 
cult of  solution  that  a  'special  congress'  was  recommended  by  that  as- 
sembly, at  wliich  they  might  be  more  carefully  and  deliberately  exam- 
ined. The  disturbed  state  of  the  interior  of  Europe,  with  other  causes, 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  convocation  of  this  '  special  congress ; '  but  it 
is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  'concourse  of  nations'  at  the  coming 
Exposition  at  Paris  will  practically  afford  the  opportunity  for  such  a 
convention. 

"From  present  indications  it  is  fully  evident  that  the  projects  to  be 
proposed  by  scientific  men  from  different  portions  of  the  world,  pro- 
foundly involving  not  only  the  value  but  the  accuracy  of  the  present 
metre,  will  be  numerous  and  conflicting ;  but  it  is  i>robable,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  discussion  will  at  last  be  practically  narrowed  to  the  sin- 
gle inquiry :  Shall  the  British  pound  sterling,  or  the  Prench  franc,  or  the 
German  thaler,  or  the  Russian  ruble,  or  the  American  dollar,  be  selected 
as  the  common  unit  of  money  I 

"In  deciding  such  a  question,  necessarily  involving  so  much  of  na- 
tional feeling,  we  shall  need  at  Paris  something  more  than  abstract 
science.  We  shall  need  the  counsel  and  co-operation  to  their  full  extent 
of  our  most  eminent  bankers,  ship-owners,  merchants,  and.  manufactur- 
ers. It  is  true  that  their  opinions,  with  some  of  the  results  of  their 
varied  experience,  might  be  partially  coUeeted  by  active  correspondence ; 
but  all  such  opinions  should  be  subjected  to  the  legitimate  and  modify- 
ing influence  of  personal  conference  and  mutual  comparison  in  actual 
open  convention. 

"In  many  respects  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  under  which  the  United  States  Commission  to  Paris  has  been 
appointed  should  have  expressly  excluded  members  of  Congress,  and 
'every  person  holding  an  appointment  or  office  of  honor  dr  trust  under 
the  United  States;'  thereby  depriving  the  country  of  the  services  of  all 
the  members  of  the  national  legislature,  and  of  many  others  in  public 
employment,  civil  and  military,  whose  counsel  and  co-operation  would 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  valuable  and  important,  Withoat  any 
invidious  distinction  we  may  surely  refer  to  the  chairmen  of  the  proper 
committees  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  whose 
experience  and  well-directed  intelligence  recently  carried  through  the 
present  Congress  the  important  acts  for  the  partial  establishment  in  the 
United  States  of  the  'metric  system,'  commencing,  in  truth,  a  new  era 
in  our  commercial  history, 

"The  undersigned  would,  therefore,  venture  respectfully  to  suggest, 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  any  other  commissioner  or  commissioners  asso- 
ciated or  to  be  associated  with  him  on  this  special  committee,  the  expe- 
diency and  propriety  of  their  being  allowed,  under  proper  limitations, 
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to  invite  the  co-operation  as  associates  in  the  committee  of  at  least  five 
of  their  fellow-eountrj'raen  of  well-eatabliahed  ability,  and  not  included 
in  the  present  commission. 

■  "It  wUI  be  seen  at  page  56  of  the  third  supplemental  circular,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  State,  that  the  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  imperiah  government  embraces  five  distingnished  individuals ; 
four  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  one  an  assayer 
in  the  mint.  In  justice  to  the  special  committee  to  represent  the  United 
States,  it  ought  to  embrace  at  least  ah  equal  number, 

"  A  similar  suggestion  for  increasing  the  numbers  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  national  representation  at  Paris  will  be  found  in  an  able  and  in- 
teresting letter  from  Abram'  S,  Hewitt,  esq,,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
best  informed  and  most  intelligent  manufeetuters  in  our  country,  a  copy 
of  which  is  herewith  furnished.  Its  clearly-conceived  and  well-expressed 
convictions,  as  well  as  the  facts  adduced  in  illustration,  are  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  commissioners,  if  not  of  the  government.  They 
are  certainly  in  harmony  with  the  general  wish  and  expectation  of  the 
patriotic  and  far-seeing  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  the  opportu- 
nity so  unusual,  afforded  by  this  Universal  Exposition,  the  great  occa- 
sion of  the  present -century  not  only  for  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  varied 
elements  of  our  national  strength,  but  for  vastly  increasing  their  value 
by  careful  study  and  full  reports  of  the  industries  of  other  and  older 
nations,  may  not  be  lost  through  any  want  of  prompt  and  adequate  sup- 
port by  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Hewitt  to  Mr.  Buggies. 

"New  York,  December  18, 1866. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  found  no  time  to  make  a  suitable  reply  to 
your  request  that  I  would  give  you  my  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
making  the  coming  Exposition  of  Industry,  at  Paris,  of  real  value  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  cannot,  however,  allow  the  opportunity 
to  pass  without  submitting  briefly  a  few  suggestions,  which  your  own 
experience  will  enforce  in  the  proper  quarters. 

"These  international  exhibitions  of  industry  are  peculiar  to  the  present 
age,  and  a  practical  recognition  of  the  claims  of  labor  on  the  attention 
of  governments,  as  the  real  foundation  of  national  greatness.  To  the 
people  of  the  United  States  they  have  a  special  interest,  as  marking  the 
steatly  progress  in  Europe  of  the  cardinal  ideas  which  underlie  our  polit- 
ical system. 

"But  in  addition  to  this  rather  theoretical  view  of  their  significance, 
these  exhibitions  are  of  the  greatest  praetieal  importance  to  us,  if  we 
avail  ourselves  of  all  the  advantages  which  they  ofler. 

"First  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  make  known  to  the  intelligence 
and  capital  of  Europe  the  great  natural  advantages  of  this  continent,  for 
the  cheap  production  of  the  great  staples  of  human  industry.     The  Expo- 
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sition  collects  together,  at  oue  time  aad  in  one  i)lace,  the  mos 
and  enterprising  men  of  all  nations,  who  come  either  as  commissioners 
or  visitors.  There  is  unusual  freedom  from  restraint  in  personal  iater- 
eourae,  and  more  can  be  imparted  and  secured  in  a  few  months  than 
could  otherwise  be  possible  with  years  of  eflfort. 

"However  great  may  ha\e  been  our  need  heretofore-for  capital  and 
skilled  labor  to  develop  our  resources,  the  late  civil  war  has  left  one-half 
of  the  country  in  so  devastated  a  state  that  our  existing  means  are  totally 
inadequate  to  the  work  of  restoration.  We  want  labor,  skill,  and  capi- 
tal from  abroad,  in  order  to  restore  the  'waste  plains'  of  the  South  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

"The  resources  of  the  Southern  States,  especially  in  the  way  of  coal 
and  iron,  are  almost  unknown  in  Europe,  and  but  little  understood  even 
at  home.  There  will  not  be  another  opportunity  for  ten  years  to  bring 
this  knowledge  to  the  comprehension  of  Europe,  and  to  lose  ten  years  in 
the  present  age  is  to  throw  away  an  empire.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
the  highest  national  concern  that  the  commissioners  who  represent  this 
country  shall  be  able  to  make  known  to  the  representatives  of  other  na- 
tions the  immense  natural  resources  which  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  States,  offer  such  rich  rewards  to  enterprise  and 
capital. 

"  Secondly,  the  commissioners  should  be  men  of  such  technical  knowl- 
edge in  the  various  departments  of  industry  that  all  improvements  can 
be  detected,  described,  and  imparted  by  proper  drawings  and  models  to 
our  own  mechanics  who  cannot  visit  the  Exposition.  It  is,  doubtless, 
unreasonable  to  expect  to  secure  such  an  official  representation  as  would 
best  accomplish  this  object ;  but  power  should  be  given  to  the  hoard  o' 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  general  government  to  add  to  their 
number  the  name  of  every  American  of  special  technical  knowledge  who 
either  expects  to  visit  the  Exposition,  or  will  agree  to  do  so  if  appointed. 

"This  is  not  only  just  and  proper,  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  but  in  no  other  way  can  the  results  of  the  Exposition 
be  made  of  permanent  value  to  this  country.  Every  such  commissioner 
would,  of  course,  be  detailed  to  examine  the  special  department  with 
which  he  is  conversant,  and  make  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  result 
of  his  observations.  In  this  way  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  whole 
ground  will  be  covered ;  and  the  reports,  when  coUected  and  published, 
will  convey  to  the  nation  a  larger  amouut  of  technical  knowledge  than 
could  be  procured  in  any  other  way. 

"It  is  idle  to  expect  that  mere  visitors,  as  such,  will  either  procure  or 
make  known  this  information.  I  was  a  visitor  at  the  English  exhibition 
of  1862,  I  was  free  to  examine  the  results  of  labor,  skill,  and  ingenuity 
which  were  there  collected  together.  But  to  understand  the  processes 
by  which  these  results  were  procui-ed,  it  was  necessary  to  risit  the  work- 
shops and  the  factories.  To  mere  visitors  those  places  were  closed,  but 
to  commissioners  every  door  was  open.    At  Sheffield,  for  example,  I  had 
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tUe  greatest  possible  difSeulty  in  getting  access  to  the  establishments 
where  tbe  new  processes  for  making  steel  were  carried  on ;  and  several 
times,  when  I  was  pleading  my  claims  for  admission,  I  saw  foreign  com- 
missioners admitted,  with  smiling  faces,  on  the  mere  production  of  their 
letters  of  appoiutment. 

"  Allow  me  to  say  that  there  is  no  branch  of  business,  however  trivial, 
which  will  not  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed abroad  in  the  same  department  of  indnstry.  Tlie  nation  tliat  pos- 
sesses the  best  tools  and  the  best  processes  will  be  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  highly  civilisied.  This  is  the  tnie  explanation  of  the  present  position 
of  Great  Britain.  Her  commercial  supremacy  rests  on  her  steamships, 
and  the  superiority  of  these  ships  is  due  to  her  tools  and  her  sliill  in 
using  them.  Great  Britain  builds  the  beat  engines,  and  hence  her  indus- 
try is  more  thoroughly  and  economically  administered  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  We  want  the  knowledge,  and  we  want  it  diffused  over 
all  departments  of  business  in  which  our  people  are  employed.  For 
want  of  this  knowledge  we  are  always  years  in  arrear  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors, even  in  the  processes  which  aifect  the  production  of  staple  raw 
materials,  such  as  iron,  wool,  silk,  and  even  cotton. 

"In  Sweden  the  use  of  sulphury  ores  has  been  made  practicable  by  a 
new  process  of  roasting.  Here  they  are  totally  rejected,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  they  cannot  be  used,  and  yet  the  Swedish  process  will 
greatly  enlarge  the  business  here,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  making  iron- 
Again,  tHe  Bessemer  process  makes  but  slow  progress  here,  from  want 
of  the  proper  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  results  ih  Europe.  We  lose 
every  day  by  the  delay,  aud  this  lack  of  knowledge  extends  to  nearly 
every  branch  of  business. 

"Hence  I  urge — and  this  is  the  main  object  of  this  hasty  and  imper- 
fect letter — that  you  will  press  on  Congress  the  propriety  of  giving  the 
commissioners  power  to  add  to  their  number  all  such  persons  as  may 
have  special  technical  skill,  who  will  agree  to  go  to  Paris  at  their  own 
cost^  and  prepare  for  the  commission  a  full  and  accurate  report  on  the 
special  department  for  which  the  aijpointment  is  made." 

Id  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  19th  December, 
1866,  the  progress  made  in  collecting  the  products,  and  the  weights, 
measures,  and  coins  of  the  United  States,  for  exhibition,  was  reported 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  and  transmitted  in  a  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, January  18, 1867,  and  was  published.'  A  portion  of  the  foregoing 
correspondence  is  reprinted  from  that  document.  Other  letters  from 
Mr.  Buggies  will  there  be  found,  and  a  full  report  from  him  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  on  weights,  measures  and  coins,  and 
of  the  International  Monetary  Conference,  was  transmitted  by  the  De- 
partment to  the  Senate,  December  17, 1867,  in  compliance  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Cth  of  December,''  The  subject  has  also  been  more  fully  re- 
viewed and  discussed  in  the  Report  upon  the  Precious  Metals. 

I  Senate  Ex.  Due.  No.  5,  ^tli  Congress,  8(1  session, 
s  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  14,  40th  Conffresa,  2d  session. 
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CATALOGUE  AND  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Beckwitk  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"Paris,  July  31,  1866. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7tlj 
instant,  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  Nii  52,  a  copy  of  the 
circular  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the  6th  July,  addressed  to  the 
governors  of  States,  and  directions  for  me  to  make  provision  for  the  re- 
eei>tion  of  such  additional  products  as  may  be  sent  in  to  Mr.  Derby 
hereafter. 

'*I  have,  in  conformity,  explained  the  situation  to  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission. They  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  latest  date  which  could 
be  safely  given  for  closing  the  catalogue  would  be  the  Ist  September, 
hut  they  finally  consented  to  the  loth  September.  I  have,  therefore, 
agreed  to  close  the  catalogue  on  the  15th  September,  and  to  deliver  it  to 
them  on  or  before  the  Ist  October,  and  have  advised  Mr.  Derby  of  this 
agreement. 

"It  was  feared  that  default  would  occur  with  Prussia  and  Auatfia, 
but  the  catalogue  of  the  former  was  sent  in  a  few  days  since,  and  the 
catalogue  of  Austria  came  in  to-day,  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages, 
well  arranged  and  well  printed." 

PREPARATION  OF   A  STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 
Mr,  Beekwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"Paris,  September  23,  1866. 

"  The  annexed  letter  ttom  M.  Le  Play,  conseiller  d'etat,  proposes  the 
pablication,  in  connection  with  the  catalogues  of  the  Exposition,  of  brief 
statistical  inforioation,  which  will  be  useful  and  interesting. 

"The  statements  desired  can  probably  be  compiled, from  materials  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  a  short  space  of  time  and  without 
great  labor,  as  they  will  not  require  new  researches.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  exactly  the  programme  presented ;  statements  which  cannot 
be  conveniently  and  readily  made,  such  as  the  one  which  I  have  marked 
fourth,  may  be  omitted;  others  thought  useful  may  be  added;  and  I 
would  suggest,  in  addition,  a  synopsis  of  the  present  national  banking 
system,  which  is  a  new  institution  worthy  of  notice. 

"  The  opportunity  thus  presented  of  diffusing  among  the  people  sta- 
tistical knowledge  regarding  the  United  States,  authenticated  by  the 
government  and  sanctioned  by  imperial  authority  on  this  side,  is  rare, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  considered,  in  your  estimation,  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  warrant  the  preparation  of  the  requisite  steitements,  and  that 
they  may  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  on  account  of  the  time  required 
for  translations  and  printing  and  the  short  period  which  remains  for  it." 
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M.  Le  Flay  to  Mr.  BeckwUh.^ 

"  Paris,  September  14, 1860. 

"  I  hail  the  lionor  to  address  you  on  the  24th  August,  with  specimens 
of  the  general  catalogue  of  the  Exposition. 

"Tlie  Imperial  Commission  now  desires  to  add  to  the  catalogue  of  each 
country  statistical  information  relative  to  the  territory,  population,  pro- 
ductive force,  naval  force,  military  force,  and  financial  organization. 

"  In  connection  with  the  minister  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  pub- 
lic works,  the  Imperial  Commission  is  now  preparing  for  France  a  simi- 
lar statement,  which  may  serve  as  a  programme  for  other  countiies,  as 
follows : 

''Tbreitoet. — Geographical  position.  Seas,  mountains,  and  princi- 
pal rivers.  Administrative  divisions  and  principal  cities.  Superficial 
area;  development  of  coasts  and  frontiers ;  extent  of  principal  basins  or 
valleys.  Ways  of  communication — extent  of  roads;  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs; canals  and  navigable  rivers ;  surface  and  circumference  of  lakes 
and  inland  seas. 

"PoPULAiiON. — Whole  population;  population  by  race,  sex,  and 
religion;  by  language,  professions,  and  occupations;  population  of  prin- 
cipal cities ;  average  increase  of  population  since  1855 ;  emigration  and 
immigration. 

"  PHODiiCTrrB  FOKOE. — Quantity  and  value  of  the  annual  products 
of  agriculture,  of  forests,  of  hunting  and  fishing,  of  mines  and  minerals, 
of  textiles,  and  of  manufactures  of  various  kinds, 

"Commerce. — Actual  value  of  imports  consumed  in  the  country; 
value  of  exports  being  the  produce  of  the  country ;  aggregate  imports 
and  aggregate  exports. 

"  Interior  transportation.  —  Transportation  on  roads,  canals, 
rivers,  interior  seas,  and  lakes ;  coasting  trade ;  railroad  traffic ;  number 
of  letters  and  number  of  telegraphic  messages. 

"Maritime  navigation. — Samber  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  under  the  national  flag;  the  same  under  foreign  flags. 

"  Army. — Effective  force  of  standing  army  and  of  militia. 

"  Marine. — Personal  force  and"  material  force  of  the  nayy  and  of  the 
mercantile  marine. 

"Finance, — Receipts  and  expenditures  forming  the  budget  of  the 
state ;  local  receipts  and  expenditures  of  states,  provinces,  departments, 
and  communes. 

"  This  programme  contains  the  elements  necessary  to  a  comparison,  in. 
an  economical  point  of  view,  of  the  relative  force  and  wealth  of  nations 

Fourth.  "  Ifevertheless,  to  respond  more  fully  to  the  idea  of  the  Boi- 
peror,  who  has  instituted  a  new  Order  of  Eecompenses  for  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1807,  it  will  be  useful  to  add  to  the  above  statistical  information 
a  succinct  account  of  any  special  industrial  institutions  wbich  have- 
developed,  in   a  remarkable  manner,   harmony  among  the   different 
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classes  of  producers,  and  the  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  well- 
being  of  the  workmen. 

■'The  Imperial  Commission  thinks,  Monsieur  le  commissaire,  that 
the  United  States  will  be  willing  to  prepare,  \>j  the  1st  of  October,  a 
statement  on  the  basis  analogous  to  that  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you,  adopted  by  France. 

"  A  collection  of  siiuilar  documents  relative  to  each  country  will  prove 
a  useful  complement  to  the  catalogues,  for  the  study  of  visitors  to  the 
Exposition. 

"  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  intention  is  not  a  voluminous  work,  but 
a  short  notice,  and  the  more  summary,  the  better  it  will  enter  into  our 
plans," 

PRINTING   AMD   PUBLICATION   OF   THE    CATALOGUES. 

Mr.  Beekwifh  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  Paris,  January  18, 1867. 

"  Sir  :  The  publication  of  catalogues  of  the  Exposition  being  a  matter 
of  importance,  I  submit  a  brief  explanation  of  the  existing  eireum- 
stances  relating  to  it : 

"First.  The  general  plan  of  the  Imperial  Commission  proposed  to 
publish  an  otficial  catalogue  in  French,  leaving  other  nations  free  to 
publish  their  own  catalogues,  each  in  its  own  and  other  languages  except 
French,  if  they  chose,  and  proposed  also  to  sell  the  oificial  catalogue  at 
a  low  price,  leas  than  the  cost,  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  do  by 
deriving  a  profit  from  advertisements  permitted  to  be  inserted  in  the 
catalogue,  which  propositions  were,  in  general,  considered  satisfactory. 

"  Second.  The  Imperial  Commission  then  contracted  or  sold  a  contract 
to  a  publisher  conceding  to  him  the  right  to  print  and  sell  the  official 
catalogues  at  a  fixed  price.  They  also  sold  and  conceded  to  him  the 
right  of  advertisement  in  the  catalogues,  limiting  the  quantity  of 
advertising  space,  but  leaving  the  price  of  advertisements  unlimited, 
and  to  be  settled  between  the  contractor  and  the  advertisers. 

"The  right  of  advertisements  was  apportioned  among  nationalities, 
and  these  rights  were  resold  by  the  contractor  to  snb-contractors  or 
speculators,  who  offer  them  in  turn  to  advertisers  in  different  countries 
at  prices  which  may  be  agreed  upon  between  them. 

"  The  original  contracts  of  the  Imperial  Commission  are  construed  by 
the  holders  as  conceding  to  them  exclusive  rights  in  regard  to  the  pub- 
lication of  catalogues,  and  in  regard  to  advertisements,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  publication  and  sale  of  catalogues  or  advertisements  by 
other  nationalities  is  an  infringement  of  their  rights. 

"Differences  of  opinion  between  the  Imperial  Commission  and  the 
contractor  for  the  official  catalogues  have  arisen,  and  are  the  subject  of 
friendly  adjudication  in  the  courts,  which  differences  have  not  yet  been 
decided. 
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"  I  have  not  followed  this  litigation  so  closely  as  to  be  able  to  state, 
with  legal  accuracy,  the  exact  points  of  difference  between  the  Imperial 
Commissioa  and  the  contractor,  and  may  not  have  correctly  indicated  it, 
but  accuracy  in  this  is  not  essential  to  my  present  purpose. 

"  Third.  The  contracts  made  by  the  Imperial  Commission  were,  how- 
ever, of  a  nature,  as  construed  by  themselves,  to  trench  upon  the  general 
X»lan  suggested  in  my  first  paragraph,  and  were  consequently  the  subject 
of  reclamations  by  foreign  commissioners. 

"The  Imperial  Commission  admitted  that  other  nations  had  still  the 
right  to  print  and  sell  their  own  catalogues  in  their  own  language,  but 
they  thought  that  if  the  foreign  commissions  desired  to  advertise  in 
their  own  catalogues,  and  to  print  them  in  other  than  their  own  language, 
that  this  wou}d  infringe  upon  the  rights  conceded  to  the  aforesaid  con- 
tractors, and  that  such  publications  should  therefore  be  the  subject  of 
agreements  between  the  foreign  commissions  and  the  said  concession- 
aries- 

"  ITie  foreign  commissions,  in  general,  were  not  of  this  opinion,  but 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  publish  their  own  catalogues  in  any  lan- 
guage they  might  choose,  and  to  advertise  in  them  for  their  own  profit,  as 
a  method  of  defraying  expenses,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Imperial  Commission. 

"  The  questions  thus  raised  are  not  yet  definitively  settled,  but  are  the 
subject  of  frequent  discussion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  soon  defi- 
nitively disposed  of  as  between  the  Imperial  Commission  and  foreign 
commissions,  though  I  am  not  confident  that  they  can  now  bo  so  adjusted 
as  to  avoid  all  difficulties  with  the  contractors. 

"  Fourth.  My  object  in  presenting  these  remarks  is  to  bring  to  your 
notice  the  actual  situation  iu  regard  to  the  catalogues.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  print  them  in  at  least  three  languages,  English,  French,  and 
German ;  we  are  lamentably  in  arrears  in  preparing  our  catalogue,  and 
my  great  anxiety  is  to  perfect  it  in  time  to  be  published  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Exposition  on  the  Ist  of  April,  when  the  jury  work  will  com- 
mence, which  cannot  be  properly  done  without  catalogue  in  hand. 

"  It  should  thus  be  published  iu  the  French  language,  but  I  have  not 
any  funds  for  its  publication  and  gratuitous  distribution  in  English  or 
any  other  language. 

"  I  have  relied  on  the  conviction  that  the  right  of  sale  and  advertise- 
ment, which  I  consider  included  in  the  programme  of  the  Imperial 
Commission  of  the  22d  of  August,  would  defray  the  expeitses  of  publi- 
cation in  our  own  and  other  languages  than  French,  which  resource, 
however,  was  placed  in  question,  and  is  still  in  suspense,  as  above 
stated. 

"  If,  therefore,  Congress  should  not  appropriate  money  for  the  publi- 
cation and  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  catalogue,  in  our  own  and  other 
languages  than  French,  we  shall  not  be  provided  with  such  catalogues 
unless  by  the  means,  before  mentioned,  of  income  frpm  advertisements 
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and  sales ;  and  believing  that  to  be  a  proper  method  I  am  disposed  to 
adopt  it.  But  I  think  it  woold  be  going  beyond  my  duty  to  do  so  with- 
out first  presenting  the  situation  and  soliciting  your  directions,  or,  at 
least,  the  expression  of  your  opinion  for  my  gnidanee. 

"My  proposition  is  to  print  and  sell  the  catalogue  in  English  and  in 
German,  and  to  render  accounts  of  the  expenditures  and  of  the  receipts 
&om  sales  and  advertisements  and  to  carry  the  balance  of  that  account, 
be  it  a  debit  or  credit,  into  the  general  account  of  the  Exposition." 

AGEIOULTUEAL  MACHINES  AT  BILLANCOUET. 

Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr,  Seward. 

"  Paeis,  May  17, 1867. 

"  Sir  :  In  respect  to  the  experiments  to  be  made  with  agricultural 
imi>Iements  at  Billancourt,  the  trial  of  plows  has  already  taken  place, 

"  We  have  several  varieties  in  the  Exposition,  and  I  regret  to  be 
obligf  d  to  state  that  none  of  our  exhibitors  gave  any  du'ectiona  or  made 
any  preparations  to  put  their  plows  to  the  trial,  and  consequently  none 
of  them  took  part  in  the  competition. 

"  The  competition  of  mowers  will  commence  on  the  23d  instant,  and 
that  of  reapers  will  take  place  in  the  last  half  of  July. 

"Several  of  our  exhibitors  will  take  part  in  these  competitions. 
They  are  now  training  their  horses,  aud  will,  I  trust,  be  well  prepared 
for  the  contest, 

"  I  have  authorized  John  P.  Eeynolds,  esq.,  secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  of  Illinois,  and  commissioner  from  that  State,  to 
superintend  these  trials,  and  have  obtained  from  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sion the  appointment  of  Mr.  Eeynolds  as  a  juror  on  these  experiments, 
that  the  interests  aud  machines  of  our  exhibitors  may  be  fairly  appre- 
ciated.'' 

Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr,  Seward. 

'^F&Mm,  August  2,1&G7, 

"  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  result  of  the  final  field  trials  of 
reaping  machines  and  mowing  machines,  which  commenced  on  the 
imperial  farm  of  Eouilleuse,  on  the  26th  July,  but,  being  interrupted  by 
bad  weather,  were  terminated  at  Vineennes  on  the  31st  ultimo. 

"  The  number  of  mowers  entered  for  competition  was  seventeen,  and 
of  reapers  sixteen,  being  the  products  of  several  nationalities. 

"  The  superiority  of  the  American  machines  soon  became  apparent, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  chief  contest  would  be  among  themselves. 

"  The  decision  of  the  jury  is  as  follows : 

"Mowing — the  ',W.  A.  Wood  mower,'  No.  1;  'I,  G.  Perry  mower,' 
No.  2 ;  '  C.  H.  McCormick  mower,'  No.  3. 

"  Eeaping — '  C,  H.  MeCormiek,'  No.  1 ;  '  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen,' 
No.  2 :  '  W.  A.  Wood,'  No.  3. 
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*'  These  resalts  will  add  to  our  sac^eases  probably  two  more  gold, 
two  silver,  and  two  bronze  medals.  None  of  the  other  machines  are 
rated  higher  than  honorable  mention  or  bronze." 

INTERNATIONAL  JUItY  AND  THE  AWARDS. 

Mr,  Beckwitk  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"Paris,  June  24, 1866. 

Sir  :  The  document  hereto  annexed,  marked "  No.  1,  contains  the 
project  of  the  Imperial  Commission  for  distributing  800,000  francs  in 
prizes  among  exhibitors,  for  the  orgaiuzation  of  international  juries  to 
award  the  prizes,  describes  the  nature  and  value  of  the  awards,  the 
manner  of  composing  the  juries,  the  regulations  for  their  giiidance,  and 
the  dates  for  the  commencement  and  completion  of  their  work, 

"  Document  So.  2  contains  the  report  of  the  minister  of  state  upon 
document  No.  1,  and  an  imperial  decree  approving  the  report  and  legal- 
izing the  project  of  the  Imperial  Commission, 

"  The  principal  new  feature  of  the  plan  is  developed  in  that  part  of 
the  report  of  the  minister  relating  to  section  four  of  the  project,  which 
appropriates  tea  prizes  of  10,000  francs  each,  and  one  capital  prize  of 
100,000  francs,  not  for  the  excellence  of  material  products  exhibited, 
but  tbr  local  establishments  which  are  most  successful  by  their  organ- 
ization and  management  in  promoting  the  prosperity  and  harmony  and 
the  moral  and  intellectual  well-being  of  the  operatives." 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TUB  INTERNATIONAL  JURY.  . 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  regulations  fixing  the  kind  of  prizes, 
and  organizing  the  juries  for  distributing  them,  discussed  the  Sth  of 
June,  1866,  and  approved  by  Imperial  decree  the  9th  of  June,  1866. 

"Title  FIRST. — General  dispositions. 

"  Article  1.  The  sum  of  800,000  fi-ancs  is  appropriated  for  prizes  to 
be  awarded  at  the  Universal  Exposition  for  1867. 

"Art.  2.  An  International  Jury  is  appointed  to  adjudge  the  premiums. 
The  International  Jury  is  composed  of  six  hundred  members,  distributed 
among  the  different  nations  according  to  the  space  occupied  by  the 
products  of  each.  The  result  of  the  distribution  is  laid  down  in  tables 
A  and  B,  annexed  to  the  present  regulation. 

"Art,  3.  The  French  membersof  the  International  Jury  of  Awards  are 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Commission.  The  foreign  members  are 
appointed  respectively  by  the  national  commissions  of  each  country. 
All  appointments  must  be  made  previous  to  the  1st  of  December,  1866. 
The  Imperial  Commission,  after  consultation  with  the  foreign  commis- 
sions, shall  assign  the  members  of  the  jury  to  classes. 

"Art.  4.  The  International  Jury  must  finish  its  labors  between  the  1st 
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of  April  and  the  14th  of  May,  1867.  However,  as  regards  Classes  53, 
67  to  88,  and  95,  the  duties  of  the  jury  shall  coutinue  during  the  Expo- 
sition. 

"Art.  5.  The  formal  distribution  of  the  prizes  is  fixed  for  the  1st  of 
July,  1867. 

"Title  second. — Groups  of  works  of  art. 

"  Art.  6.  The  prizes  at  the  disposal  of  the  International  Jury  for 
■works  of  art  ai-e  arranged  as  follows ;  17  grand  prizes,  each  valued  at 
2,000  francs;  33  first  prizes,  each  valued  at  800  francs;  44  second  prizes, 
each  valued  at  500  francs ;  46  third  prizes,  each  valued  at  400  francs. 

"Art.  7.  The  prizes  in  article  six  are  distributed  as  follows,  among 
the  four  sections  of  the  fine  arts  arts,  corresponding  to  the  classes  of 
Group  I: 

"First  section,  (Classes  1  and 2  united:)  8  grand  prizes,  15  first  prizes, 
20  second  prizes,  and  24  third  prizes. 

"  Second  section,  (Class  3 :)  4  grand  prizes,  8  first  prizes,  12  second 
prizes,  and  12  third  prizes. 

"  Third  section,  (Class  4 :)  3  grand  prizes,  C  first  prizes,  8  second  prizes, 
and  6  third  prizes. 

"Fourth  section,  (Class  5:)  2  grand  prizes,  3  first  prizes,  4  second 
prizes,  and  4  third  prizes. 

"Art.  8.  The  jury  for  the  groups  of  works  of  art  is  composed  of  sixty- 
three  members.  Tlie  numeral  proportion  of  the  French  and  foreign 
members  in  each  of  the  four  sections  is  indicated  by  table  A,  annexed 
to  the  regulations.  The  French  members  of  the  four  sections  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Imperial  Commission  among  the  members  of  the  jury  of 
admission.  They  will  be  chosen  equally  from  the  three  lists  forming 
the  jury,  instituted  according  to  the  decision  of  the  13th  of  May,  1866. 
The  exhibitors  who  are  members  of  the  International  Jury  for  works  of 
art  are  not  excluded  from  the  competition  for  prizes.  Each  of  the  four 
sections  is  presided  over  by  one  of  its  members  selected  by  the  Imperial 
Commission.    Two  of  the  presidents  are  French. 

"Art.  8.  The  four  sections  may  assemble  to  propose  modifications  in 
the  distribution  of  prizes,  if  necessary,  as  designated  in  article  seven. 
The  Imperial  Commission  selects  one  of  its  members  to  preside  at  the 
meeting  of  the  four  sections. 

"Title  THIRD. — The  nine  groups  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial PEODUCIS. 

"Art.  10.  The  prizes  at  the  disposal  of  the  International  Jury  tor  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  products  are  arranged  as  follows  : 

"  Grand  prizes  and  awards  in  silver  to  the  total  value  of  250,000 
francs. 

"One  hundred  gold  medals,  worth  1,000  francs  each. 

"  One  thousand  silver  medals. 
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"  Three  thouaand  bronze  inedais. 

"Five  thousand  honorable  mentions,  at. least.  All  the  medals  are  of 
the  same  form. 

"Art.  11.  The  grand  prizes  are  awards  of  merit  for  iuventioDs  or  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  prodncts  and  mode  of  manufacture. 

"Art.  12.  The  prizes  mentioned  in  article  ten,  for  the  nine  groups  of 
agricnlture  and  industry,  are  a4iudged  by  the  class  juries,  the  group 
juries,  and  the  superior  counsel. 

"Art.  13.  The  numerical  proportion  of  the  French  and  foreign  mem- 
bers iu  each  of  the  class  juries  is  fixed  by  table  A,  annexed  to  the 
present  regulations. 

"  Art.  14.  Each  class  jury  meets  from  the  1st  of  April,  18G7.  At  its 
first  meeting  it  electa  a  president,  a  vice-president,  and  secretary,  A 
secretary  must  be  appointed  before  the  10th  of  April. 

"Art.  15.  Class  juries  may  add  members  or  select  experts  from  the 
other  classes  of  the  International  Jury,  or  outside ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  selection  must  be  approved  by  the  Imperial  Commission. 

"Art.  16.  Exhibitors  who  have  been  made  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Jury  cannot  be  competitors  for  prizes.  Exhibitors  in  a  class  jui-y 
as  members  or  experts  are  also  excluded  from  competition  iu  products 
of  the  class  of  which  they  are  to  be  judges.  However,  the  Imperial 
Commission  may  authorize  certaiu  exceptions  to  the  exclusions  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

"Art.  17.  The  foreign  commissions  are  requested  to  select  delegates 
for  the  class  juries  to  furnish  information  to  the  jury  about  the  exhibitors 
of  their  country.  The  place  of  residence'  of  these  delegates  must  be 
made  known  to  the  Imperial  Commission  before  the  20th  of  March, 
1867.  The  same  duties  are  performed  for  the  French  Section  in  each 
class  jury  by  the  corresponding  committee  of  admission. 

"Art.  18.  Between  the  1st  and  14th  of  April,  each  class  jury  of 
Groups  n,  III,  IV",  V,  VI,  and  X  shall  examine  the  products,  and  class 
the  exhibitors  deserving  prizes,  without  distinction  of  nationality.  The 
class  jury  then  makes  out  a  list  of  exhibitors  excluded  by  article  sixteen, 
and  proposes  proper  exceptions.  It  then  classes  the  assistants,  masters, 
and  workmen,  without  distinction  of  nationality,  to  be  recommended 
for  services  to  agriculture  or  industry,  or  for  their  participation  in  the 
production  of  remarkable  objects  at  the  Exposition.  The  class  lists, 
signed  by  the  members  who  made  them,  shall  be  filed  by  the  reporter 
with  the  Commissioner  General,  by  the  14th  of  April  at  latest.  CIas8 
juries  of  Classes  52  and  95  only  furnish  the  information  necessary  to  fix 
the  number  of  awards  for  those  classes,  and  propose  associates  to  assist 
in  the  examination  of  the  objects  exhibited.  If  a  class  jury  has  not 
presented  the  lists  by  the  14th  of  April,  the  Imperial  Commission  shall 
attend  to  it. 

"Art.  19.  Between  the  1st  and  14th  of  April  each  class  jury  of 
Groups  VII,  Vin,  and  IX  makes  out  a  list  of  associates  to  assist  in  the 
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examinatioQ  of  the  products  during  the  ExpositiDn,  and  furnishes  infor- 
mation to  flx  the  number  of  awards. 

"Aet.  20.  Tlie  presidents  and  reporters  of  the  class  juries  are  mem- 
bers pf  the  group  juries;  in  case  of  absence  of  tlie  president,  the  vice- 
president  shall  take  his  place.  One  president  and  two  vice-presidents 
are  appointed  outside  of  the  members  for  each  group  jury.  The 
arraugement  of  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  group  juries,  among 
different  nations,  is  designated  by  the  table  B,  annexed  to  the  present 
regnlations.  In  aecordance  with  article  three,  the  French  president 
and  vice-presidents  are  appointed  directly  by  the  Imperial  Commission ; 
the  foreign,  by  the  national  foreign  commissions.  The  secretary  of  each 
group  jury  is  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Oommission. 

"Aar.  21.  Between  the  15th  and  28th  of  April  each  group  jury  of 
Groups  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  X  examines  the  claims,  fixes  the  lists 
of  elasaification  drawn  up  by  the  class  juries,  and  writes  the  award  after 
the  proper  name.  For  Classes  52  and  95,  only  the  number  of  prizes  is 
designated.  It  joins  in  turn  each  class  jury  in  its  deliberations,  but  only 
has  a  deliberative  vote.  These  preliminary  operations  of  the  group 
juries  must  close  and  the  result  be  communicated  to  the  Commissioner 
Greneral  by  the  2Sth  of  April,  at  the  latest.  If  it  is  not  done  by  that 
time  the  Imperial  Commission  will  attend  to  it. 

"Abt.  22.  Between  the  15th  and  22d  of  April  each  group  jury  of 
Groups  YII,  VIII,  and  IX  makes  out  the  lists  of  associates  presented 
by  the  class  juries  and  makes  known  the  number  of  awards  of  each  class 
to  the  Commissioner  General. 

"Art.  23.  The  president  and  vice-presidents  of  the  group  juries  are 
called  to  constitute  the  superior  council  of  the  jury.  One  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Imperial  Commission  shall  be  president  of  that  council. 
The  assistant  secretary  of  the  Imperial  Commission  shall  aid  the  secre- 
tary of  the  council. 

"Aet,  24.  Between  the  29th  of  April  and  the  5th  of  May  the  superior 
council  divides  the  total  number  of  awards  among  the  different  groups. 
The  council,  if  deemed  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  medals,  may 
propose  to  the  Imperial  Commission  to  apply  50,000  francs  for  that  pur- 
pose out  of  the  sum  for  the  grand  prizes  and  silver  sets.  These  duties 
of  the  superior  council  must  be  concluded  by  the  5th  of  May  at  the 
latest. 

"Art.  25.  A  report  on  the  exhibition  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
products  shall  be  published  under  the  direction  and  care  of  a  committee 
proposed  by  the  superior  council  and  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission. 

"Aet.  26,  Between  the  6th  and  12th  of  May  each  group  jury  men- 
tioned in  article  twenty-one  shall  divide  the  awards  fixed  by  the  superior 
council  among  the  proper  classes.  The  result  of  this  labor  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Commissioner  General  by  the  14th  of  May  at  the  latest. 

"Aet.  27.  During  the  Exposition  the  Imperial  Commission  will  name 
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temporary  associates  every  fifteen  days,  to  aid  the  class  juries  in  their 
examlnatioiis  of  the  products,  processes  or  instruments  of  labor  in  Classes 
67  to  88  presented  for  competition  in  the  nest  two  weeks.  These  asso- 
ciates are  chosen  from  the  lists  made  out  by  article  twenty-two.  On  the 
second  day  of  each  fortnight  each  temporary  committee  will  class  the 
exhibitors,  assistants,  and  workmen  it  thinks  worthy  of  prizes,  and 
arrange  them  in  four  lists,  under  the  titles,  first  prize,  second  prize,  third 
prize,  honorable  mention,  of  partial  competition.  That  list  may  be  made 
public  at  once, 

"AaT.  28.  Between  the  15th  and  ^Oth  of  October  the  group  juries  of 
Groups  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  after  the  arrangement  of  prizes  and  honor- 
able mentions  of  the  temporary  committees,  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
ceding article,  shall  make  a  total  list  of  exhibitors  for  each  class,  as  well 
as  a  list  of  assistants  and  laborers,  and  will  award  the  prizes  the  supe- 
rior council  has  assigned  to  them.  The  diploma  has  a  list  of  the  prizes 
and  hiyiorable  mentions  of  the  different  temporary  committees  to  the 
laureate  during  the  Exposition. 

"Aet.  29.  Class  juries  of  Classes  52  and  95  shall  present  the  proposals 
relative  to  awards  which  the  group  jury  has  reserved  for  them  to  the 
Imperial  Commission  by  the  20th  of  October.  The  Imperial  Commission 
confirms  these  proposals. 

"  Title  foueth.— ITbtv"  oedbe  of  awaeds. 

"Aet.  30.  A  different  order  of  awards  is  created  in  favor  of  persons, 
establishments,  or  localities,  where,  by  special  Institutions,  good  harmony 
has  been  promoted  among  those  who  carry  on  the  same  labors,  and  the 
materia],  moral,  and  intellectual  well-being  has  been  secured  among  the 
operatives.  These  awards  are:  ten  prizes  of  100,000  francs  and  twenty 
honorable  mentions.  One  grand  prize  of  100,000  francs  may  be  given  to 
the  person,  establishment,  or  locality,  above  all  the  resf  in  this  respect. 

"Aet.  31.  A  special  jury  shall  judge  of  the  merits  iri  this  case,  and 
determine  the  number  and  form  of  the  prizes  to  be  awarded.  One  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Imperial  Commission  shall  preside  over  it. 
The  members  shall  be  twenty-five,  the  president  included.  The  distri- 
bution among  different  nations  is  fixed  in  table  B,  The  functions  of 
secretary  shall  be  performed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sion. 

"  Aet.  32.  In  default  of  nominations  before  the  1st  of  December,  1866, 
as  provided  by  article  3,  the  Imperial  Commission  will  select  foreign 
judges  ih>m  among  the  persons  accredited  to  it  by  the  different  govern- 
ments. 

"  Aet.  33.  The  number  of  members  present  necessary  to  make  the 
jury  decision  valid  is  fixed  at  eighteen.  The  prizes  and  honorable  men- 
tions are  decided  by  a  majority  vote.  The  grand  prize  must  have  a  vote 
of  two-thirds, 

"  Aet.  34.  The  petitions  and  documents  designating  a  person  for  the 
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new  order  of  awards,  or  an  establishment  or  locality,  must  he  addressed 
to  the  councillor  of  state,  Commissioner  General,  before  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1866. 

"Art.  35,  The  jury  will  hold  its  first  session  the  1st  of  December, 
1866,  to  fix  the  rules  for  demands  and  to  begin  their  examination. 

"  Art,  36.  At  a  second  and  last  session,  between  the  15th  of  April 
and  the  14th  of  May,  1867,  the  jury  will  finally  fix  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes.  These  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
other  prizes — that  is,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1867. 

"  Done  and  deliberated  by  the  Imperial  Commission  on  the  7th  of 
Jnne,  1866." 
REPORT  IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  DECREE  IN  REGARD  TO  RECOMPENSES. 

Monsieur  E.  Eouher,  minister  of  state,  vice-president  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  made  a  report  to  the  Emperor,  attached  to  the  preceding 
decree,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"  Sire  :  In  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Coramis 
submit  to  your  Majesty  a  project  for  a  reguiatio 
be  awarded,  according  to  established  tradition,  at  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion for  1867. 

'-  This  regulation  fixes  the  nature,  the  number,  and  the  mode  of 
awarding  the  recompenses;  it  comprisea  four  titles: 

"The  first  title  determines  the^general  dispositions  relative  to  the 
value  of  the  recompenses  and  the  organization  of  the  jur;-. 

"  The  second  title  answers  to  article  23  of  the  general  regulations,  and 
relates  particularly  to  the  group  of  the  works  of  art.  Its  .arrangement 
is  similar  to  that  used  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts. 

"Title  three  answers  to  article  62  of  the  general  regulations,  and 
relates  especially  to  the  nine  groups  of  agriculture  and  industry.  The 
dispositions  of  this  title  are  similar  to  those  of  1855,  and  tend  to  equalize 
the  different  degrees  of  recompense,  to  facilitate  execution,  and  to  get 
the  jury's  decision  in  six  weeks.  The  limit  of  this  delay  is  rigorously 
required  by  the  date  of  the  distribution  of  recompenses,  fixed  for  the  1st 
of  July,  1867.  Special  dispositions  reserve  for  certain  subdivisions  of 
the  jury  the  decision  on  products  that  are  renewed  often  during  the 
Exposition,  but  cannot  be  decided  on  till  the  close, 

"  These  parts  of  the  regulations  for  recompenses  offer  nothing  new,  and 
I  confine  myself  to  a  summary.  But  the  dispositions  of  title  four  con- 
stitute an  important  innovation,  to  which  I  must  call  your  Majesty's 
attention. 

"  Preceding  exhibitions  have  not  shown  all  the  merits  that  are  due  to 
agriculture  and  industry.  The  prosperity  of  those  branches  is  not  only 
shown  by  the  good  quality  of  the  products  and  the  improvements  in 
their  elaboration,  bat  it  also  depends  upon  the  comfortable  circumstances 
of  the  producers  and  their  friendly  relations.  These  circumstances  have 
been  considered  in  preceding  exhibitions,  but  the  Imperial  Commission 
has  thought  proper  to  create  a  new  order  of  recompenses,  as  useful  and 
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in  coDformity  with  the  prineipjes  inspiring  so  many  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor,  These  recompenses  shall  be  awarded  to  persona, 
establishments,  or  localities,  where,  hy  an  organization  or  special  insti- 
tution, good  harmony  has  been  promoted  among  those  who  carry  on 
the  same  work,  and  the  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  well-being  of 
the  operatives  assured, 

"  This  well-being  and  harmony  of  which  we  wish  to  find  the  best 
examples  for  your  Majesty,  is  produced  under  very  various  forms.  The 
local  customs  and  secular  traditions  in  certain  countries  maintain  union 
among  difierent  kinds  of  producers ;  in  other  regions  intelligent  efforts 
remedy  the  spirit  of  antagonism  that  prevails.  Here,  workmen  who 
have  become  masters  in  their  trades  find  all  the  elements  of  success  in 
themselves ;  in  other  countries,  confined  to  large  fectories,  they  leave 
all  care  to  their  patrons.  Producers  sometimes  apply  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  agricultural  labor  or  to  manufactures:  often  the  two  kinds 
of  industry  are  combined.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  diversity  of  condi- 
tions, well-being  and  harmony  offer  the  same  result ;  they  assure  public 
peace  to  the  producers  of  all  kiuds,  and  to  the  locality  enriched  tiy  their 
work.  Apparent  characteristics  everywhere  prove  the  existence  of  the 
two  merits  we  propose  to  recompense.  An  inquiry  of  the  prefects  of  the 
empire,  made  some  years  ago  by  your  Majesty's  orders,  gave  many  ex- 
amples that  might  be  quoted  at  the  competition  instituted  by  title  four 
to  great  advantage. 

"  The  merits  of  competitors  will  he  decided  by  a  jury  composed  of 
eminent  persona  belonging  to  the  different  countries  represented  at  the 
Exposition.  The  Imperial  Commission  thinks  this  jury  should  reject 
every  previous  system,  and  found  its  judgment  entirely  on  facts. 

"  The  value  of  the  recompenses  should  be  proportionate  to  the  social 
importance  of  the  competition. 

"  The  commission,  therefore,  proposes  to  your  Majesty  to  award  ten 
prizes  of  the  total  value  of  100,000  francs,  with  twenty  honorable  mentions . 

"  One  grand  indivisible  prize  of  100,000  francs  might  also  be  awarded 
to  the  person  or  locality  distinguished  by  extraordinary  superiority. 
This  competition  opens  a  new  branch  in  exhibitions ;  it  -will  cause  a 
healthy  rivalry  between  different  nations,  and  will  offer  problems  that 
have  not  yet  been  advantageously  solved. 

"  If  your  Majesty  designs  to  approve  the  considerations  which  form 
the  object  of  this  report,  and  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Imperial  Commission  of  the  7th  of  June,  1866,  I  beg  you  will  sign 
the  annexed  decree."  *  *  •  » 

THE  NEW  CLASS  OF  PEIZES. 
Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Usher. 

"  Paris,  December  3, 1866, 
"  SIR :  The  documents  issued  by  the  Imperial  Commission  relating  to 
the  various  classes  of  prizes  were  published  by  the  government  at  Wasb- 
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iagton  in  June  last,  (3d  Beries,  page  43,)  hut  the  new  class  of  prizes  does 
not  seem  to  Uave  attracted  much  attention  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  new  class  is  nevertheless  most  important  of  all.  It  is  not  com- 
posed of  the  material  products  of  indnstry,  hut  relates  to  the  source  of 
aU  industrial  products,  viz.,  the  producers.  It  is  composed  of  the  per- 
sons, establishments,  or  localities  which  have  developed  in  a  remarkable 
manner  good  order  and  harmony,  and  the  material,  moral,  and  intellectual 
well-being  of  the  workmen  and  laborers. 

"  The  prizes  are  comparatively  large — ten  of  10,000  francs  each,  and 
one  of  100,000  francs — which  indicates  the  importance  attached  to  the 
subject, 

"  Material  improvement  precedes  all  other  improvements,  and  is  the 
source  of  them. 

"Associations  and  organizations  which  combine  the  sciences  and  in- 
dustrial arts  with  labor  and  skill,  augmenting  the  productiveness  of 
both  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laborers,  are  among  the  most  important  institutions  of  the 
time,  and  they  are  without  parallel  in  any  past  civilization. 

"  This  new  quality  is  that  they  not  only  make  the  rich  richer,  but  they 
make  the  poor  richer — a  result  which  was  never  before  studied  nor  at- 
tained; and  in  place  of  industrial  populations  devoted  to  immorality  and 
poverty,  we  have  now  thriving  communities  acquiring  property  and 
education,  and  rising  constantly  in  their  material,  moral,  and  intellect- 
ual condition. 

"  These  organizations  are  not  the  result  of  accident  or  the  mere  growth 
of  timje,  but  they  are  the  combined  product  of  the  ablest  thinkers,  the 
best  judgments,  highest  motives,  superior  science,  the  practical  skill, 
and  the  solid  knowledge  of  the  age. 

"Each  countiy  makes  its  own  development  in  conformity  with  its 
condition  and  its  wants,  and  the  attempt  to  bring  together  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  these  institutions,  to  be  carefully  studied  and  compared  by 
competent  men,  cannot  fkii  to  be  inductive  and  usefuL 

"  We  have  many  industrial  establishments  which,  properly  presented, 
might  compete  successfully  for  the  prizes ;  but,  whether  successfully  or 
not,  they  could  not  fail  to  improve  by  the  competition. 

"  The  reports  of  these  should  contain  their  organization,  administra- 
tion, capita],  number  of  hands  of  both  sexes,  their  ages,  wages,  schools, 
libraries,  churches,  charities,  publications,  sanitary  regulations,  plana, 
marriages,  births,  deaths,  savings  and  accumulations,  investments,  q,uan- 
tity  and  value  of  raw  products,  value  and  quantity  of  manufactured 
products,  dividends,  and,  in  flue,  all  the  important  facts  relating  to  these 
small  communities  as  if  they  were  states. 

'*  These  should  be  tabulated  and  briefly  and  accurately  stated,  to  facil- 
itate the  understanding  of  them  and  the  comparisons. 

"  Similar  reports  will  be  sent  in  from  all  civilized  countries,  and  will 
be  submitted  to  the  study  of  a  special  jury  of  twenty-five  men,  selected 
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for  the  purpose  from  tlie  different  nations,  and  whose  labor  has  no  con- 
nection with  class  juries  on  products. 

"  This  jury  commenced  their  worli  on  the  1st  December  instant,  and 
will  continue  it  through  the  winter,  that  they  may  complete  their  reports 
and  render  their  verdict  in  May,  in  time  for  the  general  distribution  of 
prizes  on  the  1st  July  next. 

"  Oar  representative  on  this  special  duty  is  Charles  C  Periiine,  esq., 
of  Boston,  a  gentleman  whose  cultivation,  general  knowledge,  studious 
habits,  and  acquaintance  with  continental  languages,  qualify  him  for 
the  labor,  and  whose  circumstances  permit  him  to  devote  the  requisite 
time  to  it. 

.  "  The  reports,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations,  should  all  have  been 
sent  in  by  the  1st  of  December;  but  the  jury  resolved  at  their  first  meet- 
ing to  remain  open  a  short  time  longer,  and  wHl  probably  fix  the  last 
dayfor  receiving  reports  at  their  next  meeting,  of  which  I  will  notify 
you.  If  this  subject  appears  to  you  of  sufficient  interest  to  call  for  your 
exertions,  be  assured  that  any  reports  which  you  may  send  me,  if  received 
in  time,  wiU  be  clearly  and  amply  developed  to  the  jury  by  Mr.  Perkins, 
and  receive  the  consideration  they  may  merit ;  but  I  need  not  dwell  on 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action." 

APPOINTMENT  OF  JUEOES   TO   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  Pa:ei8,  April  8, 1867. 

"Sie:  Itwasnotinmy  power  to  report  deflnitivelyonthe  nomination 
of  jurors  tefore  the  26th  March,  when  the  Ust  was  completed  and  closed. 

'•  The  number  of  class  jurors  is  six  hundred,  who  are  divided  among 
nationalities  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  space  occupied  by  each  nation 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Exposition. 

"  The  apportionment  was  made  in  June,  1866,  (reserving  fifteen  jurors 
for  subsequent  distribution,)  and  the  number  which  this  method  gave 
to  the  United  States  was  eight. 

"  I  applied  for  an  increase  of  this  number,  and,  of  the  fifteen  reserved, 
four  were  subsequently  added  to  our  list,  which  gave  us  twelve  class 
jurors. 

"  The  juries  are  international  (or  mixed)  and  each  jury  comprises  from 
four  to  fifteen  members.  There  are  ninety-four  classes  of  products,  and 
niuety-four  separate  juries,  consequently  there  are  eighty-two  classes 
on  which  we  have  no  juryman,  our  number  being  but  twelve. 

"  Jurymen  are  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  products  of  their 
own  country  in  general,  and  to  have  a  special  knowledge  of  the  products 
of  the  class  on  which  they  are  placed,  the  chief  service  they  can  render 
being  to  make  known  to  their  associate  jurymen  the  nature,  quality, 
uses,  and  importance  of  these  particular  products,  that  they  may  be 
rightly  appreciated  and  compared,  and  accurately  judged. 
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"  The  most  important  products  of  nearly  all  competing  nations  fall  into 
a  few  classes,  and  there  is  natnrallv  great  nrgency  among  all  to  place 
their  jurymen  on  these  important  classes,  but  this  being  impracticable 
there  must  be  some  disappointments. 

"The  Imperial  Commission  desired  each  foreign  commission  to  send 
in  a  list  indicating  the  classes  on  which  they  would  prefer  to  place  their 
jurymen,  or  else  the  order  of  preference,  but  stating  at  the  same  time  that 
these  indications  could  only  be  taken  in  a  general  sense  as  a  guide  in 
making  allotments,  and  that  it  would  doubtless  be  impossible  to  fully 
comply  with  them. 

"  Some  of  the  important  classes  on  which  I  desired  to  jilace  jurors 
were  conceded  to  me,  some  equally  or  more  important  were  not  con- 
ceded, and  three  or  four  classes  were  assigned  to  me  which  I  did  not  ask 
for  and  which  are  of  no  particular  value  t«  us. 

"  A  similar  result  occurred  to  others,  and  the  distribution  of  classes 
on  the  whole  produced  among  the  foreign  commissions  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction,  but  I  think  I  should  add  that  in  my  opinion  this  could 
not  have  been  altogether  avoided. 

"Mr.  Derby  was  diligent  in  sending  me  early  information  in  respect 
of  the  persons  who  were  qualified  to  act  as  jurors,  who  were  willing  to 
do  so,  and  who  would  be  here  in  time. 

"  But  unfortunately  very  few  of  the  gentlemen  thus  indicated  con- 
sidered themselves  particularly  qualified  for  the  classes  which  were 
finally  assigned  to  us,  and  I  have  had  much  difficulty  in  making  up  a 
list  of  qualified  jurors  who  could  be  relied  on  to  be  present  in  time  for 
the  work.  '  Indeed,  I  have  been  obliged  to  nominate  some  for  classes 
which  they  themselves  did  not  wish  to  aecept,  but  consented  to  do  so 
because  they  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  better. 

"  The  following  is  the  definitive  list : 

"  Group  I,  Classes  1  and  2  united :  Paintings  in  oil,  water  colors, 
pastels,  and  designs — J.  W.  Eoppln,  esq..  New  York. 

*'  Group  I,  Class  3 :  Sculptures,  bas  reliefs,  medallions,  cameos,  en- 
graved stones,  &c. — Hon.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Baltimore,  United  States  Com- 
missioner. 

"  Group  I,  Class  4 ;  Architecture  and  architectural  designs.— E.  M. 
Hunt,  esq.,  New  York,  architect. 

"Group  I,  Class  5;  Engravings,  polychromes,  lithographs,  crayons, 
&c. — Frank  Leslie,  esq.,  New  York,  United  States  Commissioner. 

"Group  IIj  Class  9:  Proofs  aud  materials  for  photography  on  paper, 
glass,  wood,  cloth,  enamel,  &c.,  instruments,  materials,  &c. — W.  A. 
Adams,  esq.,  Ohio,  United  States  Commissioner. 

"Group  II,  Class  11 :  Apparatus  and  instruments  of  the  medical  art, 
trusses,  surgical  instruments  specially  adapted  to  the  army  and  the 
navy,  &c.— J.  E.  Freese,  esq.,  New  Jersey,  United  States  Commissioner. 

"Gjonp  II,  Class  12:  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  New  York,  United 
States  Commissioner. 
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"Group  III,  Clasa  20:  Various  kinds  of  fine  cutlery — William  Slade, 
esq,,  Ohio,  United  States  Commissioner. 

"Group  VI,  Class  51:  Materials  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  tanning,  of 
glass,  gas,  &c. — Professor  J,  P.  Lesley,  Pennsylvania,  United  States  Com- 
missioner. 

"Group  VI,  Class  59:  Motors,  generators,  shafts,  pulleys,  steana- 
pipes,  &c. — Ch.  R.  GJoodwin,  esq.,  Boston,  United  States  Commissioner. 

"Group  VI,  Class  54:  Machine  tools  and  mechanical  apparatus  in 
general;  planing  machines  for  iron  and  wood;  elevators,  pumps,  ma- 
chines, and  tools  of  all  sorts  worked  by  steam,  gas,  water,  &c. — J.  E. 
Holmes,  esq..  New  Hampshire,  now  residing  in  England;  associate  juror 
in  this  class  with  Mr,  Holmes.  Mr.  Debauvais,  machinist,  of  New  'Xork. 

"Group  VI,  Class  57  :■  Machines  of  all  kinds  tor  sewing,  embroidery, 
&C.,  in  cloth,  stuffs,  and  leather;  tacking,  pegging,  nailing  machines,  &c. — 
H.  Q.  d'Aligny,  esq.,  Michigan,  United  States  Commissioner. 

"One  special  juror  on  the  new  order  of  prizes — Charles  C.  Perkins, 
esq.,  of  Boston. 

"One  vice-president  of  Group  V,  comprising  minerals  and  raw  prod- 
ucts of  many  kinds — Professor  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  Kentucky,  United 
States  Commissioner. 

"Fourteen  in  all  on  the  jury  list. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  no  class  jurors  on  agricultural  ma- 
chines, nor  on  agricultural  products,  &c.,  where  I  was  extremely  anxious 
to  have  them.  I  should  have  been  much  gratified  if  I  could  have  trans- 
ferred three  jurors  from  Group  I  to  Groups  V  and  VII.  Failing  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Imperial  Commission  an  aUotmeut  on  these  classes,  I 
endeavored  to  eifect  an  exchange  by  negotiation  with  other  commissions, 
(which  is  permitted,)  but  found  none  who  were  not  more  tenacious  of  the 
classes  I  desired  to  obtain  than  desirous  of  the  classes  I  wished  to  relin- 
quish, and  I  could  not  effect  the  exchange. 

"  I  rei>eat,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  distribution ;  but 
this  feeling  prevails  ia  general,  and  I  must  acknowledge  the  evident 
desire  of  the  Imperial  Commission  to  be  fair  and  impartial,  and  to  give 
satisfaction  as  far  as  possible  in  a  matter  wherein  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion of  each  commissioner,  in  conformity  with  his  own  judgment  and 
wishes,  was  impossible. 

"It  is  possible,  also,  that  I  exaggerate  the  importance  which  properly 
belongs  to  this  subject,  being  influenced,  perhaps,  more  by  feeling  than 
by  judgment.  I  have  witnessed  the  eftbrts  of  the  foreign  commissions 
to  obtain  the  services  of  competent  and  skillful  men  for  jurors,  and  most 
of  them  being  near  their  own  countries,  with  great  facilities  of  commu- 
nication, they  have  been  able  to  assemble  a  body  of  able  and  experienced 
men  for  each  class  of  products,  whose  investigations,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  will  be  thorough,  and  their  verdict  impartial  and  sound." 
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■WOEK   OP    CLASS   JURIES. 

Mr.  Beekwith  to  Mr,  Seward. 

"Paris,  May  17, 18C7. 

"  Sib  :  I  hud  the  honor  to  address  you  on  the  3d  of  April,  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  condition  of  our  section  of  the  Exposition  at  the  open- 
ing, and  suggested  that  fally  a  month  would  be  required  to  complete  it, 
which  estimate  was  nearly  correct. 

"  The  work  of  the  class  juries  commenced  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  was 
continued  daily  till  completed. 

"The  necessity  of  getting  the  packages  all  opened,- and  the  products 
ia  a  condition  to  he  examined  by  the  juries,  is  obvious.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  employed  a  force  as  numerous  as  eould  work  to  advantage.  The 
juries  being  also  numerous,  ninety-four  in  number,  (counting  six  hundred 
members,)  their  risits  were  incessant  in  different  classes  and  different 
parts  of  the  section,  and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  them  delayed  the 
work  of  placing  the  products,  it  being  more  important  to  bring  them 
under  the  inspection  of  the  juries  while  it  was  possible,  and  to  complete 
the  final  placing  with  more  care  afterwai^. 

"The  number  of  our  exhibitors  is  from  seven  hundred  to  eight  hun- 
dred, and  it  is  remarkable  that  up  to  this  date  only  sixty-four  exhibitors 
liave  appeared,  and  ninety-six  agents ;  and  many  of  the  agents  being 
parties  residing  in  Paris,  take  little  interest  in  the  business  with  which 
they  are  charged,  and  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  it.  It  is  usual  for 
exhibitors  to  be  present  with  their  products  in  person,  or  by  agents  who 
understand  the  product^  and  whose  business  and  interest  it  is  to  make 
known  tlieir  qualities  to  the  juries,  that  they  may  receive  proper  appre- 
ciation. But  the  absence  of  exhibitors,  and  absence  of  substitutes  pro- 
vided by  them,  left  the  jury- work  in  a  great  measure  to  me ;  and  consid- 
ering it  of  great  moment  to  the  exhibitors,  absent  as  well  as  present,  1 
made  the  fullest  provision  for  it  in  my  power,  and  gave  my  whole  atten- 
tion to  it  while  it  lasted. 

"Our  products  have  therefore  been  well  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
juries;  their  reports,  when  published,  will  show  this,  and  show  also,  I 
think,  that  they  have  been  fairly  and  intelligently  appreciated. 

"But  exhibitors  are  auxious  iu  presence  of  jurors;  each  ia  conscious 
of  the  value  of  his  particular  products,  and  naturally  apprehensive  that 
time  enough  will  not  be  given  to  them.  It  seldom  happens  indeed  that 
jurors  spend  as  much  time  on  a  single  exhibit  as  the  exhibitor  desires. 
The  jurymen  are  chiefly  experts,  and  do  not  require,  or  think  they  do 
not,  as  much  time  for  accurate  appreciations  of  products  as  the  producer 
may  think  necessary.  It  also  occurs  frequently  that  the  exhibitor  or 
agent  is  not  present,  and  cannot  be  found  when  the  jury  comes  to  his 
class,  and  the  work  goes  on  without  him. 

"This  is  unsatisfactory,  and  leads  to  nnmerous  reclamations,  to  which 
th(i  juries  have  been  in  general  attentive  and  accommodating;  but  in 
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most  of  the  numerous  cases  of  recall  wliich  I  have  had  occasion  to  make, 
they  have  proved  to  be  of  small  importance  beyond  satisfying  the  exhib- 
itor, the  Juries  having  showu  generally  that  their  work  had  been  prop- 
erly done ;  and  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  laborious  part  of  the  work 
■with  an  expression  of  confidence  that  the  result  will  prove  satisfactory." 

THE  DISTEIBUTIOK  OF  PRIZES. 
Mr,  BecktcitA  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"Paeis,  J«Iy  2,  1867. 

"The  promulgation  of  the  awards  and  distribution  of  medals,  which  is 
the  principal  event  of  the  Exposition,  took  place  yesterday  in  the  Palais 
de  I'Industrie,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  composed  of  all  nations, 
and  numbering  about  seventeen  thousand  persons. 

"  The  awards  to  our  exhibitors  were  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  the  28th 
ultimo,  and  are  now  published  in  detail  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  and 
copied  generally  in  the  daily  journals. 

"  The  proclamation  of  the  awards  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  brilliant 
and  imposing  pageant,  but  the  event  was  suggestive  of  more  grave  and 
important  considerations. 

"Formerly  the  dignity,  wealth,  and  fashion  of  surrounding  nations 
met  on  the  plains  of  France,  '  in  tents  of  cloth  of  gold,'  to  honor  arms  by 
mimic  war  and  feats  of  personal  prowess  in  the  tournament;  but  at  that 
period  toil  was  remitted  to  serfs,  and  labor  was  degraded. 

"  To-day  the  civilized  world  assembles  on  the  same  ground  to  do  honor 
to  labor. 

"We  have  been  accustomed  to  read  with  admiration,  real  or  romantic, 
the  accounts  of  the  ffites  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  where  the  ruler  conde- 
scends annually  to  hold  the  plow  in  honor  of  husbandry.  Yesterday 
an  assembly  of  all  nationalities,  numbering  seventeen  thousand  persons, 
including  rulers,  peasants,  and  every  class,  put  their  hand  to  the  plow, 
and  did  liomage  to  labor,  skill,  and  science,  which  are  the  bases  of  civili- 
zation and  progTCSS. 

"The  participation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  this  great 
competition,  and  the  rank  which  the  products  of  their  industry  hold,  as 
determined  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  ninety -four  international  juries 
who  have  decreed  awards  to  more  than  one-half  of  our  exhibitors,  justify 
expressions  of  cordial  congratulation  and  satisfaction." 

HONORARY  DISTINCTIONS. 

Mr.  Seclcwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"Paris,  July  5, 1867. 
"  Sir  :  The  volumes  containing  the  official  report  of  awards  to  exhib- 
itors should  have  been  published  by  the  Imperial  Commission  on  the  Ist 
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of  July,  but  I  am  uot  yet  able  to  send  it  to  you,  as  it  is  still  in  the 

press. 

"I  intended  also  to  allude  more  fully  to  tiie  grand  prix  awarded  to 

Mr.  Hughes,  to  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and 

the  J>ri3!  (equivalent  to  a  grand  prix)  to  M.  Chapin,  in  the  new  Order  of 

Eecompenses;  but  wishing  to  state,  in  the  language  of  the  report,  the 

groanda  of  the  awards,  I  am  compelled  to  await  its  publication. 

"  I  have  now  to  report  the  honorary  distinctions,  in  connection  with 

tlie  Exposition,  conferred  by  the  government  on  the  following  persons : 

Iilr.  Elias  Howe,  Je.  :  -  Inventor  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  founder 
of  the  great  and  important  industry  rep- 
resented by  that  machine. 

Mr.  Chickering  :  -  -  A  respectable  house  of  long-standing  and 
importance,  continuing  from  father  to  son, 
which,  by  ability  and  great  study  to  im- 
prove their  work,  have  contributed  to  raise 
the  standard  of  this  class  of  products  to  a 
high  level  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MuLAT :  -  -  -  -  Architect  and  engineer  in  the  United  States 
Section  of  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kemhbdy  :  -  -  United  States  Commissioner  and  member  of 
the  International  Jury,  Group  I,  Class  3. 

Mr.  J.  Laweencb  §mith:  United  States  Commissioner  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  Jury  for  Group  V. 

Mr.  S.  B.  KUGGLES :  -  -  United  States  Commissioner  and  member  of 
the  committee  on  weights,  coins,  and  mea- 
sures. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Peekins  :  -  -  Member  of  the  special  jury  on  the  new  Order 
of  Eecompenses. 

Mr.  C.  -R.  Goodwin  :  -  -  United  States  Commissioner,  machinist,  and 
member  of  the  jury,  Group  VI,  Class  52. 

Mr.  EoBEBT  Berket  :    -    United  States  Commissioner. 

"  To  the  preceding,  the  honorary  distinction  of  '  Chevalier  de  la  legion 

d'honneur.'    To : 

Mr,  IT.  M.  Beckwith,  Commissioner  General,  the  honorary  distinction 

of  'Oflftcier  de  la  l^giou  d'honneur.' 

"The  honorary  distinctions  above  named  have  been  received  subject 

to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  may  be  applicable  to  them  and 

to  the  action  of  the  government  and  Congress. 

"A  membership  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  is  not  a  title  of  any  kind,  or  a 

name  by  which  men  are  called,  but  it  confers  the  distinction  which 

attaches  to  the  membership  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  association, 

as  a  membership  of  the  Institute  or  of  the  Eoyal  Society. 

"I  am  not  aware,  therefore,  whether  clause  7,  section  9,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, is  applicable  to  it,  or  whether  Congress  has  ever  considered  the 

subject  and  decided  it. 
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"But  I  desire  for  my  gaidance  (and  in  this  I  douljt  not  of  the  cordial 
concurrence  of  my  aasooiates)  aa  expression  of  opinion  from  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  accepting  this  distinction;  and  if  not 
otherwise  directed,  I  shall  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  soliciting  the 
action  of  Congress  on  the  sabject. 

"The  Exposition  is  international;  its  aims  and  effects,  both  national 
and  moral,  are  international;  its  courtesies  are  international;  and  the 
services  connected  with  it  are  necessarily  in  the  same  spirit, 

"The  awards,  therefore,  to  be  appropriate,  should  be  of  the  same  in- 
ternational character;  and  if  the  government  and  Congress  approve  the 
acceptance  of  these  distinctions,  they  will  thus  impart  to  them  the  ele- 
ment which  is  requisite  to  complete  their  proper  character  and  value." 

EXHIBITION     OP     THE    MEDALS    AND    DIPLOMAS     AWARDED     TO     THE 
UHITED   STATES  EXHIBITOB3. 

Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  Paris,  November  18, 1867. 

"The  great  number  of  awards,  and  the  preparation  of  the  stamps  for 
imprinting  the  name  of  each  person  on  his  medal  as  well  aa  on  his 
diploma,  protracts  the  labor,  and  though  the  delivery  of  awards  has 
commenced,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  completed  before  February  or  March. 

"Many  of  our  successful  exhibitors  have  not  visited  the  Exposition, 
and  of  those  who  have  done  so  most  of  them  have  now  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

"  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  me  to  transmit  the  awards,  when 
raceived,  to  the  government  or  its  agents  for  right  delivery,  and  in 
doing  this  I  beg  to  suggest,  for  your  consideration,  the  utdity  and  expe- 
diency of  au  exhibition  of  the  awards  at  the  seat  of  government  for  a 
limited  time  before  their  final  distribution. 

"  The  collection  of  medals  and  diplomas  thus  exposed  will  make  a  visi- 
ble display  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  Exposition,  which,  I  think, 
oannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  government  and  to  Congress,  and  ben- 
eficial to  the  exhibitors  and  to  the  country. 

"  In  making  this  suggestion  I  assume  that  the  recipients  of  awards 
will  be  pleased  with  this  course,  which  I  infer  from  the  nature  of  the 
proposal  and  from  the  uniform  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  on  this  subject. 

"  The  additional  expenditure  required  will  be  small,  and  will  be  kept 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  already  made  for  the  exhibition. 

"  I  venture  to  hope,  therefore,  that  you  may  consider  an  exposition  of 
the  trophies  a  becoming  and  appropriate  method  of  concluding  a  com- 
petitive international  exhibition  of  the  products  of  industry,  and  that 
you  will  be  willing  to  assent  to  the  proposal." 
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PKIZES  FOE  EEAPINa  AND  MOWING  MACHINES. 
Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward, 

"  Paeis,  January  6, 1868. 

"  The  adjnatments  of  awards  and  delays  in  their  distribution  have 
prevented  me  from  sending  yoa  a  complete  list  showing  the  final  result, 
and  I  am  still  unable  to  do  so,  the  work  being  not  yet  completely  fin- 
ished. 

"A  distribution  of  awards  was  made  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  yester- 
day, in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  to  the  successful  exhibitors  in 
Groups  VIII  and  IX,  which,  with  previous  additions  and  adjustments, 
will  increase  the  number  in  the  United  States  Section,  reported  in  the 
letter  which  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to  you  on  the  24th  June  last, 
from  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

"  The  superiority  of  the  reaping  machines  of  Mr.  McCormict,  and  the 
mowing  machines  of  Mr.  Walter  A.  Wood,  over  all  others  exhibited, 
established  by  repeated  experiments  in  the  field  during  the  season, 
together  with  the  acknowledged  importance  and  great  utility  of  those 
machines,  have  secured  for  Mr.  McOormick,  from  the  International  Jury, 
&  grand  prix';  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Wood  a  gold  medal  and  an  object  of  art; 
and  from  the  Emperor,  to  each  of  those  gentlemen,  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor." 

CONDITION  OP  THE  INDUSTRIAL  AETS  INDICATED  BY  THE  AWAEDS. 
Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  Paris,  January  21,  1808. 

"I  beg  to  solicit  your  attention  to  the  tabular  statement  alluded  to 
on  page  6  of  the  preface,^  as  expreasing  briefly  the  opinion  of  six  hun- 
dred international  jurors,  in  a  form  that  indicates  the  relative  condition 
of  the  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  industrial  arts  and  productive 
industries  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  so  far  as  that  can  be 
determined  by  an  inquest  of  competent  jurors.  The  table  has  been 
made  with  care  and  accuracy,  and  I  believe  is  reliable. 

"  That  the  products  of  England  should  recede  to  the  position  of  eighth 
on  the  list,  is  a  conclusion  that  perhaps  will  not  be  readily  accepted. 

"  But  it  is  widely  known  that  great  changes  have  been  going  on  since 
the  first  exhibition  in  1851. 

"England,  it  was  admitted,  excelled  especially  in  machinerj'  and  in 
nearly  every  department  of  the  working  of  metals. 

"  But  her  methods,  her  forms,  and  her  models  have  been  adopted  and 
reproduced  in  many  countries  on  the  continent,  and  it  is  now  contended 
that  the  better  provision  in  the  latter  for  industrial,  mechanical,  and 
Bcientiflc  education  supplies  a  greater  number  of  superior  producers, 

'  Vide  preface  to  the  "  General  Survey  of  the  Espoaition." 
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and  that  English  models  and  methods  have  been  perfected  and  carried 
beyond  the  originals. 

"  These  ohservatioQS  are  not  limited  to  the  metallic  department,, but 
are  applied  also  to  woolen  fabrics  and  to  nearly  all  the  higher  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  while  the  supremacy  in  silks,  linens,  deaignSj  dyes, 
and  finish  was  already  continental. 

"  It  is  also  remarked  that  the  principal  progress  in  English  products 
is  in  the  department  of  pottery,  in  which  she  has  adopted  continental 
forms,  colors,  and  desigus,  and  improved  her  work,  but  content  with  her 
great  aggregate  production  and  great  commerce,  has  generally  remained 
stationary  in  regard  to  quaUty,  while  others  have  advanced ;  and  that 
this  change  was  strikingly  visible  in  the  exhibition  of  1802,  in  which 
England  was  no  longer  in  advance,  and  hardly  maintained  her  level, 
having  now  distinctly  fallen  behind. 

"  It  is  also  remarked,  in  addition,  that  while  these  relative  changes 
and  equalizations  of  the  industrial  arts  have  been  going  on,  there  has 
not  been  much  invention,  but  that  progress  is  chiefly  noticeable  in  the 
perfecting  of  previous  inventions,  designs,  and  methods,  and  that  for 
any  new  combinations  which  are  creative  and  striking  it  is  necessary  to 
look  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  that  the  great  revolutions  going 
on  in  war  ships,  guns,  and  small  arms,  and  the  remodeling  of  navies 
and  armies  are  of  American  origin,  and  that  the  American  Section  of 
the  Exposition  was  more  fertile  than  any  other  iu  the  original,  the  inven- 
tive, the  pecuhar,  and  the  uew. 

"  I  need  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of 
these  general  views,  but  I  reprodace  them  because  I  have  heard  them 
expressed  during  the  Exposition  by  many  Europeans  connected  with  it 
and  largely  engaged  themselves  in  manufactures  and  industry,  and 
because  these  opinions  appear  to  correspond  in  a  general  sense  with  the 
table  of  results  to  which  I  invited  your  attention. 

"  But  admitting  the  accuracy  of  these  indications,  the  value  of  them 
might  be  readily  over-estimated. 

"In  an  international  competition  many  of  the  products  exposed  are 
made  for  show,  and  their  qualities  are  iu  some  degree  meretricious.  If 
the  products  of  England,  under  these  circumstances,  take  the  position 
suggested  by  the  awards,  it  does  not  follow  that  she  has  not  preserved 
the  medium  of  practical  sense,  and  that  her  products  are  not  best 
adapted  to  the  wants,  the  means,  and  the  consumption  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  on  which  her  great  commerce  is  based." 

COMMISSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION  AT 
PARIS,   FRANCE. 
"  Wliereas  the  United  States  have  been  invited  by  the  government  of 
France  to  take  part  in  a  Universal  Exjiosition  of  the  productions  of  agri- 
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culture,  manufaetares,  and  the  fine  arts,  to  be  held  in  Paris,  France,  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven :  Therefoi-e, 

"■Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tiiat  aaid  invitation  is  accepted. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  proceedings  heretofore 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  relation  to  the  said  Exposition,  as 
set  forth  in  his  report  and  accompanying  documents  concerning  that 
subject,  transmitted  to  both  houses  of  Congress  with  the  President's 
message  of  the  eleventh  instant,  are  approved. 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  general  agent  for  the  said 
Exposition  at  New  York  be  authorized  to  employ  such  clerks  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  fnlflll  the  requirements  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Imperial  Commission,  not  to  exceed  four  in  number,  one  of  whom 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  hundred  doUai'S  per 
annum,  one  at  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  and  two  at  fourteen  hundred 
dollars. 

"  Seo.  4.  And  he  it  furtlier  resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  he, 
and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  requested  to  prescribe  such  general  regu- 
lations concerning  the  conduct  of  the  business  relating  to  the  part  to  be 
taken  by  the  Fnited  States  in  the  Exposition  as  may  be  proper. 

"Approved  January  15, 1866." 

The  sixth  portion  of  the  first  section  of  the  joint  resolution  approved 
July  5, 18C6,  provided  "for  the  traveling  expenses  of  ten  professional 
and  scientific  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each — ten  thousand  dollars — it  being  understood  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  appoint  additional  commissioners,  not  exceeding  twenty  in 
number,  whose  expenses  shall  not  bo  paid;  but  no  person  interested, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  article  exhibited  sliall  be  a  commissioner ; 
nor  shall  any  member  of  Congress,  or  any  person  holding  an  appoint- 
ment or  ofiice  of  honor  or  trust  under  the  United  States  be  appointed  a 
commissioner,  agent,  or  ofl&cer  under  this  resolution." 

The  ibllowing  is  that  part  of  the  supplementary  joint  resolution  ap- 
proved March  12, 1867,  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  twenty 
honorary  eommissionei'S : 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  UnitedStates 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

"  I.  That  the  Commission  of  the  United  States  at  the  Universal  Expo- 
sition to  be  held  at  Paris  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
shall  consist  of  the  Commissioner  General  and  honorary  commissioner, 
whose  appointment  was  approved  by  the  joint  resolution  of  January 
twenty-two,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  also  of  the  thirty  commis- 
sioners whose  appointment  was  provided  for  by  the  joint  resolution  of 
July  five,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six;  and  of  twenty  commissioners, 
whose  appointment  is  hereinafter  pro^dded  ffir. 
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"  II.  That  the  Commissioner  General  shall  be  the  president  of  the  com- 
mlBsion  thus  constituted,  with  a  vote  on  all  questions  that  may  arise. 

"  III.  That  the  eommisaion  shall  meet  at  Paris  as  early  as  possible 
before  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  upon  the  call  of  the  Commissioner 
General,  and,  when  properly  organized,  shall  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  for  efficient  action,  with  power  to  elect  a 
vice-president  from  their  own  number,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Com- 
missioner General,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  commission,  and 
to  appoint  committees  and  chairmen  of  groups. 

"  IV.  That  the  commission  may  designate  additional  persons,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  in  number,  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  known 
to  be  skilled  in  any  branch  of  industry  or  art,  who  are  hereby  authorized 
to  attend  the  Exposition  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  as  honorary 
commissioners  without  compensation. 

"  V.  That  the  commission  may  employ  a  secretary  and  clerks  for  the 
commission,  the  necessary  scientiflc  assistants  and  draughtsmen,  and 
may  engage  suitable  rooms  for  the  commission. 

"VI.  That  no  commissioner  shall  act  as  agent  for  the  show  or  sale  of 
any  article  at  the  Exposition,  or  be  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  , 
any  profits  from  any  such  article." 

LETTERS  OF  AJ'POINTMBNT  TO  COMMISSIONEES. 

Letters  were  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  following 
form  to  the  gentlemen  appointed  as  commissioners,  and  to  the  ten  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  commissioners : 

To  Gomniiasum&ra  without  compensation. 

"Department  of  State, 

"  Washington, ,  1866. 

"SiE:  The  joint  resolution  approved  on  the  5th  of  July,  1866,  a  copy 
of  which  is  annexed,  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  twenty  com- 
missioners, who  shall  serve  without  compensation,  to  attend,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  the  Universal  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Paris, 
France,  in  the  year  1867,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  closing 
on  the  31st  of  October,  in  that  year. 

"These  appointments  are  intended  as  honorary  distinctions  for  gen- 
tlemen who  are  eminent  for  their  patriotism  and  for  scientific  or  profes- 
sional attainments,  or  femiliarity  with  some  special  branch  of  industiy, 
and  whose  means  enable  them  to  serve  gratuitously.  Persons  so 
appointed  are  required  to  aid  the  Commissioner  General  and  the  Scien- 
tiflc Keporting  Commission  in  accumulating  and  arranging  valuable 
information  at  the  Exposition,  in  conformity  with  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  this  Department. 

"  The  President  directs  me  to  offer  to  you  an  appointment  as  one  of 
the  twenty  commissioners  thus  authorized,  provided  you  are  not  inter- 
ested, directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  article  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Expo- 
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sitioii,  and  shall  not,  during  your  service  as  snch  commissioner,  hold  any 
other  appointment  or  ofBce  of  honor  or  trust  uuder  the  United  States. 

"You  are  requested  to  reply  to  this  letter  at  your  earliest  couvenience, 
and,  should  you  accept  the  appointment,  to  inform  me  of  the  place  of 
your  birth. 

To  scientific  and  ;pro/essional  commissioners. 

"  Department  of  State, 


"  Sir  :  The  President  directs  me  to  offer  you  an  appointment  as  one  of 
the  ten  scientific  and  professional  commissioners  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  mentioned  in  sixth  clause  of  the  first 
section  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the  5th  of  July,  1866,  a  copy  of  whicli 
is  annexed,  provided  that  you  are  not  interested,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  article  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Exposition,  and  that  you  shall  hold 
no  other  appointment  or  office  of  honor  or  trust  under  the  United  States 
during  youi'  term  of  service  as  said  commissioner. 

"  In  tii6  event  of  your  appointment  you  will  be  required  to  attend  the 
Exposition  during  the  period  for  which  it  shall  remain  open,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  CommiBsioner  Geueral  in  the  preparation  of  reports 
upon  it,  in  conformity  with  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
this  Department.  You  will  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  traveling  ex- 
penses the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  is  the  only  allowance  or 
compensation  provided  by  law. 

"  You  are  requested  to  reply  to  this  letter  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
and,  should  you  accept  the  appointment,  to  inform  me  of  the  place  of 
your  birth. 

Instructions  to  commissioners. 

"  Department  of  State, 

"  Washington, ,  1867. 

"Sib:  I  inclose,  for  your  information,  a  copy  of  the  several  joint 
resolutions  relating  to  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1867.  Pursuant  to  the  third  clause  of  the 
first  section  of  the  resolution  approved  on  the  12th  instant,  the  commis- 
sioners are  required  to  meet  at  Paris  as  early  as  possible  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Exposition,  upon  the  call  of  the  Commissioner  General.  As 
that  resolution  was  not  passed  and  approved  until  the  12th  instant,  suf- 
ficient time  is  not  allowed  for  the  transmission  of  a  copy  to  the  Commis- 
sioner General,  and  the  issue  of  a  call  by  him  for  the  assembling  of  the 
commissioners  at  Paris,  which  would  enable  them  to  reach  that  capital 
before  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  the  date  appointed  for  which  is  the 
1st  of  April  next. 

"  It  is  important  that  as  full  and  as  early  a  meeting  aa  possible  of  the 
commission  at  Paris  shall  be  held;  and  I  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the 
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Commissioner  General,  request  your  attendance  at  that  city  at  your 
earliest  couvenience,  and  in  accordance  witli  the  regulations  issued  by 
this  Department  on  tlie  20th  of  August  last,  under  tlie  authority  of  the 
joint  resolution  approved  on  the  15th  of  January,  18(>C,  a  copy  of  which 
Tegulations  has  already  been  forwarded  to  yon. 

REGULATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE   DEPAETMBNT. 

The  annexed  is  a  copy  of  the  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  officers 
of  the  United  States  connected  with  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of 
1867,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 

"CHAPrKE  I. — The  commissioners  will  make  a  report  presenting  a 
brief  general  snrvey  of  the  Exposition,  and  a  similar  report  upon  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  American  exhibition. 

"  They  wUI  make  special  reports  upon  inventions,  and  upon  the  various 
products  displayed  which  are  most  advanced  in  the  sciences,  in  the  arts, 
and  in  industry,  giving  a  practical  description  of  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses connected  with  such  products. 

"  Similar  reports  will  be  made  upon  mineral  and  agricultural  products 
of  importance,  and  upon  raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  great  gen- 
'eral  use,  or  displaying  remarkable  skill  and  merit;  upon  implements, 
machines,  tools ;  on  metallurgy,  and  the  extractive  arts  in  general ;  on 
the  products  of  chemistry,  and  the  preparations  of  food  and  clothing ; 
and  on  any  other  subject  connected  with  the  Exposition,  and  relating  to 
the  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  well-being  of  the  nation. 

"  To  accomplish  this  work  the  commi^ioners  will  proceed  as  follows ; 

"  First.  On  or  before  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  1st  April,  18C7, 
they  will  assemble  in  Paris,  and  meet  for  the  purpose  of  organization,  at 
which  meeting  the  Commissioner  General  will  preside. 

"Second.  The  commissioners  will  then  constitute  themselves  a  com- 
mittee, and  proceed  to  elect  a  presiding  officer  and  secretary  for  com- 
mittee meetings,  which  will  be  held  as  often  as  in  their  opinion  the  work 
may  require. 

"  Third.  At  these  meetings  the  committee  will  decide,  from  time  to 
time,  on  the  subject  for  special  reports,  and.  designate  the  persons  who 
will  undertake  the  investigation  and  studies  each  report  wHl  require. 

"Pourth.  Each  report  will  be  made  on  the  responsibility  of  the  person 
charged  with  it,  and  he  will  sign  his  name  to  it. 

"  Fifth.  The  commissioners  who  may  be  nominated  on  international 
juries  will  perform  that  service. 

"Sixth.  There  wOl  be  regular  meetings  of  the  whole  commission  as 
often  as  once  a  month,  at  which  meetings  the  Commis^oner  General  will 
preside. 

"  Seventh.  The  committee  will  report  at  these  meetings  the  progress 
made,  and  the  reports  which  have  been  completed  wiU  be  read  to  the 
meeting  by  their  authors,  and  then  delivered  to  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
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eral  for  transmission  to  the  Department  of  State,  (or  disposed  of  as  the 
Department  may  direct.) 

"  Eighth.  The  meeting  shall  not  fee  competent  to  reject  any  report ; 
but  observations  may  be  made  on  each  report  by  any  commissioner,  and 
he  may  reduce  his  remarks  to  -writing  and  send  them  with  the  report,  if 
he  so  desire.  It  will  be  in  order  to  decide  upon  subjects  for  special 
reports  at  the  general  meetings,  as  well  as  in  meetings  in  committee. 

"  Ninth.  The  Commissioner  General  is  entitled  to  call  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  for  their  advice  and  assistance  in  his  depart- 
ment. Their  assistance  so  given  will  be  voluntary,  and  their  counsel 
advisory. 

"Tenth.  A  brief  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  meetings 
will  be  kept  for  transmission  to  this  Department, 

"  Chapter  II.  The  Commissioner  General  is  charged  with  the  super- 
vision and  management  of  the  exhibition. 

"  He  win  receive  the  products  on  their  arrival  in  France  and  place 
them  for  exhibition,  and  he  will  conduct  the  exhibition  in  conformity 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Imperial  Commission. 

"The  employes,  whether  paid  by  him  or  by  exhibitors,  and  all  persona 
engaged  in  explaining  or  exhibiting  products,  or  occupied  on  the  prem- 
ises, will  be  under  his  direction ;  also  the  application  of  motive  force  to 
machinery. 

"First.  The  'over-head  gear,' straps,  pulleys,  &c,  for  machinery  in 
action,  together  with  the  materials  and  laborers  for  working  the  ma- 
chinery and  keeping  it  in  order,  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of 
the  machines. 

"  Second.  The  Commissioner  General  wUl  provide  laborers  for  keeping 
the  apartments  in  order,  linguists  for  explanations,  and  subsidiary  police 
or  guards  for  the  protection  of  property  and  preservation  of  order;  the 
number  of  persona  to  be  so  employed  is  left  to  his  judgment,  he  having 
regard  to  the  necessities  and  to  the  funds  for  this  purpose  placed  at  his 
disposal.  Exhibitors  may  introduce  employes  in  connection  with  their 
products,  at  their  own  expense,  but  they  shall  not  so  introduce  them 
without  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner  General,  and  such  employes 
will  be  under  his  direction. 

"Third.  The  government  will  not  be  responsible  for  damages,  thefts, 
or  destruction  of  property,  and  insurance  against  all  contingent  risks  to 
property,  either  in  the  Exposition  or  in  transitu,  ia  left  to  the  care  and 
cost  of  the  owners  respectively. 

"Fourth.  With  the  closing  of  the  Fxpositiou  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  the  government  control  and 
charge  of  the  property  will  cease,  and  the  Commissioner  General  will 
deliver  the  products  to  the  order  of  the  respective  owners,  who  will 
receipt  for  them;  which  delivery  will  be  made  at  the  place  of  exhibition. 
Property  not  applied  for  and  removed  by  the  owners  within  the  period 
fixed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Imperial  Commission  for  that  purpose 
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will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  owners,  and  subject  to  the  charges  which  may 
accrue  upon  it. 

"Fifth.  The  Commissioner  General  will  be  responsible  for  the  public 
money  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  will  render  the  accounts  of  his  expendi- 
tures to  this  Department,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress." 

MEETINGS  OF   THE  C05DIISS0N. 

Mr.  Beclcwitk  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"Paris  April  12,  1867. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioners to  the  Paris  Exposition  was  called  by  me  at  this  office,  in 
conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress,  on  the  29th  March,  and  that  the 
following  commissioners  were  present:  Messrs.  Buggies,  Evans,  D'Al- 
igny,  F.  Leslie,  Slade,  Seymour,  Kennedy,  Goodwin,  J.  P.  Lesley,  Bemey, 
Horton,  Smith,  Valentine,  Beckwith — 14. 

"  The  Commissioner  General  presided.  William  Slade,  esq.,  was  re- 
quested to  act  as  secretary  pro  tempore,  and  business  was  commenced  by 
the  reading  of  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  constituting  the  commission  and  directing  its  organization  and 
its  labors. 

"  The  meeting  then  proceededto  the  election  of  a  vice-president,  which 
resulted  in  the  unanimous  choice  of  S.  B.  Buggies,  esq.,  to  that  office. 
Committees  were  appointed  on  by-laws  and  on  the  selection  of  suitable 
rooms  for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  commission,  whereupon  the  meet- 
ing adjonmed  to  the  following  Tuesday,  2d  of  April,  at  2  o'clock. 

"  Several  meetings  have  since  been  held,  which  were  occupied  chiefly 
with  discussions  on  the  appointment  of  committees,  the  choice  of  new 
members,  and  other  measures,  which  have  not  yet  resulted  in  completing 
the  organization  of  the  commission  for  work, 

"  I  append  hereto  a  list  of  the  commissioners  who  have  arrived  since 
the  first  meeting,  and  a  list  of  those  still  absent: 

"  Since  arrived, — Messrs.  Barnard,  Bndd,  Mudge,  Stevens — i. 

"Still  absent. — Messrs.  Bowen,  Hewitt,  Stewart,  Freese,  Adams, 
Jones,  Archer,  Mcllvaine,  "Winchester,  Leathermann,  Garrison,  Sweat, 
Leconte — 13." 

ATTBMDANCE  OF  COMMISSIONBES. 
Mr.  Beekwith  to  Mr.  Seuoard. 

"  Paris,  December  11, 1867. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  government,  who  have  been  present  in  Paris 
at  any  time  during  the  Exposition ;  a  list  of  the  honorary  commissioners 
elected  by  the  previous  commissioners,  with  the  dates  of  their  election, 
and  explanatory  remarks  j  and  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  number 
9pe 
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and  dates  of  the  sessions  held  by  the  commissioQ,  with  a  record  of  the 
attendance  of  each  member. 

"I  transmit  also  to  your  address  a  volume  containing  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  recorded  by  the  secretary  of  the 
commission,  Mr.  L.  F.  Mellen. 

"  List  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  government  who  have  been 
present  at  any  time  during  the  Bsposition.— Messrs.  Slade,  Evans,  Nor- 
ton, Stevens,  Kennedy,  Kuggles,  Bowen,  Berney,  D'Alignj',  Barnard, 
Seymour,  Freese,  Goodwin,  Mudge,  F.  Leslie,  Budd,  Valentine,  Smith, 
Hewitt,  J.  P.  Lesley, Garrison,  Stewart,  Beckwitb,  Archer, 

"List  of  honorary  commissioners  elected  under  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  of  the  12th  March,  1867. — Messrs.  Elliot  C.  Cowdin,  of  New 
York,  elected  '2901  April ;  George  S.  Hazard,  of  Buffalo,  elected  29th 
April;  W.  S.  Anchiucloss,  of  New  York,  elected  6th  May;  William  J, 
Flagg,  of  Ohio,  elected  9th  May;  Alexander  Thompson,  of  New  York, 
elected  9th  May ;  Professor  William  B.  Kogers,  of  Boston,  elected  9th 
May,  (declined  to  accept;)  ProfessorS.  F.B.Morse,  of  New  York,  elected 
9th  May;  Professor  J.  T.  Fraaer,  of  Philadelphia,  elected  9th  May; 
Messrs.  B.P.  Nourse,  of  Boston,  elected  9th  May,  (resigned;)  L,  F.  Mellen, 
of  Alabama,  elected  9th  May;  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  elected  9th  May; 
J.  P.  Reynolds,  of  IlUnois,  elected  13th  May ;  J.  H.  Chadwick,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, elected  26th  May ;  Thomas  McElrath,  of  New  York,  elected 
8th  June ;  Patrick  Barry,  of  Rochester,  elected  6th  July ;  William  E. 
Johnston,  M.  D.,  of  Paris,  elected  13th  July;  Professor  J.  W,  Hoyt,  of 
Wisconsin,  elected  10th  August." 
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RecorA  of  sessions  and  attendance  of  each  member. 
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'  The  total  nmnber  of  meetings  was  thirty. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  EXPOSITION  AND  DELIVERY  OF  OBJECTS. 

3fr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  Paris,  November  2, 1867. 

"  The  circumstances  attending  the  close  of  the  Exposition  were  as 
follows : 

"  On  the  39th  October  the  Imperial  Commission  published  in  the  Mon- 
itetir  the   notice   hereto  annexed,  to  the   effect  that  tiie   rumors  of 
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a  prolongation  were  unfounded,  aiid  that  tie  Exposition  wonld  be  defin- 
itively closed  on  the  Slst  October. 

"  On  the  same  day  letters  were  addressed  by  the  Imperial  Commission 
to  the  foreign  commissioners,  inviting  them  to  a  conference  with  the  Im- 
perial Commission  on  the  30th. 

"  The  conference  was  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  state,  assisted 
by  the  two  vice-presidents,  the  minister  of  commerce  and  public  works, 
and  the  minister  of  the  Emperor's  household. 

"  The  minister  of  state  informed  the  meeting  that  the  applications  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  Exposition  for  two  weefes,  from  sources  entitled 
to  great  respect,  had  become  so  numerous  and  pressing,  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  consult  the  foreign  commissioners  on  the  subject,  hoping 
to  find  their  views  in  accord  with  the  public  wishes,  and  suggesting  that 
if  the  continuation  of  the  Exposition  for  so  long  a  period  was  not 
thought  advisable,  perhaps  a  shorter  period  might  be  agreed  upon,  and 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  during  that  time  applied  to  public  charities. 

"  A  brief  discussion  followed,  in  which  several  members  of  the  Impe- 
rial Commission  and  several  of  the  foreign  commissioners  expressed 
their  views.  At  this  point  the  foreign  commissioners  desired  permission, 
which  was  granted,  to  retire  and  deliberate  by  themselves  and  report 
the  result  of  their  deliberation  to  the  Imperial  Commission. 

"  The  great  majority  of  foreign  commissioners,  on  coming  together, 
appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  the  prolongation ;  some  were  opposed  to  it; 
and  of  the  latter  the  commissioners  of  Prussia,  England,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  the  United  States  were  in  the  outset  of  one  opinion,  viz : 

"1.  That  they  were  without  authority  from  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  assent  to  a  prolongation. 

"2.  That  the  regulations  confirmed  by  imperial  decree  of  the  12th 
July,  1865,  fixing  the  close  of  the  Exposition  on  the  31st  October,  form 
the  contract  between  the  Imperial  Commission  and  the  exhibitors,  and 
cannot  ^3e  departed  from  without  the  consent  of  the  exhibitors,  which  it 
is  now  too  late  to  obtain.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  assent  to  a  pro- 
longation; but  the  two  first  days  of  November  being  religious  ffites, 
and  the  third  Sunday,  not  much  work  can  be  done ;  hence  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  consider  the  Exposition  closed  on  the  31st,  in  conformity  with 
the  contract,  allow  exhibitors  to  take  possession  of  their  products,  com- 
mence the  delivery  of  such  as  are  sold,  the  taking  down  and  packing  of 
those  not  sold,  and  in  general  to  begin  the  work ;  it  is  desirable  at  the 
same  time  to  admit  the  public  at  the  usual  price  during  the  three  days 
of  f§te,  as  it  wiU  not  materially  embarrass  the  little  work  which  can  be 
done,  and  will  create  a  considerable  fund,  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of 
Paris. 

"  These  views,  after  considerable  discussion,  were  agreed  to  by  the 
foreign  commissioners  In  general,  reported  to  the  Imperial  Commission, 
and  in  substance  accepted  by  them  as  developed  in  the  annexed  notice 
from   the   Moniteur,  in  which  an   appeal   is  also  made   by  the  Im- 
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penal  Commission  to  the  exMbitors  to  favor  the  charitable  object  of  the 
three  days  as  far  as  their  eonvenienee  will  permit. 

"In  conformity  with  this  arrangement,  the  sale  and  delivery  of  prod- 
ucts, the  introduction  of  packing  boxes  and  workmen,  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  general  demolition  of  the  Exposition  are  going  on,  in  presence 
of  visitors,  whose  admission  will  terminate  on  the  3d  instant. 

"  To  avoid  any  misapprehension,  I  beg  to  state  distinctly  that  no  dis- 
position nor  wish  was  shown  to  modify  the  implied  contract  resulting 
from  the  regulations,  without  the  entire  concurrence  of  all  parties  inter- 
ested, and  the  conference  was  invited  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  consul- 
tation and  harmonious  action  on  that  subject. 

"  I  have  also  to  report  that  the  United  States  Commission,  which  for 
some  time  past  has  held  daily  sessions  for  the  dispatch  of  the  business 
intrusted  to  them,  brought  their  meetings  to  a  close  with  the  close  of  the 
Exposition  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  October,  and  a4jounied  sme  die. 
The  proceedings  were  concluded  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Commissioner  General,  also  to  the  commissioners  who  have  acted  success- 
ively as  secretaries  to  the  commission. 

"  The  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  and  the  reports 
which  they  have  prepared,  will  be  forwarded  in  due  course  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State." 

CEREALS  COLLECTEB  BY  EXCHANGE. 
Mr.  Beekwith  to  Mr.  Seward, 

"  Paeis,  December  IS,  1867. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  catalogue  of  1,442  speci- 
mens of  cereals  which  I  have  collected,  partly  by  exchanges,  at  the  dose 
of  the  Exposition. 

''They  are  derived  from  each  of  the  countries  surrounding  the  Medi- 
terranean, every  country  in  Europe,  and  many  localities  of  each  country, 
and  are  consequently  the  product  of  great  varieties  of  climate  and  soil, 
and  being  Exposition  specimens  are  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  most 
approved  methods  of  production,  and  free  from  noxious  weeds  and 
herbs. 

"  The  collection  comprises  wheat,  oats,  beans,  com,  millet,  hemp,  bar- 
ley, buckwheat,  linseed,  rape,  rye,  beets,  colza,  mustard,  carrots,  clover, 
radish,  canary,  sorghum,  sesame,  peas,  anise,  timothy,  S^o. 

"  The  quantity  of  each  is  unavoidably  small,  but  probably  sufficient 
for  reproduction,  and  if  distributed  among  many  cultivators  in  sidtable 
localities  as  regards  climate  and  soil,  may,  perhaps,  introduce  some 
varieties  which  have  been  improved  by  laborious  and  intelligent  care 
in  the  cultivation. 

"  The  specimens  are  enveloped  in  paper  sacks,  each  of  which  is  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  numbers  and  description  in  the  catalogue, 
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and  are  packed  in  a  box  addressed  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  Wasli- 
iagton,  and  forwarded  by  the  ship  Mercury,  care  of  J.  C  Derby,  esq., 
agent,  New  York." 

DISTEIBUTION  OF  MINERAL   COLLECTIONS.. 
Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  i 


"  Paris,  March  27, 1868. 

"  SiE :  Since  the  close  of  the  Exposition  I  have  delivered  to  the 
exhibitors  in  the  mineral  department  all  the  specimens  claimed  by  them, 
and  taken  receipts  for  them. 

"But  there  remained  after  such  deliveries  a  large  quantity  unclaimed, 
consisting  principally  of  specimens,  from  numerous  localities,  of  coal, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  mica,  frankHnite,  kaolin,  hydraulic  cement, 
building  stones,  marbles,  slate,  sulphates,  carbonates,  alum,  salt,  sul- 
phur, pyrites,  &e.  These  specimens  were  contributed  in  small  quanti- 
ties feom  many  sources,  and  for  the  purpose  of  return  to  the  United 
States  they  would  only  be  worth  the  price  of  raw  minerals.  This 
would  be  covered  by  a  small  sum  of  money,  not  enough  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  return  or  redistribution,  even  if  ownership  could  be  deter- 
mined, which  in  most  cases  it  could  not  be ;  these,  and  similar  consid- 
erations, are,  doubtless,  the  reason  of  their  remaining  unclaimed.  In 
addition  to  the  coarser  minerals  above  named,  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Colo- 
rado, placed  at  my  disposal  a  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  the  ores 
of  that  region,  containing  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  &g.  But  though 
the  mineral  value  of  these  products  for  the  purpose  of  returning  them 
to  the  place  of  their  origin  is  less  than  the  expense,  the  question  of  value 
as  specimens  for  analysis  and  study  assumes  a  different  aspect;  the  col- 
lection of  minerals  from  remote  regions  involves  considerable  labor 
and  cost,  which  are  the  proper  measure  of  their  value  for  the  purposes 
alluded  to,  ^nd  I  have  thought  the  most  useful  disposition  I  could  make 
of  them  would  be  to  distribute  them  among  the  colleges,  schools,  muse- 
ums, and  other  public  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  mineralogical. 
studies,  thus  placing  before  the  student  classes  the  means  of  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  mineral  products  of 
the  United  States  as  a  field  for  the  young  and  enterprising. 

"For  this  purpose  the  minerals  were  assorted,  classified,  labeled, 
divided,  catalogued,  and  packed  by  Mr.  D'Aligny,  mining  engineer,  in 
separate  parcels,  and  having  obtained  the  requisite  authorizations  from 
the  authorities,  I  have  made,  in  the  name  of  the  contributor  and  of  the 
government,  the  following  gratuitous  distribution  of  them : 

Boxes.    Sp«ii- 

Association  Polytechnique 10        70 

Conservatoire  Imperial  des  Arts  et  Metiers 5        68 

Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures 7      162 
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i^colo  Chr^tienne  de  Passy 7  114 

Elcole  d'Ap plication  da  G^nie  Maritinie 2  37 

Elcole  Imp^riale  de  Grignan 4  43 

ficole  Iinp6riale  des  Mines — department  of  geology,  4  boxes, 
78  specimens ;  department  of  mineralogy,  2  boxes,  55  speci- 
mens    6  133 

Museum  d'Histyire  Naturelle 7  92 

Mua6e  de  Toulouse 2  61 

L'Uoiou  Centrale  des  Beaux- Arts,  (building  materials) 6  66 

College  Chaptal 3  32 

Mus^e  Eoyal  de  BnixeUes - 1  71 

Mus^e  Industriel  de  Turin 4  56 

University  de  Christiania 2  48 

Ecole  PoJytechnique  de  Stockholm 2  53 

Total 68   1,106 

"  With  the  minerals  I  distributed  also  a  number  of  the  General  Land 
Office  reports  and  maps  of  the  mineral  regions,  which  I  had  reserved  for 
this  purpose.  I  annex  hereto  atraualatioa  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
minister  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  public  works,  which  is  similar  to 
those  addressed  to  each  of  the  other  departments ;  also  copies  of  the 
several  replies  to  these  letters,  with  translations," 

Mr.  Bedkwiih  to  the  minister  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works. 
"Paris,  March  9,  1868. 
"Sir  :  Several  exhibitors  in  the  mineralogical  section  of  the  United 
States  exhibition  having  left  their  specimens  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment, I  have  caused  selections  to  be  made  of  such  as  I  deemed  useful 
or  interesting  to  some  of  the  public  institutions  in  the  department  of 
your  excellency,  and  I  hereby  ask  leave  to  ]>Tesent  the  collections  thus 
made  as  follows : 

"To  theCentral  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  7  boxes,  eon tainingl62 
specimens  of  lead,   coal,   zinc,  iron,   silver,   copper,   emery,  frank- 
Unite,  &G. 
"To  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  6 boxes,  containing  69  speci- 
mens of  lead,  coal,  zinc,  iron,  silver,  copper,  emery,  tranklinite,  &c. 
"  To  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  geological  department,  6  boxes,  con- 
taining 78  specimens  of  lead,  coal,  zinc,  iron,  silver,  copper,  emery, 
frank  Unite,  &c. 
''To  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  mineralogical  department,  2  boxes,  con- 
taining 55  specimens  of  lead,  coal,  zinc,  iron,  silver,  copper,  emery, 
franklinite,  &ei 
"To  the  Imperial  School  of  Grignan,  4  boxes,  containing  43  specimens  of 
lead,  coal,  zinc,  iron,  sUver,  copper,  emery,  franklinite,  &c. 
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"  Detailed  catalogues  and  envelopes  containing  duplicate  catalogues 
addressed  to  the  different  institutions  named  above  are  lierewith  in- 
closed." 

Similar  letters  irere  addressed  to  Messrs.  Brostriini,  consul  general 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  for  Polyteclinic  School  of  Stockholm,  Univer- 
sity de  Christiania;  Le  Baron  Eaussmann,  pr^fet  de  la  Seine,  Associa- 
tion Polytechnique,  College  Municipal  Ohaptal ;  Duruy,  minister  of 
public  instruction,  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle ;  Minister  of  Marine, . 
ficole  Imp6riale  des  G^nie  Maritime ;  M.  Guichard,  president  Associa- 
tion des  Beans-Arts  appliques  a  I'Industtie;  Frfere Philippe,  EcoleChr^- 
tienue  de  Passy ;  8.  Le  Eayer,  Museum  d'Histoire  Natitrelle  de  Toulouse ; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Brussels,  Mus6e  Royal  de  Bruxelles ;  Le  Chev- 
alier Jervis,  Museum  de  Turin. 

TBAHSLATIONS  OF  EEPLIES  RECEIVED  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

"  Paris,  March  23,  1868. 

"  Sir  :  You  inform  me  in  your  letter  of  the  9th  March  that  several  of 
the  exhibitors  in  the  miueralogieal  section  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  placed  their  specimens  at  the  disposition  of  your  government,  and 
you  have  been  so  good  as  to  express  the  desire  to  distribute  among  the 
establishments  under  the  direction  of  tliis  department  a  portion  of  the 
specimens  named,  such  as  you  think  of  a  nature  to  be  useful  or  inter- 
esting to  them,  requesting  the  authorization  to  present  the  minerals  in 
question  to  the  institutions  named  in  your  letter,  inclosing  to  me  at  the 
same  time  catalogues  and  letters  addressed  to  the  directors  of  those 
establishments,  uponthereceipt  of  which  the  packages  will  be  delivered. 
I  accept  cordially  this  generous  offer,  for  which  I  pray  you  to  accept  my 
thanks. 

"  I  will  transmit  to  the  directors  of  those  establishments  the  letters 
you  have  been  pleased  to  address  to  them,  and  I  beg  you  to  receive  the 
assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

"  The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Publio  Works, 

"DE  FOECADE." 

"  PeEFEOTURE  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SEINE, 

"  Faris,  March  36,  1868. 
"  Sir  :  You  have  been  so  good  as  to  offer  in  the  name  of  the  exhibit- 
ors of  the  United  States  a  collection  of  mineral  specimens  for  the  Mu- 
nicipal College  of  Chaptal,  and  for  the  Polytechnic  Association,  which 
institutions  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  eity  of  Paris. 

"  Those  establishments  will  surely  find  these  interesting  collections 
usefiil  auxiliaries  in  teaching,  and  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  cordial 
thanks  for  them,  with  assurances  of  my  distinguished  consideration, 
"ie  Senateur,  Prefet  de  la  Sdne, 

"  HAUSSMANN." 
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"INSTITTITIOJT  DES  FB^BBS  DES  lilCOLES  UhE^TIBNNBS, 

"  Paris,  March  14, 1868. 
*'  Sib  :  I  liave  received  mth  your  generous  letter  of  tlie  9th  instant  the 
catalogue  of  seven  cases  of  minerals,  the  produce  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  present  to  this  institu- 
tion, and  have  lost  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  this  rich  and  precious 
collection. 

"  A  gift  so  gracious  leaves  us  without  words  to  express  our  thanks, 
but,  penetrated  with  the  liveliest  sentiments,  I  offer,  in  the  name  of  our 
institution,  and  in  my  own  name,  first  to  you,  and  in  your  person  to  the 
great  and  generous  government  you  so  well  represent,  tlie  tribute  of  our 
gratitude  for  the  excellent  gift  we  have  received  from  your  liberality. 

"  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  accept  this  modest  tribute,  and  pennit  me  to  add 
the  homage  of  the  respectful  sentiments  with  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Le  Su^erieur  Genial, 

"  FEflEE  PHILIPPE." 

"  MiNISTilEB  DB  L'iNSTEUCTION  PUBtlQTJB, 

"  Paris,  March  25, 1868. 
"  SiE :  You  have  been  pleased  to  express  the  desire,  by  your  letter  of 
the  9th  instant,  to  offer  to  the  museum,  in  the  name  of  the  exhibitors  of 
the  mineralogieal  section  of  the  United  States,  an  interesting  collection 
of  mineral  products  ih>m  that  country.  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  cordial 
thanks  for  this  gift,  which  will  add  to  the  riches  of  the  niineralogical 
department  of  the  museum.  I  have  requested  the  director  of  that  estab- 
lishment to  take  the  necessary  steps  immediately  to  place  the  museum 
in  possession  of  your  contribution. 

"  Be  pleased  to  receive  the  assurances  of  my  distinguished  considera- 
tion. 

"  ie  Ministre  de  F Instruction  Puhlique, 

DUEUY. 

"  :EcoLE  Imp^kial^  be  G:6i«b  Maeitime, 

"  Paris,  March  16, 1868. 
"  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  received  the.  specimens  of  coal  from  different 
localities  presented  to  the  School  of  Marine  Engineering  by  the  exhib- 
itors of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  This  collection  possesses  great  interest  for  us.    I  hasten  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  destination  you  have  given  it,  and  pray  you  to 
convey  these  expressions  to  the  exhibitors,  whose  names  will  be  care- 
fully inscribed  on  the  specimens  which  they  have  given  to  the  school. 
"  Be  pleased  toTreceive  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 
"  Le  Bireetew  de  V^eole  ImpSriale  d'ApplicaUon  du  Binie  Maritime, 

"  S.  KEECH." 
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"Kingdom  of  Italy,- 
"Royal  Italian  Industrial  Museum  at  Turin. 
"The  dirEctor  of  tbe  museum  returns  thanks  to  the  Commissioa  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867  for  the  objects 
named  below,  presented  to  the  muaeam,  and  in  consideration  of  their 
importance  has  directed  that  they  form  part  of  the  collections  intended 
to  ilhistrate  the  latest  progress  of  industry : 

"  Collection  of  mineral  products  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
coming  from  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  at  Paris. 
"  I'he  Director, 

"DE  VINCENZL" 

"ECOLE  IMP^BIALB  DES  MINES, 

"  Pari^,  March  25, 1868. 
"  Sib  :  Tlie  minister  of  agriculture,  commerce,  iind  public  works  has 
transmitted  to  me  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me  on 
the  9th  instant,  offering  to  the  School  of  Mines  six  cases  of  minerals 
from  the  United  States,  which  have  been  displayed  at  the  Universal 
Exposition  o'f  1867. 

"  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  these  eases,  and  I  make 
haste  to  offer  you  my  thanks  for  this  interesting  collection,  which  will 
be  placed,  with  care,  in  the  museum  of  the  School  of  Mines,  and  a  spe- 
cial mention  will  make  known  its  origin  and  the  names  of  the  contri- 
butors. 

"Be  pleased  to  receive  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  distinguished 
consideration. 

"  L'lnspeoteur  G4n6ral  des  Mines, 

Directeur  de  V^cole  Impertale  des  Mines, 

"CH.  COMBES." 

"  CONSULAT  G^N^EAL  DE  SWBDE  ET  NOEVilGfB, 

^' Havre,  March  11,  1868. 
"SiK;  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant, 
announcing  the  generous  offer  which  you  were  pleased  to  make,  in  the 
name  of  the  mineralogical  section  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at 
the  Universal  Exposition  of  Paris,  of  four  cases,  containing  samples  of 
minerals,  of  which  two  are  intended  for  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Stock- 
holm, and  two  for  the  University  of  Christiania,  in  conformity  with  the 
two  catalogues  inclosed  in  your  letter. 

"  I  will  immediately  take  possession  of  the  cases,  in  conformity  with 
your  letter  of  address. 

"  Be  pleased  to  accept  the  expression  of  my  distinguished  considera- 
tion. 

"  Consul  Qmeral  for  Siceflen  and  Norway, 

"CH.  BEOSTROM." 
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"  MlNISTilBB  DE  LA.  MAIUNB  BT  DES  COLONIES, 

"  Parts,  March  10, 1S68. 
"Sie:  I  bave  reoeivod  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to 
address  to  me  on  the  9th  instant,  proposing  to  present  to  the  Imperial 
School  of  Marine  Engineering  two  cases  of  mineral  sjieeimens  irom  the 
Exposition  of  1807. 

'*  I  hasten  to  inform  you  that  I  accept  with  lively  pleasure  this  offer, 
and  that  I  have  transmitted  to  the  director  of  that  establishment  the 
catalogue  of  samples  whioh  you  have  been  so  good  aa  to  present  to  my 
department, 

"  Be  pleased  to  receive  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  oonsldera- 
tion. 
^'L'Amiral  Minlstre  Secretaire  d'etat  d»  la  Marine  ^  Aes  Colonies, 

"A.  EIGAULT  DE  GENOUILLY." 
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III. 

THE  ACTION  OF  CONGRESS— ESTIMATES,  APPRO- 
PEIATIONS,  AND  EXPENSES. 


3ED  BY   CONGKBSe — ESTIMATES  BY  T 

r  THE  COST  OF  THE  EsposiTiotf— Estimates,  in  deta' 
los,  guabding,  linguists — foi 
.machisebt — dmcobations,  cases,  storage,  lkgal.  expes8bs,  etc. — estimate  of 
scibntipic  commission — dlscitssios  of  thr  amexdmests  proposing 
t  the  pk0visiom8  for  the  patmbnr  op  a  part  op  the  appuopria- 
— Eeport  of  the  advisory  commtttbe  cpox  the  necessity  for 
1  APPROPRIATIONS— Expenditures,  report  erom  the  Commissioner  Qbn- 
HRAL— Report  from  the  Agent  ik  New  Yobs. 

JOINT  EESOLUTION8 

IN  EBLATION  TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION  AT  PARIS,  FRANCE. 

"  Whereas  the  Fnited  States  have  been  invited  by  tiie  government  of 
France  to  take  part  in  a  Universal  Exposition  of  the  productions  of 
agrieultnre,  manufactures,  and  the  fine  arts,  to  be  held  in  Paris,  France, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven :  Therefore, 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  Americain  Congress  assembledf  That  said  invitation  is  accepted. 

"  Sec,  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  proceedings  heretofore 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  relation  to  the  said  Exposition,  as 
set  forth  in  his  report  and  accompanying  documents  concerning  that 
subject,  transmitted  to  both  houses  of  Congress  with  the  President's 
message  of  the  eleventh  instant,  are  approved. 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  general  agent  for  the 
said  Espositioa  at  New  York  be  authorized  to  employ  such  clerks  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  fulflil  the  requirements  of  the  regulations 
of  the  Imperial  Commission,  not  to  exeeect  four  in  number,  one  of  whom 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  one  at  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  and  two  at  fourteen  hundred 
dollars. 

"  Sec.  i.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be, 
and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  requested  to  prescribe  such  general  regu- 
lations concerning  the  conduct  of  the  business  relating  to  the  part  to  be 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  Exiiosition  as  may  be  proper. 

"Approved  January  15,  1866." 
"  Joint  Kbsolution  to  enable  the  people  of  the  TJuited  States,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  of  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris  in 

eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  B^resent^itives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat,  in  order  to  enable  the 
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people  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  Uui- 
versal  Exposition  of  the  productions  of  agricalture,  manufactures,  and 
the  fine  arts,  to  be  held  at  Paris  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  severally  specified,  are  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated: 

*'Mrst.  To  provide  necessary  furniture  and  fixtures  for  the  proper 
exhibition  of  the  productions  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  in  that  part  of  the  building  exclu- 
sively assigned  to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  forty-eight  thousand 
dollars. 

"  Secondly.  To  provide  additional  accommodations  in  the  Park,  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

"  Thirdly.  Por  the  compensation  of  the  principal  agent  of  the  exhibi- 
tion in  the  United  States,  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year — 
Provided,  That  the  period  of  such  service  shall  not  extend  beyond  sixty 
daya  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition — four  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

"  Fourthly.  For  office  rent  at  New  York  j  for  fixtures,  stationery,  and 
advertising ;  for  rent  of  storehouse  for  reception  of  articles  and  pro- 
ducts; for  expenses  of  shipping,  including  cartages,  &c.;  for  freights  on 
the  articles  to  be  exhibited,  from  New  York  to  France ;  and  for  compeo- 
satiou  of  four  clerks,  in  conformity  with  the  joint  resolution  approved 
on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  for  con- 
tingent expenses,  the  sum  of  thirty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

"  Fifthly,  For  expenses  in  receiving,  bonding,  storage,  cartage,  labor, 
and  so  forth,  at  Havre ;  for  railway  transportation  from  Havre  to  Paris; 
for  labor  in  the  Palace ;  for  sweeping  and  sprinkling  comimrtments  for 
seven  months ;  for  guards  and  keepers  for  seven  months ;  for  linguists 
(eight  men)  for  seven  months ;  for  storing,  packing  boxes,  carting,  and 
for  material  for  repacking ;  for  clerk-hire,  stationery,  rent,  and  contin- 
gent expenses,  the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  aa  may  be  found  necessary, 

"  Sixthly.  For  the  traveling  expenses  of  ten  professional  and  scien- 
tific commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  at  the  rate  of  one  tho'usand  dollars 
each,  ten  thousand  dollars,  it  being  understood  that  the  President  may 
appoint  additional  commissioners,  not  exceeding  twenty  in  number, 
whose  expenses  shall  not  be  paid ;  but  no  person  interested,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  article  exhibited  shall  be  a  commissioner ;  nor  shall 
any  member  of  Congress,  or  any  person  holding  an  appointment  or  office 
of  honor  or  trust  under  the  United  States,  be  appointed  a  commissioner, 
agent,  or  officer,  under  this  resolution. 

"  Seo.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  governors  of  the  several 
States  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  requested  to  invite  the  patriotic  people 
of  their  respective  States  to  assist  in  the  pixiper  representation  of  the 
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handiwork  of  our  artisans,  and  tlie  prolific  sources  of  material  wealth 
witli  which  our  land  is  blessed,  and  to  take  such  further  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  proposed  exhibition,  and 
to  secure  to  their  respeetive  States  the  advantages  which  it  promises. 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  general  agent  at  New  York,  and  the  said  Commissioner  General  at 
Paris,  to  transmit  to  Congress,  through  the  Department  of  State,  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  such  expenditures  as  are 
hereinbefore  provided  for  are  made  by  them  respectively. 

"Approved  July  5, 1866." 
"A  Resolution  to  provide  for  the  exhibition  of  the  cereal  productions 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  April  next. 

"  Eeaolved  by  tJte  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture be,  and  he  is  hereby,  instructed  to  collect  and  prepare,  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  suitable  specimens  of 
the  cereal  productions  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  for  exhibition 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  forward  the  same  in  proper  order  and  con- 
dition for  shipment  to  J.  C.  Derby,  agent  of  the  United  States  govem- 
meut  for  the  Paris  Exposition,  at  New  York :  Provided,  That  it  shall 
require  no  further  appropriation  from  the  public  treasury. 

"Approved  January  11, 1867." 
"A  Resolution  supplementary  to  other  joint  resolutions  to  enable  the 

people  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the 

Universal  Exposition  at  Paris  in  1867. 

"  Sesolved  by  the  Senate  and  Borne  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled — 

"  I.  -That  the  commission  of  the  United  States  at  the  Universal  Expo- 
sition to  be  held  at  Paris  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
shall  consist  of  the  Commissioner  Geueral  and  honorary  commissioner, 
whose  appointment  was  approved  by  the  joint  resolution  of  January 
twenty-two,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six;  also  of  the  thirty  comniis- 
siouers,  whose  appointment  was  provided  for  by  the  joint  resolution  of 
July  five,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  of  twenty  commissioners, 
whose  appointment  is  hereinafter  provided  for. 

"  II.  That  the  Conamissioner  General  shall  be  the  president  of  the  com- 
mission thus  constituted,  with  a  vote  on  all  questions  that  may  arise. 

"  III.  That  the  commission  shall  meet  at  Paris  as  early  as  possible  before 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  upon  the  call  of  the  Commissioner  General, 
and  when  properly  organized,  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  efftcient  action,  with  power  to  elect  a  vice-president 
from  their  own  number,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral, shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  commission,  and  to  appoint 
committees  and  chairmen  of  groups. 
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"  IV.  That  the  conimiasioTi  may  designate  additional  persons,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  in  number,  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  known 
to  be  skilled  in  any  branch  of  industry  or  art,  who  are  hereby  authorized 
to  attend  the  Exposition  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  as  honorary 
commissioners  without  compensation. 

"  V.  That  the  commission  may  employ  a  seGreta,ry  and  clerks  for  the 
commission,  the  necessary  scientific  assistants  and  draughtsmen,  and 
may  engage  suitable  rooms  for  the  commission. 

"  VI.  That  no  commissioner  shaU  act  as  agent  for  the  show  or  sale  of 
any  article  at  the  Exposition,  or  be  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
any  profits  from  any  such  article. 

"  Sec,  2.  And  he  it  further  resolved,  That  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessarj-  for  the  purposes  severally  specified, 
are  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

"  I'or  additional  freights  from  Kew  York  to  Havre. 

"  For  transportation  and  freight  from  Havre  to  Paris, 

"  For  return  freight  of  articles  owned  by  the  United  States  or  lent  to 
the  government  by  individuals. 

"  For  marine  and  fire  insurance  on  the  articles  thus  lent. 

"  For  additional  steam-power  at  Paris,  in  the  Palace  and  the  Annex, 
or  supplemental  building,  and  in  grounds  adjacent. 

"  For  the  exhibition  of  machines,  agricultural  and  other,  and  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  to  illustrate  the  education  and  agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  collection  of  specimens  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductions under  the  joint  resolution  for  that  purpose. 

"  For  the  necessary  expense  of  collecting,  classifying,  labeling,  and 
packing  mineralogical  and  metallurgical  specimens  to  complete  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  States. 

"  For  the  necessary  expense  of  laborers  and  extra  service  in  the  ofBces 
at  Paris  and  New  York,  and  for  the  expenses  of  a  secretary,  clerks,  sci- 
entific assistants,  and  draughtsmen,  rooms,  and  other  incidental  expenses 
of  the  commission. 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
genera]  agent  at  New  York,  and  of  the  Commissioner  General  at  Paris,  to 
transmit  to  Congress,  through  the  Department  of  State,  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  the  expenditures  herein  authorized  are 
made  by  them  respectively. 

"Approved  March  12,  1867." 

ESTIMATES  OF  COST  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 

Mr.  Beckvnth  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  Paris,  January  11, 1866. 
"  Sir  :  The  joint  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  Exposition,  pre- 
sented to  Congress  on  the  Slst  December,  provide  for  the  expenses  of  a 
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soientiflc  commission,  tlie  freiglit  of  prodacta  to  and  from  Barope,  aud 
the  expenses  of  the  agency  in  New  York. 

"  I  beg  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  introducing  into  these  resolutions 
a  similar  distioet  provision  for  the  expenses  on  this  side. 

"  The  service  here  will  continue  longer  than  in  New  York,  and  will  be 
more  expensive,  because  it  will  require  more  employes. 

"The  principal  items  will  be,  rent  and  expenses  of  an  ofBce  in  which 
the  business  of  the  Exposition  can  be  transacted,  and  in  which  the  reg- 
ular meetings  and  work  of  the  scientific  commission  can  be  accommo- 
dated; the  wages  of  clerks;  the  cost  of  stationery,  printing,  fuel,  lights, 
&c. ;  and  the  wages  of  an  engineer  architect,  for  the  constructions  to  be 
made. 

"  Notarial  expenses :  all  the  work  should  be  put  under  notarial  con- 
tracts in  May  or  June  next,  at  the  latest.  Prom  the  nature  of  the  con- 
structions and  the  distribution  of  the  work,  the  contracts  wiU  be  numer- 
ous; and  unless  put  in  notarial  and  legal  form,  so  that  the  work  can  be 
pressed  under  penalties,  it  will  not  be  done  in  time,  and  wotsc  still,  there 
will  be  numerous  disputes  and  troublesome  lawsuits  about  it,  which 
should  be  avoided. 

"  The  expenses  of  warehousing  and  labor  at  Havre  and  inland  .trans- 
portation, in  and  out,  will  be  considerable. 

"  The  reception  of  the  products  at  Paris,  and  the  unpacking  and  placing 
for  exhibition,  will  take  place  in  winter,  when  the  days  in  this  latitude 
are  short,  and  the  weather  stormy  and  uncertain. 

"  The  work  can  go  on  only  by  daylight ;  the  distance  from  the  entre- 
pots of  the  railway  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  three  miles,  directly  across 
the  city ;  the  expenses  of  cartage  will  not  only  be  considerable,  but  the 
work  must  be  carefully  looked  after  throughout,  or  there  will  be  much 
damage  to  f)roperty,  and  no  redress. 

"  The  item  of  cab  hire  will  of  necessity  be  considerable,  and  will  be  an 
economy  as  being  less  expensive  than  more  clerks,  which  will  otherwise 
be  indispensable. 

"  The  labor  of  placing  machinery  to  be  worked  by  motive  force,  or 
not  worked,  and  the  labor  of  unpacking  and  repacking,  and  of  other 
products,  aud  handling  and  placing  of  them  for  exhibition,  must  be  done 
by  a  class  of  competent  laborers,  under  the  constant  direction  of  the  en- 
gineer architect  before  spoken  of. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  compute  in  advance,  with  any  useful  accuracy, 
these  incidental  expenses. 

"  But  the  item  of  cost  of  installation,  (fixtures,  show-cases,  &c,,)  as 
stated  in  my  letter  of  the  23d  November,  cannot,  I  think,  be  brought 
under  $i8,000,  in  Paris. 

"  The  installations  are  the  work  alluded  to,  which  must  be  put  under 
contracts  in  May  aud  June,  and  the  contracts  must  be  supervised  in  the 
making  by  the  enginer  architect,  who  alone  is  familiar  with  the  techni- 
calities requisite  in  such  contracts. 
10  P  E 
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"  My  estimates  for  this  item  are  baaed  on  a  careful  stndy  of  the  details 
of  the  cost  of  similar  work  in  London  and  in  Paris,  supplied  to  me  by 
the  Imperial  Commission  arid  used  for  their  own  estimates ;  and  I  may 
add,  that  the  appropriations  made  in  this  department  by  Switzerland, 
as  I  am  informed,  amount  to  $80,000,  to  cover  what  I  estimate  at  $48,000, 
it  being  my  intention  to  dispense  with  the  ornamental  that  is  not  useful 
and  necessary. 

"I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  even  this  much 
of  detail,  and  my  apology  for  doing  so  nowis,  that  on  reading  the  draught 
of  resolutions  referred  to,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  think  it  desirable 
to  ask  for  the  introduction  in  these  resolutions  of  a  more  distinct  provi- 
sion for  the  expenditures  on  this  side,  which  involve  also  exchanges, 
and  for  all  which  you  will  have  occasion  subsequently  to  authorize  the 
disbursements,  which  must  go  on  simultaneously  with  the  work. 

"1  beg  to  repeat  the  opinion  1  have  before  expressed,  that  the  exhibi- 
tion cannot  cost  under  $200,000,  nor  do  I  think  it  can  exceed  $400,000 ; 
probably  it  wUI  not  vary  much  from  $300,000,  and  in  my  judgment  it 
would  he  better  not  to  undertake  it  than  to  do  so  on  a  less  scale,  which 
I  am  confident  tfould  result  in  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction. 

"As  soon  as  the  final  aotion  of  Congress  is  known,  I  wUI  take  the  lib- 
erty of  suggesting  some  regulations  and  instructions  in  that  conformity, 
applicable  chiefly  to  the  work  on  this  side,  and  to  the  disbursements  and 
accounts,  which  suggestions,  I  trust,  may  recommend  themselves  to  yonr 
consideration  by  their  fitness  in  a  manner  to  obtain  your  sanction." 

Mr,  Beckwith  to  Son.  JV",  P.  Banks. 

"  Paris,  February  21, 1866. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  letter  to  you  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  presenting  in  considerable  detail 
my  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition. 

"  You  will,  I  think,  be  convinced,  if  you  ha*  any  doubt,  that  the  appro- 
priation proposed  in  Congress  is  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  and  that 
the  subject  deserves  reconsideration.  Judging  from  the  debates  in  the 
House  which  have  reached  me,  the  Exposition,  in  the  estimation  of  that 
body,  is  not  of  much  importance  to  the  United  States.  I  inclose  here- 
with a  list  of  the  names  of  the  English  committee,  present  at  their  last 
meeting  in  London.  Most  of  them  will  he  familiar  to  you ;  they  are 
those  of  men  most  prominent  in  politics,  in  industry,  in  the  sciences  and 
the  aits. 

"  Similar  organizations  exist  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
they  indicate  the  importance  which  is  on  this  side  ascribed  to  the  Expo- 
sition. These  appreciations  may  be  exaggerated,  orthey  maynotbe,but 
there  is  no  feature  in  the  civil  affairs  of  Europe  so  striking  as  the  won- 
derfol  and  steady  growth  of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  leading 
nations  J  and  whether  or  not  they  overrate  the  value  of  the  Exposition, 
I  feel  convinced  that  no  country,  not  even  Prance,  can  derive  so  much 
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benefit  liroin  it  as  the  United  States,  in  every  sense,  scientific,  industrial, 
commercial,  and  political. 

"Under  the  circumstances  which  are  now  past,  the  government  might 
perhaps  have  made  or  found  reasons  for  declining  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  the  French  government,  tlfcngh  I  think  that  would  have  been 
impolitic,  and  in  the  end  unsatisfactory  to  the  country.  Bat  Oongress 
has  accepted  the  invitation,  and  it  now  remains  to  consider  the  provi- 
sions suitable  for  it.  The  new  feature  of  this  Exposition  is,  that  the 
producers  of  the  different  countries  appear  only  through  their  govern- 
ments. 

"  The  government  of  the  United  States  cannot  come  forward  and  pre- 
sent the  products  of  the  nation,  scientific,  industrial,  mineral,  and  agri- 
cultural, in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  itself  and  to  the  country,  without 
the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  it  is  to  be  done  not 
only  ia  presence  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  but  in  competition 
with  them,  and  they  are  doing  their  best  in  the  same  way  for  their  own 
people. 

"At  a  later  period,  when  the  entire  press  of  Europe,  able  and  powerful 
as  it  is  in  its  influence  on  public  opinion  and  affairs,  becomes  occupied 
with  the  Exposition,  as  it  certainly  will  be,  the  importance  of  it  in  every 
point  of  view  will  become  more  apparent  to  those  who  at  present  have 
not  the  time  nor  occasion  to  reflect  upon  it. 

"  But  ill  addressing  you  it  would  be  superfluous,  and  in  me  presump- 
tive, to  dwell  upon  the  numerous  and  interesting  considerations  which 
invite  us  to  the  Exposition." 

Mr.  Beckwitk  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"Paris,  February  21, 1866. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th 
January;  also,  the  letter  of  the  acting  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Iflth 
January. 

"  I  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  lay  before  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflairs,  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  the  exhibition  in  much  greater  detail  than  those  I  have 
heretofore  submitted,  and  I  have  accordingly  addressed  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  know  what  the  state  of  the  business 
will  be  on  the  receipt  of  this  communication.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty 
to  inclose  it  herewith,  and  leave  it  open  that  it  may  be  read  and  sent  to 
the  address,  or  suppressed,  as  you  may  please  to  decide  will  be  best." 

Mr.  Beckwith  to  Son.  JT,  P.  Banks. 

"  Paris,  February  21, 1866. 
"I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  for  your  consideration  the  estimates 
in  detail,  which  show  the  probable  cost  of  the  exhibitioE  of  1867. 
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*'They  are  based  upon  the  results  of  pre-vious  exhibitions,  upon  local 
inquiries,  and  upon  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  products  to 
lie  transported. 

"The  surface  of  ground  within  the  Palace  to  be  actually  covered  by 
products  is  about  ten  thousand  squire  feet.  If  this  area  were  covered 
to  the  height  of  four  feet,  the  cubic  contents  would  be  forty  thousand 
cubic  feet,  equal  to  one  thousand  tons  of  forty  cubic  feet  each. 

"I  omit  calculations  relating  to  the  groups  in  the  Park,  and  assume 
one  thousand  tons  as  a  convenient  figure.  The  exact  quantity  is  of  small 
moment;  the  cost  of  transportation  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  cost; 
and  the  general  expenses  will  be  about  the  same,  whether  the  quantity 
of  freight  be  five  hundred,  or  one  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred  tons. 

"  Transport  on  the  railways  is  regulated  by  tariff,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  know  in  advance  what  proportion  will  fall  under  the  different  rates. 
I  therefore  assume  the  medium  rate  from  Havre  to  Paris,  which  is  six- 
teen francs  pet  ton : 
1st.  1,000  inward,  at  sixteen  francs,  16,000  francs,  or  at  5  francs      $3, 250 

Outward 3, 250 

Landing  expenses,  bonding,  storage,  cartage,  labor,  and  com- 
missions for  forwarding  inward,  7J  &ancs 1, 500 

Outward  1, 500 

Paris,  cartage  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  depot 

to  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  labor,  6  francs 1, 200 

Outward 1, 200 


"  Unpacking  in  the  Palace  will  commence  on  the  15th  Jan- 
uary, 1867,  and  end  on  the  30th  March,  1867,  a  period  of  one 
and  a  half  months.  About  the  same  time  will  be  required  for 
repacking  and  dispatch,  making  together  three  mouths.  The 
number  of  laborers  required  for  this  work,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  daylight,  will  be  increased  by  the  shortness  of  the  days 
in  this  latitude  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  chef  de  ser- 
vice of  the  Imperial  Commission,  who  superintends  this  work 
in  the  French  section,  and  who  has  had  great  experience  in 
the  work  both  in  London  and  Paris,  informs  me  that  I  will 
require  thirty  laborers  for  six  weeks  inward  and  the  same  out- 
ward. 

"  The  labor  must  be  directed  by  an  engineer  architect  capa- 
ble of  placing  machinery  in  connection  with  motive  force  for 
action,  and  who  is  also  familiar  with  the  architectural  plans 
and  the  arrangement  of  groups  and  classes  for  display.  The 
greater  part  of  the  laborers  must  be  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  work  among  machinery,  &c.,  or  in  warehouses  and  shops, 
accustomed  to  packing  and  unpacking  and  the  placing  of  vari- 
eties of  fabrics  and  products  for    display.    There  will  be  a 
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great  demand  for  that  kind  of  labor,  and  wages  will  probably 

average  five  francs  per  day : 

2d.  90  days  for  inward  and  ontward,  at  5  francs  =  450  x  30^ 

13,500  francs 

"  During  the  Exposition,  which  will  last  seven  months,  the 
compartments  must  be  sprinkled  and  dusted  every  morning 
and  kept  in  proper  condition  : 
3d.  214  days,  at  10  francs,  2,140  francs 

"  There  must  be  a  guard  in  each  compartment  during  the 
visiting  hours  to  prevent  thefta  and  damages  and  report  any 
misconduct  of  visitors.  The  French  government  pi-ovidea 
police,  &c.,  day  and  night,  but  does  not  respond  for  thefts  and 
damages  by  visitors.  This  service  will  require  seven  men, 
which  I  estimate  at  5  franca  per  day,  and  one  man  at  10  francs 
per  day. 
4th.  214  days  x  7  =  1,498  days,  at  5  francs,  7,490 ;  214  days, 

at  10  francs,  2,140—9,630  francs 

"It  ia  uaual  for  the  Commiaaioner  General  to  provide  a 
number  of  linguists  capable  of  giving  explanations  of  machinery 
and  other  products  to  visitors.  Without  this  many  of  the 
most  curioua  and  interesting  objects  cannot  be  understood ; 
important  qualities  are  unobserved  and  the  intended  diffusion 
of  information  fails.  I  propose  for  this  service  two  men  in 
Group  Tl,  and  one  man  in  each  of  the  other  groups,  making — 
5th.  Bight  men,  214  days  ^  1,912,  at  10  francs  per  day,  19,120 

francs 

"  This  numberwill  not  be  sufficient  for  the  work,  but  I  leave 
to  exhibitors  to  give  such  explanations  of  their  own  works  as 
they  may  be  able  to  do,  and  to  make  further  proviaion  by  in- 
terpreters if  they  think  their  interests  require  it ;  also  to  pro- 
vide the  men  for  attending  machines  in  action  and  the  ex- 
penses of-materials^&c,  consumed  in  the  working. 

"The  cost  of  foundations  and  fixtures  for  machinery,  the 
cost  of  show  caaes,  tables,  and  other  fixtures  or  installations 
1  take  from  the  lowest  average  cost  of  similar  work  in  the 
London  and  Paris  exhibitions,  excluding  thereftom  all  deeor- 
ationa.  The  data  for  this  have  been  supplied  me  by  the 
Imperial  Commission,  and  I  cannot  reduce  the  estimates  I  first 
reported : 
6th 

"Expensive  decorations  win  be  used  in  all  other  sections, 
and  their  absence  from  ours  I  do  not  expect  will  be  wholly 
satiafactory  to  the  Imperial  Commission,  to  the  public,  nor  to 
our  own  people. 

"I  could  provide  very  respectable  decorations  of  the  kind 
most  used  for,  I  think,  $10,000,  but  I  have  wholly  omitted  this 
item  in  my  e 
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"Packages  { which  are  expensive  here)  will  all  rec[iiire  to 
be  removed  to  a  coasiderahle  distance  to  find  storage  for  them 
for  seven  months  and  then  returned  to  he  used  again, 
7th.  Cost  of  cartage,  storage,  recartage,  and  new  materials  for 

repacking , $1,000 

"  The  contracts  for  the  above  works  (installations)  should 
be  made  in  May  and  June,  1866,  and  should  all  be  notarial 
and  drawn  by  the  aid  of  the  engineer  architect,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  forms  and  nomenclature.  Unless  the  contracts  are 
so  made  and  carry  penalties  which  can  be  enforced,  the  work 
will  not  be  ready  in  time ;  it  will  not  conform  to  the  agreements 
and  the  wants ;  and  there  will  be  dispates,  references,  and  law- 
suits as  well  as  disappointments. 

"  The  notarials,  &c.,  I  hope  to  include  in  the  above  estimate, 
though  it  is  not  in  the  originals.  The  information  relating  to 
the  preceding  has  been  derived  chiefly  from  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission and  from  the  tariff  of  railways. 

"The  following  estimate  of  office  expenses  is  from  Messrs. 
Munroe  &  Co.,  a  respectable  banking-house : 

Ofllce  rent  per  annum . .     $1, 000 

Five  and  hghts 250 

Porter 600 

Stationery 300 

Postages 100 

City  taxes 200 

Office  flimiture' 600 

Printing 150 

3,100 

8th.  One  year  and  nine  months 5, 425 

"  The  force  required  will  be  an  accountant,  a  corresponding 
clerk,  a  copyist,  and  an  out-door  clerk : 
9th,  One  at  $1,600,  one  at  $1,400,  and  two  at  $1,200,  $2,400— 

$5,400,  one  year  and  nine  mouths 9, 450 

"  An  engineer  architect  familiar  with  French  and  English 
and  acquainted  with  Paris,  to  superintend,  the  work  as  before 
stated,  is  indispensable  The  four  clerks  must  also  be  familiar 
with  two  languages  at  least,  and  acquainted  with  business  in 
Paris.  The  cost  of  an  engineer  architect  I  estimate  at  $3,000 
per  annum. 

10th.  One  year  and  nine  months 5, 250 

11th.  The  extra  expenses  of  a  building  in  the  Park,  such  as  I 
have  recommended,  stands  in  my  estimate  at 25,000 

114, 903 

'  Probably  can  be  sold  for  two-thirds  of  tbe  cost. 
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"  But  I  hope  the  report  from  Mr.  Derby  of  the  space  required 
■will  enable  me  to  reduce  this  estimate. 

"  These  are  the  estimates  of  expenses  on  this  side  proper  to 
the  exhibitiou,  aud  to  this  must  be  added  exchange : 
12th.  Which  with  gold  at  142  will  be $48, 301 

163, 204 

A  scientific  commissiou  of  ten  persons,  and  employed 
for  one  year,  they  paying  their  own  traveling  aud 
all  other  expenses,  I  estimate  at  $6,000  each 60, 000 

They  will  require  local  professional  assistants,  as 
stated  more  fully  in  my  letter  on  the  subject  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  I  estimate  for  that  pur- 
pose   $30, 000 

90, 000 
Exchange  as  above 37, 800 

13th 127, 800 

$291, 004 


"  I  have  not  included  herein  sea  freights,  which  I  estimate  at  $7,000 
each  way  in  saOing  vessels;  nor  the  expenses  in  New  York,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  time  it  will  be  requisite  to  keep  that  office  open. 

"  Neither  is  anything  here  put  down  for  contingent  expenses,  which 
are  likely  to  arise  tKim  unforeseen  causes. 

"  It  is  not  probable  the  actual  expenditures  will  run  exactly  with  the 
estimates  of  items  above ;  some  of  them  will  cost  more  and  others  less; 
but  if  the  appropriations  admit  of  transfers,  as  they  should  do,  from  one 
item  to  another,  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  I  still  hope  will  cover  the 
coat  of  the  work  if  carried  out  as  projected ;  and  I  feel  confident  that 
if  it  is  so  carried  out  the  cost  cannot  much  exceed  nor  fall  much  short  of 
that  sum. 

"  But  if  reductions  are  to  be  made  they  will  fall  on  the  estimates  for 
the  scientific  department.  The  estimates  for  the  expenses  on  this  side, 
which  belong  to  the  exhibition  proper,  cannot  in  my  judgment  fall 
below  the  sum  above  named,  $163,000." 

Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  Paris,  February  24, 1866. 
"  The  communication  which  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  through 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives,  on  the  2l8t  instant,  contained 
a  statement  in  detail  of  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  exhibition. 

"To  bring  the  subject  before  you  in  a  convenient  form  I  annex  hereto, 
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marked  No.  1,  a  condensed  statement  of  the  items  of  expense  enumerated 
in  the  estimates  alluded  to. 

"Por  convenience  of  reference  I  also  annex  paper  No.  2,  which  con- 
tains an  extract  fi?om  the  letter  which  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to 
you  on  the  30th  January,  relating  to  the  duties  which  will  devolve  on 
the  Special  Agent,  on  the  Commissioner  General,  and  on  the  Scientific 
Commission,  separately  and  jointly. 

"  In  framing  the  regulations  for  the  exhibition  and  the  instructions 
which  you  may  please  to  send  me,  I  solicit  your  consideration  of  the 
observations  in  paper  No.  2,  and  would  remark  in  continuation,  that 
the  Palace  will  be  finished  on  the  1st  December  next,  and  ready  to 
receive  the  fixtures  and  furniture,  which  must  be  previously  constructed 
and  prepared  to  be  placed  at  that  date. 

"  The  great  amount  of  work  of  this  kind  to  be  doue  for  the  ditt'erent 
nations  will  create  a  large  demand  for  that  class  of  labor,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  contracts  and  commence  the  work  early. 

"  K  it  be  possible,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  for  Mr.  Derby  to  give  me  his 
definitive  plans  in  time,  I  propose  to  make  the  contracts  in  May  or  June, 
and  to  begin  the  work;  and  in  any  event  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  moment 
after  the  plans  reach  me." 

No.  1. — Abstract  of  expenses. 
Landing  expenses  at  Havre,  bonding,  storage,  cartage,  labor, 

forwarding   and   commissions,    1,000  tons,   inward   $1,500, 

outward  $1,500 $3, 000 

Railway  transport  to  Paris,  inward  $3,250,  outward  $3,250. . .       6, 500 
Paris,  labor  at  depot  and  cartage  three  miles,  inward  $1,200, 

outward  $1,200 2, 400 

1st 11, 900 

2d.  Labor  in  the  Palace,  inward  IJ  months,  $1,350,  outward  IJ 

month,  $1,350 2, 700 

3d.  Sprinkling  and  sweeping  compartments,  7  months 428 

4th.  Guard  and  keepers,  8  men,  7  months 1, 926 

5th.  Linguists,  &c.,  7  months  (8  men) '. 3, 824 

6th.  Show  cases,  tables,  and  other  fixtures 48, 000 

7th,  Storage  of  packing  boxes,  7  months,  cartage  and  mateiial 

for  repacking 1,000 

8th.  Office  expenses  per  annum  $3,100, 1  year  9  mouths 5, 425 

9th.  Wages  of  clerks  i>er  annum  $5,400,  1  year  9  months 9, 450 

10th.  Engineer  architect  per  annum  $3,000, 1  year  9  months. .  5, 250 

11th.  Estimate  for  Park  building 25, 000 

12th.  Scientific  Commission,  10  men,  1  year 60, 000 

30,000 
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Mr.  Beckicith  to  Mr.  Seward, 

"  Paris,  March  14,  1866. 

"An  attentive  perusal  of  the  resolution  of  Congresa  No.  52,  appropri- 
ating money  for  the  exhibition,  suggests  the  following  remarks : 

"  If  tlie  sum  appropriated  by  the  resolutioa  were  adequate  to  the 
wants,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ask  at  once  for  a  modification  of  its 
provisions.  Without  this  change  the  probable  intentions  of  Congress 
could  not  be  executed. 

"  The  expenditures  required  by  the  exhibition  will  not  agree  with  the 
definitive  appropriations  under  each  head  named  in  the  resolution,  while 
many  other  expenses  equally  unavoidable  are  not  named  nor  provided 
for,  either  specifloally  or  in  general,  by  a  contingent  fund. 

"  The  business  being  new,  and  in  many  things  without  precedents  for 
a  guide  in  making  the  estimates,  they  are  not  likely  to  agree  exactly 
in  details  with  actual  expenditures ;  many  of  the  elements  of  cost  are 
fluctuating  aa  regards  supply  and  variable  in  price,  and  although  the 
total  expenditure  may  not  exceed  the  total  estimate,  if  the  appropria- 
tions are  subdivided  and  restricted  to  the  diflferent  heads  which  are 
based  on  such  estimates  in  detail,  they  will  not  be  found  to  coiTespOnd 
with  actual  wants  in  practice. 

"  But  the  most  important  feature  of  the  resolution  No.  52  is,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  provision  for  clerks  on  this  side,  and  a  small  con- 
tingent fund,  no  mention  is  made  or  any  provision  whatever  for  expendi- 
tures under  different  heads,  proper  to  the  exhibition  itself,  which  will 
amount  to  not  less  than  $160,000,  United  States  currency. 

"  In  the  detailed  estimates  which  I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  on  the 
2l8t  February,  the  items  of  expense  thus  omitted  to  be  provided  for 
are  enumerated,  and  it  will  be  seen,  I  doubt  not,  that  in  principle  they 
are  unavoidable. 

"  It  may  hereafter  appear  that  the  estimates  for  some  of  these  details 
are  iu  excess,  and  that  others  are  deficient,  and  again  others  may  arise 
which  have  not  been  foreseen;  "but  as  they  are  in  general  based  upon 
existing  prices  and  upon  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  had  most  expe- 
rience in  exhibitions,  the  total  cost  is  not  likely  to  vary  much  from  the 
total  of  the  estimates. 

"  If,  therefore.  Congress  should  make  the  necessary  prorision  for  the 
exhibition,  they  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  by  providing  at  the 
same  time  for  the  transfer,  in  case  of  need,  fi?om  the  appropriations 
under  such  heads  as  may  prove  to  be  in  excess,  to  those  which  may 
prove  to  be  deficient,  or  to  such  as  may  have  been  unforeseen,  provided 
that  the  total  expenditure  be  kept  within  the  total  appropriation. 

"  Some  discretion  of  this  kind  appears  necessary  in  this  case  to  avoid 
delays  and  embarrassments  in  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  the 
appropriation  bill,  and  to  facilitate  the  work  which  Congress  has  in 
view." 
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Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"PAEIS,  July  18,  1866. 

"  I  leam  by  tlie  mail  just  arrived  that  tlie  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  appropriation  for  the  exhibition  has  been  accepted 
and  passed  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  is  likely  to  be  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

"The  amendments  which  strike  out  the  provisions  for  the  pajTnentof 
a  part  of  the  appropriations  in  coin,  and  the  high  rate  of  exchange,  make 
it  necessary  for  me  to  solicit  your  consideration  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  exhibition  is  thus  placed. 

"  The  appropriations  to  be  expended  on  this  side  are  $48,000,  $25,000, 
and  $35,703;  total,  $108,703. 

"  The  estimates  for  these  expenditures  were  made  upon  a  careful  study 
of  details,  and  in  my  judgment  they  do  not  admit  of  reduction. 

"  The  product  of  $108,703  in  coin,  at  the  nsual  valuation  at  five  francs 
per  dollar,  would  be  543,515  francs.  The  same  sum  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  current  at  the  last  date,  (3d  July,)  three  franca,  would  produce 
364,155  francs,  which  is  a  reduction  of  179,360  francs,  or  $35,872 — thirty- 
three  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sum,  or  forty-nine  per  cent,  on  the  net  sum. 

"  If  the  effect  of  this  reduction  were  merely  to  diminish  the  proposed 
exhibition  of  products  one-third,  it  would  necessarily  exclude  so  many 
important  products  that  our  exhibition  would  lose  its  character  of 
universality  and  be  no  longer  in  any  proper  sense  an  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  the  United  States. 

"  But  this  would  not  be  the  whole  effect  of  the  reduction  in  the  appro- 
priations. The  exclusion  of  one-third  of  the  products  would  not  produce 
an  economy  of  one-third  in  the  expenses.  The  organizations  and  pre- 
liminary expenses  on  both  sides  will  remain  unchanged,  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  expenses  of  administration  for  seven  months  that  the  Exposition 
will  remain  open  cannot  be  materially  reduced.  All  the  expenses  will 
be  unavoidably  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  for  two-thirds  as  for  the 
whole  of  the  products  proposed  to  be  exhibited. 

"  The  only  economy  resulting  from  a  reduction  of  the  quantity  of 
products  will  be  in  the  cost  of  transport  and  of  a  part  of  the  installa- 
tions, and  after  examining  this  in  detail  I  am  satisfied  that  a  reduction 
of  nearly  two-thirds  in  the  quantity  of  products  is  required  to  produce 
the  saving  of  $35,872,  necessary  to  keep  the  expenditures  within  the 
appropriations. 

"  The  space  we  have  undertaken  to  fill  in  the  Exposition  Palace  is  small 
for  the  United  States  as  compared  with  other  nations,  and  a  reduction  of 
two-thirds,  or  even  of  one-half,  will  leave  one-half  that  space  vacant. 

"An  exhibition  so  limited  in  quantity,  and  so  imperfect  in  its  compo- 
sition, will  retain  but  small  interest  for  the  public,  and  smaller  value  for 
our  producers ;  its  cost  wiU  remain  large  in  proportion  to  its  importance, 
while  the  chief  design  of  the  undertaking  and  the  hopes  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  producers  will  be  nearly  ruined. 
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"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  be  continued  as  it  has  been  begun, 
it  wUl  be  a  pretty  fair  representation  of  our  products,  and  though  still 
limited  in  quantity  and  variety  it  will  be  respectable  and  useful,  but  it 
wiU  be  barely  installed  and  opened  to  the  public  when  the  appropria- 
tions will  be  exhausted,  and  to  carry  it  on  for  seven  months  to  its  close 
without  funds  will  only  bring  it  to  bankruptcy, 

"  Either  of  these  results  would  be  disagreeable  and  unsatisfactory  to 
the  country  and  to  the  government  if  not  eVen  embarrassing  to  the  latter, 
and  the  probability  of  such  a  conclusion  renders  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
make  these  suggestions  in  advance,  which  I  do  with  great  reluctance. 

"  I  am  not  informed  whether  any  law  or  usage  exists  which  carries 
exchange  with  the  payments  ordered  by  Congress  and  made  by  govern- 
ment in  distant  places  or  foreign  countries ;  but  if  there  is  no  method  of 
covering  the  deficiency  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the  appropria- 
tions or  the  exchange,  I  respectfully  suggest  for  your  consideration 
whether  the  inadequate  provision  of  Congress  does  not  render  the  pro- 
posed exhibition  in  effect  impossible. 

"  The  deficiency,  I  believe,  conld  be  covered  by  an  appeal  to  exhibitors 
and  the  public  if  I  had  time  for  it,  but  the  work  on  this  side  is  already 
so  fiir  in  arrear  that  it  will  require  my  best  efforts  through  the  whole  of 
the  hot  season  to  bring  it  up,  which  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  attempt 
that  method  of  making  up  the  deficiency.  I  shall  therefore  proceed 
with  the  preparations  on  their  present  footing,  (in  the  absence  of  your 
instructions  to  the  contrary,)  bnt  awaiting  with  solicitude  the  reply  you 
may  please  to  make  to  these  suggestions." 

Mr.  Derby  to  Mr.  iSeward. 

"  New  Tobk,  January  14, 1867. 
"  Sib  ;  The  report  of  my  advisory  committee,  which  was  forwarded  to 
you,  calls  for  a  further  appropriation  by  Congress  for  freight,  installa- 
tions, insurance,  additional  steam  power,  and  other  necessary  expenses; 
that  is  to  say — 

For  additional  installations  of  farm-house,  school-honses,  and 
western  laborers'  cottage,  with  all  the  appurtenances,  includ- 
ing transportation ;  also  for  Palace  and  Annex $25, 000 

Additional  steam  power 10, 000 

Additional  freights  from  Havre  to  Paris 15, 000 

Iteturn  freights  for  articles  owned  by  the  government  and  in- 
dividuals, including  works  of  art  loaned  and  not  for  sale, 

per  steamer 20,  000 

Additional  freights  by  steamer  on  products  too  late  for  sailing 
vessels,  including  the  minerals  and  metals  of  nearly  aU  the 

States  and  Territories 20, 000 

Necessary  expenses  for  laborers  and  extra  help  in  the  Paris 
and  Kew  York  offices 10, 000 

Say  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 100, 000 
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"  Iq  addition  to  this  sum  a  furtlier  appropriation  for  tbe  United  Statea 
Conimissioners  is  necessary  for  the  actaal  expenses  incurred  in  preparing 
suitable  reports  of  the  results  of  the  Exposition. 

"The  original  minimam  estimate  of  United  States  Commissioner 
General  Beckwith,  was  $300,000  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Paris 
Exposition.  The  additional  amount  now  asked  for  approximates  that 
amount,  and  is  really  necessary,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  called  for  by 
legitimate  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Exposition." 

EEPOET  OF  EXPENDirUEES. 
Mr.  Beckwith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  Paeis,  April  30, 1868. 

"  The  several  resolutions  of  Congress  appropriating  money  for  the 
Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  1867,  require  statements  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  that  body,  through  the  Department  of  State,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  money  has  been  expended. 

"In  conformity  therewith  I  have  transmitted  to  the  Department 
quarterly  statements  of  reeeipts  and  expenditures,  with  vouchers  in 
detaU  for  ea«h  disbursement. 

"  I  have  now  the  honor  to  inclose  an  account  current  which  is  the 
index  and  complement  of  the  quarterly  statements,  and  presents  in  a 
condensed  form  the  receipts  and  expenditures  under  each  of  the  twenty- 
one  heads  of  account,  for  each  quarter,  commencing  in  1866  and  extend- 
ing to  the  30th  April,  1868 ;  on  refeiTing  to  the  entries  ia  this  abstract, 
to  the  label,  letter,  and  date  corresponding  to  the  entry,  all  the  details 
and  vouchers  for  that  item  will  be  found  together. 

Francs. 
The  gross  sum  which  I  have  received  from  the  Department, 

being  the  proceeds  of  credits  on  London  for  £18,000, 

amounts  to 452,095.00 

From  other  sources,  (enumerated  in  detail,} 4, 935. 05 

Total 457,  030. 05 

And  the  gross  expenditures  reach  the  sum  of 453, 630.  68 

Leaving  a  balance  in  my  hands  of 3, 399. 37 

To  be  returned  to  the  department  minus  some  small  items  which  remain 

to  be  settled. 

The  total  receipts  in  round  numbers,  stated  in  dollars,  at 

five  francs,  amount  to $91, 406 

Expenditures 90,  726 

Balance 680 

"  With  regard  to  fixtures,  furniture,  materials,  &c.,  for  the  Exposition, 
there  were  two  methods  of  obtaining  them :  First.  Upon  plans  furnished 
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by  commissiOQers  to  contractors,  who  undertook  at  prices  agi'eed  upon, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  farniture  became  the  property  of  the 
commissioners.  Second.  Upon  plans  furnished  by  commissiouers  to 
contractors  who  engaged  at  prices  agreed  npou,  in  consideration  of 
which  the  furniture  reverted  at  the  close  to  the  contractor. 

"By  the  first  method  the  risk  and  chances  of  resale  were  assumed  by 
the  commission,  and  in  the  second  method  by  the  contractor, 

"Previous  to  the  date  when  it  became  practicable  to  close  our  eon- 
tracts,  nearly  all  those  of  other  nations  had  been  closed  and  the  works 
well  advanced.  Most  of  them  being  on  the  basis  of  the  first  method, 
made  it  for  the  interest  of  contractors,  who  would  be  buyers  more  than 
sellers,  to  combine  at  the  close  to  put  down  instead  of  supporting  prices. 
A  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  and  an  examination  of  the  various 
bids  of  contractors  to  supply  the  work,  with  details  of  prices  presenting 
the  option,  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  second  method  of  contract 
would  be  best,  and  it  was  adopted. 

"  There  remained,  consequently,  at  the  close  but  a  small  quantity  of 
tools  and  materials  tor  sale  which  are  accounted  for  in  detail,  the  pro- 
ceeds amounting  to  370  francs." 

Mr.  Beclcicith  to  Mr.  Seward. 

"  PARIS,  June  19, 1868. 
Sir  :  .1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  final  account  of  ex- 
penditures, (with  vouchers,)  commencing  with  the  balance  of  3,399.37 
francs,  remaining  in  my  hands  on  the  Ist  of  May,  showing  a  disbursement 
since  of  961.15  francs,  and  a  balance  of  2,438.32  francs,  which,  to  close 
the  account,  I  have  transmitted  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  with 
Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  in  the  sum  of  £96  15s.  Id.,  all  which  I 
trust  will  be  found  correct  and  satisfactory. 
The  proceeds  of  my  drafts  on  Messrs.  Baring  amounted,  as 
shown  in  my  general  account  1st  May,  with  receipts  from 

other  sources  therein  ennraerated,  to  francs 457, 030. 05 

Disbursements  to  1st  May 453, 630. 68 

Present  account 961. 15 

454, 591. 83 

Balance  remitted  to  Messrs.  B.  B,  &  Co.,  francs 2, 438. 12 

"  Showing  a  total  disbursement  in  gold,  at  five  francs  to  the  dollar, 
of  $90, 918  33." 

EXPENSES  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  AOENCT. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  expenditures  by  J.  0.  Derby,  agent  of 
the  United  States  government  at  New  York,  for  the  Paris  Uuiversal 
Exposition  of  1867,  transmitted  April  1, 1868,  to  tie  Secretary  of  State, 
as  directed  by  joint  resolutions  of  Congress,  approved  July  5, 1866,  and 
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May  12,  1867,  vouchers  in  detail  for  which  were  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  State  :^ 

Salary  of  general  agent,  two  years,  at  $2,000 . .     $i,  000  00 
Services  previous  to  passing  of  bill,  say  from 

October  1, 1865,  to  April  1, 1866 965  00 

Salaries  of  clerks,  not  exceeding  four  in  number, 

in  1865, 1860,  and  1867 7,514  17 

«12,479  17 

Labor,  storage,  rent,  cartage,  fixtures,  stationery,  &c 15, 267  00 

Advertising 3,290  12 

Safe 250  00 

Freight  from  BewTork  to  Havre 15,726  27 

Marine  and  fire  insurance  on  works  of  art 7, 460  77 

Total , 54,473  33 


'  This  statement,  together  with  the  financial  reports  of  Mr.  Beckwith,  were  trans- 
mitted to  Congreas  July  13,  13S8,  and  are  printed  in  Ex,  Doc.  No.  334,  40th  Cong.,  3d 
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PUBLICATION  OF  THE  REPORTS. 


Statement  of  thk  authobity  uni 
Publication  in  a  separate  foum,  and  KKASONa 
BBPORTS  IN  voLUMBa — List  op  t 
subjects^Ilphabeticai.  list  oi 

RESOLUTION  AUTHOEIZE-TG  THE  PUBLICATION. 

In  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States,  March  3, 1868,  it  was— 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretarj'  of  State  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  have  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  printed  at  the  Congressional  Printing  OfBce  and  laid 
before  the  Senate  in  a  printed  form ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  nsual 
number,  there  shall  be  printed  four  thousand  extra  copies  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate,  and  fifteen  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of  the  State 
Department,  the  reports  to  be  bound  separately  or  together  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  direct." 

On  the  8th  of  April  this  resolution  was  suspended,  and  the  Committee 
on  Printing  was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  material  to  be 
printed  under  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  cost  of  the  same,  and  also 
whether  such  publication  would  involve  the  preparation  and  the  print- 
ing of  any  maps,  plates,  or  illustrations. 

The  Department  having  been  called  upon  for  this  information,  it  was 
furnished  in  detail  to  the  committee  with  estimates  of  the  cost  of  en- 
graving the  illustrations,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  Senate  that  the 
printing  should  proceed  under  the  original  resolution. 

The  printing  of  the  report  presenting  a  "  Brief  General  Survey  of  the 
Exposittouj"  specially  required  by  the  instructions  issued  August  20, 
1806,  was  commenced,  and,  inasmuch  as  at  that  time  several  of  the  most 
important  of  the  reports  were  stUl  in  the  hands  of  the  authors  under- 
going revision,  or  not  ready  for  publication,  it  was  decided  to  print  each 
report  independently,  and  to  issue  a  part  of  the  whole  number  ordered 
in  this  separate  form  as  soon  as  printed  without  waiting  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  whole  series,  or  of  a  sufficient  number  of  reports  to  form  a 
volume.  Upon  this  plan  ea«h  report  has  been  printed  with  distinct 
paging  and  title,  and  one  thousand  copies  of  each  in  paper  covers  have 
been  delivered  to  the  Senate  and  five  hundred  copies  of  each,  in  the  same 
form,  to  the  Department  of  State.  The  remaining  copies  were  reserved 
for  the  final  grouping  and  binding  in  volumes.  By  this  means  the 
earliest  possible  publication  was  secured  for  each  report,  and  their  sepa- 
rate form  permitted  a  wider  and  more  economical  distribution. 
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The  following  list  gives  the  titles  of  the  reports,  alphabetically 
arranged  according  to  the  subjects.  The  rexwrts  all  bear  the  imprint  of 
the  Government  Printing  OfBce  and  the  year  of  publication.  This  im- 
print is  omitted  in  the  list,  but  the  exact  date  of  publication  is  suppUed. 
The  copies  of  reports  not  separately  issued  as  above  have  been  grouped 
together  and  bound  in  six  volumes,  under  the  general  title  of  "  Eeporta 
of  the  United  States  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition 
of  1867 ;  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by 
authority  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

A  list  of  the  reports,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  grouped  in  vol- 
umes, will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Volume  I  and  of  Volume  VI. 

LIST  OF  THE  REPORTS,  BY  THEIR  TITLES,  ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY  ACCORDING   TO   THE   SUBJECTS. 

Aets. — Machinery  and  processes  of  the  industrial  arts  and  apparatus 
of  the  exact  sciences,  by  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.  D,,  United 
States  Commissioner. — pp.  ix,  669,    August  4,  1869.     (In  volume  iii.) 

Asphalt  ahd  bitumen. — Report  on  asphalt  and  bitumen,  as  applied 
to  the  construction  of  streets  and  sidewalks  in  Paris ;  also  to  terraces 
roofs,  &c.,  and  to  various  products  in  the  Exposition  of  1867 ;  with 
observations  upon  macadamized  streets  and  roads,  by  Arthur  Beck- 
with,  Civil  Engineer. — pp.  31.    January  15, 1869.     (In  volume  iv.) 

Beet-sugae. — The  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  and  alcohol  and  the  col- 
tivation  of  sugar-beet,  by  Henry  F.  Q.  D'Altgny,  United  States  Com- 
missioner.— pp.  90.    November  3, 1869.    (In  volume  v.) 

B^TON-CoiGNET. — Report  on  B6ton-Coignet,  its  fabrication  and  uses — 
construction  of  sewers,  water-pipes,  tanks,  foundations,  walls,  arches, 
buildings,  floors,  terraces ;  marine  esperiments,  &c.,  by  Leonard  F. 
Beckwith,  Civil  Engineer. — pp.  21.    January  15, 1869.    (In  volume  iv.) 

Bibliogbaphy. — Bibliography  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of 
1867,  by  "William  P.  Blake,  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  California  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.     In  press,  April,  1870. 

Buildings. — Report  upon  buildings,  building  materials,  and  methods 
of  building,  by  James  H.  Bowen,  United  States  Commissioner. — 
pp.  96.     September  28,  1869.     (In  volume  iv.) 

Cereals. — Report  on  cereals :  The  quantities  -of  cereals  produced  in 
different  countries  compared,  by  Samuel  B.  Buggies,  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  Commission.  The  quality  and  characteristics  of 
the  cereals  exhibited,  by  George  S.  Hazard,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner.— pp.  26.    September  28,  1869.     (In  volume  v.) 

Chbmistkt. — The  progress  and  condition  of  several  departments  of 
industrial  chemistry,  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner.— pp.  Lx,  146.     September  7, 1869.     (In  volume  ii.) 

Civil  engineering. — Civil  engineering  and  public  works,  by  William 
P.  Blake,  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  California. — pp.  49.  March 
5,  1870.     (In  volume  iv.) 
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Clothing. — Eeport  on  clothing  and  ■woven  fabrics ;  being  classes 
twenty-seven  to  thirty-nine  of  group  four.  By  Paran  Stevens  United 
States  Commissioner.    In  press,  April,  1870.     (In  volume  vi.) 

Coal. — Report;  on  the  manufacture  of  preseed  or  agglomerated  coal,  by 
Henry  F.  Q.  D'Aligny,  United  States  Commissioner. — pp.  19.  Octo- 
ber 8, 1869.     {lu  volume  v.) 

Cotton. — Eeport  upon  cotton,  by  E.  E.  Mudge,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, with  a  supplemental  report  by  B.  F.  Nourse,  Honorary  Com- 
missioner.— pp.  ii,  115.    June  28, 1869.     (In  volume  vi.) 

Education. — Eeport  on  education,  by  J.  Wv  Hoyt,  United  States  Com- 
missioner.— In  press,  April,  1870.     (In  volume  vi.) 

Eeport  on  school-honses  and  the  means  of  promoting  popular  edu- 
cation, by  J.  E.  Preese,  United  States  Commissioner. — pp.  13.  Octo- 
ber 8, 1869.     (In  volume  v.) 

Enginbeeing-. — Eeport  upon  steam-engineering,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1867,  by  William  S.  Auchincloss,  Honor- 
ary Commissioner. — ^pp.  72.    August  2, 1869.    (In  volume  iv.) 

Fine  arts. — Eeport  on  the  flue  arts,  by  Frank  Leslie,  United  States 
Commissioner. — pp.  43.    February  6, 1869.     (In  volume  i.) 

The  fine  arts  applied  to  the  useful  arts — report  by  the  committee, 
Frank  Leslie,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Thomas  W.  Evans,  United  States  Com- 
missioners.— pp.  8,  -with  33  leaves  of  wood  engravings.  February  6, 
1869.     (In  volume  i.). 

Food. — Eeport  on  the  preparation  of  food,  by  W.  E.  Johnston,  M.  D., 
Honorary  Commissioner. — pp.  19.     October  8, 1869.     (In  volume  v.) 

General  suevbt. — General  survey  of  the  Exposition,  with  a  report 
on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  United  States  Section. — pp. 
325.    January  7,  1869.     (In  volume  i.) 

Gold  and  silvee. — (See  Precious  metals.} 

Introduction. — Introduction,  with  selections  from  the  correspondence 
of  United  States  Commissioner  Genera!  Beckwith  and  others,  show- 
ing the  organization  and  administration  of  the  United  States  Section. 
{In  volume  i.) 

Ieon  and  steel. — The  production  of  iron  and  steel,  in  its  economic 
and  social  relations,  by  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, 1868. — pp.  183.    January  7,  1869.     (In  volume  ii.) 

Mining. — Eeport  on  mining  and  the  mechanical  preparation  of  ores,  by 
Henry  F.  Q.  D'Aligny,  United  States  Commissioner,  and  Alfred  Huet, 
F.  Geyler,  and  C.  Lepainteur,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers,  Paxis, 
France.     February  19, 1869.     (Li  volume  iv.) 

Munitions  of  wae. — Eeport  on  the  munitions  of  war,  by  Charles  B. 
Norton  and  W.  J.  Valentine,  United  States  Commissioners. — pp.  213. 
January  7, 1869.    (In  volume  f.) 

Musical  instruments. — Eeport  upon  musical  instruments,  by  Paraa 
Stevens,  United  States  Commissioner. — pp.  18.    June  21, 1869.    (In 
volume  V.) 
11  P  B 
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Oees,  mechanical  prepaeation  of.— (See  Mining.) 
Photography. — Photographs  and  photographic  apparatus,  by  HeDry 
P.  Q.  D'Aligny,  United  States  Commissioner. — pp.  19.     October  8, 
1869.     (In  volume  v.) 

Precious  metals, — Report  upon  the  precioQS  metals,  being  statistical 
notices  of  the  principal  gold  and  silver  producing  regions  of  the  world 
represented  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  by  William  P.  Blake, 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  California — pp.  viii,  369.  March  11, 
1869.     (In  volume  ii.) 

School-houses. — (See  Uducation.) 

Silk. — Eeport  on  silk  and  silk  manufactures,  by  Elliot  C.  Cowdin,  Uni- 
ted States  Commissioner. — pp.  51.    January  7, 1869.     (In  volume  vL) 

SUEGERT. — Eeport  on  instruments  and  apparatus  of  medicine,  surgery, 
and  hygiene,  surgical  dentistry  and  the  materials  which  it  employs, 
anatomical  preparations,  ambulance  tents  and  carriages,  and  military- 
sanitary  institutions  in  Europe,  by  Thomas  W.  Evans,  M,  D.,  United 
States  Commissioner. — pp.  70.    January  28, 1869.     (In  volume  v.) 

Tblegeaphy. — Examination  of  the  telegraphic  apparatus  and  the  pro- 
cesses in  telegraphy,  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  LL.  D.,  United  States 
Commissioner. — pp.166.    November  20, 1869.     (In  volume  iv.) 

Ontline  of  the  history  of  the  Atlantic  cables,  by  H.  F.  Q.  D'Aligny, 
United  States  Commissioner. — pp.  13.   October  8, 1869.    (In  volume  v.) 

United  States  Section,  report  on. — (See  General  sur-eey^  &c.) 

Vine. — Eeport  upon  the  culture  and  products  of  the  vine,  by  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Alexander  Thompson,  WUliam  J.  Flagg,  Patrick  Barry, 
committee. — pp.  28.    October  8, 1869.    (In  volume  v.) 

Wool. — Eeport  upon  ■wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  by  E.  E.  Mudge, 
United  States  Commissioner,  assisted  by  John  L.  Hayes,  Secretary  of 
the  Kational  Association  of  Wool  Mauufacturers, — pp.  143.  January 
7,  1869.     (In  volume  vi.) 

Weights,  measures,  and  coins. — Extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
International  Committee  on  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins,  with  a 
notice  of  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  system  in  the  United 
States  and  its  relations  to  other  systems  of  weights  and  measures. 
(In  volume  vi.) 

NAMES   OF   THE   AUTHORS   OF   REPOBTS,   AERASGED 
ALPHABETICALLY. 

Adchincloss,  William  S.,  Honorary  Commissioner,  Civil  Engineer, 

Barnard,  Frederick  A.  Porter,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York,  United  States  Commissioner,  member  of 
the  International  Jury. 

Beckwith,  Nelson  Marvin,  United  States  Commissioner  General, 
President  of  the  Commission. 

Beckwith,  Arthur,  Civil  Enginer. 

Eeokwit±i,  leunaed  Forbes,  Civil  Engineer. 
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Blake,  William  Phipps,  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  California  to 
the  Paris  CTnivereal  Exposition  of  1867  and  Delegate  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

BOWEN,  JA5IE8  H.,  United  States  Commissioner. 

CowDiN,  Elliot  C.,  UHited  States  Commissioner. 
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V. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   THE    OBJECTS    EXHIBITED 
AND   GENERAL   INDEX. 

or  OBJECTS   ADOPTED   BY  THE   IMPEBIAI.  COMMISSION— ITS   COM- 
(   VALUE  AS  AN   INDEX  TO  THE  EXP081IION 

GBNEEAi/— Enumeration  of  objects  in  each  gboup 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  classiflcatioD  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Commissiou  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Exposition  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  exact  ever  made 
of  the  raw  materials  useful  to  man,  and  of  the  various  products  of 
industry  and  art.  The  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  in  his  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  14, 1808,  says  of  this  classification : 
"  The  plan  of  the  Exposition  of  1867  is  the  grandest  classification  of  the 
products  of  human  industry  that  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  conceived. 
There  has  never  been  presented,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  such  a  com- 
prehensive, systematic,  and  scientific  grouping  of  the  various  branches 
of  human  industry  as  this  plan  unfolds.  All  the  pursuits  and  products 
of  its  people  are  grouped  in  ten  leading  divisions,  and  are  subdivided 
into  ninety-five  classes.  •  •  *  These  ten  groups  embrace  all  the  pur- 
suits of  man,  all  the  products  of  industiy ;  they  represent  the  habits  of 
life,  and  all  the  relations  of  men  to  eaoh  other,  to  society,  and  to  pro- 
gressive civilization." 

This  classification  is  now  not  merely  an  outline  plan  according  to 
which  the  Exposition  was  formed,  but,  from  the  realization  of  that  plan, 
it  has  become  an  index  to  the  Exposition,  and  is  not  only  valuable  as 
such,  but  it  has  a  permanent  value  as  an  index  to  the  industrial  arts,  and 
may  be  used  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  reports  on  the  Exposition  and 
as  a  basis  for  future  exhibitions.  It  has  therefore  been  reproduced  here, 
in  connection  with  this  introduction  to  the  series  of  rejwrts,  and  refer- 
ences to  the  reports  have  been  added  whenever  the  articles  or  subjects 
mentioned  have  been  described  or  specially  referred  to  in  the  series.  It 
will  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  serve  as  a  general  index  to  the  reports. 
References  are,  in  most  cases,  made  to  the  volume  in  which  the  report 
will  be  found;  and,  as  most  of  the  principal  reports  are  indexed,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  find  the  subject  desired.  As  each  report  is  separately 
paged,  a  general  alphabetical  index  to  the  series  could  not  be  conve- 
niently made. 
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CLASSIFIOATIOK  AKD  GENERAL  INBEX. 
FIRST  GROUP, — WORKS  OF  ART. 

Class  1 — Paintings  in  oil. — Paintings  on  canvas,  on  panels,  on  glazing, 
and  other  surfaces.  [Keport  on  the  Fine  Arts,  in  volume  i ;  also  iu 
General  Survey,  p.  19.] 

Class  2 —  Various  paintings  amd  designs. — Miniatures,  aquarelles,  iiastels, 
and  designs  of  all  kinds ;  paintings  on  enamel,  on  crockery,  or  porce- 
lain ;  cartoons  for  frescoes  and  for  glass  windows.  [Fine  Art  Report ; 
also  General  Survey,  p.  28.] 

Class  3 — Seulptmres  and  engravings  on  medals. — Spherical,  embossing, 
sculptured  bas-reliefs,  sculptures  repousses,  pressed  anil  chiseled 
medals,  cameos,  engraved  stones,  chemical  engravings.  [Fine  Art 
Report ;  also  General  Sur\'ey,  p.  32.] 

Class  4 — Designs  and  models  of  architecture. — Studies  and  fragments, 
representations  and  projects  of  edifices,  restorations  from  ruins  and 
from  documents.  [Report  on  Buildings,  &c.,  (iv;)  also  General  Sur- 
vey, p.  34.] 

Class  5 — Engravings  and  lithographs. — Engravings  (black)  on  copper, 
wood,  stone,  &c. ;  engravings  in  several  colors ;  lithographs,  in  black, 
in  crayon,  in  pencil,  and  in  colors.  [General  Survey,  p.  34 ;  also  Fine 
Art  Report  and  Report  on  the  Industrial  Arts.] 

SECOND  GROUP, — MATERIALS    AND   THEIR   APPLICATIONS  IN  THE  LIB- 
ERAL ARTS. 

Class  6 — Spedmms  of  printing  and  publishing. — Specimens  of  typogra- 
phy; proof-sheets  of  autography  and  lithography,  in  black  and  in 
colors;  proof-sheets  of  engravings;  new  books  and  new  editions  of 
books  already  known;  collections  of  works  forming  libraries  on  special 
subjects;  periodical  publications;  designs;  technical  and  school  atlases 
and  albums.     [General  Survey,  pp.  35-39.] 

Class  7 — Specimens  of  stationery,  of  hook-binding,  and  of  materials  used 
in  painting  and  designing. —  Papers,  cards,  pasteboards,  inks,  chalks, 
pencils,  pastels,  furniture  of  writihg-desks,  inkstands,  letter-balances, 
copy-presses,  &<?,;  registers,  copy-books,  albums,  note-books,  instrn- 
ment-cases,  bands,  elastic  bands;  various  articles  for  water-colors, 
aquarelles,  colors  in  cakes,  in  bladders,  in  tubes,  and  in  shells;  instru- 
ments nsed  by  painters,  designers,  gravers,  and  modelers ;  specimens 
of  paper-work,  lamp-shades,  lanterns,  flower-pots,  &c.  [General  Sur- 
vey, p.  39.] 

Class  8 — Specimens  of  design  and  plastic  molding  applied  in  the  ordinary 
arts. — Industrial  designs ;  designs  obtained,  reproduced,  or  reduced 
by  mechanical  means ;  decorative  paintings;  industrial  lithographs  or 
engravings;  models  and  rough  sketches  of  figures,  ornaments,  &c,.; 
sculptured  work,  cameos,  lockets,  and  various  objects  ornamented  by 
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engraving ;  industrial  medals  molded  by  machines ;  reductions  and 
photographs;  sculptures;  various  objects  molded.  [General  Sui'vey, 
p.  44.] 

Class  & — Proofs  <md  ofpparatus  of  photography. — Photography  on  paper, 
glass,  wood,  stuffs,  enamel;  heliographio  engravinga,  lithographic 
proofs,  photographic  stereotypes,  stereoscopes  and  stereoscopic  proofs; 
specimens  obtained  by  ampliflcation;  instruments,  tools,  and  materials 
for  photography;  materials  and  apparatus  for  photographic  work- 
shops. [Report  on  Photography;  also  General  Survey,  pp.  47,  260; 
also  Report  on  Industrial  Arts,  in  volume  iii.] 

Class  10 — Instrtimeit'ts  of  music. — ^Wind  instruments,  not  metaUic,  with 
simple  openings,  with  windpipes,  with  reeds,  with  or  without  reser- 
voirs of  air;  metaUio  wind  instruments,  simple,  with  extensions,  slides, 
pistons,  keys,  key-boards ;  wind  instruinent-s  with  key-boai'ds,  organs 
accordeons ;  instruments  with  cords  for  compression,  or  for  the  bow 
without  Icey-boards;  instruments  with  cords  and  key-boards,  pianos, 
&c.;  mstrnments  for  percussion  or  friction;  automatic  instruments, 
organs  of  Barbary,  serinettes,  &c. ;  detached  pieces  and  appai-atus  tor 
orchestras.  [Report  on  Musical  Instruments,  in  volume  v ;  also  Gen- 
eral Survey,  pp.  48, 261.] 

Class  11 — Apparatus  and  instrmnents  of  the  'medical  art. — Materials  and 
instruments  for  dressing  wounds,  sores,  and  for  inferior  surgery;  in- 
struments for  medical  explorations;  materials  and  instrnmenta  for 
surgery;  trusses  and  cases  of  justraments;  cases  of  medicaments 
intended  especially  for  army  surgeons,  navy  surgeons,  veterinary  sur- 
geons, dentists,  oculists,  &c. ;  apparatus  for  restoring  sensation,  gen- 
eral or  local;  apparatus  (mechanical  or  plastic)  of prostJi^sis,  (the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  or  members ;)  apparatus  for  deformities,  ruptures, 
&c.;  various  apparatus  for  the  sick,  infirm,  deranged;  accessory 
objects  used  in  the  medical  and  surgical  service,  in  pharmaceutics, 
and  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries.  [Report  on  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus of  Medicine,  &;c,,  in  volume  v ;  and  General  Survey,  pp.  51, 262, 
311.] 

Materials  for  anatomical  researches ;  apparatus  for  researches  in 
medico-legal  practice;  special  materials  for  veterinary  medical  frac- 
ture; apparatus  for  baths,  medical  baths,  &c. ;  apparatus  for  the 
physical  exercise  of  children,  for  healthful  an,d  for  medical  gymnas- 
tics, &o, ;  apparatus  for  aid  to  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle;  am- 
bulances, civil  and  military,  for  armies  on  land  and  at  sea.     [Ibid.] 

Apparatus  for  aid  to  the  drowning,  suffocating,  fainting,  &c.,  and 
for  electro-therapy.  [Industrial  Arts,  in  volume  iii,  p.  344.] 
Class  12 — Instruments  of  precision,  and  apparatus  far  instruction  in  sci- 
ence,— Instruments  used  in  practical  geometry,  compasses,  microme- 
ters, levels,  achromatic  lenses,  calculating  machines,  &e.  [ludustrial 
Arts,  in  volume  iii,  p.  613 ;  General  Survey,  p.  53.] 
Apparatus  and  instruments  for  surveying,  for  topography,  for  land 
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measuring,  for  astronomy,  &c.;  apparatus  for  varions  observationsj 
apparatus  and  instruments  of  the  arts  of  precision,  [See  Industrial 
Arts ;]  -weights  and  measures  of  different  countries,  moneys,  medals, 
&c.,  [See  Report  on  Weights,  Measures,  Coins,  &o. ;  also  Report 
on  the  Precious  Metals,  chapter  s,  volume  ii;  also  Introduction, 
&c.,  volume  i;]  balances;  instruments  for  physical  observations,  me- 
teorology, &e. ;  optical  instruments ;  apparatus  for  instruction  in 
physical  science,  in  elementary  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  solids, 
and  mechanics.     [Industrial  Arts,  in  volume  iii.] 

Models  and  instruments  for  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts  in 
general ;  collections  for  instruction  in  natural  sciences ;  figures  and 
models  for  instruction  in  medical  sciencBj  flexible  anatomical  models, 
&c.  [Industrial  Arts,  in  volume  iii.] 
Class  13 — Geography,  cosmography,  apparatiis,  maps,  charts,  &c. — ^Maps 
and  atlases,  topographical,  geographical,  geological,  hydrological, 
astronomical,  &c. ;  marine  charts,  physical  charts  of  all  sorts,  flat  and 
in  relief;  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  and  spheres ;  apparatus  for 
the  study  of  cosmography.  [General  Survey,  p.  5i;  also  in  Civil 
Engineering.] 

Statistical  worts,  tables,  and  ephemerides  for  astronomers  and 
mariners. 

TEIED    GEOUP. — FURNITURE    AND    OTHER    OBJECTS  USED  IN  DWELL- 
INGS. 

Class  14 — Rieh  furnishings. — Sideboards,  bookcases,  tables,  toilettes 
beds,  sofas,  seats,  billiards,  &c.  fPine  Arts  Applied  to  Useful  Arts 
&c.,  in  volume  i;  General  Survey,  pp.  59,  265.] 

Class  15 — Upholstery  and  decorative  work. — Bedding,  coveted  seat^ 
canopies,  curtains,  tiangings  in  tapestry  and  in  stuffs  j  furniture  anl 
decorative  objects  in  rich  stone  and  other  valuable  materials;  decor>- 
tions  molded  in  paste,  in  plaster,  in  pasteboard ;  decorative  paintinf, 
frames,  furniture;  decorative  ornaments  for  religious  service.  [Q&- 
eral  Survey,  Group  III,  p.  59 ;  Fine  Arts,  &;c,] 

Class  16 — Crystals,  rich  glassware,  and  glazing. — Goblets  in  crystal,  cit- 
glass,  double  crystal,  mounted  crystal,  &c.;  glass  for  windows,  ftini- 
tui-e,  and  mirrors ;  glass  figured,  enameled,  crackled,  flligreed ;  optial 
crystals;  omamentel  glass-painted  windows.  [General  Survey,  >p. 
61-65.] 

Class  17 — Porcelain,  faience,  and  other  potteries. — Biscuit,  hard,  aid 
tender  porcelains;  fine  earthenware,  glazed  and  colored;  biscuiiof 
faimee,  terre  cuite,  enameled  lavas.  [General  Survey,  pp.  65-i9; 
Building  Report.] 

Class  18— .Carpets,  hangings,  and  other  furniture  tissues. — Carpets,  Vil- 
ton  carpets,  velvetjapestries ;  carpets  of  felt,  of  cloth,  of  clipping  of 
wool,  silk,  or  floss  silk,  of  mat-weed,  of  India-rubber ;  furniture  tisues 
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of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  hair,  vegetable  leather,  moleskii;,  leather  hang- 
ings and  coverings,  oil-cloths,  &c.     [General  Snrvey,  p.  69.] 

Class  19 — Painted  p(^er. — Papers  printed  on  blocks  with  rollers,  with 
machines;  papers  velveted,  marbled,  veined,  &c. ;  pasteboards,  book- 
covers,  &c. ;  paper  for  artistic  uses,  spring  blinds,  &c.,  painted  or 
printed.     [General  Survey,  p.  72,] 

Class  20 — Cutlery, — Knives,  penknives,  razors,  scissors,  &c.  [General 
Survey,  p.  74.] 

Class  21 — Qoldwork. — GoMwort  for  religious  service,  for  table  use  and 
ornament,  for  toilettes,  bureaus,  &c.     [General  Survey,  p.  76.] 

Class  22  —  Bronzes,  various  artistic  [castings,  and  repoussS  worJcs 
in  metals. — Statues  and  bass-reliefs  in  bronze,  in  cast-iron,  in  zinc ; 
decorative  and  ornamental  bronzes ;  imitations  of  bronze  castings  in 
zinc;  castings  coated  with  metallic  coverings  by  the  galvanic  pro- 
cess ;  repomsSs  in  lead,  zinc,  copper,  &c.     [General  Survey,  p.  79.] 

Class  23 — Clocks  a/nd  Cloclcwork. — Separate  pieces  of  clockwork ;  spring 
clocks,  pendulum  clocks,  electrical  clocks,  watches,  chronometers, 
regulators,  second-counters,  apparatus  for  measuring  time,  hour- 
glasses, sand-glasses,  clepsydras,  &c.  [General  Survey,  p.  82;  Indus- 
trial Arts.] 

Class  24 — Apparatus  and  methods  of  warming  and  lighting. — Fireplaces, 
chimneys,  stoves,  furnaces,  accessory  objects;  apparatus  for  heating 
by  gas,  by  hot  water,  by  hot  air ;  apparatus  for  ventilating  and  for 
drying ;  enameled  lamps,  blow-pipes,  portable  forges ;  lamps  for  oil — 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal;  other  accessories  of  lighting;  apparatus 
for  lighting  by  gas;  photo-electrical  lamps;  apparatus  for  lighting  by 
magnetism.     [General  Survey,  p.  86;  also  in  Industrial  Arts.] 

Class  25 — Perfumery. — Cosmetics  and  pomatums,  perfumed  oils,  per- 
fumed essences,  liquid  extracts,  scents,  aromatic  vinegars,  almond 
paste,  powders,  pastilles  and  perfumed  sacks,  combustible  perfumes, 
toilet  soaps.     [General  Survey,  p.  87.] 

Class  26 — Fancy  articles,  toys,  hasJcet-worJc, — Small  fancy  articles  of  fur- 
niture, liquor-cases,  glove-boxes,  caskets,  lacquer- work,  dressing-cases, 
workboxes,  screens,  pocket-books,  purses,  portfolios,  cigar-cases, 
memorandums;  articles  of  checkwork;  articles  turned,  sculptured, 
engraved,  of  wood,  of  ivory,  in  shell,  snuff-boxes,  pipes,  combs, 
brushes,  corlmlks,  and  fancy  baskets;  basket-work,  grass- work. 
[General  Survey,  pp.  89-91.] 

FOURTH  GROUP. — GARMENTS,  TISSUES  FOR  CLOTHING,  AND   OTHER 
ARTICLES  OF  "WEARING  APPAREL. 

Class  27 —  Tam  and  tissues  of  cotton. — Cotton,  prepared  and  spun ; 
tissues  of  cotton,  plain  and  figured;  tissues  of  cotton,  mixed;  cotton, 
TOlvets,  tapes,  &c.  [Clothing  Eeport,  (vi;)  General  Survey,  p.  93, 
(i;)  Eeport  on  Cotton,  (vi.)] 

Class  28 — Yam,  tmd  tissues  of  linen,  hemp,  &c. — Flax,  hemp,  and  other 
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vegetable  fibers,  spun ;  linen  and  ticking ;  Eaptiste  tissues  of  thread, 
mixed  with  cotton  and  silk ;  tissues  of  vegetable  fibers,  equivalent  to 
linen  and  hemp.     [Clothing  Eeport,  (vi ;}  Gieneral  Survey,  pp.  95-98.] 

Class  29 — Yarn  and  tissues  of  combed  wool. — Combed  wools,  tissues  of 
combed  wools,  mousselines,  merinoes,  Scotch  cashmeres,  serges,  &c. ; 
galoona  of  wool,  mixed  with  cotton,  or  thread,  or  silk,  or  floss;  tissues 
of  hair,  plain  and  mixed.  [Wool  and  Manofectures  of  Wool,  (vi ;) 
Clothing,  (vi;)  General  Survey,  pp.  98,  269.] 

Class  30 — Yarns  and  tissues  of  carded  wool. — Carded  wool  and  yam  of 
carded  wool;  cloths  and  other  tissues  of  wool,  carded  and  fulled; 
blankets,  felts  of  wool  or  of  hair,  for  carpets ;  hats,  socks,  tissues  of 
wool  carded  and  not  fuUed  or  slightly  fulled ;  flannels,  tartans,  &c. 
[Ibid.] 

Class  31 — Silk  and  tissues  of  silk. — Silks  raw  or  nulled ;  silk,  or  floss 
thread  or  yam ;  tissues  of  silk,  plain  and  figured ;  silk  stuffs  mixed 
with  gold,  silver,  cotton,  or  wool;  tissues  of  floss  silk,  pure  or  mixed; 
velvets,  plushes,  ribbons  of  silk,  pure  or  mixed.  [Silk  and  Silk  Man- 
ufactures, (vi;)  Clothing  Report,  (vi;)  General  Survey,  p.  103.] 

Class  32 — Shwwls. — Shawls  of  wool,  pure  or  mixed;  shawls  of  silk  and 
of  cashmere.  [General  Survey,  p.  106;  also  Clothing  and  Silk  Re- 
ports.] 

Class  33 — Laces,  embroideries,  and  trimmings  for  clothing,  military  cloth- 
ing, furniture,  carriages,  harness,  <fcc. — Laces  of  thread  or  cotton,  made 
with  the  lace  spindle,  needle,  or  machines ;  la«e  of  silk,  wool,  or  of 
goats'  hair;  gold  or  silver  lace;  tulle  of  silk  or  cotton,  plain  or  fig- 
ured ;  embroideries  with  the  needle,  the  hook,  &c. ;  embroideries  in 
gold,  in  silver,  in  silk,  in  thread;  tapestry  embroideries  and  other 
hand- work ;  trimmings  of  silk,  floss,  wool,  goats'  hair,  hair,  thread, 
and  cotton;  laces,  military  trimmings,  fine  and  coarse.  [Clothing 
Report,  (vi ;)  General  Survey,  p.  109.] 

Class  34 — Hosiery,  linen,  and  other  articUs  of  clothing. — Stockings  of 
cotton,  thread,  wool,  cashmere,  silk,  and  floss,  pure  or  mixed ;  garments 
of  linen  for  men,  women,  children ;  baby-linen ;  garments  of  flannel  and 
other  tissues  of  wool;  corsets;  cravats;  gloves;  gaiters;  fans;  screens; 
umbrellas;  parasols;  canes,  &e.  [General  Survey,  p.  116;  Clothing, 
(vi.)l 

Class  35 — Clothing  for  men,  women,  and  children. — Garments  for  men ; 
garments  for  women ;  coiffures  for  men  and  women,  wigs,  and  hair- 
work;  boots  and  shoes;  ehildreus'  clothes;  professional  garments. 
[Report  on  clothing,  (vi;)  General  Survey,  Group  III,] 

Class  36 — Jewelry  and  precious  ornaments. — Ornaments  of  gold,  pla- 
tinum, silver,  and  aluminum,  chiselled  in  filagree,  or  set  with  fine 
stones,  &c.  Diamonds ;  precious  stones ;  pearls  and  imitations.  [Gen- 
eral Survey,  p.  133.] 

Class  37 — Portable  armor. — Defensive  arms — bucklers,  shields,  cuir- 
asses, casques ;  offensive  arms — war  clubs,  maces,  bludgeons,  battie- 
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axes,  &c. ;  foils,  swords,  sabers,  bayonets,  lances,  hatchets,  bunting- 
knives,  bows,  cross-bows,  slings. 

Fire-arms  —  mnskets,  carbines,  pistols,  revolvers;  accessory  arti- 
clea — powder-flasks,  bullet-molds ;  projectiles,  oblong,  spherical,  hol- 
low, explosive;  percussion  caps,  primings,  cartridges,  [Munitions  of 
War,  {v;)  General  Survey,  pp.  138  and  270-273.] 

Class  38 — Articles  for  traveling  and  for  encampment. — Trunks,  valises, 
sacks,  bags,  &c.,'  dressing-cases,  tmsaes,  &e.;  Various  articles,  cover- 
ings, cushions,  coiffures,  costumes,  shoes,  walking  sticks,  parasols,  &e. 
General  Survey,  p.  143.] 

Portable,  for  traveling  and  scientific  expeditions :  photographic  ap- 
paratus, instruments  for  meteorological  and  astronomical  observations; 
necessaries  for  geologists,  mineralogists,  naturalists,  settlers,  and  pio- 
neers; tent  and  camp  articles;  military  tent  furniture — beds,  ham- 
mocks, pliant  seats,  canteens,  mills,  ovens,  &e.  [Instruments  and 
Apparatus  of  Medicine,  &c.,  {v;)  General  Survey,  pp.  143  and  373.J 

Class  39 — Toys  and  gewgaws. — Dolls  and  playthings;  figures  in  wax; 
plays  for  children  and  for  adults ;  instructive  playthings.  [General 
Survey,  p.  145.] 

FIFTH  GROUP. — PBODUCTS,  WEOUGHT  AND  USWROTJGHT,  OF  EXTRACT- 
IVE INDUSTRIES. 

Class  40 — Products  of  mines  and  metallurgy. — Collections  and  specimens 
of  rocks,  ores,  and  minerals ;  ornamental  stones,  marbles,  serpentines, 
onyx,  and  other  hard  stones,  [Buildin  g  Eeport,  &o. ,  (iv ;)  ]  materials  diffi- 
cult of  fusion ;  earths  and  clays ;  various  mineral  products,  raw  sul- 
phur, [Industrial  Chemistry,  ii,]  rock  salt,  salt  from  springs,  bitumens, 
[Asphalt  and  Bitumen,  iv,]  and  petroleums ;  samples  of  combustible, 
raw,  and  carbonized  agglomerations  of  pit  coal,  [Pressed  Coal,  (v,) — 
See  also  Class  47 ;]  raw  metals,  pig  iron,  iron,  steel,  [Iron  and  Steel, 
(ii,)  ]  copper,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  &c.;  metallic  alloys;  products  of  pud- 
dlers,  (and  cinders,)  of  refiners  of  precious  metals,  of  gold  beaters,  &c. 
[General  Survey,  pp.  147,  273 ;  Precious  Metals,  (ii.)  ] 

Products  of  electro-metallurgy,  objects  coated  with  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, steel,  &c.,  by  the  galvanoplastic  method. 

Products  of  the  elaboration  of  raw  metals,  molded  castings,  bells, 
iron  of  commerce,  iron  for  special  uses,  sheet  iron,  tin,  extra  plates  for 
constructions  and  for  plating  ships;  sheet  copper,  lead,  and  zinc, 
[Building  Report,  (iv;)]  wrought  metals,  forge  work,  heavy  work  for 
gates,  fences,  Sua. ;  wheels,  bandages,  tubes  without  solder,  chains,  &c. 
[General  Survey,  150.] 

Products  of  'wire-mills,  needles,  pins,  trellis-work,  metallic  tissues, 

I>erforated  plates ;  hardware ;  edge-tools ;  ironmongery ;  copper,  brass, 

plate,  and  tin  wares ;  wrought  metal  of  various  kinds. 

Class  41 — Products  of  the  forest. — Specimens  of  diflferent  species  of 

wood;  wood  for  cabinet  work  and  for  buUding;   fire-wood;  wood  for 
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ship-wort,  for  walking-stieka,  for  splintering;  corks;  textile  barks; 
tanning,  coloring,  odoriferous,  and  resinous  substances;  products  of 
forest  industry ;  roasted  and  carbonized  wood ;  crude  potash ;  wood 
for  cooperage,  for  basket-work,  for  sabots,  for  mat-work,  &c.  fGen- 
eral  Survey,  p.  151.] 
Class  42 — Products  of  hunting  and  fisheries,  anS  collectioTis  of  natural 
growth. — Collections  and  drawings  of  terrestrial  and  amphibious  ani- 
mals, of  birds,  of  eggs,  fish,  cetacea,  Crustacea,  mollusks.  [General 
Survey,  p.  157.] 

Products  of  hunting — furs,  peltries,  hair,  fine  and  coarse,  feathers, 
down,  horns,  teeth,  ivory,  bones,  shells,  musk,  castoreum,  and  similar 
products.     [Jffttd.] 

Products  of  fisheries — whale  oil,  spermaceti,  whalebone,  ambergris, 
shells  of  mollusks,  peari,  mother-of-pearl,  corals,  sponges,  sepia,  pur- 
ple, &c.    [IHd.] 

Collections  from  natural  growth— champignons ;  truffles;  wild 
firuits;  Kchens  for  dyeing,  for  food,  and  for  fodder;  fermented  saps; 
Peruvian  bark,  useful  barks,  and  filaments;  wax;  resinous  gums; 
caoutchouc ;  gutta-percha,  &e.  [Ibid.  Preparation  of  Food,  in  vol- 
ume v.] 
Class  43 — Agricultural  products  (not  used  for foodj  of  easy  preservation. — 
Textile  materials — raw  cotton;  linen  and  hemp,  dressed  and  not 
dressed;  vegetable  textile 'fibers  of  all  sorts;  wool  in  fleece;  cocoons 
of  silk-worm.  [Reports  on  Cotton  and  on  Silk,  in  volume  vi,  and  in 
General  Survey.] 

Products  of  agriculture  used  in  manufactures,  pharmacy,  and 
domestic  economy — oleaginous  plants,  oils,  wax,resins,  tobacco,  tinder, 
substances  for  tanning  and  for  tinting;  fodder  and  provender  pre- 
8er\'ed.  [General  Survey,  p.  160.] 
Class  44 — Chemical  and  pka/rmaceutical  products. — Acids,  alkalies,  salts 
of  all  kinds,  marine  salt,  spring  salt.  [Industrial  Chemistry,  (ii ;) 
General  Survey,  p.  16i.] 

Various  chemical  products — wax,  soap,  candles,  matters  for  perflun- 
ery,  resins,  tar  waters,  essences,  varnishes,  coatings,  waxings ;  manu- 
fectures  of  caoutchouc,  of  gutta-percha;  substances  for  dyes  and 
colors.     [Industrial  Chemistry,  for  candles,  soap,  and  dyes.] 

Natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters — gas  waters,  elementary  phar- 
maceutic substances,  simple  and  compound  medicaments. 
Class  45 — Specimens  of  the  chemical  methods  of  bleaching  and  dyeing,  of 
stamping  and  preparaHons. — Samples  of  yam  and  tissues,  dyed ;  sam- 
ples of  preparations  for  dyeing;  linens,  printed  and  dyed;  tissues  of 
printed  cotton,  pure  and  mixed ;  tissues  of  printed  woolens,  pure  and 
mixed,  combed  or  carded ;  tissues  of  printed  silks,  pure  or  mixed ; 
printed  carpets  of  felt  or  cloth ;  linens,  painted  or  waxed.  [Report 
on  Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool,  Clothing  Report,  General  Sur- 
vey, &c] 
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tjLASS  46 — Leather  and  skins. — Elementary  matters  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  skins  and  leather ;  hides,  green  and  salted ;  leather,  tan- 
ned, curried,  prepared,  and  dyed;  varnished  leather;  morocco  and 
sheep-skins;  Hungary  leather ;  ehamois-skinSj  dressed  with  the  hair 
or  wool  on ;  preparations  and  dyes ;  skins  prepared  for  gloves ;  peltry 
and  fiirs  prepared  and  dyed;  parchments.  [General  Survey,  p.  165; 
Beport  on  Clothing,  (vi.)] 

.Articles  of  membi-ane  work,  corda  for  musical  instruments,  gold- 
beaters' skins,  &c, 

SIXTH  GROUP.— INSTRUMENTS  AND  PROCESSES  OP  COMMON  ABTS. 

Class  i7 — Apparatus  and  methods  of  mining  and  metallurgy . — Apparatus 
for  boring  artesian  wells  and  large  wells;  machines  for  drdUhg  in 
mines,  for  digging  coal,  and  for  quarrying  stone  and  breaking  up  rocks. 
[Mining  Eeport,  (iv;)  Civil  Engineering,  (iv.)] 

Models,  plans,  and  views  of  works  and  labor  in  mines  and  quarries ; 
ladders  for  mines  worked  by  machines;  machinery  for  lifting  fi-om 
mines;  machines  for  exhausting  and  pumping;  apparatus  for  airing, 
ventilators,  safety-lamps,  &e.;  photo-electric  lamps;  apparatus  for 
safety,  parachutes ;  signals.     [Mining  Eeport,  (iv.)  ] 

Apparatus  for  the  mechanical  preparation  of  minerals ;  apparatus 
for  the  agglomeration  of  combustibles.  [Mining  Eeport,  {iv ;)  Pressed 
Coal,  &c.,  (v;)  General  Survey,  p.  171.] 

Apparatus  for  carbonizing  combustibles ;  furnaces  and  hearths  for 
metal?;  apparatus  for  eonsnming  smoke ;  machines  for  metallic  works; 
special  apparatus  for  forges  and  founderies;  electro-metallurgic  appa- 
ratus ;  apparatus  for  the  working  of  metals  in  all  forms.  [Iron  and 
Steel,  (ii.)] 
Class  48 — Implements  and  processes  of  rural  and  forest  work. — Plans  of 
cultivation ;  divisions  by  nature  of  the  soil ;  requisite  manures  and 
successions  of  crops  adapted  to  each ;  materials  and  methods  of  agri- 
cultural engineering;  surface  draining;  under-draining;  irrigation. 
[General  Survey,  p.  174.]i 

Plans  and  models  of  rural  buildings ;  tools,  implements,  machines, 
and  apparatus  for  preparing  the  ground  for  sowing,  planting,  and 
harvesting ;  for  preserving  and  preparing  the  products  of  agriculture ; 
carts,  wagons,  and  apparatus  for  agricultural  and  rural  transportation ; 
for  training  and  managing  horses,  &c. 

Fertilizing  substances,  organic  or  mineral.  [General  Survey,  pp. 
175,  282,  283,  284.] 

Apparatus  for  tiie  chemical  and  physical  study  of  soils. 

Plans  for  replanting,  cultivating,  and  managing  forests ;  implements 
of  forest  work. 
Class  4^^~Ajrparatus  and  instruments  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  for  collect- 
ing natural  products. — Arms,  traps,  snares,  machines,  and  equipments 
for  hunting ;  fish-Iihes,  fish-hooks,  harpoons,  nets,  apparatus  and  bait 
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for  fishing ;  apparatus  and  instruments  forgathering  products  obtained 
without  cultivation.  [General  Survey,  p.  176.] 
Class  50 — Materials  and  methods  of  agncultural  works  and  of  alimentary 
tw*Ms*ri/. —Apparatus  for  affricultural  work,  making  manures,  making 
pipes  for  drainage,  dairies,  com  and  flour  trade,  disposal  of  fecula, 
making  starch,  oil,  brewing,  distilling,  making  sugar,  refining  sugar; 
works  for  preparing  textile  fibers,  silk-worm  nurseries,  &c.  [General 
Survey,  p.  177;  Beetroot  Sugar.] 

Apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  food,  bread-kneaders,  and  mechan- 
ical ovens  for  bakers ;  utensils  for  pastry  and  confectionery.  [Prepa- 
ration of  Food,  (v.)  ] 

Apparatus  for  making  dough,  for  sea-biscuit,  for  chocolate,  for 
roaiting  coffee,  for  ices  and  sherbets,  and  for  making  ice.  [Prepara- 
tion of  Food,  (vj)  Industrial  Arts,  p.  366,  for  ice  manufacture.] 
Class  51 — Chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  tanning  apparatus. — Apparatus 
and  instruments  for  laboratories ;  apparatus  and  instruments  for  test- 
ing and  experiments  in  industry  and  commerce. 

Machines  and  utensils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products, 
soaps,  candles,  &c. ;  apparatus  and  processes  for  making  essences,  var- 
nish, and  objects  of  caoutchouc  and  gutwi-percha.  [Industrial  Chem- 
istry, (ii.)] 

Machines  and  apparatus  for  gas-works ;  machined  and  methods  for 
bleaching;  machines  and  preparations  of  pharmaceutic  products; 
machines  and  tools  for  workshops,  for  tanning  and  dressing  leather. 
[Industrial  Chemistry.] 

Machines  and  apparatus  for  glass-works  ajad  potteries, 
Class  52 — Motors,  generators,  and  mechanical  apparatus  especially  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  the  Ua^position. — ^Boilers  and  steam  generators,  with  safety 
apparatus;  steam-pipes  and  accessory  objects;  shafts,  fixed  aod 
movable ;  pulleys  and  belts ;  means  of  starting  and  stopping,  shifting 
and  regulating  the  movements  of  machinery ;  motors  for  furnishing 
water  and  the  necessary  motive  power  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
Palace  and  Park.  [Steam  Engineering,  &c.,{iv;)  Industrial  Arts,  (iii.)] 

Cranes  and  all  sorts  of  apparatus  proposed  for  the  handling  of  pack- 
ages and  objects  in  the  Palace  and  grounds ;  rails  and  turn-tables 
proposed  for  use  in  the  Palace  and  Park.  [Steam  Engineering.] 
Class  53 — Machines  and  meeltanical  apparatus  in  general. — Detached 
pieces  of  machinery,  supports,  rollers,  slides,  eccentrics,  cog-wheels, 
connecting-rods,  parallelograms,  joints,  belts,  systems  of  ropes,  &c. 
mechanism  for  changing  the  gear  of  machinery,  clicks,  &c. ;  move- 
ment regulators  and  moderators ;  greasing  apparatus.  [Steam  En- 
gineering, (iv;)  Industrial  Arts, -(iii ;)  Mining,  (iv;)  General  Survey, 
pp.  286-290.] 

Indicators  and  registers,  dynamometers,  manometers,  weighing 
paratus,  gauges,  and  apparatus  for  gauging  liquids  and  gases ;  ma- 
chines for  handling  heavy  objects;  hydraulic  elevators,  pumps,  water- 
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wheels,  rams,  &c.;  wheel  and  chaia  buckets  for  irrigation,  reservoirs, 
wheels,  wheels  with  vertical  shaft,  machines  A  colonne  d^eaw ;  steam 
machinery,  boilers,  generators,  and  accessory  apparatus ;  condensers ; 
machines  moved  by  the  vapor  of  ether,  chloroform,  ammonia,  or  by 
combined  vapors,     [Industrial  Arts ;  Steam  Engineering.] 

Gas-CDgines,  air-engines,  compressed  air-engines;  electro-magnetic 
motors,  wind-mille,  &c.;  »rostats.  [Industrial  Arts;  Mining  Eeport; 
General  Survey,  p.  286.] 

Class  54 — Machine  tools. — Machine  tools  for  preparatory  wcfod-work ; 
turning-lathes;  planing  and  boring  machines;  mortising,  piercing, 
and  catting  machines ;  serew-cntting,  nut-cutting,  and  riveting  ma- 
chines; ■various  tools  belonging  to  the  yards  of  mechanical  construct- 
ors. .  [General  Survey,  pp.  177  and  290.] 

Tools,  machines,  and  apparatus  used  in  pressing,  crushing,  mixing, 
sawing,  polishing,  &c.;  special  machine  tools  for  various  uses.  [Gen- 
eral Survey,  pp.  17-184,] 

Class  55 — A^aratua  and  methods  of  ^nning  and ropemaMng. — Appa- 
ratus for  hand-spinning;  detached  parts  of  spinning  machines;  ma- 
chines and  apparatus  for  preparing  and  spinning  textile  matters. 
[General  Survey,  pp.  181  and  293.] 

Apparatus  and  methods  adapted  t«  the  complementary  operations, 
such  as  drawing  oat,  winding  off,  twisting,  milling,  &e. 

Apparatus  for  classifying  and  determining  the  condition  of  the 
threads. 

Apparatus  of  rope-yards,  round,  flat,  and  diminishing  cables,  rope 
and  twine,  wire  cables,  cables  with  metallic  center,  fazes,  quick- 
matches,  &c. 

Class  56 — Apparatus  and  methods  of  weaving. — Preparatory  apparatus 
for  weaving;  machinery  for  warping  and  for  bobbins;  glazing  and 
smoothing;  ordinary  and  power  looms  for  plain  tissues  and  for  figured 
tissues;  loom  reeds;  electrical  looms;  carpet  and  tapestry  looms; 
mesh  looms  for  hosiery  and  tulle;  apparatus  for  mating  lace,  for 
fringes,  and  for  trimmings ;  looms  for  high  warping  and  methods  of 
shuttling ;  accessory  apparatus,  calenders,  crimping,  weaving,  meas- 
uring, and  folding  machines,  &c. 

Class  57 — Apj>aratus  and  process  of  sewing  and  making  clothes. — Ordinary 
instruments  for  cutting  and  sewing  and  making;  machines  for  sew- 
ing, quilting,  and  embroidering;  tools  for  cutting  up  stuffs  and  leather 
for  clothes,  shoes,  &c. ;  machines  for  screwing,  nailing,  and  making 
shoes  and  boots,    [General  Survey,  pp.  185  and  294.] 

Class  58 — A^aratus  and  methods  of  maMng  furniture  and  household 
ol^ects. — Machines  for  veneering;  saws  for  catting  in  profile,  &c. ; 
machines  for  moldings  and  frames,  for  ornamental  floor-wort  and  fur- 
niture-wort, &c. ;  turning-lathes,  and  various  apparatus  for  joiners'  and 
cabinet-maters'  shops ;  machines  for  pressing  and  stamping ;  machines 
and  apparatus  for  working  in  stucco,  in  pasteboard,  in  ivory,  in  bone. 
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iu  horn ;  machines  for  pointing,  sculptaring,  and  redncing  statues, 
and  for  engraving  and  chasing  j  naachines  for  sawing  and  polishing 
hard  stones,  marble,  &c.     [General  Survey,  pp.  185  and  297.] 

Class  59 — Apparatus  and  methods  of  paper-making,  coloring,  and  stamp- 
ing.— Apparatus  for  stamping  paper,  colors,  and  tissues;  machines  for 
engraving  cylinders;  apparatus  for  bleaching,  coloring,  preparing 
paper  and  tissues;  apparatus  for  making  paper  in  vats  and  by  ma- 
chines ;  apparatus  for  crimping,  ruling,  glazing,  and  pressing  paper ; 
machines  for  cutting,  paring,  and  stamping  paper,  &c.;  apparatus 
and  niaterials  for  letter-casting,  stereotyping,  &c.  [General  Survey, 
p.  187-1 

Machines  and  apparatus  employed  in  stereotj'ping,  mezzotinting, 
autography,  lithography,  chalcography,  paniconography,  chromo-llth- 
ography,  &c ;  printing  of  postage-stamps ;  machines  for  composing 
and  for  classifying  letters.    [Industrial  Arts.] 

Class  60 — Machinery,  instruments,  and  methods  wsed  in  vartoiis  worlis. — 
Machinery  for  stamping  money,  for  making  buttons,  pens,pins,  envel- 
oi>es',  brushes,  cards,  capsules,  for  loading  merchandise,  and  for  cork- 
ing and  capping  bottles. 

Tools  and  methods  of  making  lock-works,  toys,  ornamental  boxes, 
baskets,  &;c. 

Class  61 — Carriage  and  cart  work. — Separate  pieces  of  carriage  and  cart 
work,  wheels,  bands,  axles,  wheel-boxes,  tires,  &c. ;  springs  and  various 
methods  of  suspension ;  systems  of  tackling  and  brakes ;  specimens 
of  carts  and  vehicles  for  special  uses,  public  carriages,  private  carri- 
ages, state  carriages,  hand  carriages,  litters,  sleighs,  and  velocipedes. 
[General  Survey,  pp.  188  and  299.] 

Class  62 — Samess-worh  and  saddlery. — Articles  of  harness- work,  buckles, 
ornaments,  &c. ;  saddles,  donkey  saddles,  caeolet;  harness  and  bridles 
for  riding;  harness  for  draught,  stirrups,  spurs,  whips,  &c.  [General 
Survey,  p- 190-] 

Class  63 — Materials  for  railroads  and  cars. — Separate  pieces,  springs, 
buffers,  brakes,  &c.  [Steam  Engineering,  &e.,  in  volume  iv ;  also  in 
General  Survey,  pp.  191-202  and  300.] 

Fixed  materials,  rails,  chairs,  splices,  switches,  turn-tables,  fenders, 
watering  cranes,  reservoirs,  signals  for  sight  and  sound ;  rolling  ma- 
terials, wagons  for  earthwork,  for  merchandise,  for  cattle,  for  travel- 
ers.   [Ibid.] 

Locomotives,  fenders,  &c- ;  machinery  and  tools  of  workshops,  for 
repairs  and  reconstructions.     [Ibid.\ 

Material  and  machines  for  inclined  planes  and  self- working  inclines. 
[Ibid.    Industrial  Arts  for  "  Mahovos."] 

Material  and  machines  for  atmospheric  railways ;  models  of  ma- 
chinery ;  systems  of  traction,  apparatus  applicable  to  iron  roads ; 
models,  plans,  and  drawings  of  termini,  stations,  sheds,  and  out-houses, 
necessary  to  railways.     [Steam  Engineering,  iv.] 
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Plass  04 — Apparatus  and  methods  of  telegraphing. — Telegraphic  appara- 
tus, based  OQ  tha  transmlBsion  of  light,  sonnd,  &c.  [Report  on  the 
Telegraphic  Apparatas,  &c.,  in  volume  iv.] 

Apparatus  of  the  elecMcal  telegraph,  supports,  conductors,  tight- 
eiiers,  electrical  batteries ;  apparatus  for  sending  and  receiving  dis- 
patches, bells,  and  electrical  sigaals,  accessory  objects  for  the  service ; 
lightning-rods,  commutators,  prepared  papers  for  printing,  and  auto- 
graphic transmissions;  special  apparatus  for  submarine  telegraphs. 
[Ibid.  Industrial  Arts,  (Hi;)  General  Survey,  p.  301.] 
Class  65 — Materials  and  methods  adapted  to  eivU  engineering,  public 
tvorbs,  and  architecture. — Materials  for  building,  wood,  metals,  orna- 
mental stones,  lime,  mortar,  cements,  artificial  stone,  beton,  tiles, 
brick,  slate,  pasteboard,  and  felt,  for  roofing.  [Civil  Engineering, 
&c.,  (iv;)  Industrial  Arts,  {iiij)  Buildings,  (iv;)  Beton,  &e.,  and  As- 
phalt and  Bitumen,  in  volume  iv  j  General  Survey,  p.  200.] 

Materials  and  specimens  of  preserved  wood;  apparatus  and  methods 
of  testing  materials ;  materials  of  works  for  embankmente,  excavating 
machines ;  apparatus  for  stone-cutters'  yards ;  tools  and  metliods  for 
draughtsmen,  stone-cutters,  masons,  carpenters,  roofers,  tilers,  slaters, 
locksmiths,  joiners,  glaciers,  plumbers,  house-painters,  &c. 

Ornamental  iron-work,  locks,  padlocks,  railings,  balconies,  balus- 
ters, &c. 

Materials  and  machines  for  foundation  work,  pile-drivers,  piles, 
screw-posts,  pumps,  pneumatic  apparatus,  dredging  machines,  &c. ; 
machines  for  hydraulic  work,  seaports,  canals,  rivers,  ,&c. ;  materials 
and  apparatus  used  in  water- works  and  gas-works;  materials  for  re- 
pairing roa<.l3,  iilantations,  and  public  works.  [Civil  Engineering,  in 
volume  iv.] 

Models,  plans,  and  drawings  of  public  works,  bridges,  viaducts^ 
aqueducts,  sewers,  canal-bridges,  &c.    [Ibid.] 

Light-houses,  public  monuments  for  special  purposes,  private  build- 
ings, hotels,  and  houses  to  let,  workmen's  residences,  &c.     [Industrial 
Arts.] 
(jLAss  66 — Navigation  and  salvage. — Drawings  and  models  of  ships, 
docks,  floating  docks,  &c. 

Drawings  and  models  of  all  kinds  of  vessels  for  river  and  maritime 
navigation;  types  and  models  adopted  by  the  navy;  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  navigation  ;  boats  and  various  craft;  ship-chandlery;  flags, 
signals,  buoys,  beacons,  &e. ;  materials  and  apparatus  for  swimming 
exercises,  for  di\-ing,  and  for  salvage ;  floats,  diving-bells,  nautical  im- 
permeable clothing,  submarine  boats,  apparatus  for  marine  salvage, 
carrying  hawsers,  life-boats,  &c.  [General  Survey,  and  the  Report  on 
the  Industrial  Arts.] 

12  PE 
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SEVENTH  GEOTJP. — FOOD,  FRESH  OB  PRESERVED,  IN  VARIOUS  STAGES 
OP  PREPARATION. 

Class  67 — Cereals  and  other  farinaceous  edibles,  with  their  derivatives. — 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  rice,  millet,  and  otlier  cereals  in  grain  or 
flour;  IiuUed  grain ;  meal. 

Farina  of  potatoes,  rice,  lentils,  &e. ;  glutens — tapioca,  sago,  arrow- 
root, cassava,  and  otlier  fecula ;  specimens  of  mixed  meaJs,  &c. 

Italian  pastes,  semooille,  vermicelli,  maecaroni  j  alimentary  composi- 
tions as  substitutes  for  bread,  ribbon,  vermicelli,  pulp,  domestic  pastes, 
&c.  [See,  for  tbis  class,  the  Report  on  Cereals,  the  Keport  on  Pre- 
paration of  Food,  and  the  General  Survey,  pp.  207  and  304.] 

Class  08 — Baking  and  pastry  cooking. — Various  kinds  of  bread,  with  or 
■without  yeast;  fancy  and  figured  bread j  compressed  bread,  for  trav. 
eling,  campaigning,  &c. ;  tea  biscuits  j  specimens  of  pastry  peculiar 
to  every  nation;  gingerbread  and  dry  cakes  susceptible  of  preserva- 
tion.    [Preparation  of  Food,  &e.,  in  volume  v.] 

Class  60 — Fat  alimentary  snbstances,  milk,  eggs. — Fats  and  edible  oils, 
fresh  and  preserved  milk,  fresh  and  salt  butter,  cheese,  various  kinds 
of  eggs.     [Ibid.] 

Class  70 — Meat  and  fish. — Fresh  and  salt  meat  of  various  kinds ;  meat 
preserv-ed  by  different  metbods;  cakes  of  meat  and  portable  soup; 
hams  and  preparations  of  meat  ;•  fowl  and  game ;  fresh  and  salt  fish ; 
barreled  fish;  cod-fish,  herrings,  &c.     | General  Survey.] 

Jj'ish  preserved  in  oil ;  sardines,  pickled  tunny,  &c. ;  Crustacea  and 
shells ;  lobsters,  prawns,  oysters,  preserved  oysters,  anchovies,  &e. 
[General  survey.] 

Class  71 — Vegetables  and  fruit. — Tubers,  potatoes,  &e.;  dry  farinaceous 
vegetables,  beans,  lentils,  &e. ;  green  vegetables  for  cooking,  cabbages, 
&c. ;  vegetable  roots,  carrots,  turnips,  &c. ;  spicy  vegetables,  onions, 
garlic,  &c. 

Salad,  cucurbita,  pumpkins,  melons;  vegetables  ]>re8erved  in  salt, 
vinegar,  or  by  acetic  fermentation,  sauerkraut,  &c. ;  vegetables  pre- 
served by  various  methods;  fresh  fruits,  dry  and  prepared  fhuts, 
plums,  figs,  grapes,  &c;  fruits  preserved  without  the  aid  of  sugar. 
[General  Sur^-ey,  p.  213.] 

Class  72 — Condiments  and  stimulants,  sugars  and  specimens  of  confec- 
tionery.— Spices,  pepper,  cinnamon,  pimento,  &c. ;  table  salt,  vinegar, 
compound  seasonings  and  stimulants,  mustard,  curry,  English  sauces, 
&c. ;  tea,  cofi'ee,  and  arontatic  beverages ;  coffee  of  chiccory  and  sweet 
acorns ;  chocolate ;  sugar  for  domestic  use,  sugar  of  grapes,  milk,  &e. 
[General  Survey,  p.  215 ;   Preparation  of  Food,  in  volume  v.] 

Various  specimens  of  confectionery,  comfits,  sugar-plums,  melting 
plums,  nougats,  angelicas,  anise-seeds,  &c. ;  sweetmeats  and  jellies, 
preserved  fruits,  citrons,  cedras,  oranges,  apples,  pine-apples;  brandy 
fruit,  sirups,  and  sugary  liquids.     [General  Survey,  pp.  215-219,] 

Class  73 — Fermented  drinks. — Ordinary  red  and  white  wines,  sweet  and 
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mulled  wines,  sparkling  winea,  cider,  perry,  and  other  drinks  extracted 
from  flruit,  [General  Survey,  pp.  218-222 ;  Eeport  on  the  Culture  and 
Products  of  the  Vino,  &o.,  (v.)  Beet-root  Sugar  and  Alcohol,  in  vol- 
ume v.] 

Beer  and  other  drinks,  drawn  from  cereals ;  fermented  drinks,  drawn 
from  vegetable  saps;  milk  and  saccharine  substances  of  all  kinds; 
brandy  and  alcohol ;  spirituous  drinks,  gin,  rum,  tafia,  kirsehwasser, 
&c.     [General  Survey,  p.  222.] 

EIGHTH   GROUP.— AHIMALS  AND  SPECIMENS  OP  AGEICULTUEAL  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 

Class  74 — Specimens  of  rural  work  and  of  agricultural  eslailishments, — 
Types  of  rural  buildings^ of  various  countries;  materials  of  stables, 
cow-houses,  ox-stalls,  kennels,  &c. ;  apparatus  for  preparing  food  foe 
animals;  agricultural  machinery  in  movement;  steam-plows,  reapers, 
mowers,  haymakers,  threshing  machines,  &c. 

Types  of  agricultural  manufactures,  distilleries,  sugar-mills,  [see 
Eeport  on  the  Manufacture  of  Beet-sugar  and  Alcohol,]  refineries, 
breweries,  flour-mills,  fecula  and  starch  manufactures,  silkworm  nur- 
series, &c. 
Presses  for  ■wine,  cider,  oil,  &c. 

Class  75 — Morses,  donkeys,  mules,  &c. — Animals  presented  as  character- 
istic of  the  art  of  breeding  in  all  countries ;  specimens  of  stables. 

Class  76 — Oaien,  lyuffaloes,  <£c. — Animals  presented  as  specimens  of  the 
art  of  breeding  in  each  country ;  specimens  of  cow-houses  and  ox- 


Class  77 — Sheep,  goats. — Animals  presented  as  examples  of  the  art  of 
breeding  in  each  country ;  tj-pes  of  sheepfolds,  pens,  and  similar  estab- 
lishments. 

Class  78 — Swine,  rabbits,  &c. — Animals  presented,  &c. ;  types  of  hog- 
pens, and  structures  for  raising  animals  of  this  class. 

Class  79 — Poultry. — Animals  presented,  &c. ;  types  of  hen-roosts,  dove- 
cotes, pheasantries,  &c. ;  apparatus  for  artificial  hatching. 

Class  80 — Hunting  and  icatch  dogs. — Shepherds'  dogs,  hunting  dogs, 
watch  dogs ;  types  of  kennels  and  apparatus  for  training. 

Class  %l— Useful  insecfs.— Bees,  silk-worms,  and  various  bombyxea, 
cochineal,  insects  for  producing  lac,  &c,;  apparatus  for  breeding  silk- 
worms, bees,  &c. 

Class  82 — Fisli,  crustaeea,  mollusca. — Living  aqiiatic  useful  animalsj 
aquariums ;  apparatus  used  in  breeding  fish,  mollusca,  and  leeches. 

NINTH  GROUP, — LIVE  PRODUCTS  AND  SPECIMENS  OP  HURTICULTURAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Class  83 — Rot-houses  and  horticultural  materials. — Tools  for  gardeners, 
nurserymen,  and  horticulturists ;  apparatus  for  watering  and  for  dress- 
ing grass-plots,  &c. 
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Large  hot-houses  aiid  their  accessories;  small  green-houses  for  apart- 
ments and  for  windows ;  aquariums  for  aquatic  plants ;  water  jets  and 
other  apparatus  for  ornamenting  gardens. 

Class  84 — Flowers  and  ornamental  plants. — Species  of  plants  and  speci- 
mens of  cultivation  representing  the  characteristic  types  of  garden  and 
house  plants  of  every  country. 

Class  85 — Kitchen-garden  plants. — Species  of  plants  and  specimens  of 
cultivation  representing  the  characteristic  types  of  kitchen-gardens 
in  all  countries. 

Class  86 — Fruit  trees. — Species  of  plants  and  specimens  characteristic 
of  the  orchards  in  all  countries ;  slips  of  forest  species. 

Class  87 — Seeds  and  nseful  forest  plants. — Species  of  plants  and  speci- 
mens of  culture  indicating  the  methods  of  replanting  forests  in  differ- 
ent countries. 

Class  88 — Sot-liouse  plants. — Specimens  of  the  cidtnrc  of  various  coun- 
tries, mth  a  ■^iew  to  utility  and  ornament. 

TENTH  GROUP. — OBJECTS  BXHiniTlSD  WITH  A  SPECIAL  VIEW  TO  THK 
AMELIORATION  OF  THE  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OP  THE 
POPULATIOS. 

Class  89. — Materials  and  metJiods  for  teaching  children. — Plans  and  mod- 
els of  school-houses,  of  school  furniture,  apparatus,  instruments, 
models,  wall-maps,  &c.,  designed  for  facilitating  the  teaching  of  chil- 
dren; elementary  collections  suitable  for  teaching  ordinary  science; 
models  of  designs,  tables,  and  apparatus  suitable  for  teaching  singing 
and  music. 

Apparatus  and  tables  for  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind ;  school-books,  atlases,  maps,  pictures,  periodical  publications, 
and  journals  for  education. 

Works  of  scholars  of  both  sexes.  [General  Survey,  pp.  229  and  308 ; 
and  Eeport  on  School-houses,  &c.,  (v.)    Education,  in  volume  vl.] 

Class  90 — Libraries  and  materials  for  instruction  of  adults  in  the  family, 
the  worJcshop,  tJie  commercial  and  corporation  schools. — ^Works  proper 
for  family  libraries,  for  the  masters  in  workshops,  cultivators,  commer- 
cial teachers,  mariners,  traveling  naturalists,  &c. 

Almanacs,  memorandum -books,  and  other  publications  suitable  for 
traveling  venders. 
Materials  for  school  libraries,  commercial  libraries,  &e. 
Materials  for  the  technical  teaching  necessary  iu  certain  manna! 
pursuits.     [Ibid.] 

Class  91 — Fumit-ure,  clothing,  and  food,  of  all  origins,  distinguished  for 
■useful  qualiUes,  united  with  cheapness. — Methodical  collection  of  objects 
enumerated  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh  groups,  supplied  to  com- 
merce by  large  factories  or  by  master- workmen,  and  specially  recom- 
mended by  their  adaptation  to  good  domestic  economy. 

Class  92 — Specimens  of  popular  costumes  of  different  countries. — Method- 
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ieal  collection  of  costumes  of  both  sexes,  for  all  ages,  and  for  pursuits 
the  most  characteristic  of  each  country.  [Clothing  Eeport,  in  vol- 
ume vi.] 
Class  93 — Specimens  of  Itabitations,  cliaracterized  Jry  clieapness,  uniting 
sanitary  conditiom  and  comfort. — Types  of  habitations  for  femiliesj 
suitable  for  various  classes  of  laborers  in  each  country.  [Building 
Report,  (iv.)     General  Survey,  p.  310,] 

Types  of  habitations  proposed  for  workmen  belongiug  to  manufac- 
tories in  the  suburbs  or  in  the  country.  [Ibid.] 
Class  94 — Products  of  all  sorts,  made  by  master-workmen. — Methodical 
collection  of  products  euumerated  in  preceding  groups,  made  by  work- 
men who  work  on  their  own  account,  either  alone  or  with  their  fami- 
lies, or  as  apprentices,  for  sale  or  for  domestic  nse. 

Note. — Such  products  ouly  were  admitted  into  this  class  as  were 
distinguished  for  their  own  qualities,  novelty,  perfection  of  the  method 
of  work,  or  by  the  useful  influence  of  this  kind  of  work  on  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  people. 
Class  95 — Instruments  and  methods  ofivorh  peculiar  to  master-workmen. — 
Instruments  and  processes  (enumerated  in  sixth  group)  employed 
habitually  by  workmen  .working  on  their  own  account,  or  specially 
adapted  to  work  done  in  the  family  or  in  the  family  circle. 

Manual  works  which  display  in  a  striking  manner  dexterity,  intelli- 
gence, or  taste  of  the  workman. 

Manual  works  which,  from  various  causes,  have,  most  successfully 
resisted  the  competition  of  machines. 
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EEKATA. 

Page  24,  for  Troyon,  read  Troyon. 

Page  59,  et  infra,  for  Cumiture  and  other  objeota  for  the  use  of  dwellings,  read  fumi- 
tnre  anil  otliei  objects  for  ns        d      11 

Page  114,  8th  line  from  tlie  1)  tt  m  t      mma  after  "  this." 

Page  8(1,  fol  Mnntagne,  rewl  M     tag 

Page  101,  for  Vienna,  read  V 

Page  102,  for  Vanjtuelin,  r  ad  V     n     1 

Page  102,  for  National  Aaso      t  1  \\      1  Growers,  read  National  Aasociatiou  of 

Wool  Mnnuf aetii  rera. 

Page  103,  for  Oiseet  Ere,  r  4«1 0        t  Eur 

Page  105,  tni  fuchshiue,  re   1  f    h 

Page  133  to  14fi,  the  head  lines  ahonid  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  claeaus. 

Page  149,  5th  Hue,  tot  pounds,  read  poods. 

Page  15!^  for  Lannet,  read  Lannea. 

Page  154,  for  nsajices,  read  uses- 
Page  265,  for  Madona,  read  Madrona, 

Page  287,  for  steam,  rewl  steam  pump. 

Page  315,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  title  of  the  catalogue  should  he  corrected  to 
read  as  follows:  Catalogue  Offloi el  des  Expoaanta  RficompensiSa  par  le  Jury  Interna- 
tioual.    Paris,  E,  Denta,  Lihraire-Editeur  de  la  Commissiuii  Impfiriale. 
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The  examination  of  products  and  making  awarrtw  ivas  committed  to 
international  juries,  numbering  in  all  six  hundred  members. 

1316  number  of  jurors  taken  ftwm  each  nation  was  in  proportion  to  the 
ground  occupied  by  eatih  in  the  Exhibition,  and  the  general  commissioner 
of  each  nation  nominated  the  jurors  allowed  to  his  national  section. 

The  organization  comprised  one  special  jury,  ninety-four  juries  of 
classes,  ten  juries  of  groups,  and  a  sujyerior  council. 

The  work  was  divided  and  distributed  among  them  as  follows ; 

I.  The  subjects  which  were  presented  for  the  new  order  of  recompenses, 
intended  for  persons,  establishments,  or  localities,  which,  by  organization 
or  special  institutions,  have  developed  harmony  among  co-operators  and 
produced  in  an  eminent  degree  the  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  well- 
being  of  the  workmen,  were  submitted  to  a  special  jury  of  tiiventy-ftve 
members,  whose  decision  was  final. 

II.  The  examination  of  Group  No.  1,  comprising  the  five  elassea  of  fine 
arts,  was  committed  to  four  separate  juries,  whose  reports  were  subject 
to  i-evision  and  adjustment  by  a  group  jury  formed  by  the  four  class 
juries  unitetl,  numbering  sixty-foxu-  members,  whose  decision  was  final. 

III.  The  remaining  ninety  classes  of  products  were  submitted  to  the 
insi)eetion  of  the  corresponding  ninety  class  juries,  whose  wort  was 
subject  to  revision  by  the  group  juries  and  superior  council. 

Each  class  jury  elected  from  its  own  body  a  president,  vice-president, 
and  reporter. 

The  nine  group  juries  were  composed  of  the  presidents  and  reporters 
of  the  ninety  class  juries,  with  the  addition  of  a  president  and  two  vice- 
presidents  to  each  group  jury,  not  taken  from  the  class  juries,  but  speci- 
ally appointed  by  tlie  respective  general  commissioners  of  the  national 
sections  to  which  these  appointments  were  allotted.  The  secretary  for 
each  group  was  apiwinted  by  the  imperial  commission. 

The  superior  council  was  formed  of  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents 
of  the  nine  group  juries,  presided  by  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
imiwrial  commission. 

Members. 
lY.  The  organization  thus  comprised — 

One  s]>ecial  jury  on  new  order 25 

One  class  and  group  jury  on  flue  arts C4 

Ninety  class  juries,  numbering  in  aU 483 

Nine  group  juries,  numbering — 

President*  and  vice-presidents  of  classes 180 

Added,  nine  presidents  and  eighteen  vice-presidents 27    27 
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Members. 


One  superior  eoancil — 

Preaideuts  and  vice-presidents  of  groups . . 
One  presiding  officer  added 


Total. 


"V.  The  duties  of  the  class  juries  were  to  exaraiiie  the  jtrodueta  in 
detail  in  their  respective  classes,  and  make  lists  of  the  exhibitors  whose. 
products  they  considered  deserving  of  awards,  naming  the  award  they 
proposed  for  each,  and  the  reason  of  it,  which  completed  their  work. 

Xte  reports  on  products  and  exhibitors  thus  drawn  up  were  passed  to 
the  group  juries,  whose  duty  it  was  to  revise  them,  concurring  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  class  jurors  as  far  as  approved,  modifying  the 
parts  not  approved,  and  sending  them  in  this  form  to  the  superior 
counciL 

The  duty  of  the  superior  council  was  to  decide  upon  tlie  whole  num- 
ber of  awards  to  be  made,  and  the  number  of  ea«h  grade  of  awards,  for 
which  purposes  they  had  a  limited  authority  to  add  to  the  whole  number 
which  had  been  recommended,  and  power  to  diminish  the  whole  number 
called  for  by  the  juries,  Ha\'ing  determined  the  whole  number  and  tlie 
grades,  they  apportioned  the  numbers  and  grades  to  each  group  for  dis- 
tribution, and  in  this  form  returned  the  work  to  the  resi^ctive  gi'ouii 
juries,  whose  remaining  duty  it  was  to  adjust  the  awards  made  to  the 
numbers  and  grades  thus  placed  at  their  disposal,  retrenching  the  names, 
if  any  in  excess  of  their  means;  and  this  adjustment  was  final. 

The  classification  of  products  adopted  by  the  imperial  commission  hav- 
ing been  made  known  two  years  in  advance,  and  the  national  allotments 
of  jurors  made  pubUc  at  an  early  period,  ample  time  had  been  given  for 
the  selection  of  jurors  qualified  to  appreciate  the  particular  class  of  pro- 
ducts on  which  each  was  to  be  placed. 

A  more  liighly  competent  body  of  experts  in  the  jtroducts  of  every 
industrial  art  and  science  was  probably  never  assembled  for  a  siuiilar  pur- 
pose. The  rapidity  of  their  appreciations,  in  many  cases,  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  exhibitors,  who  thought  more  time  and  expla- 
nation would  have  made  their  products  better  understood.  But  men 
devoted  to  special  studies,  femiliar  with  first  principles,  and  acquainted 
with  their  application,  modified  by  human  skill,  in  almost  eveiy  form, 
seldom  meet  with  a  product  in  their  line  so  entirely  new  in  principle,  so 
ingenious  in  design,  or  so  complicated  in  structure,  as  to  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  arrive  at  a  correct  opinion  upon  its  general  merits  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  Exceptions  occur,  but  the  inventive  skill  of  producers 
rarely  exceeds  the  comprehension  of  experts,  and  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  juries  will,  without  doubt,  be  proved  by  expe- 
rience and  largely  confirmed  by  public  opinion. 
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la  the  ceaseless  struggle  to  gratify  humaii  wants,  scientific,  mechan- 
ical, and  industrial  progress  are  developed  nnequally  in  different  conn 
tries  and  in  different  localities  of  the  same  country.  Bringing  together 
the  best  fruits  of  industry  and  skill  from  aU  regions  facilitates  the 
exchange  and  diffusion  of  the  arts  and  methods  of  production,  and 
equalizes  the  common  stock  of  intelligence.  All  are  gainers  in  the 
highly  cirilized  commerce  which  consists  in  the  gratuitous  exchange  of 
usefiil  Ideas  and  practical  knowledge,  together  with  the  methods  of  their 
application  in  every  form  to  ameliorate  the  material  and  moral  condition 
of  mankind. 

The  united  verdict  of  the  international  jury,  composed  in  great  part 
of  professional  men  of  known  skill  and  established  reputations,  is  the 
ablest  and  soundest  judgment  that  will  be  pronounced  on  the  relative 
condition  of  the  arts  of  industry  at  the  present  time,  as  displayed  in  the 
products  of  all  countries. 

Ninety-flve  juries,  working  simultaneously  and  independently,  and 
rendering  in  every  department  separate  reiwrta,  produce,  when  collated, 
revised,  and  confirmed,  an  aggregate  verdict  of  reliable  value. 

The  relative  condition  of  national  industries  thus  indicated  will  be 
most  easily  and  readily  understood  by  a  tabular  statement,  divested  of 
the  embarrassment  of  superfluous  figures  and  variable  numbers,  show- 
ing merely  the  percentage  of  awards  to  exhibitors- 
Percentage  was  not  the  object,  but  is  the  inevitable  result,  of  awards, 
and  it  is  the  most  unquestionable  exiiression,  in  a  concentrated  and  reli- 
able form,  of  the  united  opinion  of  the  whole  body  of  jurors,  the  import- 
ance of  which  is  not  diminished  by  its  being  unforeseen  and  unpremedi- 
tated. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  in  the  first  line  the  percentage  of  awards 
of  each  grade,  and  the  total  average  jwrcentage.  The  percentage  of 
awards  in  each  grade  resiUts  from  a  comparison  of  the  whole  number  of 
awards  in  each  grade  with  the  whole  number  of  exhibitors  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion ;  and  the  total  average  percentage  results  from  a  comparison  of  the 
whole  number  of  awards  with  the  whole  number  of  exhibitors ;  this  total 
average  results  equally  from  the  sum  of  the  averages  of  the  grades. 

The  subsequent  lines  show  in  like  manner  the  percentage  applicable  to 
each  country.  In  these  the  percentages  of  awards  in  each  grade  result 
from  the  whole  number  of  awards  in  each  grade,  made  to  the  eauntry 
named,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  exhibitors  from  that  cowntry; 
and  the  total  average  percentage  of  each  country  results  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  total  number  of  awards  and  total  number  of  exhibitors 
pertaining  to  the  coimtry  named,  or  equally  from  the  sum  of  the  pre- 
ceding percentages. 

The  hues  read  horizontally  show,  therefore,  the  percentage  of  grades 
and  awards  to  each  country,  and  the  columns  read  vertically  present  the 
relative  grades  and  awards  of  each  country  compared  with  the  other 
countries. 
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The  percentage  of  awards  to  tlie  exhibitors  of  the  remaining  twenty- 
five  countries  Mis  below  the  succeeding. 

PERCENTAGE   OF   AWARDS   TO  EXHIBITORS. 


Oenersl  arerae 

Uniied  Stab 

FrnsslH  and 
B«lgiiiin.... 

KDBBia 


The  ardor  of  competition  in  a  great  international  assembly,  with  the 
eagerness  and  susi>eDse  which  precede  the  declaration  of  awards  after 
that  event,  display  the  reaction  common  to  all  excitements.  The  awards 
of  the  successful,  so  deairable  by  anticipation,  diminish  in  importance 
by  possession,  and  seldom  give  satisfaction;  while  the  unsuccessfid,  with 
more  courage  or  more  phaosophy,  find  little  diflicnlty  in  adopting  the 
conclusion  of  their  Mends  who  have  succeeded,  that  the  whole  affair 
has  been  greatly  overrated. 

Seither  of  these  impressions  is  probably  very  accurate.  Experience 
on  former  occasions  has  in  the  main  justified  the  awards  of  the  juries, 
and  they  have  served  not  only  to  confirm  established  reputations,  but 
to  bring  into  more  prominent  notice  the  excellent  products  of  thousands 
of  skilful  and  worthy  producers,  who  labored  previously  in  comparative 
obscurity,  and  whose  improved  fortunes  date  from  those  iwriods.  But 
the  benefits  resulting  from  this  are  not  limited  to  the  successful  exhib- 
itors. They  are  naturally  stimulated  to  renewed  efforts  to  maintain  their 
new  positions,  which  qiuckens  their  invention,  improves  their  products, 
and  raises  their  own  standards,  whilst  their  rivals  and  competitors,  who, 
if  equally  skilful,  are  less  lucky,  are  thereby  compelled  to  work  up  to 
this  higher  level.  A  new  spirit  is  thus  breathed  into  every  department 
of  Industry,  and  the  benefits  of  increased  production,  improved  qualities 
and  varieties,  and  diminished  cost  become  universal. 

The  influence  of  exhibitions  in  producing  the  remarkable  rise  and 
equalization  of  the  industrial  arts  over  a  large  portion  of  the  ci\Tlized 
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world,  iucreasing  useflil  products  and  augmenting  the  growth  of  com- 
merce, is  conspicuous  everywhere  and  obvious  to  every  intelligent  mind 
which  has  been  turned  to  the  subject  under  circumstances  favorable  to 
observation. 

Their  effects  also  in  a  scientific,  economic,  and  political  sense  are 
subjects  of  great  interest,  but  may  be  with  more  propriety  separately 
considered. 

The  high  position  conceded  by  the  verdict  of  the  juries  to  American 
industrial  products  is  not  due  in  general  to  gracefiil  design,  fertile  eom- 
binfitions  of  pleasing  colors,  elegant  forms,  elaborate  finish,  or  arny  of 
the  artistic  qualities  which  cultivate  the  taste  and  refine  the  feelings  by 
awakening  in  the  mind  a  higher  sense  of  beauty,  but  it  is  owing  to  their 
sldlftil,  direct,  and  admirable  adaptation  to  the  great  wants  they  are 
intended  to  supply,  and  to  the  originality  and  fertility  of  invention  which 
converts  the  elements  and  natural  forces  to  the  commonest  uses,  multiply- 
ing results  and  diminishing  toil. 

The  peculiar  and  valuable  qualities  of  oux  products  will  be  adopted  and 
reproduced  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  improving  the  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial arts,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  and  gratifying  to  beheve  that 
the  benefits  will  be  reciprocal,  that  our  products  will  in  time  acquire 
those  tasteful  and  pleasing  qualities  which  command  more  admiration 
and  find  a  quicker  and  better  market  than  the  barely  useful. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  commissioners  upon  the  important 
subjects  selected  by  them  wiU  undoubtedly  command  attention. 

For  a  general  survey  of  the  Exhibition  I  refer  with  confidence  to  the 
able  sketches  of  Commissioner  Seymour,  written  with  clearness  and  free- 
dom, in  a  flowing  and  agreeable  style,  free  from  the  stiffness  of  teclmieal 
language;  and  to  the  observations  on  the  American  section,  which  will 
convey  to  those  interested,  especially  in  that  department,  correct  general 
information  on  the  products  of  our  own  country. 

1  refer  with  equal  confidence  to  the  special  reports  of  a  more  liractical 
chara«ter,  on  subjects  of  particular  importance  to  the  great  industries 
of  the  country.  Several  of  these  reports  are  from  professional  men  whose 
established  reputations  guarantee  the  thoroughness  of  their  studies  and 
the  aeciu-acy  of  tlieir  work,  whilst  the  authors  who  have  not  yet  acquired 
this  authority  may  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  it  from  the  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  public.  In  this  connection  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  alluding  to  the  assiduity,  the  abdity,  the  zeal,  and  the  excellent  spirit 
which  have  animated  the  commissioners  in  devoting  so  long  a  period  to 
labors  adapted  to  promote  the  common  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

N.  M.  BECKWITH, 
United  States  Commissimier  General. 

Paris,  January  17, 1868. 
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DfTEODUOTION. 

The  following  report  has  been  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  instruc- 
tions ironi  the  Department  of  State,  August  20, 1866,  wlileh  require  the 
Commission  t«  make  a  "report  presenting  a  brief  general  survey  of  the 
Exhihition,  and  ux>ou  the  character  and  condition  of  the  American  depart- 
ment." The  committee  formed  for  the  purpose  consisted  of  three  mem- 
bers Messrs.  Seymour,  Evans,  and  Auchincloss. 

It  has  been  attempted  in  the  following  pages  to  present  to  the  reader 
a  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  to  describe  certain  objects  of  general  interest  in  a  rapid  and,  it  is 
hoped,  popular  way.  There  were  95  classes  in  the  Exposition,  many  of 
them  subdivided  into  other  classes,  and  all  worthy  of  deep  consideration. 
To  obtain  information,  and  to  collate  and  compile  it,  were  matters  of  diffi- 
culty, and  hence  absolute  brevity,  although  it  has  been  attempted,  could 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  attained.  But  details  have  been  avoided; 
they  belong  properly  to  the  special  reports.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  reproduce  in  English,  from  the  French  ofifieial  catar 
logue,  some  of  the  introductions  to  the  principal  classes.  They  have  been 
prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  contain  many  interesting  particidars,  and 
offisr  the  latest  data  on  the  subjects  treated. 

Before  concluding  their  labors  the  committee  think  it  proper  in  this 
place  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  Commissioner  GJen- 
eral,  Mr.  N.  M.  Beckwith,  in  the  preparation  of  these  reports.  Involved  in 
duties  which  were  alike  arduous  and  ungratefol,  because  seldom  properly 
appreciated,  he  was  able,  by  unflagging  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
commission,  by  great  executive  ability,  unyielding  integrity  of  purpose, 
and  inflexible  resolution,  to  render  great  assistance  to  exhibitors  and  to 
all  who  sought  his  knowledge  and  advice. 

To  Professor  W.  P.  Blake,  of  California,  the  committee  is  indebted  also 
for  much  useful  matter. 

CHAS.  B.  SEYIVIOUE, 

Ghair)nan  of  Committee. 
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ORGANIZATION  ANJ>  LOCALITY. 

The  Exijosition  of  1867  takes  its  origin  from  the  imperial  decrees  of  the 
22d  June,  1865,  and  subsequent  dates,  instituting  an  International  Expo- 
sition, to  be  opened  at  Paris  on  the  lat  April,  1867,  and  placing  it  under 
the  direction  of  an  imperial  commission  of  60  members,  of  which  the 
Prince  Imperial  was  najned  president;  M.  Eouher,  minister  of  state,  M. 
Forcade  de  La  Eoquette,  minister  of  commerce  and  public  works,  and 
.  Marshal  VaiUant,  minister  of  the  imx)erial  household,  rice-presidents;  and 
M.  Leplay,  councillor  of  state,  commissioner  general. 

The  locality  select«d  for  the  Exhibition  was  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the 
great  military  parade  ground,  extending  from  the  military  school  to  the 
Seine,  and  &om  the  avenue  Labourdonnaye  to  the  avenue  Sufiren,  form- 
ing a  rectangle  of  48  hectares,  or  119  acres.  To  this  was  annexed  the 
island  of  Billaneourt,  giving  an  additional  area  of  21  hectares,  or  52  acres ; 
making  a  total  of  171  acres  appropriated  to  the  Bxpositioii.  Although 
somewhat  removed  from  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  city,  it  was  easy 
of  access;  and  being  also  the  property  of  the  government,  and  without 
any  constructions  which  needed  to  be  removed,  it  was  suitable  for  the 
intended  edifice,  and  was  free  from  expense  on  the  score  of  rent. 

The  ground  was  given  up  by  the  government  on  the  28tli  of  September, 
1865,  and  the  first  iron  pillar  of  the  building  was  raised  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1866.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  structure  was  comparatively 
ready  for  the  exhibitors. 

It  is  proper  to  nse  the  word  "comparatively,"  for  there  was  delay  and 
backwardness  on  many  sides;  and  the  opening,  although  it  took  place 
on  the  day  and  hour  announced,  was  a  regulation  rather  than  a  necessity. 
A  few  only  of  the  groups  were  in  a  condition  to  be  fairly  presented  to  the 
public,  and  still  less  to  the  jurors  whose  work  was  to  commence  and  ter- 
minate within  the  first  14  days  of  the  opening  month.  Thanks,  however, 
to  tlie  efforts  of  the  respective  commissions,  and  the  hearty  good- will  of 
the  exhibitors,  those  who  had  seen  with  dismay  the  condition  of  the 
building  on  the  day  when  the  Emperor  and  Empress  dedicated  it  to  its 
beneficent  and  instructive  purposes,  were  certainly  the  most  gladdened 
and  surprised  to  find  a  fortnight  later  that  order  had  sprung  from  chaos, 
and  that  the  vast  idea  of  this  colossal  undertaking  had  crystaUized  into 
an  object  of  beauty. 

As  tbe  season  progressed  the  enclosure  known  as  the  Park  advanced 
in  clearness  and  interest.  Structures  that  ranged  from  tlie  nomadic  hut 
of  an  Esquimaux  to  the  gilded  palace  of  a  sultan,  sprang  up  on  every, 
side.  These  buildings,  being  constructed  by  the  various  governments 
represented,  were  eminently  national,  and,  in  many  instances,  were  faith- 
ftU  reproductions  of  edifices  that  are  of  world-wide  fame.  They  were 
rendered  additionally  interesting  from  the  fact  that,  to  whatever  use  they 
were  devoted,  the  attendants,  either  as  workmen  or  servitors,  were  almost 
invariably  national.    It  was  thiis  possible  in  many  ways  to  risit  the 
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liabitations  and  witness  the  customs  of  the  most  remote  as  of  the  most 
intimate  nations  of  the  earth — a  study  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
inferior  to  any  other  that  was  afforded  on  this  occasion.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned in  this  place  that,  amidst  all  the  allurements  of  strange  designs 
and  blazing  decorations,  the  simple  structures  contrived  for  cheapness, 
and  intended  for  working-men  and  their  families,  attracted  not  only  the 
attention  of  the  public,  but  won  the  highest  prizes  of  the  Juries.  It  may 
surely  be  added  as  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
who  planned  this  immense  and  splendid  show,  was  himself  a  competitor 
in  the  simple  walks  of  useful  ingenuity.  He  gave  the  world  a  palace  of 
nneqixalled  splendor,  and  contributed  himself  a  design  for  small  dwell- 
ings, suitable  for  the  commonest  order  of  laborers.  The  latter  waa  so 
excellent  that  it  received  the  principal  prize  awarded  in  such  competition. 

Thus  in  a  short  time  the  appearance  of  the  Champ  de  Mara  was  totally 
changed.  It  was  no  longer  an  arid,  gravelly  surfece  without  vegetation 
or  adoiTunent.  It  became  a  place  where  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  often 
together  by  accident,  were  purposely  put  side  by  side  for  examination ; 
where  the  traditions  of  generations  could  he  contrasted  \vith  the  latest 
discoveries  and  exjierieuces  of  to-day.  The  vast  elliptical  building  in  the 
centre  occupied  190,000  j-ards,  or  39  acres.  The  circumference  was  1,600 
yards,  or  nearly  a  mile.  Externally  the  effect  was  heavy,  and  by  no 
means  imposing;  but  it  speedily  became  apparent  that  it  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  entire  length 
between  the  Quai  d'Orsay  and  the  military  school  was  1,125  yards,  and 
the  width  between  the  two  avenues  De  Labonrdonnaye  and  De  SufEren 
515  yards. 

The  Exposition  was  divided  into  three  jiortions;  the  first,  called  the 
Park,  comprising  the  palace  and  structures  before  referred  to,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Seine;  the  second,  called  the  Reserved  Garden,  containing 
the  botanical,  horticultural,  and  piscicultural  collections ;  the  third,  called 
BiUancourt,  from  the  name  of  an  island  in  the  Seine,  where  the  agricul- 
tural implements  were  exhibited.  To  fecUitate  the  practical  trials  of  the 
latter,  the  Emperor  was  also  good  enough  to  give  up  to  the  competitors 
all  the  land  and  crops  they  required.  Thus  the  mowing  machines  were 
tried  at  the  Emperor's  farm  at  Fouilleiise,  near  St.  Cloud,  and  the  reapers 
at  the  imperial  estabhshment  at  Vinceunes. 

PREVIOUS  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  was  the  site  of  the  first  French  industrial  exhibition, 
heldin  the  year  1798.  ThishadllOexhlbitors  and  lasted  three  days,  Itwas 
succeeded  by  other  exhibitions  with  a  constantly  increasing  interest 
and  number  of  exhibitors,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  table.  In 
1820  Belgium  and  Holland  united  in  an  exhibition  at  Ghent.  Prussia 
held  an  exhibition  at  Berlin  in  1844,  and  Austria  at  Vienna  in  1846. 
But  the  first  exhibition  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  itniversal  was 
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opened  in  London  in  1861  at  tlie  Crystal  Palate,  constructed  for  tlie 
purpose.  It  was  followed  by  an  exhibition  in  New  York  in  1853,  and  by 
the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855,  held  In  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie, 
also  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes  by  the  Emperor  on  the  1st  of  July,  1867. 

The  second  international  exhibition  in  England  was  opened  in  1862 
and  covered  about  17  acres,  exclusive  of  annexes,  and  had  over  26,000 
exhibitors. 

The  relative  importance  of  thesedifferentexhibitiona,  the  space  covered 
by  each,  and  number  of  exhibitors  and  visitors  as  far  as  ascertained,  is 
given  in  tlie  following  table: 


Year. 

Ni.me  of  couoiry. 

1 
t 

I 

i 

1 
•3 

me 

France 

a 

no    '           33 

'           «i 

ii 

FrBpce  (smnire) 

610 

a,  447 

3,381 
3,!>!iO 

Franee 

' 

1839 

a' 305 

' 

5,49i 
13,937 

ae,027 

5.S48 

m.m 

604,153 

38,653 

10,811 

London'  l-ateniHl-oiml) 

'       "" 

THE  BUILDING. 


The  buildings  erected  for  previous  great  exhibitions  are  generally 
known  aapalaoes,  but  the  structure  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  had  nothing 
in  its  appearance,  as  our  previous  remarks  have  hinted,  suggestive  of  the 
name.  In  its  plan  and  construction  arehltectoral  effects  were  subordin- 
ated to  the  great  end  in  view — the  exhibition  of  the  objects  of  all  nations 
in  such  a  maimer  as  to  invite  and  facilitate  comparison  and  study.  This 
end  was  attained  by  the  classification  of  the  objects  in  groups,  and  their 
arrangement  in  a  corresponding  nmnber  of  galleries  disposed  side  by  side 
concentrically.  As  three  out  of  the  ten  groups — such  as  the  agricultural 
exhibitions,  live  produce,  &e. — conld  not  be  properly  placed  in  the  build- 
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ing,  only  seven  galleries  were  required  and  constructed.  These  galleries^ 
ellipsoidal  in  form  and  one  story  in  height,  composed  the  building. 

The  ground  plan  was  not  exactly  an  ellipse,  it  was  rather  a  rectangle 
with  rounded  ends  and  the  sides  mnning  parallel  wltli  the  adjoining 
avenues.  The  exterior  lines  of  the  two  sides  ran  straight  for  a  space  of  120 
y^^,  one  facing  the  quarter  of  the  Gros-Caillou,  the  other  the  quarter  of 
Crenelle,  and  were  united  by  two  demi-circumferences  of  equal  diameter, 
with  one  side  of  the  rectangle  facing  the  bridge  of  Jena,  and  the  other 
the  military  school.  An  open  space  in  the  centre,  prettily  ornamented 
with  flowers,  statues,  and  foontains,  served  as  the  point  of  radiation  for 
the  seven  enclosing  galleries.  It  was  also  the  site  of  a  central  pavilion 
which  contained  the  exhibition  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  moneys  of 
all  countries. 

In  the  construction  of  this  building  upwards  of  370,000  cubic  metres  of 
soil  had  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  foundations,  drains,  air  pas- 
sages, and  water-pipes.  The  outer  circle  was  excavated  so  as  to  give  a 
succession  of  vaulted  cellars  built  of  stone  and  concrete  and  hme  with 
cement  The  two  interior  galleries  of  the  buOdlug  were  built  of  stone 
and  the  seven  others  of  iron. 

The  outer  circle,  devoted  to  the  engines  and  machinery,  was  the  highest 
and  the  broadest  of  all.  Its  width  was  114  feet,  and  its  height,  to  the 
top  of  the  nave,  81  feet.  The  roof  was  formed  of  corrugated  iron  and 
supported  by  176  iron  pillars  (each  weighing  24,000  pounds)  upon  which 
the  arches  or  ribs  were  placed.  Along  the  centre  of  the  whole  length  of 
this  great  machinery  gallery  or  arcade  an  elevated  platform  was  sup- 
ported upon  iron  columns,  and  afforded  a  safe  and  convenient  promenade 
and  point  of  view  for  the  machinery  below.  It  appeared  to  support  the 
line  of  shafting  by  which  motion  was  communicated  to  the  various 
machines,  but  this  shaftiug  was  sustained  by  a  separate  frame. 

The  supply  of  water  for  this  enormous  structure,  and  for  the  Park  and 
its  various  buildings  and  fountains,  was  obtained  from  the  Seine,  and 
was  raised  by  powerful  steam  pumps  to  a  reservoir  placed  upon  the  high 
ground  on  the  opposite  bank.  This  reservoir  had  a  capacity  of  over 
4,000  cubic  yards  of  water,  and  was  made  water-tight  by  a  lining  of  con- 
crete. The  main  conduit  leading  from  this  reservoir  crossed  the  Seine 
by  the  bridge  of  Jena,  and  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  Complete  details  of  the  hydraulic  service  and  of  the  ventilation 
and  mechanical  appliances  generally  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  this  report  iinder  class  52,  Group  VI. 

AVENUES  OF  COMMTISICATIOK  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
OBJECTS. 


The  avenues  of  communication  within  the  buildings  and  in  the  Park 
may  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  map.  Both  the  Park  and  the 
building  were  bisected  through  the  entire  length  by  one  straight  avenue 
leadingfrora  the  grand  entrance  opposite  the  bridge  of  Jena  to  the  front  of 
the  military  school  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Champ  dc  Mars.    This 
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was  crossed  at  right  angles  by  three  other  broad  avennes  leading  to 
the  side  entrances  upon  the  public  streets.  These  principal  avenues, 
together  with  several  others  at  each  end,  radiating  from  the  central  gar- 
den to  the  outer  circle,  intersected  each  gallery  at  right  angles,  and 
divided  the  whole  building  into  16  sectors  of  neaily  equal  area. 

The  objects  exhibited  by  France  and  its  colonies  occupied  seven  of 
these  sectors;  England  filled  two  and  a  haltj  and  the  United  States  one- 
third  of  one,  exclusive  of  the  displays  in  the  buildings  outside. 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  building  and  the 
disposition  of  its  contents  was  in  harmony  with  the  classification  and 
grouping  adopted  by  the  imperial  commission. 

This  classification  included  10  groups,  subdivided  into  95  classes,  as 
follows : 

Group  1. — Works  of  art,  classes  1  to  5. 

Group  II. — Apparatus  and  applications  of  the  liberal  arts,  classes  6 
to  13. 

Group  m. — l!\irDiture  and  other  objects  for  the  use  of  dweliings, 
classes  14  to  26. 

Group  rV". — Clothing,  including  fabrics,  and  other  objects  worn  upon 
the  person,  classes  27  to  39. 

Group  V. — Products,  raw  and  manufactured,  of  mining  industry,  for- 
estry, &c.,  classes  40  to  46. 

Group  "VT, — Apparatus  and  process  used  in  the  common  arts,  classes 
47  to  66. 

Group  VII. — Food,  firesh  or  preserved,  in  various  states  of  prepara- 
tion, classes  67  to  73. 

Group  VIII. — Live  stock  and  specimens  of  agricultural  buildings, 
classes  74  to  82. 

Group  IX. — Live  produce  and  specimens  of  horticultural  works,  classes 
83  to  88. 

Group  X. — Articles  exhibited  with  the  special  object  of  improving  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  classes  89  to  95. 

To  each  of  the  first  seven  of  these  groups  a  gallery  of  the  building 
was  assigned.  Thus  Group  I,  works  of  art,  occupied  the  inner  circle  or 
gallery  1,  and  so  on  to  Group  Vn,  which  occupied  the  outer  circle. 

By  following  one  of  these  galleries  the  observer  passed  in  succession 
among  the  productions  similar  in  kind  of  different  countries.  By  fol- 
lowing the  avennes  he  passed  successively  through  the  different  produc- 
tions of  the  same  country.  The  student  therefore  could  investigate  the 
condition  of  any  particular  art  or  industry  as  manifested  by  different 
nations,  or  he  could  pursue  his  studies  geographically  and  note  the  char- 
acteristic productions  of  each  country,  and  compare  them  as  a  whole 
with  those  of  other  countries.  The  arrangement  facUitated  exhibition, 
prompted  study  and  comparison,  and  in  these  respects  fully  realized  the 
intentions  of  its  authors. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  classification,  it  was  decided  to  devote  a 
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portion  of  the  inner  gallery,  next  to  the  central  garden,  to  antiquities,  so 
3.8  to  give  a  liistory  of  human  labor. 

Hie  order  in  whicli  the  vaxions  countries  were  ranged  iii  the  building, 
the  space  occupied,  and  the  numher  of  exhihitors  irom  each  country,  ai-e 
shown  in  the  iollowing  table : 


Spa.e™pi.d 

n.,™»et. 

.. 

H 

InthePalac 

n     e      r  . 

On  Ihe  shore. 

Total. 

1^ 

France 

65,Sa8.ft4 
1,995.84 

13,365,31 

8,855.37 
1,771.88 

l,01B.5O 

J    1, 940.  e-i 

3,097.50 
1.1??,  53 

1 :: 

3,576.95 

3,478.47 
5.B82.S5 

88  507.  on 

.,».. 

166,498,36 
16  599  50 

'""1 

6  674  03 
1  46'iW 

S.430  0--' 

"    1 
.,-»{ 

8, 760, 55 

3,743,47 
5,893.65 
48, 33a  00 

1,053.00 
10,308.44 

4,764.50 

9,973.80 

9i*yi60 
1  674  00 

3  lueoo 

Bade 

B    aria      "* 

414 

J' 

Tl               1, 

383 

Norwfl 

411 

4  069 

/ 

14 

JsDiia 

13a 

I 

Bra  a 

Republ™  of  Cenfl  »aA  South  America- 

,,mo. 

'' 

4B.350.00 
77,792.96 

lib  1  * 

1,053.00 
10,308.44 
6,300.00 

Koads 

158,743.88 

303.817.13 

2!,  593. 00 

484,153,00 
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To  Accompany   fhe   General  Heport  _  F'jn  SxpUnatiens    see  pa^^ee  13,14,15,16. 
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GALLEEr  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  LABOE. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  so  arrange  the  antiquities  m  to  give  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  progressive  developinent  of  the  arts  and  form  a  fitting 
introduction  to  their  present  advanced  condition.  Even  the  pre-historic 
relics  of  the  hiuuRrn  race  were  displayed  there  to  complete  the  series. 
The  Exposition  was  thus  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  past.  It 
gave  the  history  of  human  labor  in  various  countries  from  the  earliest 
periods,  and  became  to  a  great  degree  an  exposition  of  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  the  human  race.  It  was  imxwssible  to  pass  successively  from 
the  inspection  of  the  implements  of  stone,  bronze,  iron,  and  finally  of 
steel,  without  recognizing  a  progressive  development  of  humanity.  The 
galleries  of  antiquities  made  the  Exhibition  an  unwritten  history  of  civ- 
ilization which  every  one  could  read,  of  whatever  nation  or  language. 
It  attracted  the  peasant  and  the  scholar,  and  taught  history  and  philos- 
ophy by  the  contrast  of  the  productions  of  human  labor  of  all  periods 
and  countries. 

The  French  exhibit  was  the  most  complete  as  a  whole,  and  was  divided 
by  partitions  into  a  series  of  halls  or  apartments,  so  as  to  more  distinctly 
mark  the  different  periods. 

The  pre-historic  iteriod  was  brought  boldly  forward  by  tlie  extensive 
collections  which  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  Europe  during  the 
past  ten  years — such  as  implements  of  stone  from  the  bone  caverns,  peat 
bogs,  and  from  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland. 

The  cases  were  filled  with  enormous  si>ear  heads  of  flints,  hatchets 
and  other  rudely-made  implements  formed  by  chipping  and  without  pol- 
ish. These  occur  in  association  with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  extinct 
cave  bear,  the  elephant,  and  the  mastodon,  and  specimens  of  these  were 
displayed  in  the  same  cases.  These  rudely-made  implements  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  first  or  earliest  stone  period,  A  second  or  later 
period  of  the  stone  age  is  indicated  by  implements  of  a  superior  finish ; 
such  as  were  ground  down  to  smooth  surfaces,  and  in  some  instances 
polished. 

All  these  objects  of  the  prehistoric  period  were  classified  and  dis- 
played under  the  direction  of  a  commission  with  Jlr,  Edward  Lartet  at 
the  head.  Tlie  interest  attached  to  the  exhibit  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  meeting  during  tlie  progress  of  the  Exposition  of  the  "  Congr^  Inter- 
national ^Anfhropologw  et  d'Arch^logie  Pr^kistoriqwea,''  the  members  of 
which  were  enabled  to  make  studies  and  comparisons  of  the  various  col- 
lections, 

The  next  hall  contained  instruments  of  the  bronze  period,  extending 
to  the  GaUo-Boman.  The  objects  consisted  cliiefly  of  cutting  instruments, 
agricultural  implements,  lamps,  and  objects  of  ornament,  such  as  brace- 
lets of  bronze  and  of  gold,  rings  and  pins.  Of  the  latter  a  large  collec- 
tion  contained  pins  with  a  shi^d  for  the  points,  and  a  spiral  spring  at 
2  U  E 
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tlie  l>ack  almost  identical  in  form  with  some  of  the  patent  pins  of  the 
present  day. 

The  next  hall  was  devoted  to  the  Celtic  and  Gallic  relics,  and  contained 
the  remarkable  gulden  necklaces  li?om  the  museum  of  Toulouse.  The 
representation  of  the  work  of  the  middle  ages  was  characterized  by  a 
variety  of  church  ornaments  and  relies,  such  as  oak  chests,  se^s,  caskets, 
croziers,  bronsisa  set  with  masses  of  rock  crystal,  like  those  of  China  and 
Japan ;  ivory  carvings,  illuminated  missals  of  veUum,  swords,  and  chain 
armor. 

The  fifth  hall  contained  objects  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  the  Eenais- 
sance  period.  Here  weie  found  curiously  fashioned  iron  locks  and  keys, 
cutting  instruments,  jewels,  and  a  few  nearly  spherical  watehea.  The 
enamels  of  limoges  occupied  a  large  space,  and  came  in  great  part  from 
the  collection  of  Baron  Eothschild- 

At  the  entrance  of  the  sixth  hail,  representing  the  arts  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  a  curious  collection  of  high-heeled  boutr 
and  shoes  attracted  considerable  attention.  Here,  also,  were  seen  the 
faiences  of  Eouen,  and  the  productions  of  tlie  renowned  Palisay,  old  fur- 
niture, mirrors,  inlaid  cabinets,  black  letter  books,  and  specimens  of 
bookbinding.  The  collections  of  this  period  were  continued  in  the  halls 
beyond,  and  contained  the  porcelains  of  Sevres,  richly  wrought  table 
services  of  silver,  tapestiies,  miniatures,  snuff-boxes,  thread  lace,  and 
elaborately  decorated  fans. 

Among  the  curious  relics  from  other  countries  the  most  noteworthy 
were  the  cradle  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  the  elaborately  fashioned 
trappings  of  the  horse  that  Mahonuned  rode  in  1331  at  the  siege  of  the 
town  of  Casti-o  el  Itio,  and  a  variety  of  specimens  of  ancient  arms  and 
armors.  The  richest  collection  of  ancient  arras  was  sent  from  the  Impe- 
rial Museum  of  Austria,  and  contained  a  number  of  guns  with  ivory 
stocks,  richly  inlaid  with  metal,  and  steel  bows,  also  mounted  in  ivorj-. 

Among  the  ancient  ornamental  works  and  jewels  of  Austria  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  there  was  a  remarkable  display  of 
tankards,  vases,  and  goblets  of  rock  crystal,  of  great  size,  and  showing 
a  high  degree  of  taste  and  skill  in  the  art  of  the  lapidary  at  that  time. 

There  were  several  interesting  relics  and  works  of  ancient  art  in  the 
English  section,  among  them  a  table  covered  with  silver  in  r&powssS,  or 
beaten  work,  belonging  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  another  table 
made  in  1700.  A  selection  of  old  armor  from  the  Tower  of  London  occu- 
pied one  of  the  cases,  and  in  another  were  various  specimens  of  silver 
and  gold  plate,  and  tablets  of  Wedgewood's  porcelain. 

Although  the  coDection  of  antiquities  as  a  whole  was  very  large  and 
interesting,  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  progress 
of  human  labor  up  to  the  present  time.  The  wonderful  advances  made 
in  the  mechanical  arts  of  the  present  century,  and  the  various  applica- 
tions of  science  to  the  arts,  were  not  historically  shown.  The  collection 
was  also  deficient  in  representations  of  the  ancient  arts  and  civilization 
of  China,  Japan,  of  Egypt,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru. 
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Class  1.  Paiktibgs  in  Oil.— Class  2.  Other  Paintings  asd  Bra  wings.— Or  ass  3, 
Sculpture,  Die-sinking,  Stone,  anj>  Camro  EMcitAVisG.— Class  4.  Architectural 
Designs  and  Mouels.— Class  5.  ENGRAViMe  and  LiTHOCRAi'HY. 

CLASS  1.— PAINTINGS  IN  OIL. 

The  interior  circle  of  the  Exposition  was,  as  already  indicated,  devoted 
to  ■works  of  art.  thus,  by  an  arrangement  which,  if  accidental,  was,  at 
all  events,  poetic,  we  passed  from  the  gross  necessities  of  life  such  as 
the  cereals,  the  wines,  &c.,  to  the  machinery  which  represents  industrial 
force;  to  the  manufactures  which  conduce  to  Individual  comfort;  to  the 
instruments  which  add  to  the  intelligent  perception  of  all  natoral  phe- 
nomena, and  so  to  that  last  and  refining  phase  where  the  imma,gination 
excites  its  most  powerful  and  refining  influence. 

The  fine  arts  natorally  involve  certain  cognate  professions.  Group  I 
was  therefore  made  up  of  five  classes,  thus  tabulated:  1.  Paintings  in 
oil;  2.  Other  paintings  and  drawings;  3.  Sculpture,  die-sinking,  stone 
and  cameo  engraving;  4.  Ardiitectural  designs  and  models;  5.  Engrav- 
ing and  lithography.  The  various  article*  exhibited  in  these  classes 
occupied  a  considerable  but  broken  space  in  the  Exposition.  Several 
nations  feeling  that  the  space  allotted  to  them  for  pictures  in  the  first 
gallery,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  was  subdivided  into 
fourteen  compartments,  was  inadequate,  declined  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  They  foimd  it  preferable  to  erect  stnictures  of  their  own  in  the  Paik. 
The  statuary  was  more  houseless  thain  the  pictures,  and  was  scattered, 
not  always  diaadvantageoualy  for  effect,  through  the  entire  surfece  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  The  theory  on  which  the  central  gallery  was 
devoted  to  the  flue  arts  was,  perhaps,  good,  but  practically  it  was  open 
to  serious  objection.  The  rapidly  closing  concentric  lines  had  the  effect 
of  presenting  many  of  the  best  works  at  inconvenient  angles.  This  was 
particnlairly  the  case  in  the  small  portions  devoted  to  foreign  countries, 
which,  being  in  the  elbows  of  the  building,  were  exposed  to  many  cross 
lights.  Probably  no  two  sections  were  more  unfortunate  in  this  re^ieet 
than  the  American  and  English.  They  occupied  the  same  gallery  and 
worthily.  But  the  United  States,  witii  nothing  to  complain  of  in  their 
portion  of  the  gallery  itself,  were  unhappily  compelled  by  the  number  of 
their  contributions  to  take  refoge  for  the  surplus  in  the  adjacent  passage, 
called  by  a  ludicrous  accident  of  neighborhood  "the  street  of  Africa." 
In  no  respect  of  light  or  atmosphere  could  this  be  considered  a  favorable 
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location;  but  it  had  its  advantages  in  point  of  popularity.  Alarge pro- 
portion of  those  who  even  transiently  visited  the  Exposition  parsed 
through  this  artery,  and,  it  may  be  presumed  fixim  their  expressions, 
were  gratified  with  and  interested  in  the  display  which  was  provided  for 
their  examination. 

One-half  the  entire  space — and  the  best  half  because  the  lateral  half — 
was  occupied  by  works  of  art  contributed  by  French  artists.  It  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  a  brief  review  like  tlie  present  to  discuss 
the  merit  of  individual  pictures,  or  to  contest  the  claims  of  the  French 
school  of  art,  which  most  assuredly  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself, 
and  which,  without  question,  was  nobly  and  amply  represented.  It  is 
agreeable  to  the  writers  of  this  report  to  state  this  at  once,  for,  from  some 
discussions  hi  the  preliminary  committees  appointed  on  the  subject  of  the 
fine  arts,  it  was  understood  that  the  collection,  although  admirable,  did 
not  by  any  means  represent  the  full  vigor  of  the  nation.  Owing  to  this 
cause  it  has  been  stated  by  writers  of  eminence  that  the  display  was  not 
equal  to  that  made  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndnstrie  in  1855. 

But  it  was  rich  in  the  French  masters  who  are  most  known  and 
admired  in  America,  many  of  whom  indeed  were  on  the  jiuy  and  received 
the  highest  honors  that  were  awarded  to  the  class.  G6rome  was  repre- 
sented by  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  singularly  accurate  and 
impressive  scenes,  depicting  for  the  most  part  the  savage  side  of  eastern 
life  or  the  similar  episodes  of  Eoman  historj-.  There  was  notliing  from 
this  artist,  however,  that  was  unknown  to  Americans.  The  majority  are 
familiar  in  a  photographic  form,  and  several  are  owned  by  our  private 
collectors  who  loaned  them  for  the  present  occasion.  The  same  remark 
apphes  to  tlie  productions  of  Meissonler,  whose  minute  masterpieces, 
difiicidt  to  obtain  and  highly  prized  by  their  fortunate  possessors,  are 
great  favorites  in  America.  Eaich  of  these  masters  contributed  more 
than  a  dozen  works — children  of  studios  that  had  been  scattered  for 
years,  but  had  been  brouglit  together  by  the  interest  of  the  Exposition 
and  tlie  worthy  pride  of  their  creators  who  gatliered  them  together  for 
this  solemnity.  G^rome  and  Meissonier  represent  the  most  jropular  form 
of  French  art,  or  rather  that  phase  of  it  which,  requiring  the  greatest 
acctu-acy  of  detail  and  closeness  of  study,  produces  its  results  at  long 
intervals,  in  small  forms,  and  with  extreme  concentration  of  thought 
and  action.  The  canvases  are  of  the  most  modest  cabinet  dimensions, 
and  protest  with  singular  emphasis  against  the  vastness  which  vulgarizes 
the  many  battle-pieces  of  the  larger  national  pictore  galleries.  Nothing 
conld  be  more  dramatic  or  free  from  the  clap-trap  of  commonplace  than 
Meissonier's  picture  of  "Napoleon  I  in  Eussia."  The  tone  of  tlie  work, 
expressing  a  disaster  without  depicting  it;  its  fulness  of  detail  and  clear 
faithfulness  of  particulars,  cannot  be  sufficiently  iiraised.  A  work  of 
almost  equal  importance  represents  "Napoleon  III  at  Solferino."  Both 
indicate  a  larger  scope  in  composition  than  we  are  apt  to  expect  in  this 
fine  colorist  and  genial  bnt  microscopic  artist,  who  usually  is  content  with 
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one  or  two  figures.  G6rome  lias  been  accused  of  liartlness  in  tie  matter 
of  drawing,  and  a  selection  of  subjects  whicb  are  ordinarily  painful,  or, 
at  all  events,  repulsive.  ConeeionB  of  tbis  reproach  be  exhibited  a  paint- 
ing called  "Louis  XIV  and  Molifere,"  in  which  the  monarch  and  the  poet 
are  exhibited,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  point  of  conde- 
scension. The  courtiers  express  their  ama^^ement  and  contempt  at  the 
easy  ways  of  the  writer,  but  the  King  is  obviously  overwhelmed.  Such 
a  subject  naturidly  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  contrast  of  many 
physiognomies,  and  for  the  display  of  much  variety  in  the  matter  of 
color  and  costume.  The  success  of  G^rome  in  this  new  field  has  not 
been  pronounced  as  positive.  Most  impartial  sjjectators  regarded  the 
stem,  nay,  dismal  tragedy  of  the  "Duel  after  the  Masquerade"  with 
more  interest  than  the  insipid  smiles  and  supercilious  sneers  of  the  big- 
wigged  actors  who  make  up  the  tableau  of  "  Louis  XIV  and  Moli6re." 
Thus  it  would  seem,  so  far  as  the  Exposition  of  1867  permits  us  to  judge, 
that  Meissonier  can  st^  more  easily  and  successfiiHy  out  of  his  ordinarj- 
sphere  of  action  than  G^rome.  Both,  be  it  added,  are  great  and  strong, 
and  the  deviations  noticed  are  a  matter  of  cariosity  rather  than  of  criti- 

Ver/  different  from  these  pillars  in  art  is  Corot,  a  painter  whose  every 
work  is  extolled  to  the  skies  or  condemned  to  pitiless  ridicule  by  his 
countrymen.  So  far,  no  other  people  has  put  itself  to  the  tiouble  of 
going  to  either  of  these  extremes.  In  New  York,  Corot's  pictui'es  were 
exhibited  without  producing  even  a  pecuniary  result.  They  were  returned 
with  promptness  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  many  visitors  from 
the  other  side  of  the  AtlantJe  were  surprised  to  find  them  turn  up  again 
in  the  Exposition.  The  artist  has  touched  the  whole  range  of  art,  and 
his  knowledge  is  as  undisputed  as  his  eccentricity.  He  has  a  stj'le  of 
his  own,  inasmuch  as  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  imitating  it;  neverthe- 
less it  has  many  admirers.  It  is  characterized  by  a  singular  vajwriuess 
of  color,  and  a  consequent  fUintness  of  outline  which  suggests  haste,  but 
is  the  result  of  an  elaborate  effort  to  be  dreamy.  To  live  in  a  constant 
atmosphere  of  fog,  surrounded  by  objects  of  ghostly  aspect,  is  not  agree- 
able to  most  speetatoi^;  but  such  as  »tb  predisposed  this  way  ^vill  find 
congenial  feeling  in  the  canvases  of  the  eccentric  Corot. 
.  Classical  art  was  represented  by  Cabanel,  who  had  six  pictures — three 
of  the  niunber  being  on  epic  subjects,  and  the  other  three  portraits. 
The  largest  of  the  former  was  from  "Milton's  Paradise  Lost,"  and  rep- 
resented the  Deity  surrounded  by  his  heavenly  ministers — an  eftbrt  which 
is  seldom  successful,  and  was  not  rendered  so  on  this  occasion.  This 
and  its  companions,  however,  displayed  great  academic  skill  and  the 
influence  of  a  school  which  makes  the  study  of  the  form  the  first  neces- 
sity of  its  existence,  and  which  has  recently  lost  its  greatest  exponents 
in  the  lamented  Ingres  and  Flandrin. 

In  a  semi-classical  vein,  but  with  a  quaint  infusion  of  sentiment  and 
allegory,  were  i"any  works,  mostly  by  artists  who  owe  their  education  to 
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the.  liberality  of  the  government.  Tlie  productions  of  Hainon,  Eouge- 
reau,  and  others,  are  of  this  agreeable  dass.  These  gentlemen  have 
each,  at  various  times,  taken  the  prix  de  Rome.  This  is  more  than  a 
recompense:  it  is  like  a  presentation  to  a  college,  and  means  a  classical 
education.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  at  the  academy  competition 
to  gain  it  are,  for  five  years,  nursed  and  cherished  as  men  of  superior 
ability  aiwl  trained  in  a  settled  and  severe  way.  They  are  sent  to  Rome, 
and  during  each  year  of  their  sojourn  in  the  Imperial  City  they  are 
expected  to  send  specimens  of  their  progress  to  the  powers  of  the 
academy  in  Paris.  Tliese  specimens  are  preserved  with  national  care, 
being  placed  in  a  building  where  they  are  at  all  proper  times  ex^wsed  to 
the  view  of  the  public.  The  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  and  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg are,  to  a  great  extent,  representations  of  the  art  progress  of  the 
country,  and  the  pupils  who  each  year  contribute  to  their  treasures 
remember  that  they  have  vast  reputations  to  contend  with.  They  are 
encouraged,  too,  with  the  reflection  that  these  repxitations  were  no  greater 
than  their  own  when  their  fortunate  possessors  sent  their  first  contribu- 
tions to  the  academy.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  tlie  earliest  of 
these  canvases  was  sent  by  Sarrabat,  and  bears  the  date  of  1688.  The 
school,  which  also  comprises  an  academy  of  architecture,  was  estab- 
lished in  1648 — the  architectural  section  being  founded  in  1671,  and  the 
pupils  being  sent  to  Greece  instead  of  Italy.  It  includes  also  tliree 
studios  for  sculpture,  one  for  copi>erplate  engraving,  and  one  for  engrav- 
ing on  medals  and  fine  stones.  A  competition  for  the  Qran4  prix  Se 
Rome  takes  place  every  year  for  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects; 
every  two  years  for  engravers;  every  three  years  for  engravers  on 
medals  and  fine  stones.  After  remaining  two  years  at  Kome  the  young 
students  are  permitted  to  travel.  Engravers  on  medals  and  fine  stones 
have  only  tliree  years'  provision  made  for  them,  and  must  remain  two 
years  in  Eome.  The  governor  of  the  establishment  sends  official  reports 
every  six  months  of  the  progress  and  pursuits  of  the  jiupils. 

So  far  as  painting  is  concerned  strict  attention  to  design  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  But  as  the  manner  of  the  age  drifts  slowly  &om 
the  stern  manner  of  tiie  ancients  we  find,  as  in  tte  case  of  the  artists 
just  named,  a  tendency  to  fanciful  subjects,  with  just  sufftcient  of  the 
classic  element  to  remind  the  spectator  of  good  training  and  of  the  intel- 
lectual restraint  of  other  and  older  schools  where  inanimate  art  was  con- 
ventionalized by  uniformity  and  straightness  in  such  tilings  as  foliage, 
and  animate  art  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
nude  figure. 

Hamon's  pictures  are  familiar  everywhere.  They  have  been  reproduced 
by  the  process  of  the  engraver  equally  with  that  of  the  photographer. 
Every  one  has  seen  in  some  way  a  reproduction  of  his  "Aurora,"  where 
the  goddess  of  morning  sips  from  the  lips  of  the  cup  the  first  liba- 
tion of  day.  The  pose  of  the  figure  is  charming,  and  whilst  showing 
the  coquettish  knowledge  of  the  female  form  which  French  artists  pos- 
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seSB  and  display  witli  a  gracefulness  all  their  own,  it  seems  also  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  life  study  which  those  who  win  the  prUe  de 
Rome  are  expected  to  pursue.  Bougereau  is  perhaps  less  known  in 
America.  He  is  more  severe  than  Hamon,  and  his  sense  of  color  is  more 
ITOsitive.  The  object  of  referring  to  these  artista  is  not  so  much  to 
explain  what  they  have  doue,  and  still  less  to  tell  the  American  i)eople 
how  tiiey  have  done  it,  which  indeed  would  be  a  difficult  task.  But,  to 
add  a  flirtlier  statement,  they  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  before 
the  most  intelligent  community  in  the  world.  Whatever  comes  from 
their  easel  is  in  demand — great  demand— a  demand  which  can  scarcely 
be  supplied.  It  is  i>leasant  to  know,  therefore,  that  a  portion  of  the 
time  so  much  occupied  is  devoted  to  other  purposes.  It  is  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  such  thoroughly  informed  iu^tiste  that  the  government  manufac. 
tories  of  France  owe  their  unquestionable  pre-eminence. 

The  government  of  France  indeed  exercises  a  direct  and  practical 
influence  on  art  which  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  jiaternal  iu  the 
means  it  aflbrds  to  its  yoiith  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  study, 
and  it  is  liberal  in  purchasing  what  has  been  done.  Out  of  the  625 
niunbers  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  as  appertaining  to  France,  no  fewer 
than  252  are  contributed  by  the  government.  Many  of  the  others,  as 
we  have  before  hinted,  were  loaned  for  the  special  occasion  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, being  traced  by  their  painters  to  their  distant  homes  in  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds. 

The  dramatic  phase  of  historic  art — that  in  which  an  action  is  expressed 
to  the  ey*— was  very  largely  represented.  From  the  soldier  wlio  wraps 
his  wounded  leg  in  his  pocket-handkercliief,  to  the  tyrant  who  lays  his 
head  prayerfidly  on  tlie  block,  it  is  in  this  department  tlie  same  thing, 
namely,  a  matter  of  what  can  be  remembered  or  felt,  and  mainly  in 
French  ai-t,  of  what  can  be  remembered.  The  Innumerable,  colossal,  and 
tedious  battle  pieces  which  prevail  in  every  museum  of  France  are  an 
evidence  of  this.  Versailles  tells  the  history  of  France  with  the  coarse, 
smoky  gusto  of  a  dragoon.  Tliroughout  the  pitiless  range  of  chambers 
there  is  not  a  scene  which  recalls  a  pleasing  incident  of  battle,  of  tri- 
umph, or  of  defeat.  The  battle  pieces  at  the  Exposition  were  ahnost 
entirely  of  this  character.  They  displayed  an  idea  of  action,  a  thorough 
sense  of  what  is  called  situation,  and  an  utterly  faithfid  amount  of  details, 
topographical,  military,  and  otherwise.  To  the  eye  not  inanately  tutored 
to  the  beauties  of  red,  there  seemed  too  much  in  these  productions,  but 
the  uniform  which  offends  the  foreign  eye  from  its  brilliancy  is  naturally 
the  recognition  point  of  Frenchmen,  and  appealing  with  earnestness  to 
the  recollection,  recalls  the  hveliest  interest.  The  government,  of  course, 
was  the  principal  exhibitor  iu  this  department.  The  pictures  were  the 
product  of  commissions  given  to  various  artists  and  intended  for,  or  bor- 
rowed from,  various  museums  of  the  country.  History  and  poetry  alike 
delight  to  record  the  triumphs  of  valor,  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that 
painting  has  attempted  to  do  so.    The  attempts  have  nowhere  been  so 
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successful  as  iii  France.  It  ma.y  be  questioned  if  any  one  -mil  desire  to 
essay  more  than  Yvon  has  accomplished,  an  artist  of  si^lendid  abilitieSj 
whose  two  pictures  of  the  "Taking  of  tlie  Malakoff,"  and  the  "Struggle 
in  the  Gorge  of  Malakoff,"  are  perfect,  but  it  may  he  asked  if  such  gigan- 
tic ijroductions  are  desirable  even  as  records  of  patriotism.  As  works 
of  art  they  excite  the  regret  that  such  splendid  ability  should  he  thrown 
away  on  a  scene  which  could  he  rendered  with  greater  effect,  and  pre- 
cisely the  same  color,  at  a  muior  theatre  of  the  city. 

Nearly  Ave  per  cent,  of  all  the  pictures  exhibited  in  the  French  depart- 
ment were  battle  pieces.  The  three  wliich  from  their  real  seuthuent  and 
vigor  of  drawing  attracted  the  most  attention  were  by  Protais :  "The 
Morning  before  the  Attack,"  the  "Evening  after  the  Combat,"  and  tJie 
'fEetum  to  Camp,"  a  work  of  verj'  singular  vigor,  although  windy,  and 
which  was  contributed  by  tlie  celebrated  BeUanger.  It  depicts  the  episode 
of  Waterloo,  described  in  every  French  history,  but  which  Victor  Hugo 
has  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  refuting,  namely,  that  the  Old  Guard 
was  prepared  to  die,  but  not  to  smrender. 

In  iinimal  paintings  the  French  department  was  represented  by  Eosa 
Bonheur,  Fromentiii,  and  Troyon,  deceased.  Animal  paintings,  or,  to 
speak  more  closely,  the  desire  for  auimal  paintings,  is  the  fancy  of  a  day. 
Judging  from  the  productions  of  the  artists  named,  it  would  seem  that 
the  fency  is  somewhat  out  of  fashion.  Eosa  Bonheur's  powers  were  finely 
repi-esented,  but  recent  productions  of  the  lady  do  not  maintain  her  very 
high  reputation. 

Of  that  large  class  of  subjects  which  are  called  "genre,"  and  which 
relate  to  little  episodes  of  life  or  i>eculiarities  of  costume,  there  was  an 
endless  variety.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  French  artists  iu  this 
respect,  may  be  mentioned  Plassau,  Fichel,  Pouhnouche,  and  Wetter, 
who  each  exhibited  a  number  of  interesting  figure  subjects  charmingly 
suggestive  and  exquisitely  painted.  Of  the  painters  of  rustic  life,  Bretou 
and  Jlillet  preserved  their  well-known  pre-eminence. 

In  the  way  of  landscape  artists,  the  most  agreeable  and  well  kno'vvu 
were  Theodore  Rousseau,  Lambinet,  Daubigny,  Cabat,  and  Bupr^ ;  the 
most  singular  was  Corot. 

The  French  collection,  as  before  remarked,  consists  of  no  fewer  than 
625  pictures,  of  which  many  were  the  personal  property  of  tlie  Emperor 
or  the  nation.  It  was  said  by  French  critics  that  the  display  did  not 
indicate  any  progress,  and  contained  very  httle  that  was  new.  With 
few  exceptions  all  the  important  pictures  had  been  exhibited  elsewhere. 
This  remark,  however,  apphes  with  equal  force  to  every  other  natiou. 
The  flue  wts  department  of  the  great  undertaking  was  intended  as  an 
exposition,  not  as  a  competition.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  unfair 
to  have  given  such  marked  preference  to  reputations.  As  an  exposition 
it  was  exceptional  excellence,  and  represented  very  forcibly  the  promi- 
nent position  occupied  by  several  axtists  of  France. 
There  were  four  nations  who^  not  finding  themselves  sufficiently  pro- 
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Tided  with  space  in  the  interior,  obtaiaed  permission  to  bnild,  and  there- 
upon erected  galleries  of  their  own  in  the  Park.  These  were  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  HoUaiid,  and  Bavaria.  Of  these  outside  collections  the 
moat  important  was  tliat  made  by  the  government  of  Belgium,  it  con- 
sisting of  18G  pictures,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  It  was  more  a  dis- 
play of  individual  and  well-established  reputations  than  a  competition 
of  numbers.  Of  the  ISC  firamea  no  fewer  than  52  were  contributed  by 
Ave  artists  oidy.  These  were  Leys,  Stevens,  Willems,  Verlat,  and  Clays, 
(marine.)  The  names  suggest  almost  everything  that  is  vital  in  the  Bel- 
gian school.  Of  the  live,  the  least  known  in  America  is  Al&ed  Stevens. 
This  aiUst  has  no  ifewer  than  18  pictures,  all  of  them  of  cabinet  size,  and 
having  for  subjects  famUiar  episodes  of  life,  many  of  them  touching  and 
simple,  and  all  of  them  interesting  to  the  eye.  Thus  the  picture  called 
"Tons  les  Bonheurs,"  representing  the  serene  content  and  bliss  of 
a  young  mother  nursing  her  infant,  may  be  cited  as  a  liappy  illus- 
tration of  the  artist's  powers.  Stevens  paints  with  great  boldness,  and 
his  coloring  from  it«  brilliancy  is  occasionally  offensive  to  the  eye,  but 
his  power  is  unquestionable.  In  his  selection  of  subjects,  however,  he 
sonietimes  borders  on  the  "demi-monde."  This  is  a  S&vlt  which  cannot 
be  charged  against  liis  colleague  Willems,  whose  extreme  delicacy  of 
fancy  is  apt  to  invade  the  realms  of  the  insipid.  No  one  ever  under- 
stood the  swirl  of  a  lady's  satin  dress  better  than  Willems,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  this  t«xture  is  singularly  exact.  Indeed,  the  details  of  all  his 
work  are  remarkable  for  their  truth  and  delicacy.  They  are  never  in  the 
way,  and  interest  the  mind  only  as  a  part  of  the  recoUeetion  of  a  very 
charming  impression.  The  subjects  selected  by  Willems  are  of  the  sim- 
plest charactter,  and  neither  suggest  invention  nor  any  other  form  of  intel- 
lectual activity.  But  as  they  invariably  represent  a  lady  of  refined 
api)earance  and  elegant  costume,  with  hair  and  eyes  of  exquisite  hues, 
they  never  fail  to  be  interestihg.  As  specimens  of  faithfal  and  consci- 
entious work  they  are  unequalled.  The  most  important  work  exhibited 
by  this  renowned  artist,  and  one  which  marks  an  ambitious  step  in  the 
way  of  composition,  was  "  L'accouchfe,"  a  quiet  interior  which  two  vis- 
itors  are  entering  on  tip-toe.  A  young  wife  sleeps  peaeefully  on  a  bed, 
and  not  far  from  her  is  the  niu'se  holding  in  her  arms  the  first  offspring 
of  a  happy  house.  The  tone  of  the  picture  and  the  treatment  are  in 
every  way  admirable.  The  subject  too  is  clearly  expressed ;  a  soft  and 
tranquil  stillness,  not  of  death,  but  of  exhaustion,  hangs  about  the  apart- 
ment like  a  spell.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  disturb  that  fair  young  mother. 
"Two  lovers  exchanging  a  ring,"  another  large  picture— if  the  term  can 
be  used  of  this  artist,  whose  canvases  are  always  of  the  smallest — dis- 
plays the  indications  of  a  new  style,  bolder  in  color  and  in  treatment 
than  that  with  which  heretofore  we  have  been  femiliar.  There,  is  no 
artist,  possibly  with  the  exception  of  Coomans,  who  understands  so 
thoroughly  how  to  harmonize  the  most  delicate  tints. 
A  thorough  contrast  in  this  respect  is  found  in  the  12  works  exhibited 
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by  the  Baron  Leys,  the  pre-Eaphaelite  prophet  of  tlie  Netlieriands,  The 
characteristics  of  this  singular  mediseval  style  are  too  pronounced  to 
escape  notice.  The  prevailing  color  is  dead  red  or  brick  color.  Bricks 
indeed  of  every  color  are  favorite  objects  Trith  the  baron,  as  also  are  the 
cobble-stones  which  line  his  thoroughfares  with  painftU  distinctness. 
An  the  figures  stand  with  their  legs  astride,  a  position  more  comfortable 
than  graeeftil.  All  the  legs  are  in  red  stockings,  which,  added  to  tlie 
cobble-stones  and  the  bricks,  contribute  to  a  massive  monotony  of  tone 
which,  no  doubt,  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  period  and  might  ser^e 
as  a  -wamlng  to  the  present  generation.  In  the  faces  there  is  invariably 
a  painful  expression,  as  if  the  toothache  were  a  mediseval  invention  that 
had  recently  been  discovered.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  laughable 
side  of  this  school.  But  it  has  another  and  a  serious  significance.  These 
lurching  and  lugubrious  figures  that  seem  to  be  falling  out  of  the  frames 
are  at  least  correctly  garbed.  Every  detail  of  dress  or  habitation  or 
decoration  is  the  result  of  learned  investigation  and  study.  The  details 
of  Leys's  pictures  are  revelations  of  archseological  lore.  To  a  certain  class 
of  minds,  too,  this  seeming  antiquity  is  iiresistible.  Leys's  pictures  were 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The  subjects  were  taken  for  the  most  part  from 
the  stirring  period  of  the  great  struggle  with  Spain  for  religious  and 
civil  liberty  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Verlat's  tendencies  are  more  classic.  He  exhibited  a  very  beautiful 
"Virgin  and  Child,"  a  work  quite  exceptional  in  its  excellences.  Also 
a  "  Dead  Christ  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  farther  of  the  pictures  in  this  excel- 
lent collection.  The  taidency  of  the  Belgian  school  is  ambitiously 
French,  except  in  the  case  of  Leys,  wlio  is  individual  and  pre-Raphaelistic. 
Tlie  government  of  Holland  exhibits  170  pictures,  among  which  are 
many  works  of  unquestionable  excellence.  Israels  is  the  head  of  this 
school,  and  is  distinguished  by  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  simplicity  of 
statement.  He  had  five  frames,  all  of  which  were  worthy  of  attention. 
But  it  is  evident  that  this  artist  and  nearly  aU  the  others  in  the  gallery 
attach  more  importance  to  the  teachings  of  the  French  school  than  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Dutch.  Bles,  Alma,  Tadema,  Bukkerhorff,  Schendel, 
Scheltema,  and  Verveer,  contributed  acceptably  to  the  disi)lay. 

The  Swiss  collection  was  composed  of  112  pictures,  most  of  them  of 
local  interest  ^\'herc  indeed  could  a  Swiss  artist  find  grander  scenes 
for  study  than  those  of  his  own  country  1 

Bavaria,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  had,  like  the  three  preceding 
countries,  her  own  building  in  the  Park  for  the  display  of  hei'  art  treas- 
ures. Her  principal  artists  were  PUoty,  Horschelt,  Adam,  Schuets, 
Schwind,  and  Lizzenmayer,  in  figure  subjects;  Woltz,  in  cattle  pieces; 
Lier,  in  landscapes;  and  Lenbach,  in  portraits.  The  number  of  oil  paint- 
ings contributed  by  Bavaria  was  211.  A  large  proportion  were,  avow- 
e(Uy,  sent  for  sale,  and  hence  the  display  was  neither  so  national  nor  so 
good  as  in  other  countries. 
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Prussia,  for  reasons  of  various  kinds,  did  not  do  justice  to  herself. 
Many  of  her  best  artists  were  unrepresented.  The  number  of  works  in 
iUl  wiis  but  98,  and  a  large  proportion  was  the  property  of  the  artists. 
Nevertheless  there  were  several  worlts  of  interest,  such  as  Knaus'a  "  8al- 
timbauque,"  well  known  by  the  engraving,  and  others  equally  feniihar 
to  the  fl-equenters  of  our  print-shops.  Knaus's  style  is  genial  and  ear- 
nest, and  he  possesses  the  i>ower  of  concentration  in  an  eminent  degree, 

Austria  contributed  89  pictures,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
"Diet  of  Warsaw,  1773,"  by  Mattjjik,  a  very  bold  and  well-distributed 
composition,  laid  on  in  heavy  but  effective  masses  of  color. 

Spain  was  represented  by  42,  Portugal  by  23,  Greece  by  4,  Denmark 
by  29,  Sweden  by  54,  and  Norway  by  45  oil  paintings. 

Among  the  63  contributions  of  Kussia  were  several  that  attracted 
attention.  The  subijects  were  mostly  original,  but  the  treatment  had  no 
distinctive  national  characteristic.  It  was,  however,  good,  and  worthy 
of  comparisou  with  the  best  in  the  gallery.  Such  comparison  would  be 
out  of  place  here.  The  principal  contributions  were  Gu^,  sacred  sub- 
ject; Sinunler,  history;  Peroff,  Kizzoni,  and  Popoff,  genre;  Kotzehue, 
battles;  and  Clodt,  landscapes, 

Italy,  the  motlier  of  arts,  contributed  51  oil  paintings,  none  of  which 
were  distinctive,  and  but  few  of  which  were  above  mediocrity.  The 
Papal  states  sent  25,  Turkey  7  paintings. 

Next  in  the  order  of  the  catalogue — ^which  we  have  followed,  except 
when  speaking  of  the  establishments  in  the  Park — came  the  limited  space 
allotted  to  the  United  States  of  America.  In  another  portion  of  this 
reiHJrt,  demoted  to  the  special  consideration  of  objects  exhibited  in  the 
American  department,  will  be  found  a  description  of  the  75  works 
there  put  on  view.  The  collection  was  in  every  way  a  creditable  one. 
The  foundry  scene  of  Weir  was  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  Expo- 
sition; indeed,  it  was  entitled  to  even  greater  consideration,  for  it  was  the 
only  work  of  its  kind.  The  landscapes  of  Church,  Kensett,  and  Bier- 
stadt  were  also  eminently  national,  and  the  productions  of  Boughton, 
Huntingdon,  Hart,  Johnson,  Healy,  Hunt,  Whistler,  &c,,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  connoiseurs  who  knew  nothing  of  their  origin.  For,  be  it  remem- 
bered, most  of  these  paintings  occupied  the  extreme  end  of  the  English 
gallery,  and  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  tliey  formed  a  portion  of  it. 
This  in  itself  was  no  advantage.  Nothing  can  convince  a  continental 
critic  that  art  is  either  known  or  ijracticed  in  the  British  isles;  and, 
owing  to  this  cause,  the  stranger  paid  but  passing  heed  to  what  was 
there  displayed. 

In  the  schools  we  have  so  far  hastily  glanced  at  there  has  been  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  of  effort,  which  we  have  explamed  by  describing  the  mode 
of  study  practiced  by  France,  French  influence  in  art  at  this  moment 
extends  to  every  continental  country.  The  distinctiveness  of  the  Dus- 
seldorff  school  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Tliat,  too,  it  is  evident,  will 
become  French.    It  is  useless  to  look  elsewhere.    But  if  we  cross  the 
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channel  we  shall  find  a  totally  different  state  of  affairs.  Instead  of 
5,000  men  who  paint  precisely  alike,  and  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
the  order  of  their  intellectual,  emotional,  or  mechanical  force,  we  ^lall 
not  find  five  who  have  agreed  on  any  settled  plan  or  style.  The  lack  of 
regular  methodical  instruction,  comhined  with  a  total,  or  almost  total, 
deficiency  of  government  support,  throws  the  art  student  entirely  on  his 
own  resources.  He  is  compelled  to  seek  the  manner  which  is  readiest  to 
him,  and  select  the  subjects  which  are  more  congenial  to  private  taste. 
Tlie  government  will  neither  show  him  the  way  which  is  best,  nor  reward 
his  efforts  for  pursuing  it  succesafully.  A  certain  number  of  picture  gal- 
leries, to  be  sure,  are  provided,  and  the  student  may  do  as  he  likes  about 
following  the  style  of  any  master  there  exposed.  No  direct  influence 
controls  Ma  studies,  and  he  consequently  wanders.  There  is  something 
to  be  regretted  in  this,  but  a  great  deal,  also,  to  be  commended.  Self- 
help  is  tedious  and  slow  in  its  results,  but  it  has  often  proved  that  it  is 
the  best  kind  of  help,  and  certainly  in  art,  as  in  everything  else,  it  has 
shown  on  many  occasions  that  it  is  better  than  blind  subjection  to  estab- 
lished rule.  There  is  character  in  the  English  exltibition,  as  there  is  in 
the  American — so  much  character,  so  much  contrast,  so  much  individual 
effort,  that  the  diUetant  who  is  familiar  only  with  the  smooth  competi- 
tion of  the  schools  is  bewildered,  and  condemns  where,  perhaps,  it  might 
be  better  to  investigate.  Certain  it  is  that  the  French  critics  liave  been 
unusually  severe  on  the  English  exhibition,  and  glso  on  the  pictures 
exhibited  in  tlie  American  section.  The  remarks  we  have  made  may 
seem  an  easy  way  of  accounting  for  this  severity.  They  have,  at  all 
events,  their  value  with  unprejudiced  persons. 

CLASS  2.— OTHEE  PAmTINGS  ASD  DRAWINGS. 

Under  tlds  general  head  were  comprised  miniatures,  aquarelles,  pastels 
and  di-awings  of  all  kinds;  paintings  on  enamel,  on  porcelain,  on  crock- 
ery; cartoons  for  frescoes  and  for  glass  windows;  mosaics. 

Water-color  drawing  (aquarelle)  or  painting  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  new  art.  It  has  been  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  Eng- 
land, where  Turner  is  stUl  regarded  as  its  best  exponent.  On  the  con- 
tinent it  has  attracted  some  attention,  but  it  is  regarded  with  distrust. 
Water-color  drawing  differs  from  oil-color  painting  in  many  mechatucal 
matters  of  detaiL  The  separate  names  of  these  two  arts  suggest  the 
most  important  of  these  differences ;  the  one  is  wrought  in  oil  and  the 
other  in  water.  But  beyond  this  there  is  a  general  distinction,  which  is 
often  overlooked:  In  a  water-color  drawing  all  the  colors  are  transparent; 
the  "lights"  are  obtained  from  the  original  smf^ce  on  which  the  draw- 
ing is  made.  In  oil  color,  all  the  lights  are  superimposed  on  the  canvas, 
and  the  original  surface  is  of  no  value  at  all.  Some  of  the  finest  artists 
that  England  has  possessed  have  devoted  attention  to  this  very  pleasing 
branch  of  art;  among  others,  may  be  mentioned  Turner,  Cox,  Dewint, 
Hunt,  Copley,  Fielding,  and  Staufleld. 
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Tlie  only  important  collection  was  in  tlie  English  gallery,  where  the 
pictures,  glazed  and  fl-amed,  occupied  swinguig  panels  in  tlie  centre  of 
the  apartment.  Other  nations,  in  their  respective  departmenta,  con- 
tributed a  few  specimens  f  but  the  whole,  put  together,  were  greatly 
inferior  in  nnniber  and  quality  to  the  Englisli.  It  was  intended  in  this, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  oil  painting,  to  illastrate  the  past  ten  years,  not  to 
assert  positively  what  had  been  done  from  the  very  recent  date  of  its 
birth.  The  drawings  were,  of  course,  entirely  supplied  from  private 
BOTU'ces,  the  govenunent  ha\"ing  no  museums  from  whence  to  draw  a 
supply.  Of  late  years  these  private  sources  have  been  called  iipon  very 
often  to  give  up  their  treasures.  Local  art  exhibitions  have  been  rife  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  isles.  Pictures  have 
been  borrowed,  and,  after  due  exhibition,  returned  to  their  owners  in  an 
injured  condition.  It  has  been  aifirmed  that,  owing  to  these  causes,  the 
owners  of  valuable  works  declined  to  ran  the  risk  of  sending  them  across 
the  channel,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  collection,  good  as  it  was, 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  represent  satisfactorily  the  present  condition  of 
the  art  in  England.  Hevertheless,  there  were  many  works  of  sterling 
value,  and  nearly  all  were  worthy  of  examtnatioD.  It  would  be  useless 
to  describe  the  excellencies  of  particular  £rames,  but  it  may  be  service- 
able to  refer  to  the  comments  of  an  admirable  artist,  who  seems  to  think 
that  the  art  has  taken  a  downward  tendency.  He  bases  tliis  opinion  on 
the  ground  that  in  nearly  every  picture  exhibited  opaqae  colors  were 
used.  By  this  expression  he  meant  little  masses  of  mineral  substance 
placed  in  prominent  places,  and  heightening,  by  a  sort  of  embossed  bril- 
Uancy,  the  effects  of  the  lower  tones.  It  is  affirmed  by  the  best  critics 
that  water-color  drawing  should  be  entirely  transparent,  and  that  this 
tendency  to  overlay  the  natural  source  of  the  light  is  meretricious. 
Moreover,  it  is  known  to  be  detrimental  to  the  permanent  value  of  the 
drawing.  The  imposed  substance  drops  off,  from  climatic  causes,  and 
is  especially  effected  by  the  glass  covering  which  gives  protection  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  picture.  This  porat  is  of  importance  to  purchasers  of 
water-color  drawings,  and  of  iaterest  to  artists  who  may  not  themselves 
be  iamiliar  witli  a  fact  which,  while  increasing  their  present  popularity, 
endangers  their  permanent  feme.  Mr.  Horsley  speaks  feelingly  on  the 
subject.    He  says: 

"A  water-color  draughtsman  who  cherishes  the  beautiful  ground  he 
works  upon  for  his  lights,  or,  if  he  has  lost  this,  scrapes  or  washes 
them  out,  has  a  far  harder  and  more  anxious  time  of  it  than  he  who, 
by  the  aid  of  opaque  mixtures,  dabs  them  on  in  a  moment  and  renews 
them  at  pleasure.  It  may,  however,  readily  be  conceded  that  anotlier 
and  worthier  reason  for  the  use  of  opaqae  color  is  the  yearning  of 
the  artist  to  have  substance  and  solidity  in  his  material;  but  when  he 
feels  this,  and  that  he  is  flagging  in  devotion  to  those  qualities  of  art 
which  water-color,  and  water-color  alone,  can  produce,  he  should  become 
an  oil  painter,  and  cease  to  be  a  waterH3olor  draughtsman." 
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There  were  acanty  displays  of  water-color  drawings  from  France,  from 
Anatiia,  from  the  Pontifical  States,  from  Greece,  from  Sweden,  and  from 
Russia.  The  latter  were  by  far  the  best.  China,  too,  exhibited  a  dis- 
temper painting  of  almond-eyed  beantiea,  with  siiins  that  seemed  to  have 
been  wound  up  tight  by  means  of  the  hair-di'esser,  and  thefr  under  liijs 
painted  green. 

Of  pastels  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  there  was  no  end.  Everj'-  design, 
indeed,  could  be  bronght  under  one  of  these  two  heads,  and  almost  every 
country  contributed  to  the  store.  The  word  "paste!"  in  these  days  means 
anything  from  chaik  n^  to  body  color.  The  French  department  offered 
fine  specimens  of  the  various  processes.  Bavaria  presented  a  remark- 
able display  of  drawings  and  models,  showing  the  various  stages  of 
study  from  the  cast  and  from  life, 

The  subjects  of  "painting  on  enamel,  earthenware,  and  on  china,"  do 
not  greatly  interest  the  Americaw  community,  except  hi  their  practical 
bearing  on  housekeeping;  but  in  Europe  they  engage  the  attention  of 
the  better  classes,  and  give  occuiiatiou  to  the  highest  kind  of  skilled  labor. 
Thus,  while  it  happens  that  beauty  and  permanency  are  often  attained, 
it  is  often  the  case  that  the  local  tame  of  an  artist  and  his  tedious 
patience  take  the  jmze  which  the  former  should  have  commanded.  Mr. 
Horsley,  writing  on  this  subject,  aays: 

"It  seems  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  prhiciples  of  art 
that  should  be  applied  to  these  various  branches  of  industry,  but  also  to 
suggest  that  peculiar  abstraction  of  mind  is  in  some  instances  requisite 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  results,  as  far  as  the  arts  of  pictorial  designs 
and  execution  are  concerned.  Take,  for  instance,  what  it  is  presumed 
would  be. considered  the  highest  class  of  enamelled  works  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion—rthose  of  Lepec  and  Eudolphi,  who  exhibit  enamels  on  gold  and 
other  metals.  The  pictorial  art  exhibited  in  those  works  is  both  puerile 
and  bad,  as,  for  example,  the  'Angehque  and  Eoger,'  by  Lepec,  which  is 
placed  among  the  French  miniatures.  Nothing  can  be  less  worthy  of 
regard,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  his  portrait  is  little  better. 
Lepec  has  also  a  ease  of  enamelled  vases,  executed  with  the  rarest 
skill  and  abihty,  with  fabulous  prices  attached  to  and  given  for  them; 
yet  the  painting  which  is  intended  to  ornament  these  objets  de  luxe 
is  quite  beneath  notice.  Again,  look  at  tJie  sei-ies  of  elaborate  enamels 
in  porcelain  in  the  Bavarian  annexe,  by  Wimmer,  of  Munich,  and 
other  German  artists,  after  wetl-kuown  pictures.  Wliat  are  these  but 
wicked  copies  of  immortal  works  i — so  bad  as  to  be  irritathig  to  the 
artist  who  looks  at  them;  copies,  which,  if  made  on  canvas  or  paper, 
would  not  fetch  as  many  pence  as  the  pounds  which  are  now  given  for 
them.  Then,  what  quality  is  it  that  makes  these  productions  so  readily 
marketable?  It  can  be  only  that  of  permanencj- — a  quality  appealing 
to  minds  so  constituted  as  to  derive  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of 
'Angehque  and  Eoger,'  of  Lepec,  or  one  of  Wimraer's  travesties  of 
Eaphael  and  Eubens,  simply  because  they  are  works  which  wlH  never 
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tone  Witt  age  or  fade  witli  time.  Great  aa  may  be  the  charms  to  some 
minds  of  the  sense  of  permanency,  it  mnst  lie  permitted  to  those  of  more 
artistic  seuaifciveness  to  assert  that  this  quality  do^  not  compensate  for 
other  wants." 

The  same  ahle  critic  also  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  are  in 
every  way  worthy  of  attention : 

"To  come  to  what  may  he  termed  painting  proper  upon  porcnliin,-!.  e., 
the  decoration  of  vessels  of  various  forms  for  oriLi«"*^f-n:iiT  use,  it  may 
he  submitted  that  the  general  priiieiqak'  i;;  be  obsei'ved  in  applying  art 
to  such  wort  is  that  IL  al»tiTifil  iKiiiiionize  iu  every  way  with  the  forms 
receiving  it.  ArfTi!';-.;  forms  are  of  a  weU-deflned  and'  architechtonic 
fomi,„,a»>'-?'Tfr*  ^liciia'al  adjnuct  should,  as  far  as  possible,  partake  of  the 
w«'j!ii.'  iiiialities.  Thus,  speaking  broadly,  all  landscape  subjects  and  those 
requiring  picturesque  treatment  are  undesirable  and  incongruous  for  the 
object  in  view.  Occasionally  iu  the  present  exhibition  you  will  come 
upon  a  vase  on  which  a  landscape  is  painted,  which  commencing  on  the 
body  of  the  vessel,  is  made  to  meander  (trees,  sky,  buildings,  and  all) 
over  the  concave  and  convex  forms  to  be  found  at  its  neck.  Can  there 
he  a  more  absurd  dejiartm'e  from  tme  taste  in  ornamentation  than  snch 
an  ©sample  as  tliial" 

There  were  many  cartoons  for  stained  glass  and  fresco,  bnt  they  were 
of  interest  chiefly  to  artists  who  work  in  this  extensive  way.  It  is  hardly 
desirable  to  refer  to  productions  which  may  never  come  before  the  public 
again.  In  America  everything  that  is  painted  on  a  ceiUng  or  a  wall  is 
called  a  fresco.  Such  work  is  ordinarily  execated  in  distempei',  in  wax, 
water-glass,  or  oil.  True  &esco  has  a  pecnllar  quality  of  its  own  which 
eminently  disting-uishes  it  from  all  other  methods  of  painting.  It  is  this : 
that  a  fcesco  is  a  non-absorbent  of  light.  The  fresco  ground  is  composed 
of  certain  proportions  of  lime  (from  which  the  heating  element  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  washed  out)  and  sand,  and  this  mlsture  is  used  by  the 
painter  in  its  moist  state.  The  wet  lime,  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere,  becomes  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  combination  with  the 
sand  produces  an  impermeable  ceinent  which  is  formed  over  the  surface 
of  the  grotmd  during  the  day's  labor,  and  in  which  the  color  used  is  incor- 
porated and  fixed.  This  cemented  surface  has  been  stated  to  be  suf- 
ficiently crystalliue  to  reflect  light ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  its  non- 
absorbency  of  light  is  unquestionable.  Thus,  where  an  oil  painting  would 
be  invisible  a  fresco  is  clearly  seen. 

The  Eussian  mosaic  work  was  by  far  the  finest  in  the  exhibition  and 
deservedly  attracted  much  attention.  It  came  ft'om  tlie  atelier  of  Michel 
Chmielevsld,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  was  designed  by  Professor  Soff. 
The  subject  was  a  group  of  ecclesiastics  in  their  vestments,  and  the  object 
the  decoration  of  a  Greek  ehurcli.    The  Eoman  mosaics  were  far  inferior. 
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CLASS  3.— SCULPTURE,  DIE-SINKIXG,    STONE   AND   CAMEO 
ENGEAVING. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  devoted  to  tliis  report  to  do  jus- 
tice, even  cursorily,  to  the  many  specimens  of  sculpture  exliibited  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  Exposition,  and  it  may  be  added,  too,  that  it  woiild 
be  entirely  uninteresting  to  do  so.  To  the  majority  of  people,  statuary, 
at  best,  is  a  sealed  book.  It  creates  no  sensation  when  it  is  visibly  before 
them,  and  it  would  certainly  create  less,  if  it  were  possible,  when  simply 
described  by  the  feeble  power  of  a  reporter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
grandest,  most  ancient,  and  most  durable  of  the  arts.  The  works  wluch 
delight  the  critic  of  to-day  and  are  believed  to  mark  the  golden  age  of 
statuary,  date  their  origin  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
full  beauty  of  the  human  form  has  never  been  so  accurately  described  as 
by  the  Greek  sculptors.  The  mythology  of  the  country  gave  to  their 
efforts  an  elevation  and  puritj'  of  thought  which  in  these  days  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  simitar  subjects  however  ^ilftilly  manipulated.  Hence  the 
tendency  of  sculpture  has  been  to  moderate  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
school  and  to  create  another  in  which  clothes  shotild  not  be  whoUy  dis- 
regarded. The  toga  imposed  itself  on  the  tliouglits  and  eonseieuces  of 
artists.  Were  it  a  booted  warrior  with  a  cocked  hat  that  had  to  be 
depicted  he  was  found  clad  in  the  garb  of  a  Soman  senator.  An  absurdity 
so  conspicuous  could  not  long  continue.  A  new  school  sprang  up.  Its 
aim  was  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  If  top  boots  and  a  cocked  hat  were 
wanted  the  disciples  of  that  school  were  ready  to  supply  them.  Nay,  if 
Achilles,  himself,  in  a<ldition  to  his  one  natural  defect,  had  also  had  a 
pimple  on  the  top  of  his  nose,  they  would  have  alighted  upon  it  with 
enthusiasm.  Excess  of  any  kind  naturally  leads  to  reaction,  and  a  reaction 
took  place.  But  the  various  theories  still  remain.  The  purists  and  the 
realists  contend  for  their  separate  ideas,  and  the  able  men  on  either  side 
prove  how  easy  it  is  for  both  to  be  right. 

There  never  was  a  better  battle-field  than  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where 
statuary  of  colossal  proportions  contended  with  the  humbler  but  equally 
interesting  productions  of  our  own  Roger,  whose  small  domestic  groups 
for  the  mantelpiece  are  well  known  to  loyal  people.  Nothing  could 
be  more  realistic  than  these  touching  incidents  of  the  late  war.  While 
thus  bending,  as  all  young  nations  ivill,  to  the  ideas  wliich  are  newest, 
it  happened  curiously  enough  that  the  gem  of  the  classical  school  was 
also  of  American  origin.  The  composition  referred  to  was  by  Miss  Hos- 
mer,  and  was  called  the  "  Sleeping  Faun."  The  attitude  of  the  principal 
figure  is  graceful  and  natural,  the  expression  of  the  face  thoroughly  win, 
ning.  A  mischievoits  child  faun  is  most  happily  introduced  in  the  group. 
Jie  is  partly  hidden  behind  the  trunk  of  the  tree  beneath  which  the  elder 
faun  is  reposing,  and  amuses  Mmself  by  knotting  the  tail  of  the  latter 
into  the  tail  of  a  lion's  skin  upon  which  the  elder  faun  reposes. 

The  French  statuary,  by  its  numbers  and  the  variety  of  its  styles  and 
8  considered  the  best.    The  Italians  also  exhibited  much  that 
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■was  very  marked  in  character,  and  sufficient  to  show  that  in  this  respect 
Eoman  art  yet  maintains  her  own.  One  of  the  most  striking  statues  in 
the  Italian  vestibule  was  "  The  Last  Days  of  Napoleon  I."  This  was 
anotlier  realistic  work,  and,  so  far  as  execution  went,  its  details  were 
worked  out  with  a  skill  and  power  of  execution  that  was  not  to  he  found 
elsewhere.  But  its  subject  was  painful.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  amount  of  skiLL  justifies  an  artist  in  exhibiting  a  hero  in  so  decrepid, 
diminute,  and  hopeless  a  condition.  Sculpture  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  decrepitude.  Its  oflce  is  to  ennoble  and  ideaUze  the  grandest 
types  of  humanity.  Napoleon  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  with  his  head 
drooping  forward,  his  eyea  heavy  and  sad,  and  tiie  hour  of  dissolution 
visibly  upon  him,  is  a  spectacle  which  robs  history  of  a  hero.  The  French, 
however,  were  satisfied  with  the  work,  and  a  gold  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  artist.  It  may  be  added  here  that  there  was  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  collection  of  busts  of  !N"ai>oleon  I.  They  were  six  in  number; 
hot  only  three  or  four  of  the  six  were  derived  from  authentic  sources. 
The  authority  for  the  last,  "Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,"  may  be  disputed, 
and  the  first,  representing  him  as  a  child,  has  no  other  authority  than  an 
apocryphal  sketch  in  pencil  which  may  be  seen  yet  at  the  Louvre.  Taking 
them,  however,  as  real  presentments  of  the  boy  and  the  man,  they  are 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  valuable. 

In  the  Belgian  department  were  exhibited  some  small  terra  cotta  models 
belonging  to  the  familiar  picture  sculpture  school  and  representing  scenes 
from  domestic  life  and  from  Shakespeare  and  Moliere.  Their  merit  con- 
sisted in  their  broad  humor  and  true  expression,  to  which  may  be  added 
great  care  and  ahOity  shown  in  the  modelling. 

The  sculptor  Westmacott,  in  concluding  his  official  report  on  the 
statuary  of  the  Exposition,  says:  "The  impression  left,  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  works  in  sculpture  of  different  nations  is  on  the 
whole  of  a  favorable  character.  That  there  is  much  that  challenges 
criticism  must  be  admitted ;  but  the  general  practice  of  the  art  affords 
satisfactory  evidence  that  while  its  employment  is  very  greatly  extended 
there  is  also  manifest  improvement  in  sculptors,  in  knowledge  of  form 
and  in  a  feeling  for  the  beantiftd,  showing  the  value  of  close  obser\'atton 
of  nature  regulated  by  the  discipline  derived  from  a  carefnl  study  of  the 
best  ancient  examples.  There  is  also  considerable  technical  power  shown, 
in  execution,  in  carving,  modelling,  easting,  and  chasing,  pro\'ing  beyond. 
question  that  in  the  material  exercise  of  the  art  there  is  good  groundfor 
congratulation." 

French  artists  have  long  been  eminent  for  their  attention  to  and  skiU 
in  medal  engraving  and  die-sinking.  It  has  always  been  the  practice  of 
France,  from  a  very  early  date,  to  encourage  these  arts,  and  the  sculptors 
have  worthily  responded  to  the  patronage  and  protection  thus  accorded. 
Some  of  these  works  in  the  present  Exposition  were  of  large  size,  con- 
sisting of  groups  and  compositions  admirably  treated.  Others  display- 
ing beautifnl  workmanship,  although  merely  portraits,  were,  in  &£t„gemN 
of  art. 
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CLASS  4— AECHITECTUEAL  DESIGNS  ASD  MODELS. 

The  display  of  architectiiral  designs  and  models  was  ample.  The  lat- 
ter especially  exhibited  remarkable  skill  of  production  and  elaborateness 
of  detail.  Both  pertain  to  subjects  that  do  not  come  -within  the  range 
of  this  report,  which  is  not  technical  but  general.  Among  professional 
men  it  was  thought  that  a  better  show  might  have  been  made,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  works  that  are  now  actually  progressing.  The  mogt 
perfect  exhibition  was  made  by  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  which,  topo- 
graphically, architectoraJly,  and  otherwise,  exhibited  the  difficulties  which 
beset  that  great  undertaking,  the  way  they  have  been  overcome,  and 
what  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  These  details  occupied  an  entire 
building  in  the  Park,  and  formed  a  special  attraction  of  themselves. 

CLASS  r).~ENGEAVING  AND  LITHOGRAPHY. 

The  subjects  in  this  group  appeal  hi  a  thousand  ways  to  every  taste, 
and  are  especially  valuable  alike  for  amusement  as  for  tnstmction.  There 
is  hardly  a  work  of  any  importance  in  the  scientific  world  that  does  not 
in  some  way  appeal  to  or  depend  upon  one  or  other  of  these  sister  arts. 
The  larger  and  more  important  part  of  all  engravings  are  transcripts 
from  paintings,  and  this  mode  of  reproduction  has  of  late  become  so 
popular  that  the  number  of  those  who  piu'sue  the  profession,  which  was 
declining,  has  greatly  increased.  Of  the  innumerable  body  of  engravers 
oti  wood  it  is  impossible  to  speak.  A  fair  exposition  of  their  products 
would  have  filled  half  the  building.  There  has  been  no  marked  improve- 
ment either  in  engraving  or  Hthography  during  the  past  decade,  save 
what  could  be  traced  to  increased  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  exercise 
these  professions. 
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GROUP    II. 

APPARATUS  AND  APPLICATION  OF  THE  LIBERAL 
ARTS. 

Class  6,  Pbintino  and  Books Class  7.  Paper,  Stationery,  Bindino,  Paintinq, 

ANJ>  Drawing  Materials.— Class  8.  Appi.(cation  op  Drawing  and  Modellihc  to 
THE  Common  Arts.— Class  9.  Photographic  Proofs  and  Apparatus.— Class  10. 
Musical  Instruments.— Class  1!.  Medical  and  Surgical  Ikstbuments  and 
Apparatus.- Class  12, '  Mathematical  Instruments  and  Apparatus  for  Teach- 
ing Science.— Class  13.  Maps  and  Geographical  and  Cosmoqraphical  Apparatus. 

CLASS  6— FEINTING  AND  BOOKS. 

The  priiieipal  contributions  in  this  class  were  from  France,  Austria, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  The  following  extracts  from  the  intro- 
duotion  by  B.  Dentu,  to  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  French 
section,  present  acondensedviewof  the  condition  of  the  pubUshing  trade 
in  France,  and  some  general  observations  upon  the  present  stat«  of  the 
typographic  art :  ^ 

"The  productions  comprised  in  Class  6  may  be  divided  into  eight  set- 
tions:  I.  Specimens  of  typography.  II.  Autographic  proofs.  III.  Lith- 
ography in  blaok  and  colors.  IV.  Engravings.  V.  New  books  and  new 
editions  of  various  works.  VI.  CoUectionofworksformingspecialllbraries. 
VII.  Periodical  publications.  VIII,  Drawings,  atlases  and  albums, 
technical  or  educational.  This  class  includes  144  exhibitors  from  seven- 
teen departments  of  France.  Paper  and  ink,  and  in  a  less  degree  vellum, 
and  objects  in  paper  and  pasteboard,  are  the  raw  materials  of  printing  and 
the  library.  These  articles  make  part  of  class  7.  Good  quality  of  the 
raw  material,  and  perfection  in  the  manufacture,  are  the  essential  requi- 
sites for  paper,  which,  in  the  form  of  books,  lithographs,  or  engravings, 
is  destined  to  bear  the  test  of  time.  The  facilities  afforded  for  the  export 
of  rags  from  France  have  not  yet  been  counterbalanced  by  the  employ- 
ment of  substitutes  so  eagerly  sought  in  the  manufacture  of  printing- 
paper.  Periodical  publications,  produced  in  large  numbers  and  of  ephe- 
meral interest,  alone,  employ  paper  containing  ligneous  or  other  sub- 
stances mixed  with  waste  textile  materials.  Parchment  and  veUmn  are 
only  used  for  a  few  special  matters;  such,  for  instance,  as  patents  and 
diplomas.  The  imitations  of  veUum  in  pfiper,  having  the  strength  and 
surface  of  the  skin,  are  more  generally  employed  in  choice  editions.  The 
quality  of  the  ink  has  a  great  effect  on  printing  and  on  the  beauty  of 
the  work  produced;  its  price  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness. 

■  This  and  the  sabsequeut  extriuite  from  tbe  OfSuia!  Catalogne  bave  been  taken  from  tbe 
English  version,  pablUlied  under  the  authority  of  tbe  iDiperial  Commissiou  by  J.  M,  Joliu- 
son  &,  Sons.  London. 
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It  should  dry  rapidly,  give  clear  lines,  and  reproduce  the  finest  strokes. 
The  manufacture  of  colored  printing-inks  has  been  much  improved,  and 
they  are  now  applied  in  many  ways  in  printing.  The  series  of  colors 
and  tints  is  very  varied;  some  are  remarkable  for  tone  and  brilliancy; 
but,  unfortunately,  their  price  is  relatively  high,  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  which  include  the  aniline  colors  in  their  composition.  Since  the 
day  when  G-uttenherg  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  the  characters  of 
the  text  accompanying  engravings  in  movable  tj-pes,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  the  improvements  introduced  in  the  art  of 
printing  were  but  few.  Sixty  years  ago  hand-presses  were  still  in  use 
with  the  vertical  pressure  which  had  replaced  the  originally  lever  arrange- 
ment; the  ink  was  still  ground  by  hand  with  a  midler,  and  the  ball  still 
inked  the  type  or  engraving  in  reUef.  The  impression  was  still  taken 
from  the  forms  composed  of  movable  characters.  The  progress  of  modem 
society  soon  rendered  these  primitive  means  insufficient.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  was,  how  to  arrive  at  the  most  rapid  and  most  economic 
production.  This  was  resolved  by  the  invention  of  stereotyping,  or 
method  of  converting  into  single  plates  the  pages  composed  in  separate 
types.  The  galvano-plastie  process  afterwards  enabled  the  stereotyped 
plates  to  be  formed  with  increased  rapidity,  and,  moreover,  assured  their 
preservation.  The  transformation  was  completed  by  the  invention  of 
cylinder  machine.  Ohromo-lithography,  or  lithographic  printing  in 
several  colors,  in  consequence  of  improvements  in  the  methods  of  regis- 
tering, and  in  the  facilities  of  multiplying  without  great  cost  the  number 
of  stones  necessary  for  the  printing  in  various  colors,  has  assumed  enor- 
mous importance.  It  has  thus  been  made  applicable  to  the  demands  ot 
trade,  especially  in  the  production  of  decorated  tickets  and  show-cards. 
One  of  the  happiest  applications  of  chromo-lithography  is  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  miniatures  and  stained  glass  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
publication  of  fac  simile  copies  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  illuminated 
missals.  Independently  of  designs  executed  directly  on  the  stone,  lith- 
ography is  applied  to  the  printing  of  maps,  engraved  drawings  of  machi- 
nery, to  writing  transferred  to  stone  by  means  of  autographic  paper,  to 
copperplate  and  wood  engravings,  and  to  typographical  printing.  Photo, 
lithography,  which  has  for  its  object  the  obtaining  of  photographic 
pictures  on  stones,  and  the  production  of  printed  impressions,  begins  to 
yield  some  practical  results.  Copperplate  printing,  which  consists  in 
inking  a  copper,  steel,  or  pewter  plate  by  the  baU  or  by  the  hand,  is  stUl 
executed  by  hand-presses;  the  mechanical  processes  attempted  have  yet 
j"ielded  but  small  results.  Eiigraving  and  ornamental  printing  has  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  galvano-plastie  process,  which  supplies  stereotype 
plates  as  perfect  as  the  plates  or  block  cut  by  the  engraver,  and  which 
thus  allow  an  unlimited  number  of  impressions  to  be  taken  without  affect- 
ing the  original.  The  plates  furnished  by  this  process  for  chromo-typo- 
graphy,  or  typographic  color  printing,  possess  an  exactness  which  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  obtain  by  other  means.  They  enable  the  printer 
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to  produce  for  a  few  halfpence  exeellent  impressions  worked  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  plates,  in  register,  eacli  with  a  diflferent  color  or  shade.  The 
numerous  and  persevering  attempts  made  to  reproduce  in  relief  the 
original  designs  of  the  artist,  and  to  convert  drawing  and  writing  on 
stone  into  typographic  stereotype  plates,  have  j-ielded,jf  not  perfect  results, 
at  any  rate  suflcient  proofs  thatthe  problem  is  in  realitysolved.  Paticon- 
ography,  a  chemical  process  which  produces  blocks  in  relief  from  the 
hollows  of  engraved  plates,  is  now  employed  in  the  iUustration  of  many 
important  puhllcations.  It  is  used  with  success  for  printing  maps, /ac 
smiles,  and  music. 

The  publisher  is,  at  the  present  day,  a  real  producer;  carrying  on,  not 
a  house  of  business,  but  a  sort  of  collective  workshop,  in  which  the 
designer,  tlie  engraver,  the  printer,  the  paper-maker,  &c.,  work  together 
under  his  guidance  with  a  fixed  object.  He  has  also  another  claim  to 
the  title  of  producer.  He  not  only  issues  now  or  old  works  in  choice  or 
popular  editions,  but  he  creates  collections  of  works  with  special  objects, 
periodical  or  encyclopedical  pubheations,  and  supphes  subjects  for  treat- 
ment. It  is  by  such  combinations  that  the  greater  part  of  the  extensive 
publications  now  issued  are  brought  to  light.  Tke  extension  of  the  home 
trade  in  books  would  be  considerably  increased  If  the  law  of  colportage, 
(hawking  and  sale  at  stalls,)  and  the  limitation  of  printers'  licenses,  did 
not  diminish  the  means  of  action.  Working  printers  are  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  who  work  by  the  task  and  those  who  are  paid  by  the 
day.  Compositors  employed  at  task  work  receive  for  a  thousand  letters 
[ensi]  55  centimes  to  1  franc  40  c,  according  to  the  type  employed,  and 
the  language  in  which  the  copy  is  written.  Those  who  work  by  the  day 
are  paid  according  to  a  tariff  arranged  by  the  employers  and  workmen 
in  common,  and  of  which  the  lowest  rate  is  5  fraues  50  centimes  per  day 
for  ten  working  hours.  The  pressmen  stand  in  the  same  condition,  and 
their  wages  are  as  high  as  those  of  the  compositors.  The  workmen  who 
attend  the  machines  only  earn  i  francs  a  day,  and  the  children  employed 
as  assistants  receive  from  1  franc  to  1  franc  50  a  day.  Wages  in  the 
provinces  are  about  30  i>er  cent,  lower  than  in  Paris.  The  emplojTnent 
of  women  in  printing  establishments,  after  having  encountered  great 
opposition,  has  at  length  been  carried  out,  and  gives  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  wages  which  they  receive  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  men.  The  great  printers  have  established  relief  funds;  but  only 
one  in  Paris,  equally  prominent  for  the  importance  of  his  business,  and 
his  personal  chara«ter,  has  admitted  his  workmen  to  a  participation  of 
profits.  The  principal  centres  of  the  business  are :  Paris,  Tours,  Eouen, 
LiUe,  Lyon,  Limoges,  Eenues,  and  Epinal.  Strasburg  stands  in  the  second 
line;  and  afterwards  come  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Grenoble,  Oaen,  and 
Chatillon.  The  printers  are  divided  into  typographical  printers,  who 
number  about  900  in  France;  and  lithographic  printers,  amounting 
to  800,  of  whom  391  are  in  Paris.  As  to  the  copperplate  printers, 
Paris  possesses  about  138.    There  are  but  very  few  in  the  provinces. 
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Tlie  number  of  works  printed  in  the  year  1866,  including  new  books 
as  well  as  reprints  of  all  works,  amoimted  to  13,883.  Of  this  nnmber 
the  "Belles  Lettres"  and  novels  form  the  greater  portion.  Political 
and  rehgious  works  amounted  to  nearly  2,000;  history,  geography, 
voyages,  and  travels  to  nearly  1,500;  scientific  works,  1,900;  works 
on  commerce  and  agriculture  to  nearly  1,000.  The  production  of  engrav- 
ings, hthographs,  photographs,  plana,  maps,  charts  and  drawings  of  all 
kinds,  amount  to  about  30,000 ;  to  which  must  be  added  9,000  publica- 
tions of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  These  productions  represent  on 
an  avejage  20,000,000  of  franca  in  the  total  exportation  of  France,  and 
employ  2,500  tone  of  paper.  There  are  also  printed  in  France  1,771  peri- 
odical publications,  of  which  336  are  political  journals,  and  the  remain- 
ing 1,435  literary,  scientific,  and  miscellanous.  Among  the  improve- 
ments introduced  mk>  the  printing  and  bookselling  trades  since  1855,  the 
foUowingmay  be  pointed  out:  1.  The  variety  and  clearness  of  the  tyi>es 
produced  in  the  foundries,  and  the  better  choice  of  types  employed  in 
the  printing  of  books,  as  regards  the  subject  and  the  object  of  the  pub- 
lication. 3.  Tbe  progress  made  in  chromo-lithograpbyandchromo-typo- 
graphy,  3,  The  improvement  made  in  stereotyping,  both  as  regards 
rapidity  and  perfection ;  the  development  of  stereotyping  by  the  galvano- 
plasticprocess,  and  the  employment  of  paniconographie  stereotype  plates, 
4.  The  improvement  aud  cheapness  of  the  impressions  obtained  by  the 
excellent  method  of  cutting  employed  in  engraving,  and  the  general  intro- 
duction of  improved  printing  presses  driven  by  steam;  the  satisfeetory 
result  obtained  by  the  application  of  these  presses  to  lithography  and 
chromo-lithography  I  the  skill  exhibited  in  the  composition  of  tabular 
matter;  and,  above  all,  the  increasing  number  of  printing  establishments 
capable  of  executing  dlfBctdt  work  with  great  perfection." 

The  exhibition  from  the  United  States  was  by  no  means  as  complete 
as  it  should  have  been.  Oidy  two  or  three  of  the  prominent  publishers 
were  represented  by  their  publications.  D.  Appleton  &  Co,  sent  a  bound 
copy  of  the  New  American  Encyclopedia;  ilerriam  &  Oo.,  of  Spring- 
field, sent  specimens. of  their  printing,  and  Brewer  &  Tileston  sent  a 
copy  of  Worcester's  Dictionary,  The  choice  and  beautifully  printed 
works  from  the  presses  of  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  were 
not  to  be  found.  The  books  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
attracted  much  notice. 

The  very  interesting  display  made  by  the  American  Bible  Society 
should  be  noted  here  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  typographi- 
cal and  publishing  exhibits  of  tbe  Exposition.  This  Society,  organized 
in  1810,  has  issued  22,118,475copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  about  50 
different  languages,  at  home  and  abroad;  such  as  English,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Welsh,  Irish,  Gaelic,  Dutch,  Dan- 
ish, Swedish,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Polish,  Russian,  Esthomau,  Hun- 
garian, Finnish,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Hebrew-Spanish,  Armino- 
Turkieii,  Arabo-Turkish,  Mpongwe,  Zulu,  Arrawack,  Grebo,  Benga,  Ohoc- 
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taw,  Oliickasaw,  Ojibwa,  Dakota,  Mohawk,  Delaware,  Oreolese,  Hawa- 
iian, Micronesian  in  8everal<iiale<!t8,t!hiiie8ein  several  dialects,  Siamese, 
Hindu,  and  Urdu. 

A  very  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  publications  upon  science, 
art,  medicine,  and  morals  was  sent  by  tlie  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  as  speci- 
mens of  typography  from  the  government  establishment,  Boulac,  Cairo. 
The  government  of  Hawaii  sent  various  specimens  of  native  publica- 
tions in  English  and  the  Hawaiian  language.  The  latter  works  were 
curiosities,  simply  showing  the  mechanical  march  of  letters  into  regions' 
where  education  had  scarcely  penetrated.  They  had  no  claims  to  typo- 
graphical merit.  The  perfection  of  a  printed  page  is  to  look  clear.  It 
must  never  look  crowded,  whatever  be  the  type  in  which  it  is  printed. 
The  proportion  of  each  letter  must  be  mathematically  correct.  The  capi- 
tals must  bear  a  true  relation  to  the  small  letters,  and  neither  escape 
the  attention  nor  attract  the  eye  too  much.  The  spaces — or  intervals- 
between  the  letters  and  words — must  be  well  determined,  not  capricious, 
for  in  the  latter  case  the  effect  would  be  spotty.  In  this  art,  modem 
printers  may  yet  learn  much  from  their  predecessors.  The  regularity  of 
black  letters  was  favorable  to  uuifonnity,  and  the  contrast  of  black  and 
white  was  more  positive  from  the  heaviness  of  the  characters  used.  In 
the  earliest  books,  the  capital  letters  were  left  to  be  illuminated  by 
hand,  bnt  very  soon  wood  engravings  were  used  both  for  the  capitals 
and  as  borders  for  the  last.  Later,  the  borders  were  abolished  and  large 
ornamental  capitals  cast  in  tj^pe  metal  were  used  for  the  capitals  of  each 
chapter.  These  were  succeeded  by  engravings  on  copper  with  head  and 
tail  pieces,  many  of  which  were  the  works  of  the  first  artists  of  their 
time.  The  process  was  a  slow  one,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  two  distinct 
modes  of  printing.  It  was  in  due  time  abandoned,  and  the  fashion  has 
now  returned  to  borders  cut  in  wood,  or  types,  and  to  illumination,  a  new 
process  involving  lithography  as  well  as  common  printing,  expensive  but 
very  beautiful. 

There  were  admirable  specimens  of  boolcs  in  the  Oriental  languages. 
The  Hebrew  types  are  the  clearest  and  most  elegant  that  exist.  They 
have  long  had  this  renown,  and  the  Arabic,  ^though  stiffer,  are  still  more 
elegant  than  any  other  type  cast  in  Europe.  The  charm  probably  lies 
in  the  respective  alphabets. 

CLASS  7.— PAPER,   STATIONEBY,   BINDING,  PAINTING    AND 
DRAWING  MATERIALS. 

The  following  statistical  data  are  extracted  from  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Haro  and  Boulhac,  members  of  the  committee  of  admission  of  class  7  in 
the  I"rench  department.  The  facts  relate  chiefly  to  France,  but  are  of 
general  interest. 

The  articles  exhibited  in  class  7  comprehended  stationery  proper,  book- 
binding, the  various  objects  comprised  under  the  title  of  office  requisites, 
and  artistic  materials. 
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STATIOtTBRY,  AND   PAPEHS. 


There  are  few  department  which  do  not  possess  seyeral  paper-mills. 
AngoHmois,  Ardtehe,  Vosges,  Isfere,  and  the  basin  of  the  Loire  are  the  most 
imi>orta.nt  as  regards  the  number  of  the  mills.  The  rags  employed  in  the 
manufecture  are  nearly  ail  purchased  in  France.  Since  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce, these  materials,  of  which  the  export  was  previously  prohibited,  may 
be  exported  on  the  payment  of  a  small  dnty,  whieh  is  gradnaUy  being 
reduced  to  extinction.  The  importation  of  cotton  and  linen  rags  and  old 
cordage  amounted,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1866,  to  2,830  tons. 
The  importation  of  foreign  rags,  including  cotton,  linen,  and  old  cordage, 
during  the  same  period,  amounting  to  7,914  tons.  The  number  of  vats 
for  band-made  paper  in  Prance  is  said  to  be  140;  that  of  great  machines 
for  making  white  or  colored  paper,  sized  or  unsized,  270 ;  and  of  machines 
for  makiug  wrapping  papers,  230.  These  vats  and  machines  occupy  about 
34,000  persons,  of  whom  11,000  are  women,  and  produce  more  than 
129,000  pounds  of  paper.  The  annu^  consumption  of  the  rags  may  be 
estimated  at  115,000  tons.  The  average  price  of  hand-made  paper  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  two  francs  tbe  kilogram;  that  of  printing 
and  writing  papers  is  about  one  franc  ten  centimes  the  kUogram ;  that 
of  packing  and  wrapping  papers,  forty  centimes  the  kilogram.  The 
greater  part  of  the  paper  manufactured  in  France  is  consumed  in  the 
country.  Exportation,  however,  tends  to  develop  itself ;  it  has  consider- 
ably augmented  since  1865.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1866,  it  rose 
to  7,578  tons.  As  to  the  imjiortation  of  foreign  papers  it  is  unimportant; 
the  ^nount,  during  the  same  period,  did  not  exceed  100  tons.  The  com- 
mittee of  admission  of  class  7  points  out,  among  the  improvements 
■carriedout  in  the  paper  manufacture:  1.  The  use  of  motive  power,  which 
during  the  last  few  ye^rs  has  increased  at  least  10  per  cent.;  2.  The 
gradual  and  inteUlgeut  application  of  substitutes  for  rags  in  those  places 
where  the  latter  are  wanted  or  are  dear;  3.  A  positive  amelioration  in 
the  general  economy  of  the  manufacture,  which  has  surmounted  all  diffi- 
culties by  reducing  the  price,  in  spite  of  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of 
the  raw  material  and  of  everything  which  contributes  to  the  production 
of  paper. 

PASTEBOARD. 

Pasteboard  is  divided  into  three  sorts:  1.  Pasteboard  in  sheets,  which 
is  obtained  by  miiting  sheets  of  paper  one  upon  the  other  by  means  of 
pulp  paste;  2.  Pulp  pasteboard,  which  is  made  in  the  frame  with  waste 
paper,  old  paper  collected,  paper  cuttings,  and  often  with  the  aid  of  a 
mixture  of  straw  and  other  materials;  3.  Machine-made  cardboard,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  cardboard  made  by  machines  similar  to  those 
employed  in  making  paper.  This  mode  of  manufacture  only  dates  from 
1846.  Among  the  pasteboard  which  is  employed  in  a  special  manner 
must  be  cited  bitumenized  pasteboard,  the  pasteboard  which  serves  for 
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the  Jacquard  loom;  the  pasteboard  of  which  railway  tickets  are  made; 
and  especially  the  glazed  pastehoard  used  in  the  dressing  of  shawls, 
stiitts,  and  papers.  This  last  mainiifactare  is  developing  very  consider- 
ably, and  there  is  no  country  that  can  equal  France  in  this  kind  of  pro- 
duct. The  manufacturers  of  ordinary  cardboard  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  districts  of  France.  They  have  little  connection  with  foreign  coun- 
tries; they  exported,  however,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1866,  211 
tons  to  various  countries.  Paris  employs  in  this  branch  of  trade  more 
than  500  work  people,  and  the  annual  amount  of  business  exceeds 
£120,000. 

PLAYING   CARDS, 

The  manufacture  of  plajiug  cards  comprises  the  making  of  the  card; 
the  impression  of  the  design;  the  coloring  of  the  engraved  figures;  the 
glaring.  The  French  cards,  that  is  to  say,  those  of  which  the  designs  and 
the  ace  of  spades  are  furnished  by  the  government,  are  divided  into  fine 
cards,  demi-fine,  and  common.  The  fancy  cards,  of  which  the  price  is 
higher,  are  charged  with  a  tax  of  50  centimes.  Foreign  cards,  intended 
for  exportation,  pay  no  duty.  The  home  consumption  of  this  article  is 
increasing,  but  the  exportation  is  not  extending.  A  large  number  of 
playing  cards  is  exi>orted  to  Mexico,  to  Hayti,  to  Peru,  and  South  America 
generally. 

FANCY  PAPERS. 

This  name  is  given  to  all  papers  gilt,  silvered,  colored,  printed, 
embossed,  pierced,  &e.,  which  are  used  in  making  objects  in  paper  for 
bookbinding,  confectionary,  pharmacy,  drugs,  and  lacea.  Among  these 
papei"8,  some,  such  as  marbled  papers,  are  made  entirely  by  hand; 
others,  printed,  watered,  and  shagreened,  are  machine-made.  AH  these 
articles  are  manufactured  with  white  French  paper,  more  or  less  fine. 
This  trade  exports  little,  in  spite  of  the  incontestable  superiority  which 
an  immense  assortment  and  excellent  taste  confer  upon  it.  The  manu- 
facture, in  France,  of  these  fancy  papers  amounts  to  nearly  £280,000. 
Paris  is  the  centre  of  this  interesting  specialty,  which  employs  more  than 
1,200  work-people. 

OBJECTS  MADE   OF  PAPER  AND  PASTEBOAED. 

This  class  includes  a  multitude  of  artielea  small  and  large,  rich  and 
common,  for  offices,  warehouses,  travelling  necessaries,  packing,  and  the 
makers  of  fancy  articles.  Tiiis  trade  is  essentially  Parisian,  and  is  con- 
tinually on  the  increase.  There  are  nearly  400  makers  in  the  two  branches 
of  the  trade  above  indicated;  they  employ  more  than  2,500  work-people, 
and  the  total  amount  of  business  may  be  safely  estimated  at  £400,000. 

OFFICE  STATIOHEEY,  ETC, 

This  term  includes  account>books,  pocket-books,  ink-stands,  sealing- 
wax,  wafers,  pen-holders,  pencils,  and  miscellaneous  articles.    This  trade 
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is  essentially  Parisian,  Its  various  branches  include  309  makers,  who 
employ  1,436  work-people,  and  do  business  to  the  amount  of  9,220,860 
francs,  (£368,834.)  The  article  of  account-books  is  the  most  important; 
it  is  treated  with  great  care  and  superiority  in  all  parts  of  Prance,  but 
particularly  in  Paris,  where  130  manufacturers  and  stationers  do  business 
to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  £252,880  in  this  one  article.  The  invention 
of  artiflcial  lead  for  pencils  has  given  rise  to  an  industry  which  is  essen- 
tially French,  The  seating-wax  manufacture  is  interesting  from  the  pro- 
gress which  it  has  made  since  the  treaty  of  commerce.  The  custom  which 
prevails  of  gumming  envelopes  interferes  seriously  with  the  fabrication 
of  sealing-wax  and  wafers. 

ENVELOPES. 

■  There  are  few  trades  which  exhibit  a  development  equal  to  that  of 
envelope  making.  This  specialty  dates  from  1838,  but  only  began  to 
grow  into  importance  in  1851.  All  the  envelope  makers  are  fouad  in 
Paris,  and  they  do  not  produce  less  than  2,500,000  a  day.  Nearly  all  the 
operations  are  performed  by  mechanical  means :  folding  and  gumming 
are  done  by  machines ;  even  the  boxes  in  which  the  envelopes  are  sold 
are  produced  mechanically.  The  annual  product  of  this  article  exceeds 
£80,000. 

AETISTS'    MATERIALS. 

The  number  of  painters,  professors  of  drawing,  of  wat«r-co]or  and  min- 
iature painting,  pastel  drawing,  of  engravers,  wood  and  lithographic 
draughtsmen,  &c.,  amounts  to  more  than  6,000.  These  6,000  artists — all 
of  whose  names  are  not,  doubtless,  celebrated,  but  at  least  obtain  a  living 
by  their  pencil,  chisel,  or  burin — employ  more  than  £240,000  worth  per 
annum  of  fine  colors,  canvas,  panels,  brushes,  varnish,  &c.  To  the  cost  of 
materials  to  these  artists  must  be  added  the  still  larger  sum  expended  by 
their  pupUs  and  by  amateurs  every  year.  It  is  quite  safe,  therefore,  to 
estimate  the  total  amount  of  this  industry  at  £800,000,  Machinery  plays 
a  certain  part  in  the  preparation  of  colors,  trituration,  grinding,  and 
washing,  but  it  is  not  universally  employed.  Each  establishment  has 
stiU  the  aspect  of  those  of  the  alchemists  of  the  middle  ages,  and  works 
without  publishing  its  processes,  its  secrets — in  a  word,  that  which  con- 
stitutes its  specialty.  It  is  admitted  that  France  makes  the  best  of  oil 
colors,  pastels,  and  canvas ;  the  last  are  superior,  as  regards  finish  and 
dimensions,  to  those  made  in  other  countries.  The  proofs  lie  in  the 
orders  received  from  foreign  artists,  and  even  foreign  governments.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  with  respect  to  water  colors  the  French 
makers  have  serious  competition  to  contend  with,  as  regards  quality, 
especially  in  the  case  of  England;  but  some  French  houses  have  made 
great  efforts  to  rival  the  quality  of  the  English  colors,  while  at  the  same 
time  selling  them  at  a  lower  price.  The  instruments  and  apparatus 
employed  by  painters,  engravers,  lithographers,  architects,,  engineers. 
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and  sculptors,  present  an  immenae  variety.  Pencils  and  brushes  occupy 
iu  tlieir  production  more  than  2,000  men  and  women.  French  brushes  are 
greatly  preferred  by  foreigners  to  those  of  their  own  make,  and  amount 
in  value  to  several  millions  of  francs.  Drawing-boards,  T — squares, 
&c.,  used  e8i>ecially  by  architects  and  engineers,  form  a  remarkable  branch 
of  industry,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Indian  ink,  printing  ink,  chromo- 
lithographic  colors,  and  engravers'  and  lithographers*  materials.  The 
making  of  lay  figures  for  painting  draperies  eaUs  for  serious  study  of 
anatomy  and  mechanism.  It  requires  encouragement,  as  it  does  not 
supply  sufficient  remuneration  to  the  persons  engaged  in  it.  Neverthe- 
less, by  perseverance,  several  manufacturers  have  achieved  results  wliicli 
deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  easels,  color-boxes, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  metal  tubes  which  enclose  color  groimd  in  oil.  The 
transfer  from  their  canvas,  the  remounting  and  the  reparation  of  pic- 
tures— in  short,  the  means  used  for  preserving  works  of  art,  form  a 
branch  of  art  to  which  too  much  attention  cannot  be  invited.  As  an 
industry  it  is  equally  useful  and  interesting,  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
the  best  results  and  the  greatest  study  have  been  made  in  France  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  that  it  is  still  the  object  of  highly  praiseworthy 
efforts. 

There  were  but  two  exhibitors  of  paper  &om  the  United  States.  Jessup 
&  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  sent  specimens  of  paper  made  from  wood, 
straw,  and  hemp.  The  other  display  consisted  of  white  and  straw  papers, 
of  excellent  qualities,  from  the  San  Lorenzo  mills,  Santa  Cruz  county, 
California.  This  establishment  has  been  in  operation  about  six  years,  ■ 
and  now  produces  annually  about  31,000  reams  of  straw  paper  and  7,000 
reams  of  white  newspaper;  thetotalproductlonisvalued  at  over  $100,000. 

In  the  Wurtemberg  section  a  machine  for  making  paper  pulp  or  paste 
out  of  wood  was  shown  in  operation.  Logs  of  wood  at  one  end  of  the 
machine  were  cut  into  biUets  a  foot  long  by  a  circular  saw.  These  billets 
wore  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  machine,  and  were  delivered  at 
the  other  end  in  the  form  of  a  white  paste  or  pulp,  which  is  used  to  mix 
with  rag  pulp  to  the  extent  of  from  25  to  60  per  cent.  This  invention  is 
claimed  by  the  firm  of  H.  Wolker  &  Sons,  at  Heidenheim. 

There  are  now  20  paper  establishments  in  operation  at  Wurtemberg, 
having  28  machines  and  237  rag-mills,  and  29  establishments  where  hand 
labor  alone  is  employed.  The  total  production  of  paper  is  about  15,800,000 
poimds,  representing  a  value  of  £265,708,  most  of  which  is  exported. 
The  principal  localities  of  the  manufactures  are  Dettingin,  Faumdeau, 
GOppingen,  Heidenheim,  Helbronn,  and  PfuUingen. 

In  addition  to  paper  made  from  wood  and  straw,  there  was  exhibited 
in  the  French  section  paper  made  of  "  esparto,"  (the  Spanish  rush,)  the 
fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  the  aloe,  the  Indian  fig  or  cactus,  and  from  sea- 
weed. Excepting  the  last,  these  are  all  fibrous  plants,  possessing  in 
some  instances  a  length  of  fibre  suflieient  even  for  other  manufacturing 
purposes.    The  sea-weed,  in  addition  to  its  known  tenacity,  possesses  a 
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sort  of  glue,  which,  it  is  claimed,  renders  it  valuable  as  a  mixture  with 
other  substances. 

Prance  excels  in  many  varieties  of  papei-,  especially  those  used  for 
printing  and  fancy  purposes.  England  manufactures  most  of  the  finest 
qualities,  and  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly  for  certain  kinds  used  in  the 
arts.  Holland  was  once  famous  for  its  paper.  It  had  but  two  exhibit- 
ors. The  paper  of  Venice,  inferior  to  that  of  Holland,  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  200  years  ago,  and  up  to  a  late  period  the  letter  paper  of 
Naples  was  considered  the  best  in  the  world.  No  one  would  have  that 
opinion  now.  Spanish  paper  has  also  had  its  vogue ;  but  the  ouly  branch 
of  the  manufacture  in  which  Spain  now  excels  is  in  the  paper  for  cigar- 
ettes. Linen  is  still  the  ordinary  wear  of  the  peasantry  in  Spain ;  linen 
rags  are  there  more  easily  obtained  than  in  other  countries,  and  fix>m 
these  a  thin  and  admirably  t«ugh  paper  is  conscientiously  made. 

CLASS  S.— APPLICATIONS  OF  DRAWING  AND  MODELLING  TO 
THE  COMMON  ARTS. 

Class  8  comprises  artistic  productions  applicable  as  models  and  orna- 
ments for  industrial  purposes.  They  are:  1.  Designs  for  printing — 
Dresses,  fancy  silks,  foulards,  ribbons,  muslins,  cotton  febrics,  woollen 
goods,  chintzes,  &c.  2.  Designs  for. weaving — Shawls,  carpets,  hang- 
ings, &c.  3.  Designs  f»r  embroider;',  lace,  &c.  4,  Designs  for  famish- 
ing— Paper  hangings,  furniture,  pottery,  &c.  5,  Designs  for  omamenta- 
tton,  models,  &c. — for  jewelry,  plate,  fine  iron  and  lock  works,  cameos, 
engravings,  wood,  copper,  ivory,  bronze,  and  other  metals,  stained  glass, 
&c.  6.  Designs  and  objects  of  industrial  modeUings,  obtained  by  mechan- 
ical means,  {reductions,  enlargements,  and  photo-sculpture.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  and  variety  of  objects  exhibited 
in  this  class  was  very  great,  comprising  not  only  drawing  upon  paijcr  for 
tissues,  but  models  for  carvings  in  wood,  ivory,  metal,  glass,  and  stone. 

There  were  but  two  exhibitors  in  the  United  States  section — one  of 
embossed  locket  and  miniature  frames ;  the  other,  J.  Kogers,  of  New 
York,  three  groups  of  statuettes, 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  South  Kensington  museum, 
London,  sent  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  course  of  drawing,  painting, 
and  modelling,  and  studies  lor  the  improvement  of  manufactures  pursued 
in  that  institution,  and  also  a  collection  of  reproductions  of  works  of  art, 
for  the  use  of  museums  or  similar  schools  of  art. 

Inasmuch  as  these  articles  form  an  entirely  new  branch  of  commerce 
as  well  as  of  useful  instruction,  and  have  for  their  end  the  iustroction 
of  labor  where  skill  is  required,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  give  a  fidl 
description  of  what  they  consist.  They  are  commercial  to  the  extent 
that  any  museum  or  school  can  procure  exact  copies  of  them,  and  thus 
be  on  a  satisfactory  level  at  once  with  the  material  of  a  good  art  school, 
A  few  particulars  will  explain  the  value  of  this  fact.  In  aU  countries 
examples  of  more  or  less  excellence  for  the  use  of  art  schools  have  been 
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prepared.  They  are  easily  obtained.  But,  besides  the  i>rodiiction  of 
work  to  be  used  as  a  course  of  study  for  training  the  hand  and  the  eye, 
the  culture  of  taste  and  of  sound  principles  of  art  have  to  he  promoted 
by  placing-before  the  decorative  artist  the  purest  specimens  of  ancient 
and  modem  production,  wherein  handicraft  skill  has  realized  beautiful 
design.  For  this  end  all  countries  have  gradually  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity of  founding  museums  and  collections  of  rare  and  beautiful  objects 
for  use  and  reference.  Such  works,  however,  were  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  as  museums  multiplied  the  difficidty  naturally  increased.  It  then 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  discover  a  means  of  reproduction  that 
was  at  once  faithfiil  and  cheap.  The  various  processes  of  the  electro- 
type, of  photography,  of  ehromo-lithography,  of  gelatine  and  gutta- 
percha moulding,  &c.,  were  called  into  play.  The  English  government, 
in  the  interest  of  their  own  schools  of  industrial  art,  left  no  means 
untried,  and  at  length  succeeded.  After  the  Exposition  of  1853,  the 
French  Emperor  responded  to  its  request  to  allow  the  most  valuable 
jewels,  crystals,  enamels,  &e.,  in  the  Louvre  to  be  photographed,  and  he 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  government  the  means  of  carefully 
coloring  those  photographs  after  tlie  originals.  On  a  subsequent  occa,- 
sion  he  added  permission  to  mould,  for  electrotyping,  the  finest  pieces  of 
armor  in  the  Mus6e  d'Artillerie,  and  allowed  repetitions  to  be  made  from 
the  easts  prepared  for  Erance  from  the  Trajan  column.  Other  countries 
have  since  permitted  similar  reproductions,  so  that  now  almost  any 
remarkable  object,  exactly  reproduced  in  size,  color,  and  present  appear- 
ance, can  be  obtained.  The  boon  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  places 
within  the  reach  of  small  associate  bodies  of  students  the  power  of 
studying  the  finest  specimens  of  art  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  to 
visit  which,  apart  from  the  matter  of  expense,  would  be  the  work  of  a 
lifetime.  An  idea  of  the  material  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  British  section  were  shown  plaster  casts  from  the  pulpits  of  Gio- 
vanni and  Nicolo  Pisano;  of  part  of  the  door  of  Santiago  de  Compos- 
tella  in  Spain;  electrotypes  from  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa;  from 
the  bases  of  the  standards  on  the  piaaza  at  Venice;  electrotypes  of 
armor  in  the  Mus6e  d'Artillerie;.  of  the  coronation  plate  in  the  Tower  of 
London;  of  rare  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  of  colored 
imitative  drawings,  photographs,  etchings,  and  chromo-lithographs  of 
the  choicest  works  of  Europe. 

There  were  22  exhibitors  in  this  class  from  England,  36  from  Italy,  and 
41  from  Switzerland.  In  the  French  section  there  were  240  exhibitors, 
mostly  of  designs  and  engravings.  The  following  observations  upon  the 
relations  of  the  French  school  of  design  to  the  manufactures  of  the  empfre 
are  translated  from  the  introduction  to  the  Class  in  the  catalogue: 

"  Schools  of  design,  established  in  most  of  the  great  manufacturing 
centres,  have  contributed  to  disseminate  in  France  the  most  elevated 
notions  of  industrial  art.  Paris  is  the  centre  par  excellence  from  which 
radiate  to  the  varied  branches  of  our  national  Industry  the  highest  inspi- 
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rations  of  taste,  elegance  and  novelty.  The  most  disttQguished  pupils 
of  the  provinces  come  to  Paris  to  perfect  themselves  in  design,  and  many 
establish  themselves  advantageously  there.  It  is  in  Paris,  then,  that  we 
must  seek  the  source  of  the  great  artistic  current.  In  certaiij  industries 
many  large  manufacturers  who  formerly  had  designers  attached  to  their 
establishments  now  prefer  to  apply  to  Parisian  artists  for  designs  more 
novel  in  themselves  and  more  adapted  to  the  various  demands  of  the 
consumer.  Some  ailists  work  alone,  or  assisted  by  a  small  number  of 
pupils;  but  all  those  who  have  made  themselves  a  name  have  created 
ateliers,  where  young  men  come  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  art.  Some 
of  these  workshops  confine  themselves  to  one  specialty ;  others,  veritable 
sources  of  industrial  information,  combine  several  branches  of  design. 
The  raw  material  holds  an  insignificant  place.  The  intrinsic  value  of 
the  drawings  and  models  ia  merely  nominal.  Their  importance  and  merit 
are  due  to  the  artistic  insxtiration  alone.  The  methods  employed  are 
extremely  simple;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  manufacture, 
property  so-called,  because  the  mechanical  processes  merely  ser\-e  to 
carry  out  or  to  produce  the  designs  or  the  models,  which  are  the  personal 
work  of  the  artists.  The  manufacture  only  commences  with  the  indus- 
trial execution,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  manufactured  product;  the 
design  itself,  whatever  may  be  the  material  to  which  it  is  applied,  has 
few  essential  differences.  As  already  remarked,  the  establishment  of 
ateliers  is  on  the  increase.  In  such  cases  the  artist  selects  his  assistants 
and  portions  out  the  work  according  to  circumstances.  He  remunerates 
his  employes  by  the  day  or  by  task  work;  sometimes,  even,  by  annual 
salaries,  according  to  theb'  merit  or  to  the  value  of  their  work.  From 
the  first  idea  placed  upon  papei'  or  plaster  to  the  finished  design  or  model 
which  is  to  serve  for  the  manufacture,  each  sketch  passes  through  a  long 
series  of  artistic  elaborations.  The  master-artist  finds  in  the  co-opera- 
tion of  others  acting  under  his  orders  at  once  economy  as  regards  time 
and  greater  perfection  of  execution.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  supply 
any  exact  infofmation  relative  to  the  value  of  works  of  industrial  art, 
because  the  cost  is  included  and  mixed  up  -with  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured objects.  The  price  of  this  artistic  contiibution  varies  with  the 
products.  It  is  higher  or  lower  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  the 
objects  themselves." 

The  fullest  exhibition  of  the  works  of  pupils  in  art  schools  was  made 
by  Wurtemberg.  The  students,  as  in  England,  seem  to  be  taught  prac- 
tical geometry,  perspective  and  mechanical  drawing,  of  which  good 
examples  were  exhibited;  the  course  of  orthographic  projection  being 
very  full.  In  freehand  drawing,  a  dear  and  precise  system  of  outline 
seems  to  be  sought  after,  and  the  early  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  to 
correctness  carefully  attended  to.  The  shading  from  the  casts  was  more 
with  the  point  than  with  the  stump,  the  object  of  the  schools  apparently 
being  to  form  good  draughtsmen  and  modellers — intelligent  artisans 
skilled  to  handle  the  pencil  and  the  modelling  tool,  and  able  thoroughly 
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to  comprehend  working  drawings  rather  than  to  instruct  designers  for 
manufacture  or  to  instil  the  principles  of  decorative  art.  Italy,  Bava- 
ria, and  Austria  also  exhibited  specimens  of  their  schools  of  art.  They 
were  similar  to  those  &om  ■Wurtemherg  without  being  better. 

CLASS  9  — PHOTOG-RAPHIC  PROOFS  AND  APPAEATUS. 

Class  9  includes:  1st,  Photographs  on  paper  or  on  glass;  2d.  Photo- 
graphic enamels;  3d.  Photographs  obtained  in  printing  ink  bythe  vari- 
ous processes  of  heUographie  engraving,  or  of  photo-lithograpliy;  4th. 
Photographs  obtained  on  metal  or  on  paper,  with  the  colors  of  nature ;  5th. 
Specimens  of  the  various  appUcations  of  photography;  6th.  Apparatus 
and  wood-work  for  photography,  chemical,  and  aU  other  accessories. 

The  Exposition  was  exceedingly  rich  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
photographs  exhibited,  but  the  specimens  were  in  general  widely  separa- 
ted and  not  displayed  to  advantage.  If  all  could  have  been  assembled 
in  a  special  gallery  the  interest  in  them  would  have  been  greatly  increased 
and  there  would  have  been  an  opportunity  for  direct  comparisons.  France 
had  165  exhibitors,  Great  Britain  105,  Austria  58,  Prussia  52,  Italy  42, 
and  the  United  States  17. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  recent  marked  advance  in  the 
art.  The  progress  has  been  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  production  of  photo- 
graphs in  enamel  and  upon  porcelain  and  glass,  and  in  the  hehographie 
process,  by  which  the  pictures  are  engraved  upon  copper  or  steel,  so  that 
they  may  be  multiplied  by  printing.  There  are  several  exhibitors,  of 
such  plates  and  of  photographs  engraved  upon  lithographic  stones. 
Lackerbauer,  of  Paris,  exhibited  lithographic  engravings  of  objects  and 
microscopic  preparations  magnified  from  5  to  2,500  times.  No  satisfac- 
tory results  in  the  attempts  to  produce  colored  pictures  appear  to  have 
been  obtained. 

In  the  English  section  there  was  a  verj'  interesting  series  of  views  of 
the  ancient  architecture  of  India,  as  shown  in  the  temples  and  palaces 
of  the  interior  of  that  country. 

The  most  notable  display  &om  the  United  States  was  made  by  Mr,  C. 
E.  Watkins,  of  San  Francisco,  who  sent  a  series  of  30  views  of  the  Yo 
Semite  valley  of  California,  and  views  of  the  great  trees.  These  photo- 
graphs were  not  only  interesting  as  pictures  but  as  splendid  specimens 
of  the  art.  The  jury  awarded  a  bronze  medal.  A  similar  series  was 
sent  by  the  firm  of  Lawrence  &  Houseworth,  of  the  same  citj',  with  the 
addition  of  a  great  number  of  stereosci^ic  views  of  the  interior  mining 
regions  of  California,  showing  in  a  very  distinct  manner  the  various  pro- 
cesses in  use  there  for  the  extraction  of  gold  firom  the  soil. 

The  contributions  in  this  department  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Eutherford,  of  New 
York,  are  to  be  particularly  noted  for  their  high  scientific  value  as  well 
as  peculiar  excellence  as  photographs,  and  for  the  subjects  represented. 
One  is  a  large  photograph  of  the  moon,  representing  its  pitted  surface 
as  seen  through  a  powerful  telescope;  and  the  other  is  a  photograph  of 
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the  aolar  apectrum,  two  feet  long,  sliowiiig  tlie  almost  infinite  number  of 
dark  lines.  These  two  photograplia,  although  scarcely  noticed  by  the 
multitude,  excited  great  attention  and  interest  among  the  savans,  and 
received  a  silver  medal  flxim  the  jiu:y. 

The  exhibition  of  photographic  apparatus  and  chemicals  was  very 
large.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pbotographie  art  has  exerted  a  very 
marked  influence  upon  various  branches  of  mMinfaeture,  particularly  of 
chemicals,  and  that  it  has  given  great  impulse  to  industry  and  commerce 
in  these  directions.  The  demand  for  photographic  apparatus  and  mat«- 
rials  is  so  large  as  to  require  many  considerable  establishments  devoted 
exclusively  to  their  production. 

Certain  substances,  such  as  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  formerly  were 
rarely  employed  and  therefore  rather  expensive,  have  been  so  much  used 
in  photographic  operations  as  to  cause  them  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale, 
and  thus  to  reduce  their  prices  to  half  or  one-third,  or  even  one-sixth,  of 
their  former  value.  We  may  mention  also  the  sulphocyanides  of  potassa, 
and  ammonia,  which  were  only  used  before  in  the  ehemist'slaboratory,  but 
are  now  manufactured  extensively  at  gas  works,  where  large  quan- 
tities can  be  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  coal.  Photography  in 
France  has  given  rise  to  considerable  trade  with  foreign  countries.  Not 
only  are  apparatus,  paper,  and  chemicals  largely  exported,  but  also 
stereoscopic  views  on  paper  and  other  materials. 

CLASS  10.— MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  following  information  upon  the  variety  of  the  objects  exhibited  in 
the  French  section,  and  upon  the  condition  of  the  French  manufactures 
of  musical  instruments  and  materials,  is  extracted  from  the  translation 
of  the  report  of  Mr.  Wolf,  of  tlie  committee  of  admission : 

"  The  products  exhibited  in  Class  10  include  eight  principal  series,  viz : 
1st.  Church  organs;  2d.  Harmoniums;  3d,  Pianos;  4th.  Stringed  instru- 
ments; 5th.  Wind  instruments;  6th.  Percussion  instruments;  7th.  Acces- 
sories for  the  manufacture;  8th.  Editions  of  musical  works." 

"  Paris  is  the  only  import  ant  manufacturingplace  for  organs,  pianos,  and 
harmoniums.  Then  follows,  according  to  importance,  Marseilles,  Lyons, 
Nancy,  Toidouse,  and  Bordeaux,  where  pianos  are  chiefly  manufkctured. 
Stringed  instruments  are  made  principally  at  Mlrecourt;  wind  instru- 
ments, in  wood — such  as  flutes,  clarionnets,  hautbois — are  more  specially 
manufactured  at  Lacouture,  (Eure.)  All  kinds  of  instruments  are  also 
made  in  Paris.  Chateau-Thieriy  has,  likewise,  no  specialty;  nearly  all 
kinds  are  manufactured  there. 

"The  woods  for  musical  instruments  are  produced  from  France,  Eusaia, 
Norway,  Brazil,  St.  Domingo,  and  Me  Bourbon.  The  native  woods  most 
frequently  employed  are  oak,  flr,  lime,  beach,  maple,  box  and  pear.  These 
vary  in  price  from  55  to  200  francs  the  cubic  metre.  Box  is  sold  from  50 
to  60  francs  the  100  kilograms.    The  exotic  woods  most  used  are  rose- 
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wood,  mahogany,  cedar,  and  eedrine,  etony  and  grcnadllle,  -wliicli  cost 
iroiit  15  to  150  francs  tlie  50  kilograms.  Those  more  generally  used 
are  oak,  flr,  and  Iteeeh  for  the  heavy  parts  of  pianos,  organs  and  har- 
moniums; cedar,  lime,  maple,  and.  pear-tree  for  the  mechanical  parts; 
rosewood  and  mahogany  for  veneering  and  ornamentation;  box,  ebony, 
and  grenadille  for  wind  instruments.  Beech  and  mahogany  are  chiefly 
in  use  for  bassoons.  Ivory  for  piano  keys  is  sold  from  32  to  45  francs  the 
set  (50  keys.)  The  felt,  woollen  stuffs,  skins,  and  glue  for  pianos  are 
manufactiired  in  France.  Part  of  the  felt  comes  from  England.  There 
is  in  France  no  manufacture  of  metallic  cords.  Those  in  steel  are 
imported  from  England  and  Germany,  and  are  worth  about  8  francs  per 
kilogram.  The  copper  covering  for  strings  is  worth  from  5J  francs  to 
7^  francs  per  kilogram.  The  metals  most  in  use  are  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, for  wind  instruments ;  tin  for  organ  pipes.  The  gut  cords  are  manu- 
factured in  Prance. 

"The  tools  employed  for  working  the  wood  are  the  ordinary  tools  of  the 
joiner  and  cabinetmaker.  However,  we  must  notice  the  profile  machine 
for  making  panels,  which  is  only  an  Improvement  of  the  parc[uetry 
machine;  and  also  the  special  steel  perforators  for  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments. The  only  special  tools  in  use  for  working  metals  are  mandrils, 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wind  mstmments.  We  must  mention 
also,  wheels  for  covering  cords.  All  these  tools  were  unknown  in  1855, 
or  rather  have  been  very  much  improved  since  then, 

"In  Paris  and  all  the  large  towns  the  men  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  musical  instruments  work  together  in  the  workshops ;  scarcely  any 
work  at  home.  At  Mireeourt,  on  the  contrary,  the  men,  about  250  in 
number,  all  work  at  home.  Half  the  Paris  workmen  work  by  the  piece; 
the  other  half  by  the  day.  The  salary  varies  from  3  francs  25  centimes 
for  common  workmen,  and  from  5  to  11  francs  for  the  superior  artisan. 
The  musical  instrument  trade  employs  few  women  and  children. 

"  P^  of  these  articles  are  sold  in  France,  and  part  to  commission  mer- 
chants, who  hny  for  exportation;  a  third,  perhaps  the  most  considerable, 
is  exported  direct,  to  order,  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  small  instru- 
ments are  worth  from  50  to  200  francs;  harmoniums  from  100  to  1,500 
francs;  violins  and  violoncellos  from  200  to  500  francs;  copper  instru- 
ments, 80  to  400  francs;  nind  instruments,  in  wood,  80  to  300  francs 
pianos,  500  to  4,000  francs;  church  organs,  from  2,500  to  100,000  francs. 
The  profits  of  the  manufacturers  vary  irora  12  to  18  per  cent.  The  manu- 
facture of  musical  instruments  represents  a  sum  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
thi'ce  millions  of  francs  per  year.  Kaw  materials  are  imported  into 
France  to  the  value  of  five  or  six  millions.  About  half  the  produce 
goes  to  foreign  countries,  and  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
particularly  to  America,  and  chiefly  to  South  America,  The  importation 
is  next  to  nothing. 

"The  committee  of  admission  for  class  10  points  out  among  the 
improvements  made  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  manufacture  of 
4UB 
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musical  instruments:  Ist.  The  considerable  exteusioii  given  to  meclian- 
ical  processes,  and  the  general  use  of  steam  machinery;  2d,  The  appli- 
cation, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  principles  of  the  division  of  labor  j  3d. 
Piece-work  substituted  in  most  cases  for  work  by  day." 

ThCTe  was  no  class  in  the  Exhibition  more  thoroughly  and  completely 
represented  than  tliis.  Every  nation  contributed  its  quota  to  the  huge 
aggregate.  That  the  art  of  music  "bath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast"  wa^  amply  demonstrated.  The  wildest  and  strangest  countries 
contributed  their  eccentric  contrivances  of  bamboo  and  hide — ^instruments 
that  were  dulcet  to  native  ears,  but  hideous  to  the  average  tympanum  of 
civilized  Europe.  There  were  large  and  small  drums,  in  wood  and  clay, 
used  by  the  Tinkaonis;  rude  violins  covered  with  gazelle  skin  and  orna- 
mented with  boms  and  men's  heads ;  trumpets  made  of  antelope  horn  and 
elephant's  tusks,  of  which  the  sound  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  league ; 
and  perhaps  worse  than  this,  the  bagpipes  of  the  Arab  tribes  used  in 
the  region  of  Cordovan.  Many  of  these  instruments  were  of  the  greatest 
antiquity,  and  were  played  upon  by  "professors"  in  the  various  depart- 
ments precisely  in  the  same  way  as  when  they  were  invented.  A  few 
steps  sufftced  to  take  the  spectators  to  an  adjacent  section  where  the 
latest  improvements  of  Europe  were  standing  side  by  side — improve- 
ments which  require  the  greatest  technical  skiU  to  appreciate  or  use. 

The  United  States  had  nine  exhibitors.  Numerically  considered,  the 
display  was  insignificant,  but  the  objects  comprised  in  it  were  of  the 
highest  excellence.  The  piano-fortes  contributed  by  the  New  York  Arm 
of  Steinway  &  Sons  and  the  Boston  house  of  Clilckei-ing  &  Sons  were 
considered  the  best  in  the  entire  Exposition.  Each  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal.  The  latest  improvements  are  to  be  found  in  these  instruments 
which  are  almost  wholly  constructed  on  original  plans  and  produce  results 
of  a  very  satisfactory  character.  For  length  of  tone,  brilliancy,  sympa- 
thetic qxiality,  and  magnificence  of  power  they  are  unrivalled.  Thebroad 
merits  of  both  pianos  were  found  to  be  so  8ui>erior  that  the  jury,  having 
but  four  gold  medals  to  award,  unanimously  voted  two  to  America — an 
honor  wliich  cannot  be  overstated,  for  it  was  remarkable  enough  that 
pianos  should  be  sent  at  all  from  America  to  Paris,  and  still  more  sin- 
gular that  they  should  there  be  regarded  as  the  best. 

The  harmoniums  and  cabinet  organs  of  Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin  were 
also  objects  of  much  interest,  and  gainedthe  award  of  a  silver  medal. 
They  were,  like  the  pianos,  admired  for  their  workmanshix)  and  for  the 
singularly  pure  tone  which  they  possessed.  Tlie  mode  of  producing  this 
tone  was  the  subject  of  much  curiosity,  inasmuch  as  it  differs  essentially 
from  the  Em-opean  plan,  and  in  America  has  entirely  superseded  it. 

The  wind  instruments  of  the  Schreiber  Comet  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  the  string  instruments  of  Gemiinder,  both  of  New  York,  also 
obtained  prizes.  The  brass  instruments  of  the  former  were  regarded  as 
excellent  specimens  of  manufacture.    The  vioUns,  &c.,  of  GemiinilerweTe 
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greatly  admired  for  tlieir  forms  and  for  certain  improvemeuts  wliicli  that 
maker  lias  introduced  into  the  construction  of  tlie  instrument. 

The  general  display  of  piano-fortes  was  anusuaSy  large.  All  the 
European  centres  of  the  trade  sent  their  best  specimens.  These  were  of 
the  ordinary  forme — giand,  upright,  oblique,  sqaare,  and  cycloid.  (There 
was  a  specimen  of  the  latter  in  the  American  department  and  several 
specimens  elsewhere.)  France  was  represented  by  Erard,  Pleyel&Wolff, 
and  Henry  Herz;  Eng:land  by  Broad  wood  and  Kirkman;  Prussia  by 
Bluthner  and  Bechsi^;  Wurtemberg  by  Sehiedmayer;  Austria  by 
Streieher,  &c.  t)f  these  Bi'oadwood  took  the  prize  for  Euglajid  and 
Streicher  for  Vienna.  The  pianos  of  the  latter  houm  are  made  on  the 
plan  of  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons. 

Of  the  infinite  variety  of  wind  instruments  it  is  impos^ble  to  speak. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  efforts  of  all  modem  makers  is  to  introduce 
a  homogeneous  quality  into  the  sei>OTate  families,  namely,  tliat  aU  those 
composed  of  wood  should  sound  like  ea«h  other;  that  all  those  formed 
of  brass  should  bear  a  respectable  and  not  overbearing  i-elation  to  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Many  cuiious  instruments  have  been  invented  for 
military  bands  by  which  orehestrtd  effects  can  be  better  iinitat#d. 

There  were  innumerable  specimens  of  stringed  insti-umeuts,  but  with 
this  it  is  the  singular  fashion  to  go  backwards,  and  progress  therefore 
had  to  be  looked  for  in  an  inverse  ratio.  The  ancient  model  of  Strailiva- 
I'ius  seemed  to  be  the  model  most  in  favor. 

There  were  but  few  organs  in  the  Exhibition,  and  the  best,  on  account 
of  the  size,  had  to  be  accommodated  in  the  machinery  department.  It 
was  of  Preucb  make  and  is  intended  for  the  new  church  at  Nancy. 

CLASS  11.— SURGICAL  INSTKUMESTS. 

In  this  class  France  had  101  exhibitors,  Prussia  IS,  Austria  10,  Italy  38, 
United  States  22,  Great  Biitain  31. 

"The  articles  exhibited  in  this  class  were  very  numerous  and  varied; 
they  related  to  the  pnictice  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  hygiene,  and 
included — 1.  Surgical  iastromehts  used  in  operations,  such  as  cutting 
instruments,  forceps,  tena«ul(e,  suture  needles,  instruments  employed  in 
amputations,  setting  broken  bones,  &c.  2.  Special  instruments  xised  in 
certain  operations  connected  with  diseases  of  the  organs  of  sense,  the 
respiratoiy  passages,  and  the  male  and  female  genito-iirinary  organs. 
3.  Instruments  or  apparatus  intended  to  cure  natural  or  accidental 
deformity,  such  as  orthopeedic  instruments,  bandages,  belts,  and  elastic 
stockings.  4.  Articles  relating  to  dental  art  which  have  greatly  improved 
of  late  years.  5.  Instruments  usually  employed  in  determining  the 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  eyes,  &c.,  and  those  'which  are 
used  in  experimental  physiology.  6,  Apparatus  used  in  public  or  private 
hygiene,  such  as-  bathing  and  hydropathic  appliances,  instruments 
employed  in  friction,  the  two  systems  of  application,  electricity,  arti- 
ficial lactation,  and  various  appliances  used  in  domestic  gymnastics. 
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In  France  tlie  principal  centre  of  the  maimfactiire  of  surgical  iustm- 
ments  and  apparatus  is  Paris,  after  whicli  rank  those  large  towns  wliich 
possess  a  faenltj'  or  a  secondary  school  of  medicines,  such  as  Strasburg 
JfontpelUer,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  &c  In  the  different  manufactures  con- 
nected with  class  11,  the  principal  materials  employed  are  the  metals, 
such  as  steel,  iron,  gold,  platiniun,  silver,  and  German  silver,  so  that, 
fl>>ni  one  point  of  view,  this  class  is  closely  connected  with  metalliirgj". 

Besides  the  metals,  many  products  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  king- 
doms are  used;  such  as  ivory,  horn,  skins,  gum,  and,  above  all,  India- 
rubber.  The  articles  exliibit«d  in  class  11  partake  of  the  natore  of  cut- 
lery and  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments,  but  this  class 
of  manufactures  iwssess  comparatively  limited  resources,  and  the  trade 
is  necessarily  spread  over  alarge  area  and  a  more  numerous  constituency. 

"  The  dehea«y  of  manipulation  and  intelligence  necessary  in  making 
surgical,  hygienic,  and  orthopoedic  instruments  requires  the  greatest 
attention  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  A  certain  number  make 
only  special  articles,  either  at  their  own  homes  or  in  their  employers' 
workshops.  Women  are  employed  in  a  large  proportion.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  manufecture  of  surgical  instroments  and  orthopcedic  apparatus 
in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  gives  employment  to  from  3,500  to  4,000 
workers,  male  and  female.  A  large  number  of  these  articles  are  sent 
into  the  country  or  abroad.  Foreign  manufacturers  also  have  closely 
copied  our  own  inventions,  and  have,  nearly  everywhere,  endeavored  to 
reproduce  French  instruments  and  apparatus.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  articles  produced  in  this  complicated  trade.  Simply 
taking  into  consideration  surgical  instruments,  bandages,  and  ortho- 
pedic apparatus  made  in  France,  the  productions  may  be  valued  at 
13,000,000  to  14,000,000  francs.  These  figures  would  be  largely  increased 
if  hygienic,  hydropathic,  and  other  apparatus  were  included  in  the  esti- 
mate. This  committee  has  but  few  changes  to  point  out  since  the  exhi- 
bition of  1855,  either  in  the  instruments  themselves  or  in  the  mode  of 
manufacture,  but  the  improvements  in  the  instruments  have  been  very 
numerous;  such  as  the  extended  application  of  certain  products,  caout- 
chouc, for  instance,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  management  of  baths 
and  thermal  establishments." — (Extract  from  the  report  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  of  admission  of  class  11.) 

Among  the  many  interesting  objects  from  the  United  States  in  this 
class,  the  exhibition  made  by  the  Surgeon  General  was  particularly  com- 
plete and  worthy  of  attention.  It  included  ambulances,  medicine  wagons, 
army  field  hospitals,  and  litters  which  were  used  throughout  the  war,  and 
the  best  artificial  limbs  which  have  been  invented. 

The  display  of  American  artificial  teeth  and  of  dental  instruments  and 
apparatus  was  very  creditable  to  this  branch  of  the  healing  art. 

Pertaining  to  this  clags  and  described  elsewhere  was  the  exhibition 
of  the  societies  for  aiding  wounded  soldiers  and  sailora. 
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CLASS  12.— MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  ArPARATUS 
FOR  TEACHING  SCIENCE. 

The  French  exhibition  in  this  department  is  decidedly  the  largest  and 
most  interesting.  The  manufacturers  of  instmments  of  precision  have 
fully  maintained  their  high  reputation  for  the  accuracy,  elegance,  and 
cheapness  of  their  productions.  Of  the  107  exliibitors  in  this  class,  we 
may  note  the  following  as  prominent  in  their  respective  specialties; 
Euhmkorflf  exhibits  a  variety  of  electrical,  magnetic,  and  electro-mag- 
netic instruments,  and  particnlarly  several  enormous  coils  beai'ing  his 
name,  but  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  Eitoliie  colL  Anchet  & 
Son  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  excellent  microscopes,  arranged  for  one  or 
more  observers  at  tlie  same  time,  and  an  apparatus  for  microscopic  pro- 
jection and  reproduction.  Soleil  exhibited  several  optical  instruments 
of  interest  to  mineralogists  and  chemists,  particularly  a  polarizing  micro- 
soope  upon  the  pattern  of  M.  Descloizeaux,  together  with  numerous 
crystals  cut  and  polished  so  as  to  show  their  optical  chMactcrs.  Deleuil 
exhibited  philosophical  and  assay  balances,  pliotometers,  machme  for 
the  solidification  of  gas,  pneumatic  machines,  force  pumps,  Foucault'a 
pendnlnm  for  demonstration.  M.  Deschanel,  member  of  tlie  committee 
of  admission,  subdivides  class  12  aa  follows,  and  adds  some  interesting 
general  observations : 

"1.  Instruments  intended  for  scientific  research  and  education.  2. 
Special  optical  instruments,  microscopes,  telescopes,  and  field-glasses. 
3.  Mathematical  instruments,  graduated  rules  and  compasses,  levels  of 
all  kinds,  and  geodetical  circles,  whether  for  the  use  of  tlie  marine  or  of 
engineers.  4.  Barometers  and  thermometers,  of  wliieh  glass  forms  the 
principal  element  of  manufacture.  5.  Apparatus  intended  to  carry  a 
new  idea  into  effect,  or  to  execute  a  known  operation  by  a  new  process, 
and  special  apparatus,  which,  without  being  new,  have  a  special  object, 
and  consequently  do  not  enter  into  the  preceding  series.  Lastly,  col- 
lections of  natural  or  artificial  preparations  intended  to  illustrate  the 
three  great  natural  kingdoms.  This  series  of  the  naturalist's  prepar^ 
rations,  logically  connected  as  much  witli  that  of  metlical  art  as  with 
natural  philosoi>hy,  also  forms  part  of  another  class.  The  production 
of  philosophical  instmments  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Paris.  In 
some  of  the  ports,  however,  there  are  special  makers  of  mariners'  com- 
passes for  ordinarj-  navigation.  In  the  Jura  and  in  Picardy  are  to  be 
found  some  manufactories  of  optical  glasses,  intended  for  common  instru- 
ments, and  which  draw  their  materials  from  the  works  of  St.  Gobain. 
For  carefully  constructed  instruments,  glass  of  a  special  kind  is  prodnced 
inParis  itself.  For  other  kinds  of  instruments  ordinary  glass  is  employed. 
According  to  the  statistics  collected  by  order  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  the  year  1860,  the  value  of  this  mauiifactm^  in  Paris  amounted 
to  15,861,720  francs.  Since  the  exhibition  of  1855  the  progress  in  the 
construetiou  of  scientific  instruments  has  fcdlowed  that  of  science  itself. 
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Among  the  articles  wliich  esbibit  a  deeidedlj^^  eiilianced  imijortanee,  we 
may  mention  telescopes  with  ^vered  refleetora,  apparatus  for  tlie  pro- 
dnction  of  inductive  carrents,  eiectro-magnetic  maehines,  the  regulators 
for  the  electric  ligjit,  and  optii^I  indicators  of  the  vibi'atioiis  of  sonorons 
bodies." 

In  the  American  section  tlie  uistnmients  sent  by  the  United  States 
Coast  SoTi-^ey  comprised  some  of  the  instnunents  of  navigation,  and  a 
thermometer  for  measiuing  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  great  depths. 
The  beautifnl  graduated  rules,  squares,  and  gauging  instrnments  made 
hy  Darling,  Bangor,  Maine,  attracted  much  attention  from  those  inter- 
ested ill  such  objects. 

CLASS  13.— MAPS  AND  GEOGEAPIIICAL  AND  COSMOGEAPHI- 
CAL  APPARATUS. 

Tlie  foliowing-  (-omplete  and  instructive  aj)er^u  of  the  cxhihition  made 
by  France  in  this  class,  is  a  translation  of  the  introduction  to  the  ehiss 
by  the  committee  of  admission : 

"The  objects  of  class  13,  which  flgure  for  the  first  time  in  a  imiversal 
exhibition,  may  be  divided  into  four  series:  1.  Maps,  whether  separate 
or  forming  atlases,  including  geographical,  cosmographical,  astronomical, 
marine,  hydrograpliical,  topogra^diiealj  geological^  agrouomical,  histori- 
cal, itinerary,  meteorological,  or  other  maps.  3.  Terrestiial  or  celestial 
globes,  uranographic  apparatus,  &c.  3.  Maps  and  charts  in  relief.  4. 
"Works,  tables,  inctures,  and  other  aceess(wies  of  geography  and  cos- 
mography." 

"Paris  is  the  only  centre  of  production  of  these  works,  even  of  those 
wluch  are  edited  or  published  in  the  pro^'iuces.  Among  the  material 
employed,  the  copper  and  steel  are  prejxired  in  Paris  by  the  planers  and 
polishers,  who  supply  tJie  engraA-BTS.  The.  lithographic  stones-  come  prin- 
cipally itoin  Bavaria,  {near  Munich,}  but  during  the  last  few  years  they 
have  been  obtained  also  at  Vigan,  (Gard,)  neaiiy  of  equal  value  and  at 
a  much  lower  price.  Quarries  have  also  recently  been  discovered  in 
isere,  (Cerin,  Crey.)  The  sized  paper,  almost  the  oidy  kind  employed, 
is  produced  in  the  Vos^s,  Isere,  (Hives,)  and  Angoidfime;  the  unsized 
paper  is  obtained  from  Nifevre  (Clemency)  and  the  Marais,  (Seine  and 
Marne.)  The  processes  of  the  manufacture  are :  Engraiing  on  copper, 
steed^  and  stone;  engraving  on  wood  or  metal;  lithography  or  drawing 
on  stone ;  autography ;  the  transfer  on  to  stone  (rf  engraved  work,  and 
ehromo-lithography.  The  lajing  down  of  the  mai>s  on  cloth  constitutes 
a  supidementary  operation  frequently  called  into  use.  The  persons 
engaged  in  tliis  branch  of  uidustry  inchide  designers  or  drau^tsmen, 
map  and  writmg  engravers,  colorists,  mounters  and  bindCTS,  ^obe  and 
sphere  makers,  litliographers  and  few  photographers,  and  lastly,  copper- 
plate and  lithographic  printers.  TUe  last  named  are  generally  engaged 
in  large  estabiishments,  in  ^lihich  the  printing  of  maps  is  but  a  secondary 
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matter;  the  rest  work  either  at  liome  or  in  small  work-sliops,  where  not 
more  than  25  or  30  persons  at  the  utmost  are  engaged. 

"  There  are  in  Paris  ahout  a  dozen  employers  and  150  artists  and  work- 
men engaged  in  the  specialty  of  geographical  indnatry.  The  produc- 
tions of  French  cartographic  establishments  are  principally  destined  for 
the  institutions  of  public  instruction  in  France ;  the  remainder  is  sent 
to  Sonth  America,  Eussia,  Germany,  Horth  America,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
England.  Egypt  and  Algeria  also  take  a  certain  quantity.  The  depot 
of  the  war  department  and  that  of  the  marine  assist  greatly  iu  this  expor- 
tation, either  tlurough  the  mediums  of  booksellers  or  by  their  depots 
abroad.  The  maps  and  globes  imported  come  principally  Irom  England, 
and  the  total  value  is  between  iO,000  and  45,000  francs.  The  export  is 
estimated  at  about  150,000  francs,  out  of  a  total  production  of  the  value 
of  iOOjOOO  francs.  Tlie  military  and  naval  establislimeuts  furnish  about 
one-quarter,  not  including  the  large  number  of  maps  which  they  supply 
to  various  public  departments,  and  especially  to  the  naval  ser\'ice  belong- 
ing to  the  state." 

Among  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  this  business  dur- 
ing the  last  12  yeara,  the  following  may  be  pointed  out:  "1.  Imxiarting  a 
steel-like  hardness  to  copper  plates,  with  the  view  of  making  them  sen'e 
for  a  longer  period.  2.  The  employment  of  photography  as  an  expedi- 
tious method  of  miiltiplying,  enlarging,  and  reducing  drawings.  3.  The 
heliographic  method  of  en^a^■ing  on  stone  or  copper.  4.  Chromo-lith- 
ography  andchromo-printiug.  Many  colors  are  now  applied  to  maps,  par- 
ticularly for  special  maps.  5.  The  extended  use  of  relief  maps,  made  to 
the  same  scale,  as  regards  the  vertical  and  horizontal  measurements. 
6.  Printing  on  curved  surfaces  for  globes,  7.  The  increased  use  of  vari- 
ous methods  of  projection.  The  above  information  applies  to  the  draw- 
ing out  of  maps.  As  to  the  original  operations  of  surveying  and  pro- 
jection, tJiey  are  centralized,  as  far  as  regards  terrestrial  geography,  at 
the  war  office,  and  for  navigation  at  the  admiraltj'.  The  publishers  gen- 
erally avail  themselves  of  the  productions  of  these  two  dei>artment3  for 
the  preparation  of  maps  for  the  trade,  making  use,  however,  also  of  offi- 
cial documents  furnished  by  foreign  governments,  as  well  as  of  the  works 
of  ti'avellers  and  literartl  of  all  countries." 

MAPS  FEOM  TAEIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

Among  the  numerous,  large,  and  interesting  maps  from  various  coun- 
tries, one  from  Eussia,  a  relief  map  of  Caucasus,  is  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  It  was  upon  a  large  scale,  so  that  the  highest  mountains  rose 
fully  sis  inches  above  the  sea  level,  and  every  detail  of  the  topography 
and  the  distribution  of  forests  ai)i>eared  to  be  accurately  given.  In  the 
English  section  a  relief  map  of  India  on- a  large  scale  showed  the  chain 
of  the  Himalaya,  the  high  plains  of  Asia,  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and 
the  lines  of  railway,  in  a  most  striking  manner. 

Thfi  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  sent  a  full  series  of  its 
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geological  maps  and  sections^  all  elegantly  bound,  and  specimen  sheets 
of  the  ordnance  majis  were  to  be  found  in  the  same  section. 

In  the  TTuited  States  section  the  principftl  contrihntions  were  from  the 
Coast  Survey  office,  "Washington,  of  a  fuU  series  of  the  published  maps 
of  the  survey,  printed  on  large,  thick  paper. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  British  ordnance  maps,  resource  has  been 
had  to  processes  comparatively  nnknoivn,  smd  the  facilities  thus  discov- 
ered have  led  to  interesting  results.  These  were  exhibited  In  the  same 
department,  and  may  be  briefly  described.  They  consisted  of  two  very 
remarkable  publications,  namely,  a  i>hotozineographic  fao  simile  of 
"Doomsday  Book"  and  the  "Ordnance  Sur\ey  of  Jemsalein."  Everj' 
boy  who  has  studied  history  has  heard  of  "Doomsday  Book."  It  was 
made  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1086.  It  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  owners  and  inhabitants  of  every  manor,  hundred,  village,  &c., 
in  England,  with  the  exception  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Durham,  and  an  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  lands  and 
theit  cultivation.  Besides  its  value  as  an  ancient  historical  document,  it 
is  of  great  interest  as  sliowing  the  ownership  of  the  country  at  that 
remote  period.  A  copy  of  "Doomsday  Book"  was  published  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  at  great  cost,  but  the  tyi>e  was  accidraitally  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  copies  are  now  rare  and  esjjcnsive.  By  the  art  of  photozhi- 
eography  an  exact  fao  simile  has  been  reproduced  at  a  comparatively 
insignificant  cost.  A  county,  for  instance,  costs  from  $2  to  $6  currency. 
The  viodus  operandi  by  which  the  result  is  obtained  is  thus  describe*:!:  A 
photographic  negative  of  the  map  or  drawing  to  be  reproduced  is  first 
made.  A  positive  print  is  then  taken  on  paper  prepared  with  a  solution 
of  grfatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  mixed  up  with  lithographic  inli. 
The  eftfect  of  the  light  on  this  solutionis  to  render  it  insoluble;  therefore, 

ate  tlia  w&%  liaa  h&m  taken,  thsse  pastiOMwMe^  were  ^Kteeted  fefiift 

the  hght  can  he  washed  away,  leaving  iutact  tlie  remaining  insoluble  i>or- 
tions  which  correspond  to  the  lines  of  tlie  map  or  drawing.  This  can  then 
be  transferred  at  once  to  zinc  or  stone,  and  printed  in  the  same  way  as  if 
the  plan  had  been  drawn  on  lithographic  transfer  i>aper.  Thus  a  plan 
which  it  would  take^ weeks  or  months  to  copy  by  hand  for  lithography, 
can,  by  this  iu:oces8,  be  executed  in  a  few  hoxu's,  and  with  a  fidelity  which 
no  copyist  could  hope  to  rival. 

The  survey  of  Jerusalem  was  made,  in  18<!4^'65,  by  a  party  of  sapi>ers 
who  were  detached  for  that  puriiose  from  the  ordnance  survey  af  ^England. 
The  fimtls  were  provided  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and  others,  the  6q[)eeial 
object  being  to  obtain  a  basis  on  which  to  work  for  improving  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  city,  especially  as  regards  drainage  and  water 
supply.  Thus  for  the  first  time  a  map  of  the  Holy  City  has  been  produced 
that  can  be  relied  on  mth  certainty  in  discussing  tlie  localities  and  events 
connected  with  its  history,  which  are  of  such  deep  hitereat  to  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Tlie  map  is  accompanied  by  i>hotographs  of  different 
parts  of  the  city  and  neighborhood,  which  were  taken  while  the  survey 
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was  in  progress,  and  also  by  pliotoziucograplis.  During  tbe  course  of 
the  survey  the  ancient  aqnednct  from  Solomon's  pools,  which  supplied 
the  city  with  water,  was  traced.  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  engineering 
skill,  and  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation  that,  at  very  little  cost,  it  has 
been  put  into  such  a  state  of  repair  that  water  has  actually  been  again 
conveyed  through  it  for  the  use  of  the  city.  In  connection  with  this 
sur\'ey  a  line  of  levels  was  also  run  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Dead 
seas,  in  order  to  settle  accurately  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  amount 
of  depression  of  the  latter  below  the  former.  The  result  showed  it  to  be 
1,290  feet 

Austria  and  Switzerland  exhibited  beautifiU  maps,  showing  and  not 
showing  the  liill  features  of  the  respective  countries.  The  object  of  the 
latter  is  to  secure  greater  clearness.  Austria  exhibits  a  map  of  Bohemia, 
the  most  ridgy  and  mountainous  countiy  in  her  possession,  without  the 
indication  of  an  elevation.  The  well-known  map  of  Switzerland,  by 
General  Dufour,  is  still  regarded  as  the  best  work  of  its  kind  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  a  complete  and  picturesque  representation  of  the  most 
romantic  cwintry  in  Europe. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  mention  has  been  made  of  a  well-executed 
model  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  In  the  French  court  was  also  exhibited 
an  interesting  map  of  the  region  by  Gonjon,  of  Paris,  showing  the  course 
of  the  proposed  canal.  The  undertaking  being  of  general  Intei'est,  a  few 
particulars  here  of  its  progress  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  map  and 
model  show  the  works  not  as  they  ai-e,  but  as  they  will  be  when  com- 
pleted. These  works  consist  of  two  distinct  portions,  a  fresh- water  and 
a  maritime  canal;  the  former  is  about  six  feet  deep,  and  50  or  60  feet 
broad  at  the  top,  with  shelving  sides.  It  starts  from  the  Nile  at  Cairo, 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction  as  far  as  Lake  Tinisah,  which  foiius  a  por- 
tion of  the  maritime  caiiid,  and  then,  bending  to  the  south,  terminates  at 
Suez.  Tliis  cajial  is  completed.  Its  object  is  to  supply  with  fresh  water 
the  laborers  and  machines  employed  in  the  maritime  canal,  and  also  to 
afford  to  the  town  of  Suez  a  plentitul  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  was 
much  needed. 

The  maritime  canal  is  still  in  a  very  miniature  state.  It  staxts  from 
Port  Said,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  to  traverse  the  isthmus  to 
Suez,  with  sufficient  works  at  its  extremities  to  afford  good  harbors  in 
both  seas.  Its  breadth  is  to  be  100  metres  (rather  more  than  100  yards) 
at  the  level  of  the  water,  and  its  depth  about  26  feet.  The  i>ortion 
between  Port  Said  and  Lake  Tinisah  is  so  far  advanced  that  barges, 
towed  by  steam  tugs,  can  traverse  it  to  the  latter  point,  where,  by  means 
of  locks,  they  are  placed  on  the  fresh- water  ciuial,  by  which  they  can 
reach  Suez.  Thus,  there  is  fdready  water  communication  from  sea  to  sea; 
but,  before  the  fleets  of  the  world  can  be  transported  across  the  isthmus, 
much  time  must  elapse,  and  a  vast  amount  of  money  must  be  expended. 
The  cost  of  the  works  \xp  to  this  time  is  said  to  be  $45,000,000  specie. 

In  all  the  coxmtries  of  Europe  the  necessity  has  been  recognized  of 
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liaviiig  a  detailed  and  accurate  map  which  should  be  availiihle  for  mili- 
tary and  other  piirposes.  The  scales  on  which  these  surveys  have  been 
published  have  varied  from  atont  three  inches  to  a  mile  to  about  three 
miles  to  an  inch.  First  in  poiat  of  scale  comes  the  little  electorate  of 
Hesse,  now  politically  extinct,  the  excellent  map  of  which  is  published 
on  a  scale  of  1  in  25,000,  or  about  three  inches  to  a  mile.  Belgium  comes 
next,  1  Iji  40,000 ;  then  Baden,  Bavaria,  Sardinia,  Holland,  Wurtemberg, 
Oldenberg,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  1  in  50,000 ;  Saxony,  1  in  57,600 ; 
Great  Britain,  1  in  63,360,  (afterwards  increased  to  1  in  10,560,  and  again 
to  1  in  2,500 ;)  Denmark,  France,  and  part  of  Prussia,  1  in  80,000 ;  Lom- 
bardy,  Venetia,  States  of  the  Church,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Placentia,  Guas- 
tella,  1  in  86,400;  Hanover,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  1 
in  100,000;  Schleswig-Holstein,  1  in  120,000;  Enssia  in  Europe,  1  in 
126,000 ;  Austria,  1  in  144,000 ;  Norway  and  Greece,  1  in  200,000.  The 
survey  of  Great  Britain  commenced  in  1784 ;  that  of  France  (the  new 
map)  in  1818.  Belgium  has  been  late  in  tlie  field.  Only  a  few  slieets 
are  published.  The  last  country  in  Europe  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
a  government  survey  (except  Turkey)  was  Spain.  Within  the  last  y.ear 
or  two  steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy  the  defect.  In  Turkey  no  gov- 
ernment survey  exists. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  particulars  that  the  only  important  step 
in  the  way  of  topographical  precision  has  been  taken  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment. It  was  found  that  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile  was  not  suf- 
ficiently la-rge  to  make  the  maps  available  for  many  imiwrtant  operations 
in  which  maps  are  specially  necessarj- — such  as  the  apportionment  of 
taxation,  the  registry  and  transfer  of  property,  &c.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  increase  the  scale  to  six  inches  to  a  mile,  and  subsequently 
to  25  ineh^  to  a  mile,  on  which  scale  the  ordnance  surv'ey  of  England 
and  Scotland  is  now  being  carried  on.  Specimens  of  the  English  maps 
on  all  three  scales  were  exhibited,  and  also  of  town  surveys  on  the  extra- 
ordinary scales  of  five  and  ten  feet  to  a  mile, 
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GROUP    III. 

FURNITURE  AND  OTHER  OBJECTS  FOR  THE  USE 
OF  DWELLINGS. 

Class  14,  F urs it urb.— Class  15,  UpnoLftTERT  and  Decorative  "Woek,— Class  ]G. 
Flint  and  Other  Glass;  Stained  Glass. — Class  17.  Porcelain,  Earthenware, 
AND  tvi'HER  Fakcv  Pottery. — Class  18,  Carpets,  Tai'estry,  and  Furniture 
Stuffs.— Class  19.  Paper-hangink,— Class  20.  Cvtleky,— Class  21,  Golk  and 
Silver  Plate. — Class  22.  Bronzes  and  other  Artistic  CASTiNCiS,  and  Bt- 
poussfe  Work, — Ciass  93,  Clock  and  Watch-work.— Class  24.  Apparatus  and 
Processes  for  Heating  and  Lie htinc— Class  25.  Pbrfumerv. — Class  26. 
Leatiikr  Work,  Fancy  Articles,  and  Basket  Work. 

CLASS  14.— FUEKITUKE;    AND  CLASS"  15.— UPHOLSTERY  AKD 
DECOEATIVE  WORK. 

Class  14  included  famitnre,  such  as  sideboards,  bookcases,  tables,  bed- 
steads, chairs,  bdliard  tables,  &c. ;  and  class  15  comprehended  upholster;', 
bed  fiirjiitnre,  coverings,  cmtaius,  hangings,  articles  of  ornament,  and 
ecclesiastic  as  well  as  domestic  fiimiture. 

Tlie  principal  displays  of  fine  fiimiture  were  to  be  found  in  the  French, 
English,  and  the  Italian  sections.  In  the  former  there  were  220  exhibit- 
ors, in  the  nest  41,  and  in  the  latter  66.  The  United  States  numbered 
only  nine.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  were  any  prevailing  styles.  The 
]»rincipal  objects  might  be  referred  to  the  Gothic,  Renaissance,  Egyptian, 
Etruscan,  and  Pompeian. 

Tlie  obser\'er  from  tlie  United  States,  accustomed  only  to  tlie  ftimitiire 
there,  could  not  Ml  to  be  impressed  with  the  general  use  of  ebony  as  the 
material  for  ornamental  furniture,  and  with  tlie  riclmess  of  the  decora- 
tions of  ivory,  porcelain  tablets,  and  enamelsj  and  with  metaUle  bas- 
reliefs,  medallions,  and  flgnres.  It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  these  deco- 
rations is  largely  hicreasiug,  and  that  a  great  impulse  is  thereby  to  be 
given  to  the  reproduction  of  suitable  ornaments  and  to  new  designs. 
Tlie  metallic  ornaments  consist  chiefly  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
galvano-plastic  art,  and  they  are  left  either  in  their  usual  bronzed  condi- 
tion, or  are  silvered,  and  m  some  cases  thickly  gilded  by  the  same 
process. 

Tlie  finer  and  highest  colored  stones,  such  as  lapis-lazuh,  malachite, 
and  the  choice  marbles,  are  now  freely  used  in  the  fronts  and  sides  of 
fine  cabinets,  sideboards,  and  similar  pieces.  Some  of  the  richest  exam- 
lde«  of  such  inlaying  were  foimd  in  the  Italian  and  Eussian  sections.  In 
t]ie  fonner  lapis-lazidi  tablets  and  colnnms  ornamenting  ebony  cabinets 
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were  abundantly  displayed,  together  with  choice  Florentine  mosaics  aitd 
a  series  of  splendid  inlaid  tables. 

The  Eusslan  cabinets  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV  were  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  and  value,  being  made  of  ebony  and  inlaid  with  broad  tab- 
lets of  the  fiuest  colored  laijis-lazuli,  and  adorned  with  bunches  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  carved  with  wonderful  fidelity  to  nature,  out  of  precious 
stones.  These  cabmets  were  made  at  the  unperial  estabhshmeut  of  Peter- 
hoft',  and  the  finest  was  valued  at  27,418  roubles. 

In  the  English  section  the  displays  made  by  Trollope  &  Sons,  Holland 
&  Sous,  Gillow  &  Co.,  Wright  &  Mans'field,  were  particularly  noticeable 
for  their  elegance  and  excellence.  Tlie  last  mentioned  firm  received  tlie 
gold  medal  for  their  display,  which  included  fine  specimens  of  inlaid 
maple,  ornamented  with  porcelain  tablets. 

In  the  Prussian  display  in  this  class  the  most  notable  feature  was  an 
alcove  filled  with  carved  walnut  furniture  in  the  Keuaissauce  style.  The 
"Wurtemberg  section  was  characterized  by  the  beauty  of  the  sami>les  of 
itdaid  floors  sent  by  "Wirth  &  Sons,  Stuttgart.  Other  fine  exhibitions  of 
parquetry  were  noted  from  Bembe  and  from  Knussman,  of  Mayeuce, 
Hesse. 

The  exhibition  from  theUmted  States  did  not-in  any  degree  rei>resent 
the  actuid  condition  of  the  manufacture  of  either  common  or  fine  ftinii- 
tnre.  A  few  folding  steamer,  or  camp  chairs,  and  rocking-chairs  from 
Massachusetts,  with  an  inlaid  table  from  Wiseonsiu,  {honorable  mention,) 
and  an  ornamented  door  from  San  Franciscoj  composed  tlie  exhibition. 
The  door  fix>m  California  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  laurel  wood  of 
that  State,  and  of  excellent  workmanship — superior,  de<^idedly,  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  Exhibition. 

Denmark  has  an  interesting  and  curious  exhibition,  contributed  by  a 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  art  workmen.  There  was  a  cabmet  o]i 
legs  of  ebony,  lightly  carved  in  parts  and  inlaid  with  red  and  gi'een  tor- 
toise shelL  The  green  color,  like  the  red,  is  given  by  painting  the  ground 
on  which  the  shell  is  laid.  This  is  apphed  in  large  medaUions,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  line  of  brass.  Several  otber  objects  were  exhibited,  fdl  of 
them  conveying  a  high  idea  of  tiie  solid  good  taste  of  the  country  that 
sent  them. 

Italy  made  a  great  show  of  artistic  cabinet  work.  The  trade  appears 
to  be  reviving  in  the  land  which  ^ave  it-  birth.  The  Itahan  models  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  still  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  in  existence.  They  show  what  is  not  always  remembered  hi  the 
present  day — the  proper  way  of  treating  ivory  in  combination  with  ebony. 
Not  only  must  the  ebony  be  almost  covered  with  delicate  traceries  of 
ivory,  but  in  the  parts  where  the  ivory  forms  masses  its  whiteness  must 
be  corrected  by  engravings  filled  in  with  black.  lu  this  way  all  violent 
contrast  is  avoided,  and  tlie  decorator,  with  only  two  elements  to  work 
upon,  obtains  a  third  means  of  effect  from  the  i>ower  of  modifying  to 
any  extent  the  tone  of  the  ivory,    Tor  instance,  where  a  plate  of  ivory 
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intended  to  be  engraved  with  a  subject  is  inserted  on  a  flat  surface  of 
ebony,  a  close  hatching  gives  a  border  which  tbrms  an  easy  transition 
&om  the  black  to  the  white,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  pure  white  is  only 
used  in  very  fine  or  closely  interlaced  lines  in  direct  contact  with  the 
ebony.    Tliis  work  was  frequent  in  France  about  the  year  1550, 

The  following  general  observations  upon  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
in  France  are  extracted  from  the  of&cisd  catalogue : 

"AH  the  principal  furniture  maters  who  have  given  real  importance 
to  their  trade  have  experienced  considerable  advantage  by  adding  to  it 
the  sale  of  everything  connected  With  decoration  and  ornament,  and  with 
veiy  few  exceptions  their  establishments  undertake  upholstery  as  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  best  ui>holsterer8  manufacture,  or  commission  the 
manufacturers  to  make  for  them  in  their  name,  aU  kinds  of  elegant  fur- 
iritnre  and  cabinet  work.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  beds  and  bedding, 
now  made  by  manufacturers  of  furniture  as  well  as  by  upholsterers. 

"A  few  years  ago  the  manufacture  of  elegant  furniture  in  France  was 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  Paris ;  but  of  late  some  important  flnus 
have  arisen  at  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Hantes,  and  in  several  other  towns,  such 
as  Troyes  and  St.  Quentin.  These,  however,  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
Paris  trade  has  much  extended  since  the  last  universal  exhibition,  and 
become  more  important  than  ever,  on  account  of  the  increasing  demands 
caused  by  the  greater  comfort  and  elegance  of  the  new  habitations.  The 
reports  on  the  inteniational  exhibition  of  1862  showed,  in  relation  to  all 
the  trades  connected  with  furniture  and  decoration,  the  valuable  assist- 
ance obtained  by  great  establishments  from  artists  of  approved  merit, 
and  the  great  improvement  thus  produced,  both  as  regards  good  taste 
and  practical  fitness.  The  manufiicturershave  understood  the  advmitage 
to  be  derived  from  art,  together  with  that  technical  ability  that  French 
■  industry  possesses  in  so  high  a  degree,  and  have  boldly  entered  into  the 
new  path,  which  has  already  in  some  cases  led  to  the  most  briUlant  suc- 
cesses. The  most  important  improvements  to  be  noted  during  the  last 
twelve  years  are  these :  Considerable  increase  of  production  j  the  intro- 
duction, in  the  case  of  ordinary  articles,  of  the  use  of  cutting  machines 
and  mechanical  processes,  often  producing  the  cheapest  possible  residts ; 
and  the  employment,  in  all  the  trades  connected  with  furniture  and  deco- 
ration, of  distinguished  artists,  whose  co-operation  has  introduced  art 
and  good  taste  into  the  manufacture. 

Class  15,  being  intimately  allied  with  the  preceding,  was  included  in  it 
by  the  jury.    Both  were  fused  in  one. 

CLASS  16.— FLOTT  AND  OTHEE  GLASS;  STAINED  GLASS. 

The  articles  included  in  this  class  were  divided  into  eight  sections,  and 
involved  eight  separate  processes  of  manufacture:  1.  Crystal  glass,  with 
basis  of  lead,  for  table  services,  lustres,  candelabra,  ornamental  and  fancy 
crystal  glass,  cut  and  plain,  white  and  colored,  threaded,  gUt  and  painted, 
2.  Fine  and  common  table  glass;  articles  for  restaurants  and  caf^s; 
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mineral  water  bottles  or  sj'phona ;  retorts  and  other  chemical  apparatus. 

3.  Glass  for  mirrors  ami  windows ;  moulded  glasses  for  light-houses  and 
paving ;  rowgh  glass,  channelled  and  plain,  for  glazing  conservatories. 

4,  Window  glass,  plain  and  colored ;  cylinders,  globes  and  shades  of  vari- 
ous shapes;  glass  tiles.  5.  Bottlea  for  wine  and  mineral  waters  j  bell 
glasses  for  gardeners,  &c.  6.  Flint  and  crown  glass  for  optical  purposes. 
7,  EnamelinblockandintubeSjfor jewellers,enamellers,&c.  8.  Stained 
glass. 

The  finest  exhibitions  of  plates  and  mirror  glass  in  the  Exposition  were 
trom  tlieestablishment  of  St.  Gobain  &  Obanny.  Enormous  plates  stand- 
ing in  the  outer  circle  of  the  building  on  each  side  of  the  main  entrance 
were  unobserved  by  many,  tor  their  great  perfection  of  surface  and  trans- 
parency i)ermitted  objects  beyond  to  be  seen  as  if  nothing  were  inter- 
posed. These  plates  were  nearly  18  feet  high  and  12  feet  broad  j  another 
plate  measured  5.94  metres  in  height  by  3.65  or  21.68  square  metres 
of  surface.  Among  the  slivered  plates  there  were  two  of  18  8t|uare  metres 
and  20  square  metres  respectively.  These  firms  made  exhibitions  not 
only  in  the  French  but  in  tlie  Prussian  and  Baden  sections.  The  pro, 
ducts  comprised  miiTor  plates,  glass  for  flooring,  roofing,  lighthouses,  and 
for  telescope  reflectors. 

The  saloons  in  the  French  section  devoted  to  flint  glass  in  its  divers 
forms,  for  table  services,  decanters,  pitchers,  chandeliers,  &c.,  &c.,  were 
exceedingly  brilliant.  In  one  of  the  saloons,  the  most  stnlcing  of  the 
large  objects  were  the  grand  candelabra  at  each  end,  rising  some  30  feet 
above  the  floor,  with  an  enormous  chandelier  between  them.  These 
splendid  objects  were  displayed  by  the  Joint  Stock  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  Moselle.  The  long  i-anges  of  tables  and  supi>ort8  around  these 
chandehers  were  covered  with  other  splendid  productions  of  the  works, 
such  as  urns,  vases,  and  table  services  of  varions  patterns. 

The  next  saloon  contained  another  magnificent  display  aroimd  a  colossal 
fountain,  made  entirely  of  flint  glass  and  rising  some  25  feet  above  the 
floor,  with  the  lower  basin  in  massive  crystal  10  feet  or  more  in  diameter. 
Around  this  remarkable  object  were  displayed  the  moat  exquisite  pro- 
ductions in  the  art  of  painting,  enamelling,  and  engraving  upon  glass. 

There  was  also  a  fine  exhibition  of  flint  glass  in  the  Bnghsh  section, 
from  London  and  Birmingham,  particxdarly  of  findy  engraved  glass  for 
the  table  from  the  firms  of  Millar  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  and  of  Dobron  & 
Green,  London.  These  specimens  of  engraving  were  recognized  by  the 
French  as  even  superior  to  their  own. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  moulded  flint  glass  in  the  American  depart- 
ment, which,  although  not  attractive  in  point  of  quality  or  color,  was 
remarkable  as  demonstrating  the  success  with  which  large  vessels  can 
be  moulded  in  a  single  piece  without  showing  any  trace  of  the  mould. 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing  glass,  the  most  impoi-tant  change  that 
has  taken  place  of  late  years  is  the  employment  (for  melting  the  mate- 
rials of  which  glass  is  composed)  of  Mr.  Siemen's  regenerative  gas-furnace 
instead  of  the  onhnary  furnace  heated  by  coal. 
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.  From  a  report  presented  by  Mr.  H.  Chance  to  the  British  Association 
in  1865,  it  appears  that  the  weekly  produce  of  plat©  glass  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  about  100,000  feet.  There  were  seven  mauitf^turers  of  crown  and 
sheet  glass,  three  of  whom  made  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  pro- 
duced. The  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  these  works  was  stated  to 
be  2,500,and  the  quantity  of  glass  produced  17,000  tone.  The  annual 
produce  of  flint  glass  in  the  Tyne  and  Wear  district  only,  was  estimated  at 
£10,000,000.  Birmingham  produces  about  £5,000,000,  and  Stourbridge 
£3,500,000  annuaDy.  The  make  of  glass  bottles  in  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
district  in  the  year  1862  is  stated  by  Mr.  Swinburne  to  have  been  aboiit 
4,230,000  dozen. 

GLASS  MABUFACTUEE  m  FEAKCE. 

The  introduction  to  this  class  by  the  French  committee  of  admission 
gives  the  follomng  datas  upon  the  glass  manufacture  of  France: 

"The  products  of  this  class  are  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  departments 
of  the  Nord,  the  Aisne  and  the  Seine,  the  Meurthe  and  the  Moselle, 
the  Rhone,  the  Loire  and  the  Allier.  The  raw  materials  of  the  glass 
manufecture  principally  comprise  sUiea,  which,  in  the  shape  of  sand, 
forms  one-half  the  bulk  of  flint  glass  and  three-fifths  of  other  kinds  of 
glass ;  oxide  of  lead,  which  forms  one-third  part  of  the  composition  of 
crystal  glass;  carbonate  of  hme,  which  represents  one-fifth  of  the  com- 
position of  common  glass ;  and  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  which  also 
form  a  fifth  of  the  composition.  With  the  exception  of  the  lead,  these 
materials  are  all  of  home  produce;  the  lead  is  derived  from  Bdgitun, 
England,  and  Spain. 

The  fusion  is  performed  in  crucibles,  heated  by  coal  or  wood;  but  the 
substitution  of  the  former  for  the  latter  fuel  is  becoming  universal.  The 
glass  manufacture  dejwnds  principally  on  the  skill  of  the  workmen; 
machinery  plays  but  a  secondary  part.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  plate 
glass  that  machinery  is  indispensable.  Glass  making  is  carried  on  in 
houses  provided  with  furnaces,  glass-cutting,  dressing  and  polishuig  shops. 
The  workmen  generally  work  by  the  piece,  and  there  are  no  middlemen 
employed ;  the  glass  houses  employ  few  women,  but  the  number  of  chil- 
dren employed  about  the  furnaces  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  men. 
Paris  is  the  chief  market  for  flint,  table  and  plate  glaas,  as  well  for  home 
consumption  as  for  exportation.  Window  glass  is  sold  to  wholesale 
dealers,  who  retail  it  to  the  glaciers.  The  bottle  makers  sell  to  the  wine 
producers,  bottlers  of  mineral  waters  and  wholesale  dealers.  The  animal 
production  of  flint  glass  has  risen  since  1862  from  9,000,000  to  about 
11,000,000  or  12,000,000  francs.  Ordinary  table  glass  is  extensively  manu- 
factured in  France,  and  the  importance  of  this  trade  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  flint  glass.  The  production  of  plate  glass  is  estimated  at  350,000 
to  400,000  square  metres  per  annum,  and  the  trade  at  12,000,000  francs 
or  13,000,000  francs.  The  quantity  of  window  glass  produced  may  he 
set  down  as  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  square  metres,  of  the  value  of  12,000,000 
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to  15,000,000  francs.  The  niunber  of  bottles  is  estimated  at  100,000,000 
to  115,000,000,  of  the  value  of  18,000,000  to  20,000,000  francs.  The  glass 
trade  is  increasing  iti  all  i>arts  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
glass  stainers  here  wiU  speedily  rival  the  skill  of  the  old  masters.  rTnally, 
tJie  value  of  the  whole  industry  reaches  about  75,000,000  francs,  one- 
third  of  which  represents  the  salaries  of  35,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. Among  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  glass  trade  'sine© 
the  last  Exhibition  must  be  mentioned  a  new  method  of  fusing  glass,  by 
means  of  a  combination  of  combustible  gases,  derived  from  coal,  wood 
or  peat,  with  the  aid  of  special  apparatus.  This  transformation,  which 
liromises  important  results,  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  iu  the  glass 
trade." 

The  art  of  glass  painting,  says  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  in  his  admirable 
resnm^  of  the  specimens  eaiibited  at  the  Exposition,  published  by  order 
of  the  board  of  the  conndl,  can  rarely  receive  jiwtlee  in  a  general  exhi- 
bition. Its  diminished  light  is  iTynrious  to  most  other  objects.  It  is  as 
exclusive  in  an  exhibition  as  a  beech  tree  iii  a  forest,  under  which  noth- 
ing else  will  grow.  Manufacturers,  eouBCious  of  this  fact,  were  careful 
notto  undergo  an  ordeal  whichexposedthem  to  danger.  The  well-known 
names  of  Bertini  in  Italy,  Capronnier  iu  Belgium,  Aismiiller  in  Ger- 
many, Gerente  at  Paris,  and  Clayton  and  Bell  in  England,  did  not  appear 
iu  the  catalogue.  The  art  therefore  was  facUely  represented.  But  there 
were,  notwithstanding,  many  interesting  specimens  of  excellent  work. 
No  comparison  could  be  made  between  the  respective  merits  of  tbe  vari- 
ous countries  which  exhibited,  inasmuch  as  the  specimens  were  scattered, 
aud  while  on  one  side  of  the  building  the  light  was  good,  on  the  other  it 
was  necessarily  bad. 

A  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of  painted  glass  ■wiU  suffice  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article,  and  we  shall  borrow  their  substance  from  the 
report  already  referred  to. 

In  France  the  sj-stem  now  generally  prevails  of  g1\ing  a  semi-opaque 
soUdity  to  the  glass,  by  the  use  of  various  enamels.  K  the  Ught  be 
strong  outside,  this  dimness  gives  clearness  to  the  design  and  makes  the 
subject  more  important  than  the  material,  which  theoretically  is  correct, 
but  which  practically,  in  the  case  of  stained  glass,  is  open  to  objection. 
In  the  earlier  styles  of  the  13th  and  early  14th  centuries  the  "dimrdigi- 
ous  bght,"  of  tl^  cathedral  or  church  was  produced  only  by  the  quality 
of  the  glass.  The  taste  of  .the  presMit  day  is  for  pictorial  effect  only, 
aud  to  produce  this  opacity  is  more  or  less  necessary ;  at  all  events  it  facili- 
tates the  operations  of  the  mere  designer.  A  lustrous  reflective  glass  is 
always  preferable  for  the  mellowness  which  much  semi-opaque  enamel 
would  mar.  The  genuine  gothic  feeling  and  drawing,  both  in  figures 
and  ornaments,  are  much  better  repr^ented  by  the  English  painters  on 
glass  than  bytheir  continental  competitors,  but  their  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing is  infinitely  less,  and  is  sometimes  awkward  to  absurdit  j'.  There  is  no 
more  fatal  mistake  than  that  any  one  can  draw  well  enough  for  a  gothic 
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window.  The  coutinental  artists  are  educated  to  their  profession;  else-- 
where  it  is  considered  an  easy  tMng  to  construct  a  window  on  tlie  old  plan.- 
The  wretched  result  of  consigning  thia  art  to  inferior  hands  and  minds 
is  to  discard  so  many  styles  and  modes  of  expression,  and  to  bring  aE 
work  to  one  level  of  tameness  and  insipidity. 

The  principal  exMhitiona,  in  this  department  were  from  Prance,  Belgium; 
Prussia,  and  England.  Prance  bore  off  the  palm.  The  glass  pictures  of 
Marechal  were  art  gems.  Produced  by  the  combinatiou  of  opaque  and 
transparent  enamels,  they  seemed  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  art. 

CLASS  17.— PORCELAIN,  EAETHENWAEE,  AND  OTHER  FANCY 
POTTERY. 

"The  productions  exhibited  in  class  17  and  designated  by  the  title  of 
ceramic,  were  for  domestic  use  or  decoration.  They  may  be  divided  into 
four  sub-classes:  Terra  cotta,  earthenware,  fEnence,  and  porcelain.  1. 
Terra  cotta  includes  aU  plastic  objects,  which,  by  the  application  of  fire, 
are  rendered  fit  for  decoration.  2.  Earthenware  is  hard  unalterable 
pottery,  employed  to  satisfy  the  artistic  taste  of  the  day  and  for  the 
manu&cture  of  chemical  products.  3,  Fine  and  common  faience  are 
both  used  equally  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  decoration.  Tin-glazed 
Mence  supplies  the  decorative  arts  with  indispensable  elements.  The 
ground  lost  in  the  case  of  common  faience  has  been  gained  by  the  finer. 
sorts,  which  now  answer  perfectly  the  demands  of  the  public,  both  as 
regards  perfection  of  form  and  decorative  appearance.  4.  Hard  porce- 
lain, characterized  by  its  whiteness,  is  the  pottery  " par  excellence"  for 
the  service  of  the  ta,ble  and  for  domestic  use.  It  is,  also,  advantageously 
applied  in  many  eases  in  indoor  decoration.  Fine  porcelain,  on  account 
of  the  brilliant  colors  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  is  exclusively 
reserved  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  not  adapted  for  domestic  use  on 
aocount  of  its  fragility.  Terra  cotta  is  made  almost  everywhere.  Earthen- 
ware is  made  in  Paris,  at  Beauvais,  and  in  some  parts  of  Normandy. 
Pine  faience  is  made  chiefly  at  Creil,  Montereau,  Sarreguemines,  Choisy 
le  Eoi,  Gien,  and  Bordeaux.  Artistic  faience  has  its  centre  in  Paris 
and  its  environs. 

Steam  power  tends  to  replace  hand  labor  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
making  of  faience.  The  introduction  of  the  methods  employed  in  England 
have  transformed  this  branch  of  the  manufacture.  As  regards  porcelain, 
the  softening  caused  by  the  high  temperature  required  for  the  baking 
deforms  pieces  made  in  any  other  way  than  by  hand ;  and  to  the  present 
time  no  mechanical  assistance  has  been  found  available.  However,  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  shaping  and  preparation  of  the  mate- 
rial mechanical  ^rt  may  eventually  lend  its  aid.  The  workmen  are  almost 
always  paid  by  the  piece.  In  consequence  of  the  tenderness  of  the  pro- 
duction, especially  before  baking,  the  men  can  only  work  in  factoriesi 
As  regards  the  decorative  portions  of  the  work,  even  when  the  artistic 
element  predominates,  the  workman  is  compelled  to  marliptilate  the  pot- 
5  u  E 
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teiy.  2fo  less  than  1,363  men  and  458  women  are  employed  in  Paris  in 
the  decoration  of  china  alone.  The  greater  jKirtion  of  the  potteries  have 
agencies  or  depots  at  Paris  or  send  their  -wares  to  the  wholesale  dealers 
there  for  sale.  The  latter  often  take  the  decorative  portion  into  then- 
own  hands  and  equalize  the  productions  of  the  various  provinces  by 
making  one  supply  the  deficiency  of  another.  Paris  is,  therefore,  the 
grand  centre  of  the  porcelain  and  faience  trade.  Limoges,  which  comes 
next,  sends  its  ware  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  by  the  aid  of  travellers 
and  agents.  Artistic  ware,  however,  finds  an  almost  exclusive  market  in 
Paris.  The  treaty  of  commerce  has  made  little  change  in  the  importa- 
tions. The  home  production  has  greatly  augmented ;  the  annual  value 
of  fine  faience  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  francs,  and  that  of  porcelain  at 
20,000,000  francs. 

The  Improvements  realized  during  the  last  12  years  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  increasing  use  of  terra  cotta  in  the  decoration  of  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices.  2,  The  almost  complete  renewing  of  the  plant  of  the 
faience  potteries,  so  that  good  organization,  from  being  an  exception,  has 
become  tlie  rule.  3.  The  substitution  of  coal  for  wood  in  the  baking  of 
porcelain  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  process.  4, 
The  improvement  introduced  in  the  art  of  decoration  through  the  chromo- 
lithographic  process."  Hcetract  from  the  translation  of  the  report  of 
Messrs.  SaVcetat  an3,  Bommartin,  members  of  the  committee  of  admission  of 
class  17. 

The  word  "faience"  is  of  recent  origin,  and  its  employment  indicates 
an  elegant  extension  of  the  business  which  was  formerly  carried  on  under 
the  vulgar  name  of  pottery.  A  fine  i>ot  is  no  longer  a  piece  of  delf,  but 
a  specimen  of  faience.  No  business  has  grown  more  rapidly  and  satis- 
fectorily  than  that  represented  in  class  17.  Beyond  all  doubts,  pottery 
is  the  most  ancient  of  arts.  Drinking  cups,  hardened  in  the  sun  of  the 
tropics,  were,  perhaps,  the  first  utensils  feshioned  by  man.  Prom  this 
first  stei>,  long  since  forgotten  in  the  series  of  uncounted  ages,  the  art 
of  the  potter  has  maintained  its  ground  as  the  most  important  in  the 
series  of  human  economy. 

Pottery  is  the  most  fragile  and  at  the  same  time,  from  its  very  nature, 
the  most  durable  of  the  works  of  man.  In  the  tenn  are  included  all 
kinds  of  earthenware  from  the  rude  jar  and  brick  of  the  Sakkara  pyramid 
to  the  porcelain  of  China,  and  the  "jjafe  tendre"  of  Sevres.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  modem  application  of  earthenware  that  the  present  age 
excels.  This  divides  itself  into  two  important  groups.  The  first  com- 
prises all  pottery  composed  of  a  non-vitrified  body,  such  as  terra  cotta 
and  fine  and  coarse  earthenware.  This  is  the  lower  order.  To  the  second 
belongs  all  pottery  composed  of  a  vitrified  body,  such  as  stoneware  and 
porcelain.  This  is  the  higher  order.  Each  of  these  groups  is  capable 
of  being  subdivided  into  a  very  great  number  of  different  kinds.  Pro- 
ceeding, then,  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex,  we  find,  first,  terra 
cotta,  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  stone  in  architectural 
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decoration.  When  an  ornament  has  to  be  repeated  many  times,  terra 
cotta  lias  tlie  advantage  of  cheapness  over  atone,  and,  if  ■well  prepareil, 
possesses  greater  durability.  Stone  that  can  be  easUy  -worked  by  the 
chieel  and  at  the  same  time  resist,  for  centuries,  the  changes  of  climate, 
is  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain.  The  resistance  of  terra  cotta,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  weU  known.  A  glance  at  that  of  the  ancients  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  after  several  thousand  years  it  remains  unchanged.  In  Greece 
the  use  of  terra  cotta  was  general.  The  Romans  employed  it  in  great 
profusion,  and  it  descended  naturally  to  the  Italians.  The  employment" 
of  terra  cotta  in  England  has  revealed  a  remarkable  fact.  ' '  It  does  not," 
says  Mr,  Amona,  "  blacken  in  the  atmosphere  as  readily  aa  stone  and 
can  be  much  more  easily  cleaned."  It  is  in  Italy,  France,  Prussia,  and 
Belgium  that  it  is  most  generally  used.  The  best  example  in  the  Exposi- 
tion was  the  fragment  of  a  fa9ade  exhibited  in  the  garden  near  the 
Itahairsection  by  Mr.  Boni,  of  the  national  manufactory  at  Milan.  TUs 
specimen,  very  elaborate,  in  which  the  artist  endeavored  to  show  all  the 
resources  that  could  be  made  available  in  this  material  for  external  decora- 
tion, was  in  the  form  of  a  gateway,  the  framework  of  which  was  orna- 
mented and  decorated  with  figures  and  the  panels  elaborated  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance.  It  was  regarded  as  the  finest  piece  in  the  collection, 
although  the  Prussian  and  English  work  in  terra  cotta  was  very  admirable. 
For  practical  purposes  the  latter  specimens  were,  perhaps,  the  be*t.  We 
noticed,  particularly,  magnificent  specimens  of  glazed  drain-pipes,  rang- 
ing from  ten  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter  and  sonnding  to  the  touch  like 
a  tube  of  metal.  They  were  made  of  coarse  stoneware,  a  material  harder 
than  common  earthenware  and  glazed.  There  are  three  kinds  of  glazes 
commonly  used,  the  bases  of  which  are  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) 
and  salts  of  lead  and  tin ;  the  last  for  majolica  and  other  hghfc  ware  in 
various  proportions  and  with  various  adjuncts.  Salt  only  is  used  in 
glazing  the  ordinary  drain-pipes. 

This  hard  brown  stoneware  is  also  used  in  forming  the  vessels  used  in 
many  of  the  arts.  Among  other  things  were  a  large  distilling  retort 
with  a  well  constructed  worm,  a  barrel  the  size  of  a  half-hogshead,  and 
some  gigantic  jars,  besides  retorts  and  filters  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
Machinery  is  now  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  description  of 
pottery.  It  kneads  the  clay  and  moulds  it  into  shape,  and  it  is,  thanks 
to  the  facilities  thus  obtained,  that  the  economic  application  of  hard 
earthenware  has  received  such  extension. 

Bricks  and  terra  cotta  are  the  same  form  of  pottery,  differing  only  in 
treatment.  Numerous  specimens  of  the  hollow  or  perforated  bricks  were 
exhibited.  These,  although  invented  twenty  years  ago,  have  only  recently 
come  into  general  use.  They  have  many  advantages  over  the  solid  brick ; 
not  the  least  of  which  is  their  lightness.  They  hold  the  mortar  with 
great  tenacity,  and,  when  property  used,  make  drier,  warmer,  and 
healthier  houses. 

In  a  higher  order  of  faifence  the  specimens  were  innumerable,  and  here 
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it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  latest  deflnitioii  of  the  word  Menee.  Any 
clay,  which  after  having  passed  through  the  fire,  preserves  a  certain 
amount  of  porosity,  and  which  is  then  covered  Tvith  a  glaze,  takes  the 
name  of  faience.  When  composed  of  a  common  body  and  covered  with 
transparent  and  colored  glares,  it  ia  a  faience  of  the  same  description  as 
that  of  Palisse.  If  it  is  made  of  common  clay,  hut  coated  with  an  opaque 
enamel,  it  is  the  Italian,  the  delft,  or  the  old  French  faience,  according 
to  the  degree  of  opacity  in  the  enamel.  Again,  if  clays  of  different 
colors  are  worked  some  upon  the  other,  or  some  into  the  other,  it  becomes, 
similar  to  the  old  ware  of  Perugia  or  that  of  Voiron,  known  as  Henry  II 
ware.  If  the  claj  contains  sands  and  is  covered  with  a  transparent  and 
uncolored  glaze,  it  is  the  style  known  as  the  Persian  ware ;  then,  again, 
if  the  clay  or  the  body  is  of  a  flue  description,  white  and  covered  with 
a  transparent  nncolored  gla^e,  it  is  the  cream-colored  ware  or  tie  ordi- 
nary earthenware.  Those  processes  are  often  combined  together,  some- 
times on  the  same  piece. 

Pottery  that  is  not  porous  is  of  a  vitreous  texture — that  is  to  say,  porce- 
lain biscuit  and  porcelain  itself.  There  is  no  natural  clay  or  mixture 
of  clays  which,  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire,  does  not  lose  its 
porous  nature,  and  acquire  a  degree  of  vitrification,  which  for  the  same 
clay  wiU  be  in  proportion  to  the  heat  applied.  All  clays  have  in  them  a 
natoraJiiux.  In  the  inferior  sort  this  is  lime  and  the  metallic  oxides — 
oxide  of  iron,  chiefly ;  iu  the  superior  sort,  which  is  the  clay  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  feldspar  and  granite,  it  is  a  very  small  amount  of 
potash  or  soda.  The  vitrification  known  can  be  arrested  by  mechanical 
means.  In  this  process,  requiring  great  experience  and  skill,  the  English 
houses  excel. 

Porcelain  itself  is  the  perfection  of  the  potter's  art.  There  are  two 
kinds :  hard — the  true  porcelain — the  eldest,  which  is  that  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese,  of  very  simple  composition;  and  soft  porcelain,  an 
invention  of  the  last  century,  in  which  transparency — the  characteristic 
of  porcelain — is  obtained  by  artificial  means. 

The  principal  centres  where  hard  porcelain  is  manufactured  are  China, 
Japan,  Germany,  and  France-  The  mannfactiire  of  soft  porcelain  is 
even  more  limited,  for  it  is  the  most  dlfflcult  to  produce  of  all  pottery. 
For  many  years  it  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  imperial  factory 
at  Sevres.  In  1804,  however,  the  manufactiu'e  of  soft  paste  ceased  there. 
Investigations  into  the  nature  of  hard  porcelain  had  never  been  discon- 
tinued. The  secret  of  the  manufacture  was  known  at  the  royal  manu- 
factory of  Sasony,  but  every  precaution  was  taken  against  its  being 
divulged.  The  royal  manufactory  of  France,  founded  at  Vincennes  in 
1745,  and  removed  to  Sevres  in  1753,  had  always  pursued  its  researches, 
and  the  first  sneers  dates  in  1768.  From  1753  to  1768,  therefore — a 
period  of  15  years — soft  porcelain  was  exclusively  produced  at  Sfevres. 
Starting  from  1762,  the  two  were  produced  together,  with  a  gentle  pref- 
ei;ence  to  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  directors  for  the 
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time  being.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  emigration  of  the  nobility, 
which  foUowed,  struck  a  severe  blow  at  a  manufacture  which  was  con- 
ducted only  for  the  moat  deUcate  tastes.  It  ceased  to  be  appreciated, 
and  by  degrees  attention  was  diverted  from  a  complicated  and  costly 
manufacture  to  one  comparatively  easy,  capable  of  produeiug  larger 
prices,  and  which  offered  to  the  artist  painter  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  estimate,  during  the  execution  of  his  work,  the  real  value  of  the 
tints  he  employed.  Hard  porcelain  thus  became  the  national  pottery — 
a  source  of  wealth  to  many  departments,  and  an  important  article  of 
exportation.  Since  1847,  however,  the  old  pdte  tendre  has  been  again 
produced  at  86vres, 

Specimens  of  every  kind  of  porcelain  were  exhibited  in  the  Sevres 
court.  The  display  in  every  respect  was  superb,  and  worthy  of  a  gov- 
ernment which,  without  regard  to  cost,  has  established  a  school  of  pot- 
tery entirely  without  any  equal. 

There  were  two  exhibitors  in  this  class  from  the  United  States. 

GLASS  18.— CARPETS,  TAPESTRY,  AND  FURNITURE  STUFFS. 

The  productions  included  in  this  class  were:  1.  Silk  and  satin  damask; 
2,  Reps  and  table-covers;  3.  Velvet,  in  goat's  hair,  wool,  and  cotton; 
i.  "Woollen,  dainask,  pophn,  Algerian  stuffs,  and  horse-hair  fabrics; 
5.  Chintz,  cretonne,  textile  fabric,  and  printed  cloth;  6.  Carpets  and 
tapestry;  7,  Embroidered  and  figured  muslin;-  8,  Tick  for  furniture, 
bliuds,  and  bedding. 

In  this  class  there  were  about  60  exhibitors  in  the  French  section;  in 
the  Prussian,  28;  Great  Britain,  39;  United  States,  2 ;  but  in  the  section 
of  Turkey  there  were  no  less  than  260,  nearly  all,  however,  of  carpets; 
Algeria  also  contributed  a  great  number  of  carpets  and  mats,  but  gen- 
erally of  small  size. 

The  display  was  also  exceedingly  good  in  the  Persian  and  Russian  sec- 
tions. The  coarser  description  of  Persian  carpets  were  hung  side  by  side 
with  the  ribbed  mg  woven  in  Koordieh  tents,  and  there  were  beautiful 
specimens  of  both.  In  color,  precision  of  outline,  and  beauty  of  texture, 
some  of  the  Persian  specimens  seemed  more  like  shawls  than  carpets. 
Such  work  is  generally  intended  for  the  mosques;  men  never  tread  on 
them  but  barefooted. 

European  carpets  are  sufaciently  well  known.  Among  the  French, 
those  of  the  savonnerie,  as  a  short-pile  carpet,  are  still  unequalled,  and 
in  the  fiimiture  department  were  some  very  creditable  imitations  of  this 
manuth«ture,  which  has  been  abtuidoned.  Of  long-piled  carpets  there 
was  a  large  display,  but  none  to  equal  those  of  the  imperial  factory  of 
the  Gobelins.  In  the  French  moguettes  (velvet  pile)  there  were  many 
beautiful  imitations  of  Smyrna  and  other  ornamental  carpets. 

Carpets  are  comparatively  of  modem  introduction  in  private  houses 
in  France;  they  were  reserved  for  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  small 
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rugs  or  mats  laid  before  the  seats  being  the  only  provision  made  to  pre- 
serve the  feet  from  the  cold  of  the  waxed  oak  or  brick  floors.  Carpets 
are  now  iu  very  general  use,  but  they  are  much  more  expensive  than  in 
England. 

In  the  English  section  there  was  a  fair  show  of  Brussels  and  velvet 
piles,  chiefly  from  Kidderminster. 

There  was  a  very  remarkable  carpet  in  the  Austrian  section.  It  was 
designed  for  gas-light,  being  intended  for  the  saloon  of  the  Emperor's 
box  at  the  new  opera-house.  The  peculiarity  of  coloring  was  not  seen 
to  advantage  under  the  softer  Influence  of  daylight.  The  pile  was  rather 
long,  like  that  of  Smyrna  carpets,  but  the  texture  was  close,  and  parts 
of  the  design  were  exceedingly  delicate, 

PRODUCTION  IN  PRANCE. 

"  In  Prance  the  principal  centres  of  production  are :  For  group  1,  Lyons 
and  Tours;  2,  Paris  and  Nimes;  3,  Amiens;  4,  Eoubaix,  Oourcoing, 
Mnlhonse,  and  Paiisj  5,  Mulhouse,  Eouen,  Claye,  (Seine  and  Mame,)  and 
Paris  J  6,  Aubusson,  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Beauvais,  Nimes,  and  Courcoing ; 
7,  Tarare  and  St.  Quentin;  8,  Lille  and  Piers.  The  imperial  manufac- 
tories of  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  produce  the  beautiful  tapestry  which  is 
only  used  for  the  imperial  palaces.  That  which  is  sold  in  the  trade  is 
made  at  Aubusson. 

The  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  for  upholstery 
are  very  numerous.  The  organzines  of  Prance  and  Piedmont,  the  wefts 
of  Cliiiia  and  Japan,  are  used  in  the  manufactures  of  the  silk  fabrics. 
The  price  of  these  materials  has  much  increased  during  the  last  few 
years;  it  is  now  at  120  francs  to  130  francs  for  the  warp,  and  110  francs 
to  120  francs  for  the  weft.  The  French  silk  is  the  dearest  and  the  most 
esteemed.  The  manufacture  of  reps  and  table-cloths  is  composed  of 
French  wool,  valued  at  10  to  15  fr'ancs  the  kilogram,  and  floss  silk, 
worih  40  to  60  francs,  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  Switzerland.  Utrecht 
velvet  is  made  of  goat's  hair,  spun  in  England,  and  sold  at  from  9  to  30 
francs  the  kilogram,  according  to  its  purity.  Horse-hair  fabrics  are  woven 
of  materials  of  French  origin;  that  whitdi  comes  from  Buenos  Ayres  is 
much  more  expensive,  costing  from  16  to  30  francs.  Woollen  damasks 
are  woven  with  wool  coming  from  the  north  of  France ;  the  weft  is  worth 
from  7  to  8  francs  the  kilogi'am,  the  warp  from  9  to  10  francs.  For  the 
mixed  silk  fabrics  they  use  warp  at  a  price  of  50  to  60  francs  the  kilo- 
gram. The  Algerian  fabrics  are  composed  of  cotton  warps  and  woollen 
wefts,  worth  5  to  6  francs  the  kilogram.  The  price  of  cotton  fabrics, 
such  as  calico  and  cretonne,  used  for  making  prints  and  chintzes,  is 
from  50  centimes  to  150  centimes  per  metre.  These  fabrics  are  woven 
in  Alsace  and  Eouen.  The  cloth  used  in  upholstery  is  manufactured  at 
Mouy;  the  widest,  used  for  table-covers,  is  worth,  iu  its  rough  state,  3 
francs  the  metre,  and  that  used  for  covering  furniture  about  8  francs  the 
metre.    The  printing  of  the  calico,  cretonne,  and  textile  fabric  is  per 
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formed  principally  at  Mulhouse,  Eouch,  and  Claye;  the  clott  is  printed 
iE  Paris.  Tlie  carpet  mannfaetiire  employs  English  and  French  wool; 
the  miQimum  price  for  tte  ordinary  qualities  is  8  jErancs  the  kilogram. 
Taijestry  is  made  of  nnmixed  English  wool,  which  costs,  witliont  dye- 
ing, from  12  to  15  francs  the  ijilogram.  The  embroidered  cotton  fabrics 
come  from  Tarare  and  its  neighborliood,  the  figured  muslins  ftom  St. 
Qnentiu.  The  flax  yara  for  tick  is  spun  at  Lille.  The  fignred  fabrics 
used  in  upholstery  are  woven  in  the  Jacqtiard  machine ;  the  plain  fabrics 
are  partly  woven  in  power  looms;  the  embroidery  and  tapestry  is  pro- 
duced by  hand,  but  they  are  beginning  now  to  manufacture  carpets  by 
machinery;  the  printing  is  accomplished  by  cylinders  or  plates. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  amounts  to  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  common  article,  to  20  or  25  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  better  fabrics, 
and  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  most  expensive  ai'tides.  The 
average  amoimt  of  general  expenses  is  10  per  cent,  of  tlie  value  of  the 
production,  without  counting  the  cost  of  the  designs  and  the  inventions, 
which  is  often  very  considei-able.  Plain  fUbries,  at  least  tliose  which  are 
worked  by  hand,  are  manufactured  in  the  homes  of  the  workmen,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  principal  manufacturing  centres;  for  instance, 
Utrecht  velvets  are  woven  in  the  environs  of  Amiens,  by  workmen  who 
also  cultivate  the  ground.  Figured  and  fancy  fabrics  are  usually  manu- 
factured in  large  workshops.  In  the  upholstery  trade  only  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  hands  employed  are  women. 

Paris  is  the  principal  market  for  aU  kinds  of  fabrics  for  upholstery: 
tJiose  manufacturers  who  have  no  depots  in  Paris  have  always  an  agent 
of  some  kind.  Many  inanufacturers  only  work  for  one  or  two  Parisian 
wholesale  houses,  and  refuse  all  other  business;  and  this  association 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  Parisian  salesman  results  from  the 
absolute  necessity  of  dividing,  and  thereby  diminishing,  the  risks  of 
manufacture  (often  considerable)  in  the  production  of  those  fancy  articles, 
of  which  the  consumption  is  relatively  small  and  variable.  The  manu- 
facturers of  hand-made  tapestry  only  work  to  order,  for  a  new  pattern 
has  to  be  made  for  almost  every  buyer.  Those  who  make  carpets  by 
machinery  prepare  their  designs  beforehand  of  the  different  sizes  accepted 
in  the  trade,  so  as  to  always  have  a  large  assortment  on  hand.  The 
manufacture  of  fabrics  for  upholstering  is  one  of  those  for  which  France 
is  most  justly  celebrat-ed;  the  tapestry  of  the  imperial  manufactories  of 
Gobelins  and  Eeanvais  is  without  a  rival.  The  production  of  these 
fabrics  is  estimated  at  about  60,000,000.  '  The  exportation  of  carpets 
and  tapestry  is  now  very  large.  French  wooUen  manufactures  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  best  foreign  markets,  and  their  sUk  fabrics  are 
unrivalled. 

The  committee  of  admission  points  out,  among  the  principal  improve- 
ments introduced  since  1855:  "firstly,  the  great  extension  of  steam 
machinery;  secondly,  the  introduction  of  a  machine  with  eight  and  ten 
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rollers,  printing  fabrics  with  that  exquisite  perfection  of  coloring  -which 
formerly  could  only  be  produced  by  hand." — From  the  introdiwti<m  to 
class  18  in  the  official  catalogue. 

CLASS  19— PAPER-HANGIKGS. 

The  products  exhibited  in  class  19  comprise  i  1.  Paper-hanging;  2. 
Painted  or  printed  blinds. 

Paper-hangings  are  principally  made  in  Paris,  and  particularly  in  the 
faubourg  St.  Antoine,  where  are  collected  about  130  large  factories,  in 
which  are  employed  4,500  workmen,  and  whose  produce  per  annum 
amounts  to  about  18,000,000  francs  in  value.  There  are  also  some  works 
at  Bixheim,  Lyons,  Metz,  Caen,  Toulouse,  Epinal,  and  Mans.  The  raw 
materials  employed  in  the  production  of  paper-hangings,  that  is  to  say, 
the  papers,  the  colors,  the  gelatine,  &c.,  are  now  all  of  French  origin. 
The  designs  for  the  decorations  are  always  produced  by  French  artists; 
the  cuttings  of  the  blocks  and  rollers  have  the  same  origin;  and  the 
machinery  is  constructed  iu  our  workshops.  The  materials,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  foreigners  for  a  long  time  held  the  monopoly — ultra- 
marine and  German  gold,  for  example — are  now  all  made  in  the  French 
manufactories.  The  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  French  paper- 
banging  trade  does  not  date  more  than  30  years  baek.  Limited  first  to 
the  production  of  striped  papers  of  a  single  color,  machine  working  was 
rapidly  improved  as  to  enable  it  to  produce  deaigns  in  many  colors.  In 
the  year  1851,  the  number  of  machines  employed  by  the  paper-hanging 
manufacturers  of  France  scarcely  amounted  to  20 ;  they  number  more 
than  100  at  the  present  moment.  Each  machine  produces,  on  an  aver- 
age, 25  times  as  much  as  a  hand  printer;  still,  the  introduction  of 
mechaDical  means  has  not  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
workmen  in  the  same  proportion.  The  number  of  slabs  for  hand  printing 
has  only  &llen  from  900  to  700  since  1851.  It  is  to  the  increase  in  the 
trade  itself  that  this  result  is  to  be  attributed.  If  the  statistics  of  the 
last  15  years  be  compared,  we  find  that  the  amount  of  trade  in  1865  was 
about  20,000,000  francs,  or  double  that  of  1850.  The  workmen  nearly  all 
work  by  the  piece,  and  in  shops  where  rarely  less  than  10  or  more  than 
100  i>er8on8  are  employed,  one-third  of  these  consist  of  boys  of  less  than 
16  years  of  age;  there  are  few  women  employed  in  the  trade.  There  is 
no  special  market  for  paper-hanging,  the  trade  being  always  carried  on 
by  means  of  commercial  travellers  and  samples.  The  exportation  of 
French  paper-hangings,  after  having  increased  rapidly  until  the  year  1860, 
was  suddenly  arrested  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  commerce;  but  it  has 
risen  again  to  the  amount  of  the  best  years.  In  1855  it  was  4,074,916 
francs;  in  1857  it  had  risen  to  5,948,331  francs;  and  finally,  having  fallen 
to  3,407,675  francs  in  1861,  it  rose  again  to  6,085,000  francs,  or  nearly  to 
the  level  of  1857;  but  the  average  price  of  paper-hanging  fell  in  the  same 
period  from  two  francs  sixty  centimes  to  two  francs  twenty  centimes  the 
kilogram.    From  1863  to  the  present  day  the  imports  have  remained 
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Steadily  at  about  450,000;  they  are  almost  exclusively  from  England. 
The  committee  of  admission  may  point  out,  among  the  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  trade:  1.  The  development  of  machine 
printing,  and  the  daily  improvements  of  the  process.  At  first  restricted 
to  papers  with  two  or  three  colors,  it  is  now  applied  to  the  production  of 
papers  and  borders  with  from  15  to  20  colors,  2,  The  recent  introduc- 
tion and  immediate  adoption  of  machines  for  strengthening  or  deepening 
colors.  3.  The  invention  of  some  special  kinds  of  paper-hangings,  such 
as  stamped,  velvet,  and  gilt  imitation  of  leather,  of  sUk  damask,  &c.; 
the  application  of  some  new  colors,  such  as  the  anilines  and  Guignet- 
gieen,  in  pla«e  of  arsenical  green,  &e. 

PAIMTBD   OE   PEIKIBD  BLINHS. 

Tlie  use  of  painted  or  printed  blinds  is  much  less  general  in  France 
than  in  some  other  countries,  Sweden  and  Germany  for  instance.  They 
are  often  produced  by  artists  working  on  their  own  account,  and  seldom 
attain  the  position  of  manufacturer.  Nor  is  their  production  confined  to 
any  particular  district  or  locality;  they  are  produced  in  small  workshops 
in  nearly  all  great  towns.  There  are  about  30  of  these  in  Paris,  employ- 
ing from  100  to  150  artists  and  workmen,  and  doing  business  to  the 
extent  of  about  700,000  francs  annually.  One-fifth  of  the  production  is 
for  exportation.  The  blinds  made  in  France  are  for  the  most  part 
painted  by  hand;  block-printing  is  sometimes  used,  but  in  general  only 
when  the  design  employed  is  regular  and  geometricaL  There  has  been 
no  progress  in  the  trade  worth  mentioning  during  the  last  12  years;  the 
processes  remain  the  same,  but  the  quantity  prodnced  is  notably  increased. 
In  place  of  the  unsightly  blinds,  overcharged  with  pretentions  designs, 
and  loaded  with  a  mass  of  heavy  opaque  colors,  we  now  see  elegant  com- 
positions, produced  in  fine  transparent  colors,  and  worthy  to  take  part  in 
house  decoration. 

Paper-hangings  had  their  origin  in  the  desire  to  produce  a  material  for 
the  decoration  of  walls  which  should  be  less  expensive  than  tapestry.  At 
their  first  invention  they  were  so  expensive  that  they  were  literally  hung 
on  the  walls,  not  pasted  on  them.  They  were  carefully  treasured,  and 
were  moved  from  house  to  house  like  other  goods  of  the  proprietor.  They 
were  first  made  at  Eouen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  earliest  specimens  resemble  the  flock-paper  of  the  present  day.  They 
were  imitations  of  tapestry,  made  by  painting  a  pattern  in  adhesive  oila 
and  powdering  it  over  with  the  colored  wool  obtained  from  the  dressing 
of  cloths.  The  next  step  seems  to  have  been  in  marbled  papers,  in  many 
of  which  gold  and  silver  were  introduced.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  use  of  chintzes  suggested  the  applica- 
tion of  printing  to  this  manufacture.  Of  course,  like  the  original  chintz- 
printing,  as  it  is  still  practiced  in  India  and  Persia,  the  design  was  pro- 
duced by  a  number  of  engraved  blocks,  each  charged  with  one  color. 
Mechanism  has  long  since  abolished  this  tedious  process.     The  paper,  no 
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longer  in  small  sheets,  but  iii  an  endless  roll,  passes  under  a  succession 
of  engraved  cylinders  so  accurately  combined  that,  when  it  issues  from 
the  press  on  the  other  side,  it  is  completely  and  accurately  colored. 
France,  England,  and  Germany  contend  for  the  superiority  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  either  nation  maintains  the 
superiority,  although  each  has  its  own  peculiar  character  to  maintain. 
The  French  common  papers  surpass  those  of  any  other  country  in 
elegance,  and,  perhaps,  also  in  cheapness.  There  were  some  papers  with 
a  white  pattern  on  a  gray  ground,  which  could  be  bought  at  the  rate  of 
eight  yards  and  a  half  for  three  cents;  brown,  blue,  and  white  upon  grey, 
a  combination  of  three  colors,  cost  four  cents.  These  were  for  modest 
purposes,  but  the  papers  in  imltatioD  of  Cordovan  leather,  gorgeously 
colored  and  gilt,  were  costly  objects  of  luxury.  Several  of  tlie  French 
flock  papers  were  excellent  imitations  of  velvet,  cloth,  and  reps. 

Many  of  the  English  hand-made  papers  were  admirable  in  execution 
and  exceedingly  rich,  although  generally  inferior  in  design.  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  the  famous  medifieval  decorator,  exhibited  a  curious  design  in  the 
way  of  paper-hanging.  It  looked  like  the  border  of  one  of  his  favorite 
mediaeval  manuscripts  surrounding  a  page  of  the  blue  sky,  powdered  with 
a  microscopic  gold  pattern. 

The  German  display  was  not  regarded  as  a  satisfactorj'  one, 

CLASS  20,— CUTLERY. 

Cutlery,  properly  so  called,  exhibited  in  this  class  may  be  divided  into  . 
several  descriptions:  1.  Table  cutlery,  which  includes  knives  and  forks, 
with  blades  of  the  precious  metals,  commonly  known  by  the  appellation 
of  small  table  plate;  2.  Pocket  cutlery,  including  spring  knives  of  all 
sorts,  certain  huntsmen's  knives  and  penknivesj  3.  Cutlery  with  fixed 
blades,  such  as  hunting  knives,  poiguards,  and  cutting  tools  of  various 
kinds  for  business  purposes;  4.  Scissors  and  shears  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing gardener's  shears,  &e.;  5.  Bazors  of  every  kind. 

The  familiar  articles  in  this  class  were  represented  by  60  French  and 
94  foreign  exhibitors.  Of  late  years  the  French  have  made  vast  progress 
in  the  difficult  art  of  manufacturing  cutlery.  England  has  enjoyed  for 
years  the  reputation  of  excelhng  in  this  industry,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  1851,  there  was  but  a  single  exhibitor  of 
cutlery  from  France.  Of  late  years  a  vast  stride  has  been  taken  in  this 
business,  not  only  by  France,  but  by  the  German  States  and  Belgium. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  cheap  cutlery  which  is  called  English  has  never 
crossed  the  channel,  but  is  native  and  of  continental  production. 

The  English  cutiery  exhibition  was  a  fine  one.  Sheffield  was  stiU  able 
to  maintain  her  own.  The  forms  of  table  cutlery  have  gained  in  light- 
ness and  elegance;  the  raawirs  are  as  keen  as  ever,  and  the  scissors  were 
very  pretty,  without  having  yet  attained  to  the  quaint  ornithological 
forms  of  the  French.  Among  the  curiosities  was  a  knife  containing  28 
blades,  from  Solingen,  and  any  quantity  of  travelling  knives  flrom  all 
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parts  of  the  world.  In  the  six  exhibitions  of  England  were  to  be  found 
claap-tnives,  in  the  handles  of  wMch  means  had  been  found  to  place  a 
spoon,  a  fork,  a  corkscrew,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  saw,  a  file  for  the  nails, 
a  gimlet,  a  bodkin,  a  cutting  punch,  and  four  or  Ave  other  objects,  the 
use  of  *f hich  it  is  difficult  to  devise.  It  must  be  dreadful  to  own  such  a 
knife. 

FEBNCH  CUTLERY. 

The  following,  from  the  translation  of  the  official  catalogue,  gfves  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  manufacture  in  France: 

"There  are  four  principal  centresof  cutlery  manufacture  in  France:  1, 
The  Puits  de  D6me,  represented  by  the  town  of  Thiers,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  important  as  regards  the  amount  of  business.  The  number  of 
pieces  of  cutlery  produced  annually  in  the  factories  of  the  Puits  de 
DSme  amount  to  48,000,000.  This  enormous  production  consists  exclu- 
sively of  cheap  articles.  2.  The  Haute  Marne,  represented  by  the  town 
of  Nogent,  produces  cutlery  of  all  qualities.  It  is  from  ^fogent  especi- 
ally that  the  Paris  cutlers  obtain  the  blades  for  their  table  knives.  The 
trade  is  considerable.  3.  Paris,  whose  manufacture  of  articles  of  cutlery 
is  far  more  interesting  as  regards  the  quality  than  the  quantity  of  its 
productions;  fine  articles  of  all  kinds  are  made  at  Paris,  but  principally 
table  knives  and  razors.  Lastly,  OhateUerault,  in  the  department  of 
Vienna,  which  produces  principally  table  knives  and  ordinary  razors. 
The  raw  materials  used  in  the  cutlery  trade  are  numerous;  as  iron,  steel, 
gold  and  silver,  employed  for  the  blades  and  the  ornaments;  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,  ebony,  bone,  and  many  sorts  of  hard  wood  and  horn, 
are  used  for  the  handles.  English  cast  steel  forms  about  one-half  of  the 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  Parisian  cutlery,  and  the  cast  steel  of  St. 
Etienne  supplies  the  remainder.  For  ordinary  cutlery,  the  cast  steel  of 
8t^  Etienne,  the  ordinary  steel  of  Eives,  (Isfere),  and  the  iron  of  Berry, 
are  all  employed.  The  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is  generally 
carried  out  in  the  cutlery  trade  in  a  very  complete  manner.  StOl  manual 
labor  predominates  in  this  branch  of  industry,  as  the  workmen  only 
make  one  sort  of  article,  and  that  always  the  same.  He  buys  his  raw 
material  and  finishes  the  article  himself.  There  are,  however,  some 
important  manufactories,  where  a  certain  number  of  mechanical  tools 
are  employed,  such  as  stamping  and  cutting  presses.  In  the  centres  of 
the  great  cutlery  districts  the  workmen  work  at  home,  with  apprentices, 
living  in  the  surrounding  villages.  In  Paris,  however,  and  in  a  limited 
number  of  large  establishments,  the  men  work  at  the  shops.  There  are 
but  few  women  employed  In  the  cutlery  trade.  The  great  centre  of  sale 
is  in  Paris;  the  manufacturers  of  Thiers,  Nogent,  and  OhateUerault  have 
depots  in  Paris  and  many  other  towns.  Middlemen,  who  travel  through 
the  provinces  to  supply  the  retail  houses,  obtain  their  goods  at  these 
depots.  The  depots  also  supply  the  merchants  for  the  export  trade  and 
the  Paris  cutlers.    The  value  of  the  French  cutlery  trad^  amounts  to 
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about  20,000,000  francs;  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  productions  of 
this  trade  is  for  home  consumption.  Thiers  and  its  environs  produced 
about  12,000,000  francs'  worth  of  cutlery;  the  department  of  the  Haute 
Marne  about  4,000,000  francs'  worth;  Paris,  2,000,000,  and  ChateUerault 
about  1,000,000  francs'  worth.  A  certain  description  of  knives,  called 
"Eustache,"  which  formerly  were  in  very  great  demand  on  account  of 
their  low  price,  are  made  at  St.  Etienne  and  at  Sontron,  in  the  Dordogne. 
The  exports  amount  to  about  one -quarter  of  the  whole  production. 
These  knives  are  sold  at  present  at  from  35  cents  to  85  cents  (3Jd.  to  S^d.) 
per  dozen.  A  certain  amount  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  cutlery 
trade  since  the  year  1855;  there  has  been  a  constant  improvement  in  the 
machine  tools  which  have  been  applied  to  the  production  of  very  many 
kinds  of  articles;  and  in  spite  of  the  very  decided  increase  in  the  price 
of  most  of  the  raw  materials  employed,  and  also  of  the  advance  of 
wages,  the  amount  of  the  production  lias  undergone  little  change. 

CLASS  21.— GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE. 
This  class  comprises :  1,  Artistic  goldsmiths'  work;  2.  The  major  part 
of  small  table  plate  in  gold,  sUver,  and  in  alloyed  metals,  silvered  or  gUt 
by  electro-chemical  process;  3.  Bronze  ornaments  for  the  tables  and  des- 
sert services;  4.  Plated  ware;  5.  GU)ld,  silver  and  church  plate;  6.  Gold, 
Sliver  and  copper  enameled  ware.  The  goldsmith's  trade  is  almost 
entirely  concentrated  in  Paris,  but  there  are  some  makers  of  church 
plate  at  Lyons.  Fine  silver  is  worth  on  an  average  220  francs  the  kilo- 
gram. The  law  allows  the  employment  of  two  different  standards  of 
alloy  for  solid  plate,  but  the  first  of  these  is  almost  exclusively  employed. 
This  is  worth  213  francs  62  centimes,  while  the  second  is  worth  only  180 
francs  the  kilogram.  Silver  and  gold  are  apphed  by  the  electro- 
chemical process  upon  articles  made  either  of  brass  or  of  white  metal, 
(maillechort,)  which  is  brass,  with  the  addition  of  nickel.  The  prices  of 
the  metals  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  these  alloys  are  as  fol- 
lows: Copper,  200  to  300  francs  the  100  kilograms;  zinc,  75  to  80 
francs ;  nickel,  12  francs  to  13  francs.  The  manufactiu-e  of  plated  ware  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  operations  which  contribute  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goldsmiths'  work  are  very  numerous.  The  metallic  alloys  are 
melted  in  crucibles;  they  are  afterwards  cast  in  moulds  of  beaten  earth 
and  sand.  When  taken  from  the  mould  the  articles  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  chaser.  The  chaser's  work  is,  however,  economically  replaced  in 
the  case  of  stamped  work  bypresses.and  steel  dies.  By  means  of  these 
processes  are  produced  table  ornaments,  certain  objects  of  art,  and  vari- 
ous pieces  of  goldsmith's  work,  which  are  also  made  by  means  of  the 
latter,  the  hammer  and  stamping.  Mounting  consists  in  uniting  the 
various  parts  of  a  work  together.  This  is  done  by  means  of  soldering, 
and  also  of  screws  and  nuts.  Spoons  and  forks  are  made  by  means  of 
roUers,  on  which  the  forms  of  the  articles  are  engraved.  The  other  pro- 
cesses are  hand  eiigraving  and  biting  in  with  acid,  enamelling,  engine 
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tumiiig  and  polishiag  with  special  lathes;  and,  lastly,  finishing,  which 
includes  rouge  polishing  and  burnishing  with  steel,  agate,  and  other 
tools.  Goldsmiths'  work  is  done  almost  exclusively  either  in  large  shops 
or  at  the  houses  of  master  workmen,  employing  a  certain  number  of 
assistants  and  apprentices;  very  few  work  entirely  alone.  The  propor- 
tion of  men  to  women  employed  in  the  business  is  four  to  one.  The 
number  of  females  engaged  has,  however,  Increased  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  electro-plated  work,  the  polishing  of  which  is  entirely  performed 
by  them.  The  average  rate  of  wages  in  Paris  is  5  francs  a  day  for  men 
and  2  francs  (40  cents)  for  women.  The  manufacturers  generally  sell 
their  productions  either  to  retail  dealers  or  to  merchants  and  agents  for 
exportation.  The  annual  value  of  productions,  including  plated  ware, 
is  43,000,000  francs,  of  which  only  about  4,000,000  francs'  worth  are 
exported. — Translation  of  the  introdueUon  of  Paul  Ghristofle,  member  of 
the  e(ymmittee  of  admission  of  clasa  21. 

The  oldest  establishment  in  France,  the  well-known  house  of  Odiot, 
made  a  large  display.  There  was  nothing,  however,  that  claimed  the 
merit  of  novelty,  unless  it  were  the  three  massive  pieces  of  plate  which 
were  intended  in  someway  to  celebrate  the  fame  of  the  Creusot  Iron  "Works. 
These  were  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  figures  in  the  ordinary  arti- 
san's costume  of  the  day,  smiths  resting  from  their  toils  with  their  imple- 
ments in  their  hands,  and  cog-wheels,  piston  rods,  and  cranks  flllingup  the 
details  of  the  foreground.  The  idea  was  an  innovation,  and  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  were  no  doubt  great.  But  in  these  matt«rs  the  effect 
is  all  that  need  be  judged,  and  this  did  not  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  collection  exhibited  by  the  brothers  Fanniere,  besides  its  high 
order  of  artistic  merit,  had  the  extremely  rare  pecuUaritj  of  being  the 
work  of  the  hands  of  the  exhibitors  themselves.  The  brothers  Fanniere, 
pupils  of  Vechte,  from  being  art  workmen  in  the  employ  of  others,  have 
risen  by  their  talent  and  industry  to  an  independent  commercial  estab- 
lishment, and  in  this  exhibition  carried  off  the  first  gold  medal  awarded 
to  silver  plate.  Their  speciality  is  a  very  high  perfection  of  repoussS 
eenlpture.  Two  shields,  one  in  iron  and  the  other  in  steel,  were  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  productions.  The  amount  of  relief  was  considered 
greater  than  had  ever  before  been  attained  in  the  material,  and  as  steel 
ia  not  a  tractable  metal,  it  was  deserving  of  attention,  not  only  for 
its  great  artistic  merit,  but  as  defining  the  Umit  within  which  bold 
embossing,  almost  amounting  to  alto-rehevo,  retains  its  genuinelymetallie 
character.  With  silver  it  is  different.  If  it  be  burst  by  forcing  it  into 
a  relief  beyond  its  powers  of  expansion,  it  may  be  patched  up  by  solder- 
ing in  new  pieces  neatly  enough  to  escape  observation,  unless  the  back 
be  carefully  examined,  and  even  the  back  may  be  so  cleaned  up  by  flies 
and  other  implements  as  to  show  no  seam. 

The  largest  collection  was  by  Mr.  Ghristofle,  whose  inumerable  stores 
aU  over  Paris  are  easily  recognized  by  the  invariable  sign  of  windows 
filled  with  table  spoons  tossed  into  confusion  with  a  prodigal  hand.    The 
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house  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  employs  an  enormous  nmnber 
of  -workmen,  and  manufactures  everything,  from  the  commonest  articles 
of  plated  ware  to  the  most  expensive  art  productions  for  the  table.  The 
mass  of  material  put  on  show  was  of  a  very  heterogeneous  character. 

A  collection  of  great  artistic  value  and  beauty  was  also  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Le  Pec,  whose  specialty  is  enamelling  on  a  solid  gold  ground — gold 
being  the  only  metal  that  can  withstand  the  firing  necessary  for  the 
superimposed  wort  which  Mr.  Le  Pec  employs.  When  a  vase  has  been 
thoroughly  finished  by  this  elaborate  process  it  looks  more  like  the  pro- 
duction of  the  potter  than  the  goldsmith. 

The  German  collection  by  Wagner,  the  court  silversmith  of  Berlin,  was 
well  worthy  of  examination.  He  exhibited  two  important  works — 
bucklers — one  given  to  the  Prince  Eoyal  on  his  marriage,  the  other  to 
Francis  the  Second  of  Kaples,  in  18C4,  iu  memory  of  the  siege  of  Gaeta. 
Both  were  examples  of  the  art  skill  for  which  the  house  is  renowned. 

Bussia  had  a  superb  collection  of  thoroughly  characteristic  silver  ware, 
mixed  with  occasional  imitations  of  Arabic  and  Persian  art.  The  Mus- 
covite style  is  a  combination  of  the  various  contrasts  of  whitened  silver, 
oxydized  silver,  both  obtained  by  the  aid  of  acids,  and  gilding.  The 
designs  are  striking,  and,  in  not  a  few,  inscriptionsin  the  Eussian  alphabet, 
either  pierced  or  engraved,  are  used  with  quaint  effect.  The  hammered 
and  chased  sUver  work  was  regarded  as^the  best  in  the  class. 

In  the  English  section  there  were  thi-ee  names  that  challenged  attention, 
Hancock,  Hunt  &  Eoskell,  and  Blkington,  the  English  Christofle,  but 
EMngton  only  exhibited  silver  ware.  The  collection  was  exceedingly  fine. 
A  silver  swan  exhibited  in  one  of  these  cases  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
amusement,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  moat  ingenious  pieces  of  mechan- 
ism in  the  building.  It  was  of  life  size,  and  was  gracefully  poised  on  a 
basin  of  artificial  water  represented  by  revolving  spirals  of  crystal.  In 
this  water  a  shoal  of  artificial  fish  were  seen  swimming.  The  swan,  moves 
the  feathers  of  its  nock  gracefully,  takes  a  proud  and  dignified  survey  of 
the  situation,  perceives  tlie  fish,  seizes  one  in  its  biU,  and  then  raises  its 
neck  and  straightens  it  so  that  the  fish  disappears.  Satisfied  with  this 
frugal  but  somewhat  indigestible  repast,  the  automaton  curls  its  neek 
under  its  wings  and  goes  to  sleep.  The  whole  is  effected  by  means  of 
clockwork  macliinery,  which  is  said  to  be  old,  the  present  exhibitor  only 
having  refitted  it. 

In  this  class  there  were  but  two  American  exhibitors.  A  small  col- 
lection of  chased  silver  ware  was  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  which  was  good  enough  of  its  kind,  but  inadequate  to  the 
occasion.  Two  pretty  models  of  steamboats  in  precious  metals  were 
much  admired.  They  were  from  the  same  house.  A  collection  of  Con- 
necticat  tableware  was  shown  and  used  in  the  American  restaurant. 
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CLASS  22.— BEONZES  AND  OTHER  ARTISTIC  CASTINGS  AND 
KEPOUSSE  WORK. 

The  alloy  forming  what'  is  called  imitation  bronze  consists  of  tin, 
regTilus  of  antimony,  and  lead.  The  productions  of  this  aUoy  are  remark- 
able for  sharpness ;  but  it  is  dear  and  almost  always  wanting  in  solidity. 
At  the  present  day  it  may  be  almost  absolutely  declared  that  the  manu- 
facturers have  given  up  the  use  of  this  alloy  in  favor  of  pure  zinc,  and 
particularly  that  prepared  sort  known  asthe  VieilleMontagnezinc.  Zinc, 
then,  remains  nearly  the  only  metal  in  use,  and  when  covered  with  a 
coating  of  copper  by  the  electro  process  produces  a  good  imitation  of 
bronze.  This  galvano  plating,  however,  entails  considerable  expense; 
and  in  order  to  produce  very  cheap  articles  certain  establishments  use  a 
mere  varnish,  either  of  the  color  of  bronze  or  gold.  In  some  shops  steam 
power  is  employed,  but  this  cannot  in  any  case  supersede  manual  labor. 
All  that  it  does  is  to  aid  the  workman  by  saving  him  a  considerable 
amount  of  fatigue,  especially  in  the  turning  shop.  The  apparatus  included 
in  class  22  employ  about  11,000  workmen,  some  of  whom  are  paid  by 
the  day  and  others  by  the  piece;  the  wages  of  the  former  range  from  four 
francs  fifty  centime  to  eight  francs  a  day.  There  are,  however,  many 
instances  of  men  earning  much  higher  wages.  Piece  work  is  of  course 
afleeted  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  is  a  matter  of  special 
arrangement.  About  i,000  men  work  at  home  or  with  the  designers,  the 
others  are  employed  in  large  shops,  the  day's  work  consisting  of  10  hours. 

The  annual  value  of  the  productions  of  the  trade  reaches  about 
70,000,000  francs,  nearly  £3,000,000  sterling.  In  1863  the  export  amounted 
to  44,000,000  francs,  but  it  fell  to  40,000,000  francs  in  18C4,  and  34,000,000 
in  1865.  The  returns  for  1866  are  not  yet  made,  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
give  exact  figures,  but,  in  aH  probability,  there  is  still  a  further  falling  off. 
This  diminution  in  the  exports  is  attributable  to  the  efforts  made  in 
England,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  even  Russia,  to  establish  works  for 
the  production  of  bronze,  zinc,  and  iron  castings.  These  nations  are 
making  great  efforts  to  develop  these  valuable  manufactures  in  order  to 
compete  with  French  producers,  not  only  in  the  markets  of  these  nations 
themselves,  but  also  in  the  general  trade. 

The  importation  of  manufactured  articles-  is  valued,  at  the  above- 
named  periods,  at  480,000  francs,  545,000  francs,  and  495,000  francs, 
divided  between  England,  Belgium,  and,  since  1864,  Germany. 

The  improvements  to  be  noted  are  those  which  have  arisen  out  of  ele- 
vation of  taste  and  knowledge  of  ait,  which  are  progressing  daily,  rather 
than  to  any  improvements  in  the  tools,  &c.,  which  have  remained 
unchanged  for  a  long  time.  There  remains,  however,  a  great  deal  to  be 
done.  The  study  of  drawing  and  modelling  becomes  more  and  more 
indispensable  every  day,  in  order  to  enable  the  workmen  to  maintain  our 
productions  in  the  high  esteem  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  Like 
that  of  bronze,  the  zinc  and  iron  casting  manufactures  are  greatly 
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improved.  Tliey  produce  in  the  present  day  works  which  formerly 
belonged  exclusively  to  art,  and  'wliich,  on  account  of  their  coat,  were 
rendered  almost  unavailable  for  the  decoration  of  private  dwellings. 
Finally,  all  these  industries  are  closely  connected,  and  ea<sh  of  them,  in 
various  degrees,  has  undergone  a  perfect  revolution  during  the  last  20 
years,  with  the  aid  of  the  fine  arts.  Our  best  artists  have  readily  met 
the  demands  of  the  bronze  manufacturers,  and  the  production  of  a  host 
of  articles  for  various  usages  within  doora  bears  witness  to  the  increas- 
ing allianee  of  art  with  industry. 

The  articles  exhibited  in  this  class  form  six  principal  groups :  1.  Artis- 
tic bronzes  and  ornamental  bronzes,  including  statues,  statuettes,  clocks, 
vases,  tazza,  decorative  candelabra,  &c.  2,  Iron  castings,  comprising 
figures,  vases,  tazzi,  fountains,  candelabras,  railings,  balconies,  crosses, 
and  miscellaneous  articles.  3.  Imitation  bronze,  (corajwsition,)  including 
compositions  for  clock  cases,  taazi,  vases,  candlesticks,  &e.  4.  Eepouss6 
work,  including  figures,  vases,  ornaments,  &c.  5.  Galvanized  cast-iron. 
6,  Zinc  figures  and  ornaments,  statues,  statuettes,  clocks,  vases,  &c. 
The  bronze,  as  well  as  the  imitation  bronze  and  zinc  trade,  is  essentially 
Parisian.  The  art,  taste,  and  fancy  which  preside  over  these  produc- 
tions have  given  them  a  special  character,  which,  to  the  present  moment, 
has  kept  them  above  rivalry.  The  same  may  be  said  of  repousse  work, 
adding,  however,  that  this  industry,  which  is  in  its  youth,  or  rather 
renaissance,  may  be  expected  to  assume  great  development.  The  gal- 
vanization of  metals,  as  regards  France,  is  concentrated  in  Paris,  but  it 
is  practiced  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  application  of  cast-iron  to  orna- 
mentation is  comparatively  of  recent  date ;  its  progress  has  been  marked 
at  each  of  the  great  exhibitions  of  1851, 1855,  and  1862 ;  the  low  price 
of  the  raw  material  allowing  of  its  application  to  monumental  works, 
and  therefore  to  contribute  to  the  adornment  of  large  public  places,  and 
edifices  of  all  kinds,  parks,  gardens,  &c.  Iron  foundries  exist  in  almost 
every  part  of  France,  but  there  are  but  few  that  produce  artistic  work. 
For  these,  as  for  bronzes,  the  study  and  the  production  of  the  models 
are  made  in  Paris.  Paris  is  also  the  principal  market  for  the  disposal  of 
these  productions.  The  principal  met^s  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  bronze  are :  The  copper  of  ChiU,  Eussia,  Kew  Zealand,  Minnesota,  or 
Lake  Superior,  but  the  greatest  portion  is  from  ChUi ;  zinc,  from  Silesia 
and  the  VieiUe  Montague;  tin,  from  Banca,  Sumatra,  and  Cornwall. 
In  this  branch  of  manufacture  the  metal  represents  two-ninths  of  the 
value  of  the  production,  the  rest  being  divided  between  the  moidder, 
the  founder,  the  chaser,  the  moimter,  the  turner,  &e. 

The  principal  exhibition  of  bronzes  was  from  the  establishments  of 
France.  The  above  general  description  of  the  bronze  trade  and  manu- 
facture is  from  the  translation  of  the  introduction  to  the  class  by  Ear- 
bedienne,  member  of  the  committee  of  admission  of  class  22,  and  one 
of  the  largest  producers  of  artistic  bronzes. 

Although  the  actual  business  of  France  in  the  articles  of  bronzes  does 
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not  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  ber  supremacy  in  the  mamiiactnre  is 
unquestionable.  At  all  periods  bronze  has  been  a  favorite  material  for 
art.  The  small  bronzes  of  antiquity,  occasionally  found  in  Greece  and 
Egypt,  and  of  whieli  a  vast  collection  has  been  exhumed  from  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  prove  that  the  ancients  employed  this  material 
preferentially  for  the  decoration  of  their  houses,  as  well  as  for  celebrating 
the  virtue  and  valor  of  their  heroes.  At  a  later  period  bronze  was  used 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  objects  in  this 
comparatively  valueless  metal  which  have  been  preserved  as  specimens 
of  the  church  art  of  the  past.  The  rapacity  of  enemies,  and  the  impe- 
cuniosity  of  religious  bodies,  have  consumed  almost  aU  the  works  in  the 
nobler  metals  which  the  church  had  accumulated.  The  Eenaissanee  was 
not  slow  to  adopt  this  material,  and  in  Italy  schools  of  bronze  workers 
have  flourished  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  France  the  art  has  passed  through  many  trying  ordeals,  and  sur- 
vived a  variety  of  styles.  The  I^ench  section  of  the  Exhibition  con- 
tained three  large  compartments  exclusively  filled  with  bronzes.  The 
majority  of  these  were  in  zinc  bronzed,  real  bronze  itself  being  vastly 
more  expensive.  Thus  the  Buvense  of  Moreau,  a  crouching  girl  or 
nymph  drinking  out  of  a  shell,  conld  be  produced  in  zinc  for  550  francs, 
while  in  bronze  it  would  cost  2,000.  For  such  purposes,  however,  many 
prefer  cast-iron,  of  which  work  flue  specimens  were  to  be  seen.  Some 
of  the  castings  exhibited  in  the  stat«  in  which  they  had  left  the  mould 
were  exceedingly  beautifal,  testifying  to  the  great  perfection  to  which 
the  French  have  brought  this  art.  Statues  made  of  this  material  must 
be  painted  or  bronzed,  or  covered  with  copper  by  the  galvana  plastic 
method,  as  much  to  prevent  rusting  as  to  hide  the  unpleasant  color 
of  the  metal,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  is  as  duU  and  ugly  as  any= 
thing  can  well  be.  Iron  is  unquestionably  the  metal  of  the  present 
day,  and  if  protected  by  a  proper  coating  of  copper,  it  is  not  only  as 
lasting  as  bronze,  but  much  less  exposed  to  the  cupidity  of  revolution- 
ists. The  metal  is  almost  worthless.  No  Jew,  says  an  amusing  writer 
on  this  subject,  will  buy  it  by  the  ton,  like  him  who  loaded  so  many  cam- 
els with  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes;  it  would  hardly  pay  the  carriage.  No 
revolution  will  coin  it  into  pence,  unless,  indeed,  posterity  returns  to  the 
manners  of  Sparta,  which  is  by  no  means  the  direction  in  wliich  the 
world  seems  moving. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  fine  specimens  of  real  bronze.  The  reduc- 
tions offamous  statuary,  by  Barbedienne,  in  this  substance,  deserved  the 
moat  unlimited  praise.  He  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  speiHaUU,  but 
there  are  many  other  names  of  almost  equal  renown. 

The  only  American  exhibitors  in  this  class  were  Messrs.  H.  Tucker  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  who  brought  a  good  collection  of  iion  ornaments 
bronzed  by  a  new  process  of  their  own,  which  is  claimed  to  be  better 
than  the  French  method,  and  practicable  at  one-fourth  its  cost.  The 
objects  here  shown  were  of  general  interest,  and  engaged  the  particular 
6  U  £ 
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attention  of  all  wlio  were  in  the  business.  Cheapness,  diurability,  and 
sharpness  of  outline  are  the  characteristics  of  iron  when  -wrought  suc- 
cessfully. The  Tucker  company  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
these  directions — apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  special  merit  of 
their  invention  for  bronzing — but  the  models  and  forms  of  their  goods  can 
very  easily  be  improved. 


CLASS  23.— CLOCK  AND  WATCH  WORK. 

The  exhibits  of  this  class  were  divided  into  three  series :  1.  Clocks  for 
public  buildings  and  their  parts,  such  as  winding  apparatus,  escape- 
ments, chimes,  hands,  illuminating  apparatus,  &c.  French  monumental 
clock-work  is  an  entirely  national  and  superior  industry,  taken  alto- 
gether, as  compared  with  that  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  value  of  the 
manufactures,  principally  confined  to  Paris,  may  be  estimated  at  about 
2,000,000  fl-anes  per  annum.  2.  The  ordinary  watch  and  clock  work  of 
commerce,  which  includes  the  making  of  the  rough  parts  of  both,  pen- 
dulums included ;  dials  and  time-pieces  for  apartments,  portable  time- 
pieces, common  silver  watches,  and  watches  of  higher  finish,  whether  in 
silver  or  gold  cases.  3.  Astronomic  regulators,  and  marine  and  pocket 
chronometers.  This  branch  of  trade  only  occupies  a  secondary  rank,  but 
it  holds  the  first  place  for  its  scientific  importance  and  the  beauty  of  its 
products.  4.  The  accessories  of  horology,  including  the  manufacture  of 
main  and  b^ance  springs,  the  working  of  precious  stones  and  machine 
tools.  5.  Wooden  clocks,  the  use  of  which  is  so  general  in  villages  and 
country  places.  The  total  value  of  the  productions  of  the  trade  in  Franc© 
is  estimated  at  35,000,000  francs. 

The  centres  of  manufectures  in  France  are,  for  the  finishing  of  clocks, 
Paris ;  for  finishing  of  watches,  Besan^on,  Doubs ;  for  the  movements  of 
watches,  Beaucourt,  Haute  Rhia,  the  districts  of  Montbfiliard  and  Cluses, 
upperSavoy;  for  the  wheels  and  parts  of  turret  and  portable  clocks,  St. 
Nicolas,  D'AJiermont,  Seine  Inferieure,  Beaucourt,  and  Montb^liard; 
lastly,  Morez,  Jura,  for  large  iron  clocks  and  those  called  de  ComU,  prin- 
cipally used  in  workshops  and  large  Victories.  The  productions  of  the 
last-named  places  form  a  considerable  portion  of  this  national  industry, 
and  it  is  valued  at  more  than  i,000,000  francs.  All  these  factories  feed 
the  French  markets,  and  their  manufactures  are  also  exported  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  horology  at  Besan^on  is  about 
15,000,  men,  women,  and  children.  It  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  arrondissement.  There  are  110  watchmaking  shops, 
20  engravers,  and  two  large  establishments  which  refine  and  prepare 
gold  and  silver  for  the  trade.  One  hundred  and  fifty  licensed  manufac- 
turers supply  work  to  a  number  of  isolated  workmen,  or  to  families  of 
three  or  four  persons,  men  and  women,  working  together.    These  work- 
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people  are  divided  into  classes  which  correspond  with  the  various  parts 
of  the  watch.  Thus,  there  are  separate  workmen  for  the  dial,  the  hands, 
the  springs,  the  pendant,  winders,  &e.  The  shops  that  feed  BesMigon 
extend  at  present  all  along  the  Swiss  frontier  in  the  arrondissements  of 
Moreau  and  Pontarlier,  in  the  district  of  Montb^hard,  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Boubs.  The  last  two  centres,  represented  by  large  factories,  only 
make  the  rough  pieces  and  detached  parts,  such  as  wheels,  pinions,  bal- 
ance wheels,  cylinders,  &c.  The  produce  of  Be8an9on  amounts  to 
300,000  gold  and  silver  watches  per  annum,  of  the  value  of  about 
10,000,000  francs.  In  this  amount  labor  is  represented  by  about  two- 
thirds,  and  materijd  by  the  remainder.  At  the  present  moment  the 
watch  manufacture  of  Besan5on  represents  four-flfths  of  the  entire  con- 
sumption of  France.  Its  progress  is  very  rapid,  as  the  following  flgiu^s 
will  show:  In  1845,  the  total  production  was  54,192  watches;  in  1855, 
141,943 ;  and  in  1865,  296,012.  "Within  the  same  period  importation  has 
considerably  fallen  off.  It  diminished  from  200,000  watches  in  1865  to 
43,454  in  1865.  There  exist  many  mutual  aid  societies  in  Besan^on,  and 
a  school  of  horology,  towards  which  the  municipal  authorities  have  voted 
a  grant  of  20,000  francs  per  annum.  There  are  turned  out  annually,  in 
addition  to  a  large  number  of  alarms,  musical  boxes,  &c.,  more  than 
200,000  clock  movements  from  Beauconrt,  Badevel,  and  the  district  of 
Montb^liard.  The  town  of  Oluses,  upper  Savoy,  also  possesses  a  school 
for  young  watchmakers.  The  boys  are  employed  for  making  rough 
movements  and  detached  pieces,  especially  pinions,  which  are  sent  to 
Besan9on  or  to  Geneva.  The  manufactures  of  St.  Nicolas  d'AUermont, 
although  far  from  equalling  that  of  Franche  Comt^  in  importance,  still 
furnishes  a  considerable  share  to  the  horological  trade  of  France.  Out 
of  a  population  of  3,500  inhabitants,  about  1,000  are  employed  in  the 
watch  trade.  Chronometers  and  astronomical  regulators  are  produced 
there,  the  prices  of  which  range  between  600  and  1,200  francs,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  wheels  for  clocks,  alarums,  and  electrical  apparatus. 
The  produce  amounts  annually  to  144,000  pieces,  the  value  of  which  is 
estimated  at  more  than  1,000,000  francs.  As  at  Besan§ou,  numbers  of 
workmen  live  in  their  own  homes,  and  work,  with  their  families,  around 
the  manufactories.  Women  are  employed  in  preference  to  men  for  pol- 
ishing, pivoting,  and  mounting  the  wheels.  The  weight  of  the  raw 
material  employed  is  50  tons  per  annum,  copper  forming  nearly  the  entire 
bulk.  The  articles  manufactured  at  St.  Nicolas  d'Aliermont  are  sent 
principally  to  Paris  and  London. — Translation  of  the  introAuetion  to  Class 
23,  iy  Langiere.    CO^ffUnal  catalogue.  J 

At  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862  there  were,  of  all  nations,  300 
exhibitors  in  this  class,  of  which  54  were  French  and  97  English.  In 
the  Exposition  of  1867,  the  number  had  increased  to  535,  France  being 
represented  by  223  exhibitors,  and  England  by  29. 

The  manufacture  has  made  more  progress  in  France  than  elsewhere, 
but  for  scientific  and  the  higher  purposes  of  horology  the^English  maltfiis 
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still  occupy  the  first  rank.  TVom  the  period  when  timeteepers,  in  the 
form  of  the  qnaint  "Nuremberg  egg,"  were  invented,  it  has  been  the 
constant  effort  of  horologists  to  improve  the  construction  of  horological 
instruments;  and  the  eftbrta  in  tiiis  direction  have  been  so  succeaafal 
that  ships  in  the  middle  of  vast  oceans  are  enabled,  by  means  of  chro- 
nometers, to  ascertain  their  position  with  extraordinary  precision ;  and 
parties  in  dense  forests  provided  with  these  instruments  cut  paths 
through  them  with  unerring  accuracy.  To  the  marveUoua  precision  of 
chronometers  the  laying  of  submarine  telegraph  cables  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  due,  and  without  their  aid  the  picking  up  of  the  lost  Atlantic 
cable — one  of  the  most  astounding  feats  of  the  centiiry — could  not  have 
been  effected. 

This  perfection  has  been  attained  after  incessant  thought,  experiment, 
and  trial.  The  principal  difficulty  that  had  to  be  contended  with,  and 
which  even  now  has  only  been  relatively  overcome,  was  that  of  compen- 
sation. Metals,  however  carefully  prepared,  expand  and  contract  with 
the  atmosphere,  and  tliese  variations  naturally  interfered  with  rate  of 
speed.  The  errors  were  of  vast  Importance  to  the  navigator,  and  admon- 
ished him  that  he  should  be  very  careful  that  his  chronometers  were 
adjusted  for  high  and  low  temperatures  in  the  ice-chambers  and  gas-stoves 
of  their  makers.  Bad  oil  was  another  cause  of  imperfect  working,  but 
to  correct  the  temperature  error  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  makers  of  these 
sensitive  and  valuable  pieces  of  mechanism.  Vast  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction.  The  faults  of  the  chronometer  have  been  brought 
down  to  a  matter  of  statistics,  like  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  so 
that  every  deviation  is  regular  and  anticipated.  The  Arnold-Eamshaw 
compensation  balance,  composed  of  brass  and  steel  laminae,  corrects 
every  temperature  error  to  a  daily  rate  of  four  seconds,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  pretty  nearly  uniform  in  aU  temperatures  between  30°  and 
90°.  Mr.  Charles  Frodsham  exhibited  some  curious  compensation  bal- 
ances, involving  various  new  constructions;  also  a  micrometric  balance 
affording  a  simple  means  of  adjusting  chi-onometers  without  removing 
the  balance  or  disturbing  the  mean  time. 

English  chronometers  are,  in  general,  constructed  to  go  two  days,  or 
54  hours,  and  to  be  wound  up  daily.  A  considerable  number,  however, 
are  constructed  to  go  eight  days,  and  are  to  be  wound  up  every  seventh 
day.  The  same  gentleman  exhibited  an  astronomical  regulator  combin- 
ing every  accumulated  improvement,  Including  new  brass  tubular  mer- 
cury compensation  pendulum  and  connecting  g^vanic  apparatus  for 
recording  the  time  of  observations.  This  dock  was  especially  interest- 
ing to  Americans,  inasmuch  as  it  was  made  for  Cambridge  University, 
Massachusetts.  It  was  regarded  by  experts  as  the  most  perfect  instru- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  Exposition.  It  is  a  model  of  the  celebrated  clock 
made  by  Mr.  Frodsham  for  the  Melbourne  Obser\'atory.  The  results  of 
the  performance  of  this  clock  during  three  years  were  submitted  to  the 
jury  and  pronounced  to  be  the  most  remarkable  for  accuracy  on  record. 
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Mr,  Frodsham  attributed  its  wonderful  precision  not  only  to  mechanical 
excellence,  but  also  to  the  discovery  that  few  pendialum-rods  are  ever  so 
perfectly  homogeneous  as  to  lengthen  directly  by  heat  and  shorten 
directly  by  cold.  On  the  contrary,  experiments  show  that  they  often 
expand  into  a  bow  form.  In  submitting  six  rods  to  a  temperature  of 
600°  only  one  of  the  rods  remained  perfectly  straight,  and  the  others 
bowed  and  warped  into  such  shapes  as  to  be  entirely  useless  until  they 
were  reannealed;  and  what  was  even  more  surprising  was  the  fact  that 
the  flat  rods  not  only  warped  more  than  the  round  ones,  but  also  warped 
edgeways.  The  pendulum  rods  used  in  the  clock  for  the  United  States' 
were  submitted  to  this  test  of  600°. 

The  French  collection  was  admirable  not  ouly  in  fashionable  and  other 
kinds  of  watches,  but  also  in  instruments  of  precision  for  astronomical 
and  marine  purposes.  Gaurdin  exhibited  a  turret  clock  buUt  for  the  new 
cathedial  at  BuftUlo,  United  States,  and  containing  chimes  of  43  beUsj 
with  macldnery  by  which  the  airs  may  be  varied.  The  bells  are  sweet 
enough,  but  it  is  to  be  ja«sumed  that  the  airs  mil  be  varied,  for  they 
are  of  a  singularly  trashy  character,  and  entirely  unsuited  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended. 

A  few  electrical  clocks  were  exhibited  In  the  French  department,  and 
also  some  specimens  of  clocks  made  by  machinery  at  Dieppe.  But  in 
the  latter  art  the  French  have  not  yet  approached  the  precision  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

Very  ingeniously  constructed,  small,  portable  alarm  clocks  were 
exhibited  by  PhiUipe.  They  strike  an  alarm  and  light  a  candle  at  any 
desired  hour. 

Among  the  revolutions  attempted  to  be  effected  by  the  French 
makers  is  the  ten  hours'  movement.  They  wish  to  introduce  the  deci- 
mal system  of  time  in  watches,  dividing  the  day  Into  ten  hours  and  the 
, minutes  into  100  seconds. 

The  wateh  manufacture  of  Switzerland  was  represented  by  163  exhib- 
itors, 67  of  whom  were  from  the  Bernese  Jura.  Watehes  were  there  to 
be  seen  ranging  in  price  from  eight  francs  to  1,250  francs.  Among  the 
cheap  watehes  were  some  curious  specimens  constructed  for  exportation 
to  China.  A  school  for  teaching  watchmaking,  founded  in  Geneva  in  ■ 
1824,  turned  out  some  extremely  fine  work.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  the 
age  of  14,  and  may  remain  in  the  establishment  for  four  years  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  they  are  taught  all  horological  processes.  The 
terms  are,  for  natives  of  Switzerland,  five  francs  a  month,  and  for  those 
of  other  countries,  20  francs.  Natives  of  Switzerland  also  eiyoy  the 
advantage  of  being  provided  gratuitously  with  aU  necessary  watohmak- 
ing  tools.  During  the  winter  months  the  pupUs  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  free  courses  of  lectures,  given  in  the  evening,  on  geometry, 
mechanics,  and  hnear  drawing.  There  are  also  four  other  schools  in 
Switzerland  with  professors  at  thefr  heads. 

Watches  that  are  wound  up  with  the  pendant,  or,  as  they  are  popu- 
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larly  called,  the  keyless  watch,  were  very  general.  The  fashion  is  con- 
venient and  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  the  watch  need  never  be  opened, 
and  is  therefore  kept  free  from  dust  and  moisture.  The  invention,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  so  novel  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  was  first 
introduced,  says  Mr.  Weld,  by  John  Arnold,  in  1S23,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  a  naval  ofdeer  who  had  lost  his  right  Mm. 

There  were  two  exhibitors  in  the  American,  department.  The  work- 
manship of  Foumier's  turret  clock  was  regarded  as  extremely  good.  It 
was,  in  every  respect,  a  carefully  constructed  instrument.  The  contri- 
butions of  the  New  Haven  Clock  Company  were  remarkable  mainly  for 
the  processes  by  which  they  were  made, 


CLASS    24.— APPARATUS  AND   PROCESS  FOR  HEATING   AND 
LIGHTING. 

In  this  very  extensive  class  were  included  the  following  subjects :  Fire- 
places, chimneys,  stoves,  furnaces,  caloriflers,  accessory  objects;  appara- 
tus for  heating  by  gas,  by  hot  water,  by  hot  air  j  apparatus  for  ventilating 
and  for  drying  stovesj  enamelled  lamps,  blowpipes,  portable  forges ;  lamps 
for  oil — mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal;  other  accessories  of  lighting; 
apparatus  for  lighting  by  gas;  photo-electrical  lamps;  apparatus  for 
lighting  by  magnetism. 

There  were  fourteen  exhibitors  in  the  American  department.  The 
processes  employed  did  not  vary  materially  from  the  most  advanced  prin- 
ciples of  Europe,  and  both  in  warming  and  lighting  it  may  be  claimed 
that  the  United  States  are  ahead  of  other  nations.  European  makers 
address  themselves  mainly  to  tlie  utilization  of  fuel,  and  where  they 
attempt  warming  a  building  they  contrive  to  throw  a  small  stream  of 
heat  into  many  apartments  without  interfering  with  the  boiling  of  the 
jiot  in  the  kitchen. 

The  uses  of  gas  are  as  yet  imperfectly  understood  in  Europe,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  still  a  wide-spread  prejudice  against  its  use.  Most 
of  the  contrivances  were  for  regulating  the  supply,  and  measuring  it  with 
extreme  accuracy. 

An  ingenious  contrivance  was  shown  in  the  English  cottage.  It  was 
for  lighting  grate  fires  without  the  troublesome  use  of  wood,  paper,  and 
other  combustibles.  Two  small  tubes  containing  burners  similar  to  those 
used  in  gas  stoves  are  placed  besides  the  chimney  jambs.  They  are  on 
moveable  joints,  and  can  be  turned  to  any  bar.  The  grate  is  filled  with 
coal  and  these  tubes  are  lighted.  They  blow  a  blue  flame  into  the  grate, 
and  rapidly  ignite  the  coal. 

In  the  French  department  was  exhibited  a  plan  for  heating  the  new 
Grand  Opera. 
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CLASS  25.— PERFUMERY. 

This  class  comprehends,  tmder  the  head  of  perfiimerj',  all  the  numer- 
ous articles  of  the  toilet.  A  great  number  of  perfumery  establishments 
exist  in  Paris,  and  there  are  also  very  important  Ones  in  Nantes,  and 
nearly  all  over  the  south  of  Erance,  particularly  at  Grasae,  Marseilles, 
and  Kice.  The  raw  materials  employed  are  oils  and  greases,  impregnated 
■with  per&mes  of  flowers;  distilled  waters,  with  and  -without  alcohol; 
cinnamon,  cloves,  &c. ;  odoriferous  chemical  essences,  in  their  natural 
state  and  prepared,  are  also  used.  Algeria  and  south  of  Erance  supply 
the  flowers  for  perfumery  at  a  price  relatively  low.  Those  who  produce 
special  artieles,  such  as  soap,  the  preparation  of  which  involves  compli- 
cated operations,  employ  in  their  workshops  machines  of  aU  sorts,  the 
use  of  which  is  becoming  general  everywhere.  One  of  the  Paris  exhib- 
itors who  produces  the  raw  material  is  a  soap  and  perfume  maker,  and 
retails  his  own  manufactures.  A  large  proportion  of  the  work  people 
are  women ;  they  are  employed  both  in  the  preparation  and  the  making 
up  of  the  perfumes.  Children  could  also  he  employed,  if  required.  The 
ordinary  joiuneyman  perfumers  take  very  little  time  to  learn  the  trade. 
They  are  divided  into  producers  of  raw  materials,  the  purifiers  of  fatty 
substances,  and  the  perfumers,  who  select  the  perfumes,  incorporate  them 
in  certain  substances,  and  sell  them  made  up  in  forms  more  or  less  ele- 
gant, according  to  their  qualities.  The  products  of  perfumeries,  which 
attain  a  large  total,  are  delivered  for  home  consumption  and  to  agents 
for  exportation.  The  exports  reach  the  sum  of  15,000,000  francs,  while 
the  imports,  do  not  exceed  1,000,000  fraues,  including  a  certain  quantity 
of  raw  materials.  The  exports  from  Erance  are  made  to  aU  parts  of  the 
world ;  the  excellent  preparation  of  the  ingredients,  the  care  with  which 
they  are  made  up  for  sale,  and  their  incontestible  quality,  cause  them  to 
be  in  great  demand,  and  daily  increase  their  value  and  importance.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  numerous  counterfeit  imitations  from  abroad 
tend,  every  now  and  then,  to  interfere  with  the  impulse  acquired  by  this 
branch  of  industry.  We  must  signalize,  however,  the  considerable  and 
interesting  progress  which  has  been  made  in  perfumery  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  methods  of  working  have  been  improved,  as  much  in 
regard  to  the  processes  as  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  The  plant 
and  utensils  employed  in  the  production  of  toilet  soap  have  undergone  a 
complete  transformation.  The  use  of  certain  machines  has  become  gen- 
eral in  the  greater  number  of  workshops.  Finally,  in  spite  of  the  duties 
which  weigh  upon  some  of  the  raw  materials,  we  can  safely  assert  that 
the  trade  of  perfumery  has  not  attained  its  greatest  development,  and 
that  the  formation  of  the  syndicate  will  open  up  a  new  outlet,  which  will 
tend  to  maintain  it  in  the  high  rank  it  now  occupies  among  the  great 
French  industries. — {From  the  Offleial  Catalogue.) 

Perfumery,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Egyptians.    The  process  of  embalming  involved  the  use  of  scented  sub- 
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stances  of  all  kinds,  and  for  toilet  purposes  aromatic  preparations  were 
used  in  great  profusion.  The  unguents  used  by  the  prieats  were  com- 
pounded witli  sucli  skill  that  a  specimen  iu  the  museum  of  Alnwick  castle 
was  found,  a  few  years  ago,  to  have  retained  its  scent  after  the  ■  lapse  of 
3,000  or  4,000  years.  The  Jews,  after  the  Israelite  captivity  in  Egypt, 
possessed  themselves  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  Egyptians,  and  improved 
upon  them.  They  became  the  greatest  experts  of  the  ancient  world  in 
preparing  odors  of  all  kinds.  All  the  Asiatic  nations  exhibited  an  intense 
love  of  perfumes.  The  Greeks  were  addicted  to  fine  scents,  and  the 
wise  Solon  enacted  sumptuary  laws  on  the  subject.  The  Romans  brought 
many  Greek  customs  from  parts  of  southern  Italy  which  had  been  set- 
tled by  the  Hellenes,  and  among  others  that  of  perfuming  the  body. 
Julius  Caesar  issued  a  mandate  like  Solon  against  the  importation  of 
these  dangerous  articles,  but  without  success.  Caligula  the  Gross  con- 
stantly bathed  in  perfumed  waters,  and  in  Kero's  golden  palace  the 
drinking  tables  were  made  with  concealed  silver  pipes,  which  cast  on  the 
guests  a  spray  of  essences.  The  unctuarium  of  a  Roman  bath  contained 
innumerable  preparations  for  the  hair,  the  beard,  and  body.  The  boudoir 
of  a  Eomau  beauty  was  a  complicated  laboratory,  where  nature's  idea  of 
beauty  was  corrected  according  to  the  latest  code  of  fashion,  even  to  the 
particular  of  changing  the  obstinate  color  of  the  fair  one's  hair,  which 
then,  as  now,  was  considered  beautiful  if  auburn,  light  brown,  or  golden. 
The  dye  used  consisted  of  a  soap  from  Grermany  made  of  goat's  fat  and 
ashes,  no  doubt  containing  some  very  powerfid  alkali. 

Arabia  discovered  the  secret  of  extracting  perfumes  from  flowers  by 
the  process  of  distillation,  and  the  first  flower  to  surrender  its  sweets 
was  the  rose.  Hence  the  earliest  commercial  perfume  was,  and  still  is, 
known  by  the  name  of  "rose  water."  This  must  not  be  confused  with 
"  otto  of  rose,"  which  is  an  Indian  preparation  of  singular  potency  and 
great  price.  The  story  of  its  discovery  is  related  by  Mr.  Eimmel  and 
other  writers  on  this  very  interesting  topic.  A  fair  jjrincess,  while  walk- 
ing in  her  garden,  through  which  meandered  a  gentle  stream  of  rose 
water,  observed  certain  oily  particles  floating  on  the  surface,  and  this 
turned  out  to  be  the  veritable  "  otto."  In  the  present  day  the  essence  is, 
of  course,  procured  by  means  of  distillation. 

Musk,  although  known  to  many  nations  of  antiquity,  seems  to  have 
been  the  special  favorite  of  the  Chinese,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China  are  the  "  habitat"  of  the  musk 
deer,  a  little  animal  about  the  size  of  a  greyhound,  from  whence  the  per- 
fiime  is  obtained.  When  once  musk  has  been  used,  its  obliteration  from 
the  sense  of  smell  is  almost  impossible,  as  an  instance  of  which  it  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Piesse  that  the  walls  of  Malmaison,  inhabited  more  than  forty 
years  ago  by  the  Empress  Josephine,  though  since  then  repeatedly  rubbed 
and  painted,  and  even  washed  with  aquafortis,  still  retain  the  odor  of 
this  imperishable  scent,  of  which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  the  empress  was 
inordinately  fond. 
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Soap,  it  may  here  be  added,  whether  perflimed  or  otherwise,  was  known 
to  many  savage  nations  long  before  it  was  discovered  by  Europeans. 

These  historical  particulars,  and  the  precise  statistics- of  the  Prench 
department,  will  suffice  for  a  rapid  glance  at  a  class  which  cannot  be 
made  interesting  by  description,  save  by  him  who  can  paint  the  hly  and 
perfiime  the  rose..  The  French  display  was  fine,  not  only  in  the  manner 
in  which  these  delicacies  were  "  put  up"  for  the  market,  but  especially 
fine  in  the  exhibit  of  essences  and  materials  employed  by  perfumers  of 
all  countries  in  the  fabrication  of  their  goods.  There  were  sixty-two 
exhibitors. 

After  France,  England,  except  in  the  article  of  eau-derCol<^gne,  in 
which  Prussia,  of  course,  bore  off  the  palm,  ranked  next.  She  had  fif- 
teen exhibitors.     There  were  two  contributions  from  America. 

The  contribution  flrom  Egyi>t  was  made  by  his  Highness  the  Viceroy, 
and  consisted  of  "  galena"  in  powder,  called  "lohle,"  used  f6r  darkening 
the  eyebrows  and  eyelids ;  henna  powder,  "  lansonia  alba,"  used  for  the 
toilet  of  Arab  women;  soap  made  at  Cairo,  small  caskets;  scented  wood, 
used  for  i>erfiiming  rooms;  "dUka"  (cosmetic)  and  ostrich  grease,  used 
by  the  women  of  Nubia  and  the  Soudan ;  wooden  bottles,  covered  with 
embroidered  tissues,  containing  bladders  of  crocodile  musk  and  various 
perftimes  used  iu  the  "  Sennar ;"  wooden  bottle  and  pencil  used  for  the 
coloring  of  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids ;  ivory  horns  used  for  perfumery  by 
the  nomade  Arab  tribes;  wigs  worn  by  the  negroes  of  Niams-Niams  on 
ffite  days. 

His  Highness  the  Bey  of  Tunis  sent:  Metikaux,  essences  of  roses,  cas- 
sia, behar,  cloves,  amarante,  double  jasmine,  aloes,  ambergris,  sfax,  jas- 
mine, and  mixed  perfumes ;  ambergris  pastilles,  zebedpomade,  chenouda, 
and  oil  of  jasmine;  "sonsse"  soaps,  with  and  without  scent;  orange 
flower,  "  nesri,"  jasmine,  rose,  and  othet  waters. 

CLASS  26.— MOROCCO  WORK,  FANCY  AUTICLES,  AND  BASKET 
WORK. 

The  articles  exhibited  in  class  26  represented  several  trades  which  are 
closely  connected ;  we  may  say  in  a  general  way  that  they  belong  to 
that  kind  known  under  the  name  of  "  articles  de  Paris."  There  are  three 
principal  series :  1.  Articles  in  Morocco  leather,  and  other  small  fancy 
articles ;  2.  Articles  in  fancy  wood ;  3.  Basket  work. 

MOROCCO  WpEK  AND  OrHBK  SMALL  FANCY  ABTICLES. 

The  small  fancy  articles  included  under  this  head  are  pocket-books, 
dressing  and  travelling-cases,  purses,  cigar-cases,  &c.  The  manufacture 
of  articles  in  morocco  leather  is  chiefly  confined  to  Paris,  and  particularly 
to  the  third  arrondissement.  For  these  manufectures  a  great  variety  of 
materials  are  used,  of  which  the  principals  are  sheep,  goat,  boar,  and 
other  skins,  specially  prepared;  paper,  silk,  velvet;  rosewood,  mahogany, 
oak,  and  other  woods  derived  from  Algeria;  bone,  horn,  ivory,  tortoise- 
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shell,  gold,  silver,  and  veneers  are  also  employed,  besides  iron,  steel, 
copper,  wMte  metal,  and  sometimes  alumininm  is  used, 

A  great  number  of  instruments  and  tools  are  used  to  work  tie  different 
materials;  turning-lathes,  presses,  stamping  and  drawing  macMnes,  dies 
to  cut  out  stuffs,  frames,  &c. ;  paring,  piercing,  and  Mnge-making 
machines;  sewing  and  stitcMug  machines;  polishing  and  nail-making 
and  tempering  machines.  The  last-named  description  are  moved  by 
steam,  the  former  by  hand.  The  great  variety  of  articles  in  morocco 
makes  it  difficult  to  reckon  the  value  of  the  materials  used;  we  can  say, 
however,  that  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  when  the  articles  are  plain, 
and  require  no  ornamentation  in  gold  or  silver.  Most  of  the  manufac- 
turers have  no  working  establishments,  and  do  not  employ  any  men  in 
their  workshops;  they  resort  to  cabinet-makers,  jewellers,  and  others,  who 
work  by  the  piece.  One-third  of  those  employed  are  women ;  they  almost 
all  work  for '  employers.  The  salaries  vary  iu  Paris  from  five  franca  to 
six  francs  for  men,  and  from  two  francs  fifty  centimes  to  three  fiiiucs  for 
women.  The  articles  are  delivered  direct  to  the  retail  venders,  and  to  the 
agents  for  exportation.  Two-thirds  or  so  are  sold  iu  France;  the  remain- 
ing third  is  exported,  principally  to  America,  England,  Germany,  Spain, 
Kussia,  and  several  other  countries.  The  production  of  articles  in 
morocco,  including  small  fancy  articles,  dressing  and  other  cases,  repre- 
sents more  than  12,000,000  francs.  The  manufacture  of  these  articles 
has  been  much  improved  since  1855,  and  is  constantly  on  the  increase; 
and,  at  the  present  time,  the  articles  are  remarkable  for  great  finish,  good 
taste,  and  variety  of  shape. 

ABTICLES  IN  PANCr  'WOOD,  BASKET-WORK,  ETC. 

These  include  small  articles  in  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  mother-of-pearl, 
shell,  horn,  bone,  cocoa,  hard  wood,  &c.,  such  as  ivory  statuettes,  billiard 
balls,  combs,  snuff-boxes,  brash  mountings,  fans,  screens,  chessmen, 
dominoes,  draughts,  trictrac  counters,  parasol  and  umbrella  handles, 
and  quantities  of  other  articles  in  general  use.  The  small  lacquer-boxes 
belong  to  the  same  class.  Their  manufecture  is  carried  on  chiefly  iu 
Paris,  Dieppe,  St.  Clond,  (Jura,)  Eeauvais,  and  in  the  cantons  of  Meru 
and  NoaiUes  (Oise,)  Beaumont,  (Seine  and  Oise,)  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Eureux,  (Eiire,)  and  in  the  departments  of  the  Aisne,  Mame,  and 
Loire,  Moselle,  and  Vosges.  The  articles  exhibited  in  class  26  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Paris  trade.  The  materials  employed  are  of 
great  variety,  both  as  to  price  and  origin.  The  following  are  the  most 
generally  used:  gold,  silver,  tortoise-shell,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  horn, 
cocoa-nut  wood,  pasteboard,  waxed  leather,  &c.;  for  the  manufacture  ot 
pipes,  meerschaum,  brier-root,  common  and  yellow  amber,  horn,  ivory, 
bone,  all  the  white  woods,  colonial  woods,  cherry,  ebony,  &c.  j  for  combs, 
tortoise-shell,  ivory,  common  horn,  Irish  horn,  and  buffalo  horn,  wood, 
hardened  India-rubber,  and,  in  some  cases,  metals, 

The  mode  of  manuiacture  of  these  articles  is  extremely  varied;  it 
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changes  with  the  articles  produced.  The  work  is  usually  done  hyhand; 
nevertheless,  the  comb-makers  have  used  machmery  to  cut  out  the  plates 
of  horn  and  tortoise-shell.  The  daily  wages  are  five  or  six  francs  for 
men,  and  two  francs  fifty  centimes  or  three  francs  for  women.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  workmen  work  by  the  piece,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
workwomen  are  employed  in  workshops.  The  trade  includes  many 
specialties.  The  principal  men  employed  are  sculptors,  engravers, 
painters,  lacquerera,  hom-flatteners,  workers  in  bronze,  pasteboard 
cutters,  decorators,  filers,  iulayers,  moulders,  polishers,  turners,  &c, ;  fer 
women,  pasteboard  shapers,  polishers,  and  piercers,  frepercemes.J  Most 
of  the  tradesmen  employ  workmen  at  home,  and  have  no  workshops;  a 
certain  number  of  workmen  work  on  their  own  account,  and  sell  their 
articles  to  the  special  houses  in  Paris,  or  the  provinces,  and  to  commis- 
sion merchants,  for  exportation.  The  amount  of  production  of  these 
small  fancy  articles  represents  as  much  as  50,000,000  francs.  Paris  alone, 
whose  products  are  almost  exclusively  shown  in  class  26,  makes  11,000,000 
francs. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  products  are  sent  to  America,  England, 
Bussia,  Spain,  and  GJermany.  During  the  last  10  years,  the  manufectore 
of  fancy  articles  has  become  very  important;  brush-making  particularly 
has  made  great  progress.  We  may  note,  in  the  first  place,  an  important 
decrease  in  the  price  of  almost  all  the  products,  and  we  can  add  that  the 
Paris  workmen  are  particularly  skilful  iu  the  manufacture  of  fancy  boxes. 

BASKBT-3IAKING. 

Basket-making  has  but  a  small  space  in  class  26;  however,  a  few  fancy 
articles,  which  are  only  manufactured  in  Paris,  may  be  seen  there.  These 
are  baskets  and  flower-stands  in  osier,  painted,  varnished,  bronzed,  gilt, 
and  remarkable  by  the  variety  of  their  ornaments.  Pew  common  baskets 
are  made  in  Paris.  It  has  become  a  most  active  branch  of  industry  in 
several  departments,  and  chiefly  in  the  Aisne,  at  Brigny-en-Vierache, 
near  Vervins. — {JExtraeted  from  the  translation  of  the  Official  Gatatogue.) 

The  articles  embraced  in  this  class  were  so  numerous  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  describe  one-half  of  the  fancy  stores  of  Paris,  and  two-thirds  of 
those  of  Vienna,  than  to  give  an  idea  of  their  infinite  variety  and  extent. 
Kevertheless,  they  were  divided  into  three  families,  called,  in  French, 
marogmneriej  tabletterie,  et  vannerie.  Each  of  these  families  was  numerous 
enough,  and  distant  offsprings  were  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  build- 
ing. JtftM-ogM*tterte  proper  relates  to  large  objects,  such  as  traveUing  bags, 
&c.;  la  petite  maroquinerie,  to  small  articles,  as  purses,  &c.  They  are,  as 
the  name  impHes,  made  from  morocco  leather,  or  imitatious  thereof. 
Tahletterie  comprises  all  articles  tamed  in  ivory  and  wood;  vannerie, 
everything  that  is  wrought  by  the  basket-worker. 

The  Preuch  had  93  exlubitors  in  class  26,  and  for  ingenuity,  elegance, 
and  beauty  combined,  were  inconteatably  ahead  of  any  other  nation. 
The  English  excelled  in  leather  articles,  where  substantiality  (as  in  dress- 
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ing-cases)  was  the  desideratum.  The  Austriaiis  were  formidable  rivals 
to  both  nations. 

A  small  amount  of  nsefolnesa  and  a  large  proportion  of  style  are  the 
characteristies  of  all  the  well-known  objects  of  class  26.  Most  of  the 
novelties  were  consequently  dependent  on  the  latter  quality,  no  new 
materiEd  having  been  lately  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  theae 
charming  objects. 

Mr.  Latry  (France)  exhibited  several  articles  in  hard  wood,  which 
were  not  exactly  what  they  pretended  to  be.  They  were,  in  reahty, 
composed  of  fine  wood-dust,  mixed  with  the  blood  of  animals.  This 
curious  process  is  new  and  a  trade  secret.  The  intensely  black  appear- 
ance given  to  the  articles  is  ascribed  to  the  carbonization  of  blood, 
caused  by  the  action  of  heat — ^boiling  or  baking. 

Another  exhibitor  displayed  a  slab  of  ivory  of  unusual  proportions  and 
vastly  larger  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  diameter  of  the  elephant's 
tusk.  It  was  obtained  by  sawing  spirally,  in  concentring  rings,  a  longi- 
tudinal portion  of  the  sohd  ivory  and  then  opening  the  coils  into  one 
sheet  by  means  of  steam  or  some  other  softening  process.  The  specimen 
was  1^  foot  long  by  1  foot  broad. 

The  exhibition  of  England  in  leather  articles  was  extremely  good. 
Austria  shone  best  in  the  smaller  ware,  in  articles  made  of  stag-horn, 
and  in  the  specialty  of  meerschaum  pipes.  Meerschaum,  though  popu-, 
larly  supposed  to  be  made  from  the  froth  of  the  sea,  is,  in  reality,  a  fine 
clay,  found  principally  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  sea,  and  is  composed 
of  hydrate  of  magnesia  combined  with  silex.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply 
imitated. 

There  were  six  American  exhibitors  in  this  class.  The  beautiful  skele- 
ton leaves  of  Mrs.  Hanxhurst,  the  meerschaum  pipes  of  Kaldenberg  & 
Sons,  and  the  wax  flowers  of  Mrs.  Bloodgood,  were  excellent  specimens 
of  conscientious  and  thoughtful  skill. 
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GROUP    IV. 

CLOTHING— INCLUDING    FABRICS    AND    OTHER 
OBJECTS   WORN  ON  THE  PERSON. 

Class  27.  Cotton  Tarns,  Thkbads,  and  Tissues. —Class  as.  Flaxen  and  Hempen 
Yarns,  Thbeads,  and  Tissues. — Class  29.  Cohdibd  Wool  and  Worsted  Yarns 

AND    FABRfCS. — CLASS    30.    CARDBD    WOOL    AND  WOOLLEN    YARNS    AND   FABRICS.— 

Class 31.  8rLK.ANDSuJtMANUPACTiiREs.— Class32.  Shawls, — Class33.  Lace, Net, 
Embroidebv,  and  Trimmings.— Class  34.  Hosiery,  Undbr-Clothing,  and  Minor 
Articles.— Class  35.  Clothing  for  both  Sexes.- Class36.  Jewelry  and  Orna- 
MBNTs.- Class  37.  PortableArms,— Class  38,  Travelling  and  Camp  Equipage. — 
Class  39.  Tors. 

The  articles  included  in  this  group  are  of  vital  importance  to  nations, 
constituting,  indeed,  the  most  active  source  of  industry  and  wealth. 
There  is  hardly  a  country  in  the  world  that  is  not,  in  oar  days,  affected 
by  the  interests  radiating  from  the  cotton  trade ;  yet  it  is  hardly  more 
than  a  hundred  years  that  cotton  goods  were  regarded  as  a  luxury.  It 
was  known  long  before  having  been  introduced  into  Europe  as  a  produce 
of  India,  iu  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  but  the  earliest  traces  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  raw  material  do  not  go  beyond  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  mamaiiictuxe  at  that  time  was  almost  exclusively  French,  the  cotton 
being  obtained  from  the  Levant.  In  1770  the  consumption  of  raw  cot- 
ton in  France  was  only  1,600  tons  a  year.  In  England  it  had  reached 
2,500  tons ;  though  the  manufacture  had  been  introduced  later,  it  had 
already  made  more  rapid  progress.  In  that  year  America  sent  to 
Europe  her  first  venture  in  raw  cotton.  It  was  a  ton!  Before  the 
rebelUou,  in  1859,  that  is,  in  90  years,  the  export  from  America  had 
reached  the  incredible  quantitj'  of  600,000  tons. 

Since  that  time  cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  with  more  success  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
Owing  to  this  drcumstance  the  production  of  cotton  goods  was  barely 
interrupted  by  the  war. 

The  English  manufacture  in  1865  was  of  a  value  of  more  than 
£80,000,000  sterling,  of  which  £52,000,000  were  exported.  The  quantity 
of  cotton  consumed  by  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  by  the 
United  States,  collectively,  was  about  one-flfth  more  than  that  required 
for  Great  Britain  alone,  where  nearly  a  million  of  persona  are  employed 
in  this  branch  of  industry. 

It  was  natural,  under  these  circumstances,  to  have  anticipated  a  large 
display  in  the  British  section ;  but  those  who  had  this  idea  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  There  were  but  30  exhibitors,  against  210  in  France. 
Even  these  30  made  but  an  indifferent  effort  at  display.  "  The  exhibi- 
tion of  British  cotton  goods,"  says  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  official  report,  "was 
chiefly  remarkable,  as  to  its  contents,  for  the  absence  of  many  important 
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and  essential  departments ;  and  as  to  its  arrangements,  for  the  absence 
of  tlie  practical  common  sense  one  is  accustomed  to  expect  in  connection 
with  tliat  large  and  active  manufacture.  The  goods  were,  for  tlie  most 
part,  in  glass  cases,  where  they  could  neither  be  seen  to  advantage  nor 
tested  by  the  touch.  The  display  was  mute  and  useless  to  the  practical 
visitor,  and  quite  unattractive  to  the  general  public.  Among  the  absen- 
tees were  nearly  all  the  leading  houses  of  the  trade." 

The  Scotch  manufacturers  entirely  abstained  &om  making  a  display, 
and  thus  several  hghter  branches  of  the  trade  were  entirely  unrepre- 
sented. There  were  no  plain  or  printed  muslins,  no  Jacquard  muslin 
curtains,  no  muslin  linings,  no  ginghams,  no  handkerchiefs.  Even  from 
Manchester,  whence  the  principal  exhibitors  came,  most  of  the  leading 
branches  failed  to  appear.  Tarns,  with  a  single  exception,  were  con- 
spicuously absent.  Calico,  of  which  England  exports  £23,000,000  worth 
a  year,  was  represented  only  in  one  branch.  Fine  shirtings,  another 
immense  branch,  and  that  of  prints,  of  which  she  spreads  far  over 
£16,000,000  over  the  world,  declined  to  appear  with  remarkable  una- 
nimity. Excepting  the  articles  of  sewing  thread,  which  was  well  repre- 
sented, and  of  wliich  the  exports  are  £750,000,  and  the  calicos  just  men- 
tioned, the  Manchester  exhibition  consisted  of  a  few  minor  branches,  in 
most  cases  imperfectly  represented,  which,  as  exports,  do  not  sum  up, 
altogether,  a  milUon  a  year.  This  remarkable  absence  is  ascribed  to  the 
operations  of  a  tariff,  which  maintains  a  protection  of  10  to  20  per  cent. 
against  British  goods, 

The  French  display  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods  contrasted  with  that 
of  England,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  not  only  in  com- 
pleteness and  arrangement,  but  in  the  particular  that  everything  was 
left  open,  to  he  touched  and  examined  by  all  comers. 

The  Swiss  eoUeetion  was  weE  arranged  and  attractive,  especially  in 
the  particular  of  Turkey  red.  A  eoiyunction  of  favorable  circumstances, 
plenty  of  pure  water,  cheap  labor,  and  steady,  determined  industry,  have 
given  the  Swiss  the  lead  of  the  world  in  this  branch.  Cheap,  but  well 
printed  and  effective  calicos,  were  also  exhibited  by  several  firms,  com- 
peting successfully  with  the  best  goods  of  the  same  class  in  the  French 
department. 

Germany  has  many  exhibitors.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  cotton 
goods  were  those  intended  for  men's  clothing,  imitating  woollen  cloths, 
of  which  Armltage  showed  various  specimens  intended  for  the  American 
market.  Some  excellent  specimens  of  velvet  and  velveteen  were  also 
sent  by  the  Power  Loom  Company  of  Linden, 

Belgium  occupied  a  very  important  position,  and  held  her  own  against 
aU  competition  with  true  gallantry.  The  qmltings  and  piques  were  the 
most  successful  articles  in  the  display.  The  calicos  were  both  good  and 
cheap,  and  cloths  for  men's  clothing  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  the 
German  court  were  plentifuL 
There  were  four  American  exhibitors  in  this  class. 
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Mr,  Murray,  to  whose  report  we  have  already  made  reference,  eon- 
cludea  his  survey  with  these  frank  words: 

"  Few  practical  and  reflective  observers  will  glance,  even  as  hurriedly 
a&  we  have  done,  round  these  competitive  displays  of  industrial  abiUty 
in  cotton  manufacture,  without  feeling,  however  long  and  largely  Eng- 
land may  retain  the  leadership,  anj-thing  like  an  extensive  empire  or 
undisputed  sway  in  the  cotton  trade  is  no  longer  possible.  The  superior 
education  of  continental  workmen  in  certain  branches,  or  the  better 
position  of  foreign  merchants  in  regard  to  certain  articles,  already 
reduce  us  {England}  to  a  secondary  position  in  some  respects.  If,  in  afl 
countries,  as  excellent  a  system  of  public  education  and  as  independent 
a  spirit  prevailed  as  in  Smtzerland,  our  position  would  soon  be  menaced 
in  many  more  directions.  These  exhibitions  of  the  rapidly  developing 
powers  of  so  many  rival  centres  of  production  must  quicken  our  efforts, 
by  education,  by  political  development,  by  co-operative  interests,  by 
every  means  in  our  power,  to  bring  every  latent  energy  of  our  popula- 
tion to  bear  in  maintaimng  our  jwsition.  While  we  are  hovering  round 
the  question  of  national  education,  and  hesitating  over  the  petty  inter- 
ests of  parties  in  regard  to  it,  flie  industrial  sceptre  is  imperceptibly 
slipping  away  from  us;  and,  with  practical  obtuseness,  we  shall  refuse 
to  see  it  till  the  fact  is  accomplished  and  it  is  too  late  to  mend." 


CLASS    27.— COTTON  YAENS,  THEEADS.  AKD  TISSrES  ;    AND 
GLASS  28.— ELAJilEN  AND  HEMPEN  TARNS,  THREADS,  AND 

TISSUES. 

The  following  statistics  relating  to  classes  27  and  28  are  extracted 
from  the  ofBcial  catalogue : 

The  districts  in  France  where  these  yams  and  fabrics  are  manufactured 
may  be  divided  into  four  groups :  1.  The  Haut  Ehin  and  Vosges,  whose 
centre  is  the  town  of  Mulhouse,  produces  all  these  .articles,  but  particu- 
larly the  more  common  sorts,  such  as  calico,  cambric,  muslin,  jaconet  and 
prints.  2.  Normandy,  which  comprehends  the  departments  of  the  Seine 
Inf^rieure,  Calvados,  and  Orne,  and  in  the  towns  of  Eonen,  Flers,  Oond^- 
gur-Noireau,  Evreux,  &c.,  are  maufactured  cotton  cloths,  handkerchiefs, 
jeans,  prints,  checks,  and  other  articles,  in  which  the  price  of  the  cotton 
employed  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  manufacturer.  3, 
In  the  group  formed  by  the  departments  of  the  Nord,  Aisne,  and  Somme, 
containing  the  towns  of  LiUe,  Eoubaix,  St.  Quentin,  and  Amiens,  are 
principally  to  be  found  manufactures  of  cotton  yarn  for  net  and  lace  of 
thin  fabrics,  figured  muslin,  curtains,  and  cotton  velvet.  4.  Tarare  pro- 
duces tarletan,  muslin,  and  embroidered  muslin  curtains  j  Boanhe,  col- 
ored fabrics,  and  checks.  The  cotton  employed  by  the  French  manufac- 
tories for  the  last  forty  years  has  been  almost  completely  derived  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  produced  yearly  from  700,000,000  to 
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1,000,000;000  kilograms.  This  market  has  been  entirely  closed  for  the 
last  four  years.  India,  China,  Egypt,  the  Brazils,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  have  developed  their  production  during  this  time,  and 
have  alone  furnished  cotton  to  the  whole  world.  The  price  of  middhng 
New  Orleans  cotton,  which,  hefore  the  war,  was  1  franc  80  centimes  the 
kilogram,  rose  in  1864  to  7  francs,  and  is  now  worth  3  franca  40  cen- 
times. Good  Indian  cotton  costs,  generally,  about  a  fraue  less  per  kilo- 
gram. 

Machinery  has  everywhere  replaced  manual  labor  in  the  cotton  spin- 
ning trade,  which  employs  more  than  6,250,000  spindles.  The  weaving 
is  also,  ia  a  great  measure,  done  by  machinery,  especially  that  of  the 
more  usual  articles  of  consumption.  In  the  departments  of  the  Haut 
Ehin  and  the  Vosges,  where  50,000  looms  are  employed,  about  9,000  only 
are  worked  by  hand.  Hand  weaviag  is  still  maintained  for  the  munu- 
facture  of  those  fabrics  which,  subject  to  the  changes  of  fashion,  demand 
great  variety  of  style  and  pattern,  such  as  the  thin  tissues  of  St.  Quentin 
and  Tarare,  piques  for  waistcoats,  and  the  other  miscellaneous  articles  of 
the  department  of  the  Seine  InfMeure.  Machinery,  by  reducing  the 
prices  of  the  productions,  and  thereby  Enlarging  the  demand,  employs  a 
greater  number  of  workmen  than  did  the  hand-looms.  About  80,000 
power-looms  and  200,000  hand-looms  are  worked  in  France.  In  those 
departments  where  machinery  is  principally  used  the  workmen  work 
together  in  large  manufactories  j  where,  on  the  contrary,  hand  labor  pre- 
dominates, the  weavers  usually  work  at  home.  About  600,000  hands 
are  employed  in  the  cotton  trade  and  are  mostly  paid  by  the  piece.  Out 
of  this  niunber  about  200,000  work  in  their  own  dweUings. 

The  produce  of  the  cotton  trade  is  sold  in  the  central  towns  of  the 
different  manufacturing  districts.  Mulhouse  is  the  market  of  the  eastern 
department,  while  Kouen  is  that  of  the  western.  There  are  also  smaller 
markets :  hlers  for  jeans,  Amiens  for  velvets,  St.  Quentia  for  piques 
and  figured  muslins,  and  Tarare  for  tarletans  and  embroidered  muslins. 
Most  of  the  manufacturers  have  a  depot  at  Paria,  sometimes  dealing 
directly  with  the  pubhc  and  at  others  through  the  medium  of  a  large 
wholesale  house.  This  makes  Paris  one  of  the  principal  markets  of  the 
cotton  trade. 

The  importation  of  cotton  from  different  sources  during  the  year  1866 
amoimted  to  120,000  tons,  of  the  estimated  value  of  420,000,000  francs. 
The  yams  and  woven  fabrics  produced  amounted  to  105,000  tons,  of  the 
value  of  800,000,000  flrancs,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  which  may  be  set 
down  at  320,000,000  francs.    The  export  was  31,000  tons. 

The  committee  of  admission  of  this  class  make  the  following  reports 
ujKin  the  progress  of  the  cotton  trade  in  France  during  the  last  12  years : 

"  1.  All  the  taachinery  employed  in  the  preparation  and  spinning  of  cot- 
ton has  been  much  improved.  For  the  old  spinning  machinery  have  been 
substituted  self-acting  machines  which  make  thread  of  all  sizes  from  No. 
1  to  No.  200,  the  first  measnriag  1,000  metres  and  the  second  200,000 
metres  to  the  pound. 
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"2.  The  almost  universal  use  of  power-looms  in  the  mamifactiire  of 
heavy  fabrics,  the  invention  of  the  fast-working  looms,  throwing  the 
shuttle  no  less  than  240  times  a  minute,  and  making  from  the  coarsest 
to  the  finest  fabrics ;  the  bringing  into  general  use  of  sizing  machines. 

"3.  Numerous  improvements  in  the  details  of  cotton  printing;  the 
employment  of  new  colors ;  the  introduction  of  new  machines  which, 
receiving  between  their  rollers  a  white  material,  deliver  it  up  printed  in 
t«n  or  twelve  colors.  During  the  last  12  years  the  French  manufacturers 
have  renewed  their  machinery,  and  weU-organized  mills,  which  were  the 
exception  in  1855,  have  now  become  the  rule.  The  treaties  of  commerce 
which  have  led  to  a  wholesome  rivalry  with  foreign  countries  have 
accelerated  this  improvement.  The  employment  of  Indian  cotton  has 
necessitated  a  change  in  the  machinery,  and  permits  the  use  of  part  of 
the  raw  produce  which  was  formally  rejected,  leaving  but  small  amount 
of  waste, 

FLAXEN  AND  HEMPEN  TARNS.  THEEAD8  AND  TISSUES. 

"  The  linen  trade  comprises  the  preparation,  spinning,  and  weaving  of 
various  textile  materials,  such  as  flax,  hemp,  jute,  China  grass,  &c.  We 
have  only  to  treat  here  of  the  spinning  and  wea\Tng  of  these  fibres  from 
which  are  made  cambric,  lawn,  coarse  and  fine  linen  of  all  kinds,  damasks, 
diapers,  and  various  tissues  of  thread  mixed  with  cotton  and  silk. 

"The  principal  seats  of  the  French  linen  trade  are:  LiUe,  Dunkirk, 
Boulogne-sur-mer,  Amiens,  Abbe\-iUe,  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  ChoUet, 
and  Lisieux.  Hempen  fabrics  are  made  especially  in  the  departments  of 
Sarthe  and  Finistere.  Lisieux  and  Noirmontier  are  famous  for  white  sheet- 
ings. Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  China  grass  are  groT,vn  in  various  countries. 
The  flax  used  in  France  comes  principally  from  the  north  of  France, 
Belgium,  Picardy,  aod  Normandy,  The  flax  grown  in  the  department 
of  the  Nord  and  in  the  environs  of  Bemay  (Bure)  is  of  superior  quality, 
but  not  equal  to  that  produced  near  Courtray  in  Belgium.  Russia  also 
supplies  us  with  pretty  good  flax,  but  which  can  only  be  employed  for 
the  lower  numbers  of  yarns. 

"  Flax  is  very  variable  in  price,  but  we  may  take  1  franc  70  centimes  the 
kilogram  as  about  the  average  price  of  No.  30  of  good  current  quality. 
Flax  is  cheaper  than  hemp ;  the  best  kinds  come  from  Picardy  and  Cham- 
pagne. The  average  price  of  heckled  hemp  is  about  90  to  120  franca. 
Jute  comes  from  the  East  Indies  in  large  quantities ;  its  price  for  some 
time  has  been  about  45  francs  the  100  kilograms.  China  grass,  the 
name  of  which  indicates  its  origin,  is  a  textile  fibre  which  is  likely  in 
fature  to  become  of  considerable  imywrtance  in  our  trade.  The  methods 
of  preparation  and  working  are  very  nearly  the  same  for  all  kinds  of 
textile  matters.  The  plant  is  first  submitted  to  the  oiieration  of  rotting, 
which  is  generally  performed  by  allowing  it  to  soak  iu  water  or  to  expose 
it  on  the  groftnd  until  the  gummy  matter  which  it  contains  is  dissolved. 
Next  comes  the  operation  of  beating,  the  object  of  which  is  to  separate 
7UE 
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the  fibres  IJrom  the  reat  of  the  plant.  These  two  operations  belong  to 
agriculture.  The  spinners  of  flax  and  hemp  pnrcliase  their  materials  of 
salesmen  who  travel  about  the  country  and  act  as  middlemen  between 
the  farmers  and  the  spinners.  These  materials  are  ready  to  be  submitted 
to  the  operations  of  the  spinning  miUs,  fcom  which  manual  labor  may  be 
said  to  have  been  banished  entirely,  except  m  the  case  of  yams  of  excep- 
tional fineness  used  for  the  production  of  cambric. 

"The  number  of  spindles  has  inci-eased  from  90,000  in  1842  to  600,000 
in  1865.  Power-looms  are  being  substituted  more  every  day  for  hand- 
looms,  as  allowing  of  a  more  rapid  and  economical  production.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  flax  and  hemp  mills  two-thirds 
are  women ;  but  in  jwwer-loom  weaving  the  proportion  is  only  about  one- 
half.  In  each  case  the  female  work-people  gain  2  francs  to  2  francs  50 
centimes  per  day,  and  the  men  2  francs  50  centimes  to  4  francs.  The 
organization  of  the  Unen  trade  is  now  very  powerful  in  Prance.  Some 
large  manufacturers  sell  their  goods  directly  to  retail  dealers  or  agents. 
The  business  increases  daily  in  extent,  and  the  importation,  especially  of 
table  and  toilet  linen,  has  become  insignificant.  The  prices  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fabrics  are  extremely  various ;  very  low  for  certain  qualities  and 
certain  widths,  and  very  high  for  the  finer  sorts  and  widest  kinds.  Linen 
doth,  for  instance,  varies  from  80  centimetres  to  3  metres  in  width,  and  in 
price  from  75  centimes  to  15  francs.  The  manufacture  of  linen  or  hempen 
cloth  and  jute  tissues  has  increased  largely  during  the  past  few  years,  as 
the  following  figures  show :  The  imports  of  flax  and  tow,  which  were 
only  19,200  tons  in  1862,  had  risen  to  48,000  tons  in  1865.  The  importa- 
tion of  raw  jute  rose  from  6,300  tons  in  1862  to  10,650  tons  in  1865.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  exportation  of  heckled  flax  and  tow  fell  off  from 
7,037  tons  in  1862  to  6,068  tons  in  1865,  while  the  exports  of  yarns  rose 
from  497  tons  in  1862  to  2,374  tons  in  1865.  The  exportation  of  plain 
linens  rose  from  2,054  tons  in  1862  to  3,254  tons  in  1865.  It  must  be 
added  that  these  results  were  principally  due  to  the  cotton  crisis ;  but 
they  owe  something  also  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  machinery 
employed  in  its  manufacture.  Some  very  happy  modifications  have  been 
introduced  of  late  years  into  the  machines  employed  in  combing  flax  and 
prepaiing  tow.  In  weaving,  as  we  have  already  said,  self-acting  power- 
looms  are  replacing  those  worked  by  hand,  and  thus  the  quantity  pro- 
duced has  been  increased  while  the  cost  of  labor  has  been  diminished. 
Some  very  important  establishments  for  spinning  and  weaving  have  been 
set  on  foot.  It  is  right  to  add,  injustice  to  the  linen  trade,  that  most  of 
the  great  works  are  constructed  and  arranged  in  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  work-people  employed  in  them." 

CLASSES  29-30.— COMBED  AND  CABBED  WOOL  AND  WOESTED 
YARNS  AND  FABRICS. 

These  two  classes,  embracing  the  most  extensive  and  ancient  form  of 
industry  known  to  the  world,  were  represented  competitively  by  an  the 
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manufacturmg  countries  of  Europe  and  by  seven  exhibitors  from  the 

United  States.  The  range  of  articles  being  very  large  the  display  wa-s 
naturally  of  great  importance,  particularly  to  experts.  As  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  eye  it  was  unattractive,  and  there  was  little  in  either  class 
that  copld  engage  other  than  a  technical  pen.  Coats  and  pantaloons  in 
the  concrete  have  no  innate  charm,  and  wool  and  worsted,  although  com- 
fortable to  wear,  are  unsuggestive  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  It  wiU 
be  readily  understood  that  this  manufacture  does  not  admit  of  much 
scope  for  artistic  design.  It  depends  on  a  successftil  blending  of  colors 
and  an  ascertainable  degree  of  perfection  in  texture  and  finish.  The 
French  excelin  fine  and  fancy  articles ;  the  English  in  plain  tissues;  and 
the  German  and  Belgian  makers  in  imitations,  having  cheapness  for  their 
main  end.  During  the  past  ten  years  shoddy  has  come  greatly  into  use, 
and  it  is  said  that  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  can  be  employed  advantageously 
in  cheap  materials.  Shoddy  is  the  wooUy  part  of  old  garments  cleaned 
and  prepaid  by  processes  that  are  daily  being  improved.  By  utilizing 
material  that  was  formerly  cast  away  as  waste,  great  progress  has,  of 
late  years,  been  made  in  the  production  of  cheap  cloths. 

We  give  below  the  following  details  of  the  trade  in  France : 
•  "  Class  29  includes :  1.  Combed  wool  j   2.  Woollen  yams  combed  and 
carded ;  3.  Tissues  of  pure  combed  wool ;  4.  Flannels  and  feucy  stuffs  of 
carded  and  slightly  fettled  wool;  5.  Tissues  of  wool  mixed  with  other 
materials. 

"  The  principal  centres  of  production  for  these  articles  are :  Bheims, 
Eoubaix,  St.  Quentin,  Amiens,  Mulhouse,  St.  Marie-aux-Mines,  Eonen, 
Foumues,  and  Le  Cateau,  in  the  Nord;  Guise,  in  the  Aisne;  and,  lastly, 
Paris. 

"In  1855,  French  wool  held  a  more  important  place  in  the  supply  of 
our  manufactories  than  it  does  at  present.  At  that  period,  but  little  was 
known  of  Australian  wool,  of  which  23,000  tons  was  imported  in  1865. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  from  Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  Turkey, 
Algeria,  La  Plata,  and  other  countries  have  not  diminished  in  impor- 
tance; they  amounted,  during  the  same  year  to  nearly  50,000  tons.  It 
is  Australia,  however,  which  has  principally  met  the  increased  demands 
of  our  trade.  These  various  wools  are  now  combed  and  woven  by  admira- 
bly constructed  machinery;  the  weaving  of  woollens  by  power-looms, 
which  was  scarcely  tried  in  1855,  has  acquired  of  late  years,  aud  particu- 
larly since  1862,  a  rapid  development,  and  is  increasing  daily.  StUl, 
hand  weaving  has  not  diminished  in  importance;  but  it  has  remained 
nearly  stationary;  and  the  increase  in  production  is  due  to  the  employ- 
ment of  mechanical  means. 

"The  situation  of  the  work-people  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  fabrics  is  improved.  Those  engaged  in  combing  and  spinning 
works  have  not  suffered  from  want  of  work,  and  their  wages  are  gen- 
erally high.  The  same  has  been  the  case  with  the  power-loom  weavers; 
but  in  spite  of  the  importance  which  power-loom  weaving  has  already 
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assumed,  tlie  number  of  power-loom  weavers  is  still  very  inferior  to  that 
of  the  weavers  who  work  by  hand  at  their  own  houses;  and,  iu  the 
'Aisne,'  the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  does  not  exceed  five 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  women  employed  in  combing  and  spinning, 
as  well  as  in  the  weaving  of  woollen  fabrics,  whether  working  in  factories, 
or  at  home,  varies  greatly  according  to  local  conditions;  it  may  be  safely 
estimated  that  it  amounts  to  one-half  in  some  places,  and  two-thirds  in 
others.  Kearly  all  the  woollens,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  manufactured 
for  consumption  in  France,  are  adopted  by  other  nations ;  the  prices  have 
been  much  reduced  since  1855,  in  spite  of  the  maintenance  or  the  increase 
in  price  of  the  raw  materials.  The  growth  of  the  manufecture  has  been 
very  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  quotatioiis  with  respect  to  these 
matters;  bat  the  same  development  has  often,  on  the  contrary,  produced 
a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  manufactored  articles  by  the  supera- 
bundant supply.  Thus,  the  manufacturer  has  been  compelled  to  look  for 
his  profit  in  the  continual  improvement  of  his  methods  and"  industrial 
processes.  To  this  frequent  over  supply,  and  consequent  increase  of  the 
stocks,  must  also  be  attributed  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  manufacturer 
to  place  himself  in  direct  communication  with  the  retailer  and  the 
exporter,  and  thus  avoid  the  middleman. 

' '  The  home  and  export  trade,  and  the  means  of  production  have  grown 
rapidly.  In  1855,  the  imports  of  raw  wool  only  amounted  to  08,000,000 
trancs;  while,  in  1805,  they  reached  247,000,000  francs.  The  exports  of 
woollen  of  all  kinds  have  followed  the  same  rapid  course,  having  risen 
from  165,000,000  francs  in  1855  to  396,000,000  francs  m  1865,  in  which 
amounts  yams  andstnft'sof  combed  wool  represented  279,000,000  francs. 
Eemarkable  improvements  have,  moreover,  contributed  since  1855  to 
the  development  of  the  production  and  exportation.  New  methods  of 
combing  and  spinning;  ingenious  means  of  facUitating  the  work  of  the 
operative  or  the  machinery;  the  apphcation  of  the  products  of  anihne 
as  coloring  matters;  and  lastiy,,the  introduction  into  France  of  new 
methods  of  dressing,  have  enabled  the  manufacturers  of  combed  wool  to 
make  successive  reductions  in  the  price  of  their  fabrics,  while  losing 
none  of  their  superiority .-^-^om  the  translatmi  oftlw  Introduction  to  *Ae 
Class  l}y  Qmtave  Larsonnier. 

CAEDED  WOOL  AND  FARRTCS. 

"The  products  exhibited  lu  class  30  form  four  principal  series : 

"1.  Black  and  colored  broadcloths,  Uvery  cloths,  bilhard  and  coach 
cloths,  black  satin  cloths,  eider-down  cloths,  and  castors. 

"2.  Fancy  paletot  and  ladies'  cloths. 

"3.  Fancy  trouserings. 

"L  Articlesfor  jackets  and  fancy  suits.  .  These  productions  are  manu- 
factured in  five  great  groups  in  France: 

"1.  The  group  of  Normandy,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  town  of  Elbeuf, 
and  which  includes  the  departments  of  the  Seine  Inf^rieure,  Eure,  and 
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Calvados.    The  towns  of  Elbeuf  and  Louviera  produce  nearly  all  the 

descriptions  of  goods  cited  above.  Vire,  Lisieox,  and  Eomarantin  pro- 
duce clieap  fabrics  especially,  such  as  pilot  cloths,  fancy  trouserings,  and 
velvet  cloths  for  ladies'  mantles. 

"3.  The  Ardennes  group,  the  centre  of  ■which  is  Sedan,  and  where  are 
manufeictured  principally  the  black  tissues,  such  as  satin  cloths,  ea.8h- 
meres,  eider-downs,  fancy  paletot  cloths,  and  ladies'  velvet  cloths. 
.  "3.  The  Isfere  group,  of  which  the  centre  is  Vienna,  and  which  produces 
mostly  low-priced  goods  for  trousers,  paletots,  and  complete  suits,  as  well 
as  ladles'  cloths. 

"4.  The  Haut  Rhin  and  MoseUe  group,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  town 
of  Bischwiller,  and  which  produces  satin  cloths,  paletots  and  black  fancy 
cloths;  the  coarse  stuffs  for  country  wear  are  principally  made  at  Nancy. 

"  5.  The  southern  group,  comprising  the  towns  of  Careaseone,  Mazamet, 
Saint  Pons,  and  Bedarieux,  which  produce  generally  all  the  kinds  of 
cheap  goods  mentioned  above.  The  town  of  Ohateaurous,  which  sup- 
plies the  cloth  for  the  army,  may  be  added  to  this  group. 

"The  wool  employed  by  the  French  manufacturers  is  indigenous  or 
imported  &om  GJermany,  AustraUa,  Eussia,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Spain. 
The  price  of  washed  undried  wool  varies  from  5  francs  to  12  fl^ancs. 
Mechanism  has  been  almost  everywhere  substituted  for  hand  labor ;  hand- 
loom  weaving  is  only  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  aiticles  in 
which  the  designs  following  the  caprices  of  fashions  demand  great  variety, 
Of  these  articles  are  the  staffs  for  trousers,  paletots,  jackets,  and  ladies' 
clothing.  Mechanical  labor,  by  reducing  the  price  of  the  goods,  induces 
large  consumption,  and,  consequently,  the  employment  of  more  work- 
men. It  may  he  estimated  that  the  labor  and  the  general  expenses,  tak- 
ing the  average  of  winter  and  summer  clotliing,  adds  one-third  to  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material.  Where  steam  power  predominates,  the  opera- 
tives work  in  the  thctories;  where,  on  the  contrary,  hand  labor  is  stUl 
employed,  the  majority  work  at  home;  in  both  eases  they  are  generally 
paid  by  the  piece.  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the  work-people 
are  engaged  in  factories;  the  proportion  of  women  employed  is  about 
two-fifths.  The  manufactured  goods  are  sold  iu  the  various  centres  of 
the  trade.  Elbeuf  is  the  great  market  of  the  western  department,  and 
after  it  comes  Sedan,  Louviers,  Vienna,  Lisieux,  Vire,  and  Bischwiller. 
Generally  the  large  manufacturers  sell  their  products  directly  to  large 
houses  of  business  in  Paris  and  the  departments;  the  latter  send  their 
travellers  through  France  and  other  countries  to  dispose  of  the  goods. 

"The  great  mass  of  the  wool  used  in  the  making  of  cloth  comes  from 
abroad.  French  wool  is  principally  employed  for  common  fabrics.  The 
export,  in  1865,  amounted  to  5,500  tons,  of  an  approximative  value  of 
71,000,000  franca.  The  annual  production  of  France  is  about  250,000,000 
francs, 

"The  committee  of  admission  of  class  30  notice,  among  the  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  iu  the  trade,  during  the  last  12  years — 
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"1.  The  washing  of  wool  by  machinery. 

"  2,  The  improvements  in  the  machines  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
wool,  such  as  beating,  teaseling  machines,  &e.,  which  allow  of  the  use  of 
wool  from  all  sources ;  the  new  system  of  cards  and  of  looms. 

"3.  The  almost  universal  employment  of  power-looms  for  weaving 
broadcloths,  satins,  paletot  and  fancy  cloths.  Power-looms  with  several 
shuttles  are  yet  but  little  used  for  weaving  fancy  cloths. 

"4.  In  scouring  and  falling,  the  conjunction  of  steam-engines  with 
hydraulic  motors,  to  prevent  the  works  being  brought  to  a  stand-still 
during  very  dry  seasons. 

"5.  In  dressing,  the  employment  of  machines  in  place  of  hand-beaters 
and  mechanical  tenter  frames." — From  the  Introduction  by  Vanguelin  to 
Cla^s  30. 

In  the  United  States  section  the  principal  exhibitors  were  the  "Web- 
ster Woollen  Mills  of  Massachusetts,  which  sent  broadcloths,  doeskins, 
castors,  and  muskowa;  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Growers,  John 
L.Hayes,  secretary;  and  the  Mission  Woollen  Mills,  San  ^Fraiicisco,  Cali- 
fornia. This  establishment  made  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  cloths,  cassi- 
meres,  and  flannels,  and  particularly  of  blankets.  The  following  des- 
criptive notice  of  the  Mission  Woollen  Mills  in  California  is  extracted 
from  the  Commercial  Keview  of  the  Pacific  States  for  1866 : 

THE  Mission  WOOLI-BH  mills. — CALIPOBNIA. 

"The  Mission  Woollen  Mffls  are  located  at  the  head  of  Mission  creek, 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  San  Francisco.  With  the  exception  of  a 
very  large  two-story  stone  warehouse,  used  for  the  storage  of  wool,  all 
the  mill  buildings  are  of  wood.  The  grounds  used  comprise  some  10 
acres,  a  portion  of  which,  probably  three  acres,  is  covered  with  the  dif- 
ferent buildings.  The  mills  were  first  put  in  operation  in  the  autumn  of 
1860,  starting  with  a  capacity  equal  to  the  employment  of  40  men.  The 
works  have  been  increased  until,  at  the  present  time,  running  night  and 
day,  they  employ  400  operatives,  300  of  them  being  Chinese.  In  1865, 
these  nulls  consumed  1,200,000  x>ounds  of  wool,  which  was  manufactured 
into  32,000  pairs  blankets,  nearly  500,000  yards  of  flannels,  and  over 
100,000  yards  of  cloths,  cassimeres,  tweeds,  and  cloakings.  Since  then 
the  machinery  has  been  increased,  and  the  estimated  consumption  of 
wool  for  1866  is  set  down  at  1,900,000  pounds.  The  business  sagacity  of 
the  proprietors  of  these  mills  has  made  them  keenly  alive  to  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  with  which  they  have  supplied  their  works  as  soon 
as  known.  The  present  working  power  of  the  mills  consist  of  two  engines, 
each  of  150  horse-power,  which  drive  11  sets  of  cards,  4,000  spindles,  and 
50  broad-power  looms,  which  will  be  soon  largely  increased.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  manufacture,  we  may  say  that,  during 
the  month  of  August,  there  were  completed  from  the  raw  wool  to  the 
finished  cloths  15,270  yards  cassimeres,  tweeds,  and  cloakings,  35,475 
yards  flannels,  and  6,270  pairs  blankets.    The  Mission  Woollen  Mills 
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were  the  first  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  manufacture  varietiea  of  woollen 
goods,  besides  blankets.  Their  blankets  (in  common  with  the  Pioneer 
Woollen  Mills)  have  made  a  repntation  for  California  mannfactnrers  the 
world  over,  wherever  known,  they  exceeding  in  fineness  of  wool  and  finish 
the  best  blankets  made  in  Europe.  One  feature  in  the  working  of  these 
mills  in  San  Francisco  is  the  employment  of  Chinese  operatives,  who, 
being  intelligent  and  industrious,  at  low  wages,  enable  successful  com- 
petition to  be  had  against  white  labor  in  the  manufactories  of  the  eastern 
States  and  Europe.  Without  this  cheap  labor,  mill-owners  state  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  manufacture  with  profit.  Very  large  quantities 
of  goods  are  shipped  to  Montana  Territory,  where  they  are  preferred  to 
the  manufactures  of  eastern  mills,  which  pay  less  freightage  by  way  of 
the  Missouri  river." 

CLASS  31.— SILK  AND  SILK  MANUFACTURES. 

"The  material  exhibited  in  class  31  may  be  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal sections :  silk  and  yams,  silk  tissues,  and  ribbons.  The  first  section 
includes  silkworms'  eggs,  new  and  dried  cocoons;  raw  silksj  thrown, 
unbleached,  and  dyed  silks,  designated  by  the  names  of  weft,  organzine, 
grenadine,  &e.,  for  the  manufactures  of  tissues;  twisted  silks  for  se\ving, 
embroidering,  hosiery,  trimming,  guipure,  and  lace,  and  waste  and  floss 
silk;  and  these  last  products  carded,  combed,  and  spun  into  siugle, 
double,  twisted,  unbleached,  and  dyed  yams.  The  silk  tissues  include 
velvets;  plain  and  figured  stuffs  for  dresses  and  furniture ;  bolting  tissues; 
tissues  for  men's  and  women's  hats;  sarcenet  and  lutestring  for  linings; 
plain  and  printed  foulards  for  dresses  and  handkerchiefs ;  shawls,  neck- 
erchiefs, and  cravats;  crapes  and  tulles.  The  ribbons  comprise  plain  and 
figured  ribbons ;  galloon,  binding,  and  trimming  for  dresses  and  bonnet*. 

"The  principal  centres  of  production  are:  for  the  spinning  and  throw- 
ing of  flue  silk  the  departments  of  ArdSche,  Drdme,  Gard,  Herault,  and 
Vaucluse ;  then  come  those  of  Is^re,  Var,  the  Lower  Alps,  Rhone,  Bouehes 
dn  Bhdne,  and  Tamet  G-aronne.  The  strong  silks  that  are  imported  raw 
from  abroad,  and  especially  from  Persia,  China,  and  Japan,  are  manu- 
factured in  the  departments  du  Eh6ne,  Gard,  Loire,  and  Ini^  et  Loire; 
and  above  all  in  the  departments  of  Oiseot  Ere,  flx>m  whence  the  Paris 
manufacturers  mostly  supply  themselves.  The  principal  spinning  mUls 
for  waste  sUk  are  in  England,  Switzerland,  and  France.  For  stuffs, 
Lyons  and  its  environs;  then  Tours,  where  the  furniture  stuffs  are  prin- 
cipally manufactured.  For  ribbons,  binding,  and  galloon  St.  Etienne  and 
St.  Chamond.  There  are  also  a  few  manufactories  in  Moselle  and  Haut 
Bhin.  The  cocoons  used  in  the  French  spinning  mills  were  almost 
entirely  supplied  by  the  sUkworms  of  the  fine  breed  of  France^  but,  since 
the  year  1863,  an  almost  universal  epidemic  has  successively  attacked  the 
silkworms  in  every  part  of  the  world.  To  remedy  these  disasters  eggs 
have  been  imported  from  those  countriea  in  Europe  where  the  disease  had 
not  penetrated,  and  afterwards  from  the  east,  to  which  is  due,  in  a  great 
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measure,  the  improTed  result  of  the  last  few  yields.  Before  the  invasion 
of  the  disease,  from  the  year  1846  to  1852,  the  average  yield  In  France 
was  generally  valued  at  24,000  tons  of  cocoons,  producing  2,000  tonaof 
silk,  and  representing  a  sum  of  about  120,000,000  franca.  After  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  the  amount  fell  to  one-half^  to  one-third,  to 
one-quarterj  and  in  1865  they  had  teeome  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  the 
ordinary  yields.  The  average  price  has  risen  from  four  to  six  &ancs, 
and  has  even  surpassed  the  latter  sum.  The  eftect  of  this  is,  of  course, 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  silks,  which  are  employed  according  to  their 
qualities.  Thus  the  silks  of  France  and  Italy,  and  of  the  Brouasa  and 
Syrian  spuming  mills,  areusedtouiakethe  best  tissues,  plain  and  figured. 
The  ailks  of  Japan,  China,  Bengal,  and  Persia  are  employed,  according 
to  their  sizes  and  worth,  in  the  manufacture  of  plain  and  figured  tissues 
of  current  qualities,  in  making  foulards,  and  sewing  and  embroideriug 
silks. 

"Machinery  is  everywhere  rapidly  rephicing  manual  labor  in  the  spin- 
ning and  working  of  sUkB;  machines  are  substituted  for  hand- work, 
even  for  twisting  and  sewuig  silk,  which  was  formerly  done  only  by  hand. 
The  sUk  goods,  properly  so  called,  are  always  woven  by  hands.  In  the 
manufacture  of  foulards,  and  of  nearly  all  the  stuffs  which  can  be  woven 
with  raw  silk,  the  jwwer  loom  has  replaced  the  hand  loom  for  weaving 
as  well  as  for  the  warping  and  other  processes.  A  great  many  attempts 
have  teen  made  to  use  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  the  stuffs  which 
are  woven  with  prepared  mlk,  and  they  have  been  suceessflil  for  the  light 
satins,  which  are  dressed,  and  to  a'  certain  extent  with  the  black  silks  of 
light  quality.  At  St.  Etieune  manual  labor  has  been  continued  in  the 
ribbon  trade,  while  the  power  loom  has  been  adopted  for  the  galloons  and 
bindings.  One  or  two  manufacturers  in  Haut  Ghin  are  using  machinery 
for  plain  ribbon-making  with  some  success. 

"The  cocoons  are  spun  and  the  silk  prepared  in  the  south  of  France 
by  women  and  girls,  who  work  by  the  day  in  workshops  belonging  to  a 
principal,  under  the  superintendence  of  foremen.  The  system  is  the  same 
for  the  winding  off  by  machinery,  but  when  the  winding  is  done  by 
hand,  the  people  work  at  -home  and  by  the  piece.  The  twisting  is  gen- 
erally done  by  men.  For  the  silks,  the  organization  of  the  workshops 
varies  according  as  the  weaving  ia  done  in  the  towns  or  in  the  country, 
in  private  workshops  or  in  manufactories.  At  Lyons,  for  example,  the 
material  prepared'for  weaving  is  delivered  by  a  manufacturer  to  the 
master  of  a  workshop  who  possesses  a  certain  number  of  looms.  This 
latter  furnishes  the  premises,  the  looms,  and  all  the  tools  necessary  to 
the  manufacture ;  then,  for  the  hire  of  the  workshop  and  the  looms,  he 
retains  from  the  weavers  the  half  of  the  price  of  manufacture  paid  by 
the  manufacturer.  In  the  country  the  manufacturer  treats  directly  with 
the  weavers;  he  famishes  all  the  implements  to  the  workmen  who  work 
at  home,  and  pays  them  55  p^r  cent,  on  the  price  given  at  Lyons. 
The  salaries  tor  the  work  done  in  manufactories  are  from  45  to  50  per 
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cent,  lower  than  those  of  Lyons,  the  premises  being  supplied  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  workmeu  are  always  paid  by  the  piece.  The  Iresh 
cocoons,  silks,  and  waste  are  sold  at  the  various  centres  of  production. 
,  "Marseilles  is  the  great  market  for  dyed  cocoons  as  weU  as  for  the 
silks  and  waste  imported  from  abroad;  Lyons,  for  the  fine  silks  of  the 
south  of  France  and  Italy;  Paris,  for  the  foreign  strong  silks,  unbleached 
and  dyed;  Paris  and  Lyons,  for  the  spnn  waste.  As  regards  the  manu- 
factured products,  it  is  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  and  Paris  which  supply 
England,  America,  Germany,  Belgium,  Eussia,  Turkey,  Spain,  all  those 
eoimtties,  in  a  word,  which  employ  sUk  tissues.  The  importation  of  all 
the  productions  from  silkworms'  cocoons,  raw  and  thrown  sUks,  floss 
silk,  in  hanks,  and  spun,  &e.,  is  estimated  for  the  year  1865  at  397,000,000 
francs,  and  the  exportation  of  the  same  articles  at  126,000,000  francs. 
The  importation  of  silk  tissues  and  floss  silk,  ribbons  included,  of  all 
productions  for  the  year  1865,  were  upwards  of  10,000,000  francs.  The 
exportation  of  the  same  articles  amounted  to  400,000,000  francs. 

"The  committee  of  admission  for  class  31  point  out  among  the 
improvements  realized  in  the  silk  industry- since  the  year  1855: — 1.  As 
regards  silks  and  waste,  considerable  improvements  in  the  spinning  and 
twistmg  machines :  2.  As  regards  tissues,  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the 
very  varied  materials  which  the  rarity  of  our  beautiful  silks  of  France 
and  Italy  have  forced  us  to  have  recourse  to: — 3.  The  new  process  of 
dyeing  by  the  application  of  colors  with  anihne  and  fuehshine  bases ;  new 
processes  for  printing  on  warps  and  foulards;  and,  Anally,  the  improved 
systems  of  figuring  silks."    Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Admission. 

The  beautifiil  febrics  exposed  in  this  class  exhibited,  perhaps,  to  the 
best  advantage  the  skill  and  taste  employed  in  French  manufactures, 
relatively,  too,  in  the  manufactures  of  other  countries,  tor  there  were 
silks  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  France  unquestionably  maintained 
her  rank  as  the  foremost  among  the  producers  of  these  attractive 
articles.  The  exhibition  was  imusually  large  and  interesting.  It  com- 
menced with  the  cocoon  and  ended  with  the  finest  triumphs  of  the  loom. 
Specimens  were  also  shown  of  vegetable  silk  produced  from  abulb  which 
is  common  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Wild  silk  is  abundant  in  India 
and  China.  It  is  produced  by  an  insect  like  a  caterpillar,  which  forms 
the  cocoon  in  a  shrub,  yet  it  does  not  die  there,  but  escapes  and  becomes 
a  butterfly.  Though,  in  many  respects,  totally  different  from  the  silk- 
worm, the  silk  is  much  prized  on  account  of  ita  strength. 

The  principal  exhibitors  of  raw  silks  were  France,  Algiers,  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  Portugal,  Eussla,  Turkey,  India,  and  Victoria.  The  spinning 
of  silk  is  becoming  inore  and  more  a  manufacturing  industry,  and  every- 
where large  spinning  mills  are  being  erected,  worked  by  steam  power. 
Some  of  the  best  specimens  in  the  French  department  were  from  Ardeche ; 
in  the  Italian,  from  Milan.  Austria,  too,  had  a  good  exhibition.  The 
Bussian  silk  is  produced  in  the  Caucasus. 

The  fertile  Imagination  of  French  designers,  stimulated  by  the  means 
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placed  at  their  disxKtsal  in  the  new  colors  obtained  from  aniline  and  other 
cheznical  products,  has  given  a  fresh  impnlse  to  the  silk  trade,  and  led 
to  very  heautiful  resolts.  In  appropriateness  of  desig^i,  happy  contrast 
of  color,  and  excellence  of  fabrication,  the  Prench  silks  were  admittedly 
the  best  on  exhibition. 

Switzerland  had  a  good  display  of  light  and  low-priced  silks.  They 
were  of  the  simple  Muds  that  find  a  market  everywhere.  An  excellent 
feature  in  Swiss  silks  is  the  extreme  beauty  of  color,  and  the  fact  that 
the  hghtest  and  most  dehcate  tints  ai*  altogether  unaffected  by  the 
touch  of  the  hand  or  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere. 

Italy  had  a  large  exhibition,  including  the  famous  Genoa  velvet,  and 
much  fine  silk  brocade  and  tapestry. 

Austria  displayed  tapestry  silks  of  great  beauty.  Spain  sent  some 
fine  specimens  from  Valencia  and  Barcelona.  Tunis  exhibited  good  tis- 
sues of  silk  and  silver.  India  had  some  rich  samples  of  silt  tissues  and 
silk  with  gold  and  silver,  Eussia  had  some  excellent  silks,  from  Moscow ; 
and  Prussia  and  the  Zollverein  made  a  flue  display  of  silk  velvets  and 
ribbons.  The  British  display  was  good  in  certain  hea^-y  specialties, 
such  as  moire  antiques,  &o.,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  meagre,  A 
novelty  was  exhibited  in  this  section.  It  consisted  of  a  material  for  cur- 
tains, composed  of  silk  and  fine  /threads  of  glass,  woven  in  the  usual 
way,  and  producing  a  very  charming  effect;  it  is  called  tissues  de  verre. 
In  general  respects  there  was  a  marked  inferiority  in  British  silks,  and 
a,  notable  falhng  off  since  the  exhibition  of  1862. 

There  were  two  exhibitors  in  this  class  from  the  United  States. 

CLASS  38— SHAWLS. 

"Class  32  comprises  figured  shawls  of  all  kinds — that  is  to  say,  Cash,- 
mere  shawls,  woollen  shawls;  shawls  of  wool,  cotton,  and  spim  silk, 
mixed,  and  silk  shawls.  The  shawl  manufecture  exists  in  but  three  dis- 
tricts of  France — Paris,  which  makes,  or  causes  to  be  made  elsewhere, 
rich,  middling,  or  cheap  shawls;  Lyons,  which  produces  chiefly  shawls 
of  moderate  and  low  price ;  and  Simes,  which  manufactures  cheap  shawls 
only.  The  greater  part  of  the  shawls  sold  in  Paris  are  produced  in  Pic- 
ardy,  chiefly  at  Fresnoy-le-Grand,  at  Bohain,  and  in  the  environs  of  the 
latter  place.  The  Parisian  makers  have  always  maintained  a  hona  fide 
superiority  in  the  manufacture  of  rich  shawls,  by  means  of  their  taste 
and  inventive  spirit;  and  we  may  say  that  all  the  happy  innovations 
which  have  perfected  the  invention  of  Jacquard  are  due  to  Paris.  The 
designers  of  Paris  enjoy  a  well-earned  reputation.  Foreign  countries 
which  manufacture  shawls,  such  as  England  and  Austria,  obtain  their 
patterns  and  even  have  them  placed  on  cards  in  Paris,  especially  for  ■ 
shawls  of  a  certain  price. 

"The  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  shawls  are:  The 
Cashmere  hair,  which  comes  by  way  of  Eussia,  and  is  principally  obtained 
in  Thibet  from  a  peculiar  variety  of  goat;  wool  of  various  «x>uutries,  but 
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particularly  of  Giermany;  raw  silk,  or  the  organzine  of  the  south  of 
Prance;  spun  silk,  and  even  cotton.  The  price  of  the  yams  made  with 
these  various  materials,  and  used  in  the  shawl  manufacture,  varies  from 
10  to  70  francs  the  kilogram.  The  weaving  of  shawls  is  performed 
by  the  Jacquard  loom,  which  has  been  greatly  improved  since  the  time 
of  its  illustrious  inventor.  The  shawl  manuiacturers,  in  the  first  place, 
have  their  designs  produced  either  in  their  own  establishments  or  out  of 
doors.  The  pattern,  once  settled,  is  put  on  the  cards  by  the  designer, 
revised,  and  handed  over  to  the  reader.  This  latter  operation,  which  ia 
generally  performed  by  special  workmen,  consists  in  translating,  as  it 
were,  from  the  design-card  to  the  cards  of  the  macliine,  each  of  which 
represents  one  of  the  little  squares  of  the  former  and  each  of  the  colors 
which  has  to  be  produced  in  the  loom.  For  the  weaving,  the  workman 
or  the  foreman  receives  the  warp,  dyed  or  prepared,  and  also  the  mate- 
rial for  the  weft.  When  the  shawl  is  woven  it  is  handed  over  to  the 
dresser,  who  cuts  it,  shears  it  by  mechanical  means,  and  finally  washes 
and  dresses  it.  The  rich ,  shawl  is  the  type  of  aU  the  other  classes.  It 
is  generally  woven  on  a  warp  called  cashmere,  but  composed  of  a  thread ' 
of  Cashmere  twisted  with  a  thread  of  organzine  or  of  raw  sUk;  the  weft 
is  of  pure  Cashmere,  of  excellent  qualltj'.  The  manufacturers  of  rich 
shawls  are,  and  must  always  necessarily  be,  the  originators  of  new  types 
as  regards  design  and  colors;  it  is  upon  this  condition  only  that  they 
can  obtain  a  remunerative  price  for  their  productions.  Their  novelties 
are  usually  copied  by  the  producers  of  inferior  shawls,  and,  finally,  by 
the  makers  of  low-priced  articles. 

"The  persons  employed  in  the  shawl  manufacture  consist  of  foremen, 
heads  of  shops,  designers,  composers,  carders,  readers,  warpers,  and 
weftCTs;  a  few  women  are  employed  in  the  weaving  shops.  The  greater 
part  of  the  shawl  weavers  work  at  their  own  houses;  they  generally 
employ  workmen,  to  whom  they  give  two-thirds  of  the  price  they  receive 
from  the  manufacturer.  In  Paris  these  master  weavers  are  the  propri- 
etors of  their  looms,  but  in  Picardy  they  generally  possess  only  the  frame- 
work of  the  loom,  and  jiot  the  Jacquard  machinery  and  accessories.  The 
wages  of  the  weavers  are  not  very  high.  Those  who  possess  their  own 
looms  may  earn,  in  Paris,  from  5  francs  to  5  francs  50  centimes  per  day; 
the  under  weaver  earns  from  3  francs  50  centimes  to  4  francs  per  day; 
the  boys  and  girls  employed  as  assistants  earn  from  1  franc  to  1  franc 
50  centimes  per  day. 

"The  shawl  manufacturer  sells  directly  to  the  retad  dealer,  who  sells 
the  shawls  again  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  receives  them.  The  prices 
of  French  shawls  are  very  various;  they  range  from  as  low  as  12  francs 
to  the  most  elevated  rates;  certain  long  shawls,  for  example,  sell  for 
1,000  francs,  and  square  shawls  from  400  to  500  francs.  The  export  trade 
is  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  commission  agents,  or  directly  with 
the  representatives  of  foreign  houses,  who  come  over  and  buy  in  the 
markets  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Bimea,  and  'sometimes,  also,  by  travellers 
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representing  the  producers  abroad.  The  value  of  the  shawl  trade  in 
France  may  lie  estimated  at  20,000,000  francs  per  annum.  Paris  alone 
furnishes  about  15,000,000  francs'  worth,  and  sells  nearly  a  quarter  of 
this  amount  to  foreign  countries,  especially  to  North  America,  Belgium, 
Gtermany,  and  England,  Very  promising  attempts  have  been  made, 
since  1855,  to  substitute  paper  for  cardboard  in  the  pattern,  which  would 
make  a  notable  reduction  in  the  heavy  expense  of  reading,  in  order  to 
weave  by  steam-power  a  stuff  which  would  rival,  in  relief  and  color,  the 
shawl  of  Iniiiau"— Translation  of  the  r^ort  of  Mr.  Herbert,  jr.,  member  of 
the  committee  of  admission  of  class  32. 

The  shawl  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  universal  article  of  dress  in  the  world, 
and,  from  its  extreme  beauty,  is  an  object  of  admiration  in  all  countries. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  eastern  skill,  and  years  were  often  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  single  cummerbund  or  scarf  for  the  waist.  Shawls 
were  intended  for  the  male  sex,  but  the  fairer  portion  of  creation  quickly 
'  appropriated  an  article  which  possessed  such  manifest  attractions.  In 
the  east  the  shawl  is  still  a  principal  article  of  dress — on  the  head 
as  a  turban,  and  over  the  head  as  a  hood;  twisted  round  the  neck, 
folded  round  the  shoulder,  or  wrapi)ed  round  the  waist  as  a  girdle;  at 
times  forming  the  entire  dress,  and  at  other  times  being  but  an  adjunct 
of  luxury,  falling  in  graceful  folds  on  the  person;  in  every  way  it  is  suit- 
able, becoming,  and  popular.  The  shawl  used  for  the  turban  is  of  extreme 
length,  often  as  much  as  60  yards. 

The  finest  shawls  are  still  made,  as  of  yore,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Cashmere,  the  Oriental  Eden,  which  is  shut  out  by  precipitous  mountains 
from  all  surrounding  countries.  The  Cashmerian  is  industrious,  intelli- 
gent, and  lively.  It  is  only  in  Cashmere  that  production  is  organized 
on  principles  nearly  akin  to  the  economical  plan  of  Europe.  The  shawl 
is  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  country,  nearly  the  entire  population  being 
engaged  in  its  production.  The  goats  of  Thibet,  from  which  tremendous 
steeps  separate  it  on  the  north,  supply  the  silky  wool  which  alone  is  used 
in  the  tissue;  none  other  can  surpass — none  has  yfet  equalled — it  in  soft- 
ness. The  downy  substance  found  next  the  skin,  and  below  the  thick 
hair,  is  the  part  employed;  it  is  of  exquisite  fineness.  So  jealous  is  the 
Maharajah  of  Cashmere  to  maintain  his  reputation,  that  he  has  recently 
taken  steps  to  prevent  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  shawls 
manufactured.  The  Indian  display  of  these  articles  was  exceedingly 
fine,  and  of  great  value. 

Next  in  interest  and  importance  were  the  Ereneh  imitations  of  the 
Cashmere  shawls — the  most  beautifnl  tissue  which  mere  machinery  has 
yet  produced.  The  machinety  itself  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  human 
ingenuity,  producing  in  a  few  days  what  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere 
would  take  years  to  produce.  The  French  Cashmere  has  none  of  the 
softness  of  the  Indian;  it  has  a  smooth,  firm  texture,  hard  and  cloth- 
like to  the  touch,  without  the  knottiness  of  the  hand-worked  Cashmerian, 
and  the  folds  which  it  makes  are  more  angular;  but  the  designs  are  very 
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beantiftil  and  the  colors  exceedingly  TjrUliaiit  and  varied.  In  the  latter 
respect,  it  may  be  doubted  if  ^France  has  not  already  surpassed  her 
eastern  rival.    There  was  a  magnificent  display  of  these  shawls. 

Austria  is  also  fenious  for  its  imitations  of  Cashmere,  and  made  an 
excellent  display.  There  is  more  regularity  and  clearness  in  the  patterns, 
but  the  colors  are  neither  so  harmonious  nor  so  good,  Prussia  and  Eng- 
land also  exhibited  extensively  in  this  class. 

There  were  three  American  exhibitors. 

CLASS  33.— LACE,  NET,  EMBEOIDEItY,  AND  TRIMMINGS. 

The  products  comprised  in  this  class  form  four  distinct  groups :  1. 

Lace  made  by  hand,  with  bobbins,  and  with  needles,  including  Alen^on 

point,  white  and  blaelc  lace,  guipure,  and  Chantilly,  Mirecourt,  and  Puy 

lace. 

2.  Plain,  figured,  and  embroidered  net  and  its  derivatives,  comprising 
machine-made  silk  and  wooUen  lace,  known  by  the  name  of  French  tulle, 
and  net  of  Valenciennes,  India,  Lama,  &c. ;  white  sUk  blond;  plain  and 
figured  silk  net,  and  cotton  guipure  for  upholstery, 

3.  Hand  and  machine-made  embroidery  on  various  tissues ;  embroidery 
on  civil  and  inilitary  uniforms;  church  embroidery,  and  embroidery  in 
sUk  and  wool  on  canvas. 

4.  Trimmings  of  aU  kinds,  for  upholstery,  religious  and  military  orna- 
ments, men's  and  ladles'  garments,  carriages  and  Uveries,  and  fancy  mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

Almost  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  produces  the  article  called 
lace — the  most  difficult  and  deUcate  result  of  skilled  labor.  There  are, 
however,  only  two  or  three  countries  that  have  given  any  original  impulse 
to  the  trade.  The  others  have  simply  followed  in  the  trains  of  events, 
taking  what  had  been  done  as  a  model,  and  imitating  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. To  two  nations — ^France  and  Belgium — ^belongs  the  credit  of  pros- 
ecuting this  trade  with  vigor.  The  laces  of  Alengon  and  Brussels  are  of 
so  complicated  a  nature  that  each  process  is  assigned  to  »  different  lace 
maker,  who  works  only  at  her  special  department.  Formerly  a  piece  of 
Aleufon  lace  would  pass  through  eighteen  hands  before  completion;  the 
number  is  now  somewhat  diminished.  Valenciennes  lace  is  also  of  most 
elaborate  workmanship ;  the  pattern  and  ground  are  made  together,  with 
the  same  thread  on  the  same  pillow.  One  exhibited  with  the  lace  in 
progress  had  no  fewer  than  1,200  bobbins. 

There  is  a  legend  regarding  the  introduction  of  this  manufacture  into 
Flanders,  A  poverty-stricken  but  pious  young  girl  was  dying  of  love 
for  a  young  man  whose  wealth  precluded  all  hopes  of  marriage.  One 
night,  as  she  sat  weeping  at  her  sad  fate,  a  beautiful  lady  entered  the 
cottage,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  placed  on  her  knee  a  green  cloth 
cushion,  with  its  bobbins  filled  with  the  fine  thread  which  on  autumn 
evenings  float  in  the  air,  and  which  the  people  call  "_fiis  de  la  Vierge." 
The  lady,  though  of  romantic  bearing,  was  a  practical  manufacturer.- 
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Bhe  sat  down  in  silence,  and  with  her  nimble  fingers  taught  the  unhappy 
maiden  how  to  make  all  sorts  of  patterns  and  complicated  stitches.  As 
daylight  approached  the  maiden  had  learned  her  art,  and  the  mysterious 
visitor  disappeared.  The  price  of  her  lace  soon  made  the  poor  girl  rich. 
She  married  the  man  of  her  choice,  and,  surrounded  by  a  large  family, 
lived  happy  and  rich,  for  she  liad  kept  the  secret  for  herself.  One  even- 
ing when  the  Httle  folk  were  playing  round  her  knee,  by  the  fireside,  and 
her  husband  sat  fondly  watching  the  happy  group,  the  lady  suddenly 
made  her  appearance  among  them.  Her  bearing  was  distant ;  she  seemed 
stern  and  sad,  and  this  time  addressed  her  prot6g4  in  a  trembling  voice. 
"  Here,"  she  said,  "  you  enjoy  peace  and  abundance,  while  without  are 
famine  and  trouble.  I  helped  you ;  you  have  not  helped  your  neighbors. 
The  angels  weep  for  you  and  turn  away  their  faces."  So  the  next  day 
the  woman  arose,  and,  going  forth  with  a  green  cushion  and  its  bobbins 
in  her  hands,  went  irom  cottage  to  cottage,  offering  to  all  who  would  be 
taught  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  she  had  herself  miraculously  learned. 
So  they  also  became  rich,  and  Belgium  became  famous  for  this  mauufa«- 
ture. 

The  most  recent  improvement  in  the  production  of  lace  is  the  intro- 
duction of  shaded  tints  in  the  flowers  and  patterns,  giving  them  the  relief 
of  a  picture,  Tliis  effect  is  produced  by  varying  the  application  of  the 
two  stitches  used  in  making  the  flowers — the  "  toile,"  which  forms  the 
dose  tissue,  and  the  "  grUle,"  employed  in  the  more  open  part  of  the  pat- 
tern. The  system  is  snccessfnlly  applied  to  the  laces  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, but  it  is  in  France  that  it  has  been  adopted  with  the  gi'eatest  suc- 
cess. 

The  species  of  lace  which  is  peculiarly  French  is  the  "  point  d'Alen5on," 
properly  the  "  point  de  France,"  the  manufacture  of  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Colbert  to  avoid  the  annual  importation  of  lace  from  Italy  and 
Flanders,  which  in  his  day  was  employed  in  the  dress  of  both  sexes,  A 
flue  and  very  early  specimen  of  this  lace  was  exhibited.  It  was  a  piece 
of  a  flounce  aljput  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  displaying  exquisite  design 
and  workmanship.  It  belonged  in  the  day  of  its  prime  to  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  Pompadour. 

The  exhibition  of  modem  French  lace  was  of  the  highest  order.  Alen- 
jon  maintained  its  reputation,  and  the  black  pillow  lace  of  Bayeux  was 
unrivalled  in  elegance  and  beauty.  A  dress  of  the  former  material,  con- 
sisting of  two  flounces  and  trimmings,  was  shown,  the  cost  of  which  was 
85,000  francs,  or  $17,000  in  gold.  A  "point"  or  half-shawl  by  the  same 
maker  was  estimated  at  10,000  itancs. 

Belgium,  as  a  lace-prodncing  country,  is  the  most  formidable  rival  of 
France.  It  was  difflcult  to  say  which  nation  shone  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, but  perhaps  in  dehcate  manipulation  of  design  and  ready  and  grace- 
ful taste  the  French  makers  were  a  little  ahead  of  their  energetic  and 
inteUigent  neighbors.  Belgium  had  a  magnificent  display  of  her  manu- 
foetores,  Brussels  and  Grammont,  to  which  must  still  be  added  Meckliu, 
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the  pretdest  and  lightest  of  its  fabrics,  but  the  fashion  for  which  has  died 
away,  and  there  is  little  made  at  the  present  time.  The  specimens  in 
some  cases  were  of  great  value,  and  all  displayed  the  highest  order  of 
■workmanship. 

After  the  productions  of  France  and  Belgium,  there  was  little  to 
admire  in  the  lace  exhibition  of  other  countries.  England  had  some 
good  samples  of  Honiton  lace,  but  the  patterns  were  heavy  and  inartistic, 
and  detracted  materially  from  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship. 

Nottingham  and  Saint  Pierre-les-Paris  are  the  principal  seats  of  the 
bobbin,  net,  and  machine-made  lace  manufactures.  Since  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Ja«quard  cards  to  the  making  of  lace,  many  imitations  of 
great  beauty  and  very  low  price  have  been  produced.  The  Calais  mann- 
fecturers  exhibited  imitations  of  every  kind  of  lace,  cotton,  silk,  and 
mohair ;  Valenciennes,  Cluny,  colored  laces,  blondes,  white  and  black, 
silver  and  gold.  The  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  exhibited  many 
admirable  articles  of  the  same  character,  and  Belgium  maintained  her 
pre-eraiaence,  closely  pressed  by  Lyons,  in  the  well-known  article  of  tulle. 

No  particular  nationalities  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  embroi- 
deries and  trimmings,  of  which  the  inflnite  variety  almost  exceeded  enu- 
meration. There  were  specimens  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Germany,  perhaps,  pays  more  attention  to  embroidery.  There  are  gov- 
ernment schools  for  teaching  the  art,  and  the  frugal  peasants  of  the 
mountainous  regions  practice  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Coloredembroi- 
dery  comes  mainly  from  the  east.  In  the  matter  of  trimmings  France  is 
the  centre  of  the  trade,  and  sent  a  large  display  to  the  Exposition. 

PEODUCTIOH  IN  FRANCE. 

The  following  complete  remm4  of  the  productions  in  this  Class,  in 
France,  is  from  the  translation  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Class  by  Felix 
Aubiy,  President  of  the  Committee  i)f  Admission. 


"Lace  is  generally  made  in  the  country;  it  takes  the  name  of  the 
town  which  is  the  central  market,  and  the  principal  seats  of  its  produc- 
tions are :  1.  Alen^on,  where  the  magnificent  ^point  a  I^aiguille,'  (made 
with  needles,}  known  by  the  name  of  'points  de  France^  are  made, 
These  laces  are  sometimes  veritable  works  of  art, 

"  2.  Chantilly,  Bayeux  and  Caen,  whose  products  are  similar,  and 
include  black  silk  laces  of  large  dimension  for  dresses,  flounces,  shawls, 
and  veils.  This  manufacture,  particularly  at  Bayeux,  has  been  brought 
to  the  highest  perfection. 

"  3.  Line  and  Arras,  where  pillow  lace  is  made  of  excellent  quality, 
but  is  little  used  in  the  present  day. 

"  4.  Bayeux,  which  furnishes  that  very  dm-able  sort  of  lace  known  as 
Valenciennes. 
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"5.  Mirecourt,  (Vosgea,)  celebrated  for  its  new  creations;  the  produc- 
tions from  this  locality,  specially  manufactured  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  fashion,  are  much  sought  after  by  the  general  public  and  imitated 
largely  in  foreign  countries, 

"6.  Auvergne,  where  the  Pay  laces  and  guipures  are  made  at  very  low 
prices ;  the  manufecture  of  this  description  of  lace  employs  a  very  large 
number  of  hands,  and  the  amount  produced  is  enormous. 

"  All  the  raw  materials  used  in  textile  fabrics  are  employed  in  this 
manufacture,  and  are  spun  specially  for  it.  The  flax  yarn  comes  from 
Lille ;  the  cotton  from  the  north  of  France  and  from  England.  Lyons 
furnishes  white  and  black  silk  yam,  as  also  the  gold  and  silver  thread; 
the  woollen  yarn  (goat's  hair  and  mohair)  is  spiin  at  Bradford.  The 
price  of  the  raw  material  amounts  to  from  six  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  production.  Pillow  lace  is  made  on  a  sort  of  frame,  very 
light  and  simple  in  construction,  and  which  is  held  on  the  knees  of  the 
lace-maker.  The  shape  of  this  pillow  has  varied  Uttle  for  the  last  300 
years,  and  is  called  a  '  coussin  or  carreau;'  it  is  invariably  the  property 
of  the  workwoman. 

"  The  total  number  of  laee-makers  is  estimated  at  200,000  women  and 
girls.  They  gain,  on  an  average,  1  franc  25  centimes  per  day ;  some  who 
are  particularly  skilftil  and  industrious  earn  aa  much  as  3  francs  60 
centimes  for  10  hours'  hard  work.  Lace-makers  are  for  the  most  part  peas- 
ant women,  who  all,  without  exception,  work  tn  their  own  homes,  often 
quitting  their  pillows  and  babes  to  attend  to  household  duties,  or  to  work 
in  tie  fields.  Lace  making  has  the  advantage  of  being  carried  on  at 
home,  and  therefore  not  depriving  agriculture  of  too  many  able  hands. 
French  lace  is  sold  at  aU  markets — to  the  United  States,  the  BrazHa, 
Bussia,  Germany,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  the  East,  and  to  India.  Paris  is 
the  principal  centre  of  consumption. 

"  The  annual  production  of  this  trade  is  valued  at  100,000,000  francs, 
hut  it  is  very  difHciUt  to  arrive  at  any  precise  calculation,  as  lace  is  not 
only  sold  as  a  simple  production,  but  is  used  in  so  many  different  ways 
in  the  several  departments  of  trade.  We  may  note  among  the  recent 
improvements  the  invention  of  many  new  tinted  designs  and  stitches, 
as  also  the  production  of  that  thick  kind  of  lace,  with  the  pattern  in  high 
relief,  which  imitates,  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  the  old  Venetian 
point,  as  well  as  that  of  Flanders  and  Eaguse. 


"Saint  Pierre-les-CalaJs,  and  Calais,  are  the  principal  centres  of  the 
cotton  net  and  sdk  blonde  manufactories ;  plain,  embroidered,  figured, 
and  damask  silk  nets  are  made  at  Lyons ;  figured  and  plain  net  for 
upholstery,  at  Lille ;  Saint  Quentin  and  Inchy  produce  white  cotton  net, 
plain  and  figured ;  Amiens  supplies  machine-made  lace  in  silk  and 
mohair,  (goat's  hair.)  Cotton,  silk,  and  wool  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  machine-made  lace,  as  also  in  that  of  all  kinds  of  net ;  the 
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cotton  comes  from  UUe,  the  silk  from  Lyons  and  England,  and  the 
wool  from  Bradford,  where  they  succeed  in  spinning  a  kilogram  of 
goat's  hair  into  300,000  metres  of  yam.  Machiite-made  net  and  lace  ie 
generally  woven  in  manufactories  by  the  aid  of  steam  power,  acting  with 
wonderful  automatical  precision.  The  machinery  is  verj^  complicated 
and  expensive,  and  represents  a  value  of  no  less  than  25,000,000  francs ; 
a  great  many  diflferent  systems  are  adopted,  but  the  most  general  are 
the  pusher,  lever,  and  circular  machines. 

"  The  manufacture  of  net  employs  about  25,000  hands,  both  male  and 
female.  The  women  earn  from  1  franc  to  2  francs  per  day,  the  men  from 
3  francs  to  6  francs.  The  latter  alone  work  at  the  machinery ;  the  women 
are  occupied  in  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  the  raw  materials. 
The  net  trade  has  made  great  progress  in  the  last  10  years,  thanks  to 
the  numeitms  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  its  method  of  pro- 
duction, and  especially  to  the  manufacture  by  machinery  of  sUk  blonde 
and  lace.  The  productions  of  Calais  and  Lyons  are  now  in  universal 
demand,  and  the  principal  markets  are  the  United  States,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  the  East,  India,  and  even  England — cotton  and  silk  net, 
blonde  and  lace,  made  by  machinery  being  of  an  infinitely  lower  price 
than  hand-made  lace,  and  is  of  much  more  general  use ;  this  section 
of  the  trade  doing  business  to  the  amount  of  about  75,000,000  franca, 
yearly.  Among  the  most  recent  improvements,  we  may  point  out  the 
wonderful  imitations  of  real  silk  blonde,  the  production  of  very  exquis- 
ite silk  and  woollen  lace,  and  numerous  modifications  in  the  machinery 
which  permit  the  attainment  of  great  variety  of  effects  and  beauty  of 
detail. 

EMBROIDBEY. 

"  Embroidery  is  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  France,  and  the  chief  cen- 
tres of  production  may  be  divided  into  four  principal  groups : 

"  1.  White  embroidery  for  clothing  and  upholstery  comes  from  the 
departments  of  Vosges,  Meurthe,  Meuse,  Moselle,  Haute-Sa6ne,  Bhdne, 
and  Calvados,  and  also  Paris. 

"  2.  Gold  and  silver  embroidery,  artistic  and  fancy  embroidery  for 
mihtary  uniforms,  church  ornaments  and  vestments,  upholstery  and 
other,  garments,  are  made  in  Paris  and  Lyons. 

"3.  The  principal  seat  of  production  for  that  embroidery  in  silk  and 
wool  called  tapestry  work  is  Paris,  and  the  departments  of  Eure,  Yonne, 
Lot,  Doubs,  &c. 

"4.  Tarare  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  large  articles  of  upholstery, 
such  as  curtains,  &c.,  embroidered  on  net  and  muslin, 

"  Embroidery  is,  so  to  speak,  the  raising  of  one  fabric  on  another ;  a 
multitude  of  different  kinds  of  articles  are  used  to  embroider  with,  such 
as  straw,  jet,  beads,  and  gold  and  silver  thread ;  but  cotton,  sOt,  and 
wool,  are  those  most  commonly  employed.  Embroidery  is  prepared  by 
hand  and  by  machinery ;  the  former  is  worked  merely  on  the  fingers,  on 
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canvas,  or  on  tambour  frames.  For  braiding  the  seiring  madune  is 
much  used.  Within  the  last  six  years  embroidery  has  been  worked  by 
maohiuery,  and  the  new  embroidering  machines,  though  still  rare  in 
France,  (about  100  having  been  erected,)  have  superseded  hand-work  in 
many  cases.  The  number  of  women  and  girls  employed  at  embroidery 
in  France  is  estimated  at  100,000  j  they  all  work  at  their  own  homes. 
There  are  but  few  workshoi>8,  and  the  woi^k  done  there  is  confined  to  the 
production  of  special  articles.  The  wages  of  the  workwomen  are  very 
variable;  those  who  do  the  artistic  description  of  embroidery  with  gold 
and  silver  thread  earn  from  3  to  5  franca  a  day ;  the  others  from  1  to  2 
francs. 

"Paris  is  the  principal  centre  of  this  trade,  and  the  most  important 
manufacturers  have  all  a  depot  there.  French  embroidery  is  prized  for 
the  beauty  of  its  manufacture  and  the  novelty  of  the  design.  It  is 
exported  to  the  United  States,  Italy,  the  east,  Russia,  and  British  India. 
The  importance  of  this  trade,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  hands 
employed,  is  considerable.  The  value  of  the  raw  materials  used,  and 
even  that  of  the  fabrics  on  which  the  embroidery  is  done,  is  often  infe- 
rior to  the  value  of  the  workmanship,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  accu- 
rately separate  the  value  of  the  workmanship  from  that  of  the.  manufac- 
tured material  on  which  it  is  based,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  the  entire  product  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  How- 
ever, the  wages  of  the  workwomen  amount  yearly  to  a  sum  of  more  than 
30,000,000  francs.  Among  the  latest  improvements  we  must  distinguish 
the  new  embroidery  machines,  which  wiU  more  than  double  the  produc- 
tion ;  the  invention  of  new  stitches  for  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and 
that  of  tinted  and  shaded  needle- work  embroidery. 

TRIMMINGS, 

"  Lyons  is  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver  military  gimps,  cords,  and 
trimmings ;  St,  Etienne  for  its  fashionable  trimmings  for  dresses  and 
outer  garments,  and  for  aU  those  fancy  articles  which  are  created  and 
changed  with  the  fashion.  At  Nimes,  St.  Chaumond, -and  Eouen  may 
be  found  excellent  manufactures  of  cord,  braid,  and  elastic  fabrics ;  but 
Paris  is  the  active  and  important  centre  of  the  trade.  For  trimmings 
all  the  textile  fabrics  are  employed,  principally  wool,  silk,  and  cotton,  and 
sometimes  straw,  gold,  sUver,  aluminium,  &c.  Each  different  descrip- 
tion of  trimmings  demands  a  special  kind  of  manufacture ;  some  are 
made  with  the  needle,  and  some  on  looms  of  high  and  low  warp,  with 
and  without  Jacquards ;  the  more  ordinary  productions  aire  made  by 
means  of  steam  machinery.  The  manufacture  of  trimmings  occupies 
more  than  30,000  hands,  and,  after  that  of  lace-making  and  embroidery, 
is  the  trade  which  employs  the  largest  number  of  women  and  children. 
The  wages  are  variable,  as  they  depend  not  only  on  the  skill  of  the  work- 
man, but  upon  the  nature  of  the  work.  Men  earn  from  three  to  eight 
francs  pet  day,  and  the  women  and  children  from  one  to  three  francs. 
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This  branch  of  mdnstey,  very  conaiderable  from  the  great  number  of 
hands  employed  and  the  vast  capital  it  represents,  is  very  prosperous  at 
the  present  time.  All  the  foreign  manufacturers  buy  the  new  designs 
from  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  copying  them.  The  exportation  is  very 
large,  principally  to  Sorth  and  South  America,  India,  the  East,  England, 
Russia,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  entire  production  is  supposed  to  exceed 
100,000,000  francs  yearly.  The  chief  improvements  we  have  to  point  out 
are:  great  improvements  in  the  different  kinds  of  looms,  which  has 
much  increased  the  production ;  considerable  diminution  in  price,  and 
an  enormous  development  of  the  whole  trade," 

CLASS  34.— HOSIERY,  UNDER- CLOTHING,  AND  MINOR  ARTI- 
CLES, 

The  productions  exhibited  in  this  class  formed  twelve  distinct  groups : 

I.  Hosiery;  2.  Buttons;  3.  Braces,  garters,  and  buckles;  4,  Gloves; 
5.  Eans ;  6.  Umbrellas  and  parasols ;  7,  Canes  and  whips ;  8.  Cravats ; 
9.   Shirts;     10.   Ladies',  and    children's   ready-made    under-clothing; 

II.  Stays ;  12.  Petticoats  and  crinohnea. 

Full  and  entertaining  particulars  of  the  trades  interested  in  these 
branches  are  given  below.  They  are  extracted  from  the  official  cata- 
logue, and  relate  to  France.  Hosiery  was  largely  represented  by  other 
nations.  Prance  was  rich  in  fancy  articles,  such  as  ladies'  silk  stockings 
with  open  lacework  and  embroidery,  mittens,  scarfs,  and  veils,  England, 
excelled  in  articles  of  a  more  substantial  make,  but  in  cotton  and  woollen 
hosiery  she  was  without  a  rival.  In  almost  all  the  other  groups  France 
maintained  the  first  position,  and  was  quite  undisturbed  by  competition,. 
There  were  four  American  exhibitors  in  this  class. 


"Hosiery  is  made  in  almost  evcrj'  part  of  Prance,  it  being'  manufac- 
tured in  no  less  than  500  communes,  but  principally  in  the  departments 
of  the  Aube,  Mame,  Oise,  Somme,  Gard,  Herault,  Seine,  Calvados,  and 
Upper  Garonne. 

The  textile  fabrics  employed  are  principally  cotton  and  wool,  while 
silk,  floss  silk,  flax,  and  the  down  of  the  Thibet  goat  (Cashmere),  are 
used,  though  less  generally.  The  cotton  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  hosiery  is  carded,  combed,  and  spun  in  France,  and  is  derived  chiefly 
from  America,  Egypt,  and  India.  The  price  of  the  cotton  varies 
according  to  quality:  that  of  India  (No.  10  to  24)  is  worth  from  4  francs 
to  5  francs  50  centimes  the  kilogram.  That  of  America  and  Egypt 
(No.  16  to  150)  from  7  francs  to  36  francs  the  kilogram.  The  wool  is 
famished  by  France,  England,  Eussia,  Italy,  Germany,  Australia,  Spain, 
and  Africa,  and  is  carded  or  combed  and  spun  in  Prance.  The  price 
varies  from  4  francs  50  centimes  to  20  francs,  according  to  the  number, 
of  6  to  80,000  meters  to  the  kilogram. 

The  silk  is  spun,  but  the  cocoons  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Levant, 
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and  also  from  Italy  and  Prance.  The  common  qaalitiea  are  worth  from 
75  francs  to  90  francs  the  kilogram.  The  finer  qualities  from  120  to 
130  francs.  Floss  ailk  ie  span  in  France  and  Switzerland.  In  1866  the 
price  per  kilogram  of  the  more  ordinary  sorts  varied  from  25  to  36 
franco,  and  for  the  suijerior  qualities  from  45  to  60  francs. 

Flax  thread  is  very  little  used  now,  and  that  only  by  some  few  manu- 
facturers at  Pas- de-Calais.  It  is  sold  at  from  3  to  18  francs  the  kilo- 
gram. 

Cashmere  goat^s  hair  is  liut  seldom  employed.  The  flner  qualities 
are  worth  from  26  to  60  francs  the  kilogram,  and  the  more  ordinary 
from  18  to  20  francs.  The  nse  of  the  hair  of  the  rabbit  has  been  entirely 
discontinued  of  lato  years. 

Nearly  all  the  machines  for  making  hosiery  are  worked  by  hand;  how- 
ever; steam  machinery  is  being  gradually  introduced  into  some  of  the 
principal  French  manufactories,  and  hand  machines  are,  for  the  most 
part,  employed  by  those  men  who  work  at  their  own  homes.  Knitting 
is  no  longer  required,  except  for  some  few  fancy  articles,  and  then  it  is 
always  performed  by  women,  who  work  at  home. 

In  France  the  smaU  manufactories  of  hosiery  are  very  numerous, 
while  there  are  but  few  large  ones.  The  men  and  women  who  work  in 
their  own  houses — which  form  by  far  the  greater  proportion,  being  90 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  employed  in  the  trade — earn  30  per  cent, 
less  than  those  who  ai'e  occupied  in  the  factories.  Forty-five  per  cent. 
of  the  employes  are  women,  their  occupation  consisting  in  sewing  the 
seams,  embroidery,  getting  up  the  various  articles,  and  knitting  and 
crocheting  different  fancy  goods. 

The  greater  part  of  the  manufacturers  have  depots  in  Paris,  which 
constitutes  it  the  principal  market  for  French  hosiery.  The  town  of 
Troyes  is  the  chief  manufacturing  centre,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
important  market.  About  half  the  home  trade  is  carried  on  directly 
between  the  manufacturer  and  retail  vender,  the  other  half  through  the 
medium  of  wholes^e  houses.  Expoitation  is  mostly  undertaken  by 
commission  merchants.  The  annual  production  amounts  to  about 
100,000,000  francs,  of  which  16,491,722  francs  are  exported.  As  much 
as  5i9,788  francs  of  hosiery  was  imported  into  France  this  year.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  indnstry  since  1865. 

Firstly,  as  to  the  means  of  production,  we  must  mention  tlie  automatic 
rectilinear  looms,  of  different  kinds,  and  both  of  English  and  French 
invention,  which  allow  a  workman  to  produce  at  one  time  six  stockings, 
and  even  twelve,  of  different  fineness,  whereas  the  old-fashioned  small 
machines  only  made  one  at  a  time.  Also,  the  circular  machines  made 
according  to  a  new  system,  of  every  size,  and  by  which  no  less  than 
thirty  rows  can  be  woven  with  one  revolution  of  the  machine;  and 
again,  the  machine  for  taking  up  the  stitches  and  sewing  the  stockings 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  Secondly,  the  productions  themselves  are  of 
a  much  more  equal  quality,  and  made  with  greater  care.    The  amount 
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exported  has  nmch  augmented  this  branch  of  the  trade,  being  now  car- 
ried on  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  number  of  mills  where  yam  is  pre- 
pared for  working  hosiery  has  greatly  increased.  Tlie  salaries  of  the 
workmen  have  risen  about  30  per  cent,  since  1855. 


"Paris  is  the  principal  centre  of  this  industry.  Buttons  of  all  sorts  are 
manufactured  there  in  metal,  silk,  mother-of-i)earI,  horn,  enamel,  and  also 
those  fancy  kinds  which  serve  to  ornament  outer  garments.  The  depart- 
ment of  the  Oise  is  the  seat  of  manufacture  for  buttons  in  shell,  mother- 
of-pearl,  vegetable  ivory,  bone,  ivory,  &c,  besides  ailk  buttons,  which 
are  one  of  the  most  staple  productions  of  France,  and  which  are  exclu- 
sively made  in  this  department.  China  buttons  are  made  in  great  quan- 
tities at  Briare,  in  the  department  of  Loiret,  at  Montereau,  Seine- 
et-Mame,  and  at  Greil,  Oise.  As  to  the  other  places,  where  only  horn, 
mother-of-pearl,  and  bone  buttons  are  manufactured,  they  are  of  so  little 
importance,  comparatively,  that  we  shall  not  make  any  particular  men- 
tion of  them. 

The  raw  materials  made  use  of  in  this  branch  of  industry  may  be 
divided  into  five  sections:  gold,  silver,  alurainiimi,  German  silver,  copper, 
tin,  zinc,  iron,  steel,  &c.;  silk,  wool,  linen,  cotton,  velvet,  and  various 
other  fabrics;  china,  enamel,  gla-ss,  crystal,  beads,  imitation  stones, 
mosaics,  &c.  The  amount  of  metals  used  annually  in  the  first  series 
may  be  estimated  at  2,500,000  kilograms,  representing  a  sum  of 
4,000,000  francs.  The  silk  and  other  fabrics  of  series  No.  2  may  be  val- 
ued at  about  the  same  amount.  The  raw  materials  of  the  third  series, 
nearly  all  derived  from  the  tropics,  are  employed  to  an  extent  of  3,000,000 
kilograms,  exceeding  5,000,000  francs  in  value.  The  annual  consimip- 
tion  of  horns,  hoofs  of  mammalia,  and  the  other  articles  of  the  fourth 
series,  is  not  less  than  1,500,000  francs'  worth ;  while  the  glass  and  china 
manufactures  of  the  last  series  are  entirely  of  French  manufacture,  and 
represent  a  yearly  value  of  2,500,000  francs. 

Steam  and  hydraulic  machinery  has  come  into  more  general  use  since 
1855,  and  is  principally  employed  for  cutting  out  the  raw  materials,  and 
for  stamping  metal  buttons.  The  other  kinds  are  made  by  hand,  with 
the  help  of  small  machines  and  tools.  Certain  kinds  of  silk  buttons  are 
the  only  ones  made  entirely  by  hand. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  France  in  the  manufacture  of  but- 
tons is  22,000;  of  which  8,000  are  men,  10,000  women,  and  4,000  children, 
some  of  whom  work  at  home  and  others  in  manufactories.  The  wages 
may  be  estimated  at  4  francs  25  centimes  per  day  for  the  men,  1  franc 
85  centimes  for  women,  and  1  franc  10  centimes  for  children. 

All  kinds  of  French  buttons  are  exported  to  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Bussia,  and  North  America,  while  South  America,  Mexico,  and  China 
buy  a  large  quantity  of  the  common  sorts.  The  annual  production  may 
be  valued  at  45,000,000  franca,  of  which  three-fourths  are  sent  to  foreign 
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countries.  This  tiraneh  of  industry,  which  was  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant thirty  years  ago,  has  made  extraordinary  progress  since  1855,  and 
we  may  safely  say  that  Franc«  furnishes  to  the  whole  civilized  world  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  button  manufacture. 

BRACES,  GARTERS,  AND  BUCKLES. 

"The  manufacture  of  garters  and  braces  has  been  created  in  Prance 
since  1834.  From  Paris,  where  it  was  first  estabKshed,  it  was  removed 
to  Eouen,  where  it  now  almost  exclusively  flourishes.  Buckles  in  copper 
are  principally  made  in  Paris;  those  in  steel  at  Eaneourt,  (Ardennes.) 
The  raw  materials  consist  of  cotton,  Indiar^rubber,  and  sUk  for  orua" 
mentation. 

For  these  articles,  buckles  are  chiefly  manufactured  in  copper  and 
steel;  the  metals  employed  in  making  buckles  for  trousers,  waistcoats, 
and  shoes,  are  steel,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  &c,  Rouen  employs 
relatively  but  a  smaller  number  of  hands  in  the  manufecture  of  garters 
and  braces;  all  the  work  is  done  by  machinery.  In  Paris,  hand  labor 
predominates.  For  the  manufacture  of  buckles  by  means  of  cutters, 
machinery  has,  since  1836,  quite  replaced  hand  labor.  The  workmen  and 
apprentices  who  weave  the  braces  are  employed  in  manufactories,  while 
the  women  who  mount  them  work  at  their  own  homes.  The  men  earn 
5  francs  50  centimes  per  day,  and  tlie  women  3  francs.  The  apprentices 
are  not  paid,  but  are  provided  with  board  and  lodging.  The  greater  part 
of  the  men  who  make  buckles  work  in  manufactories ;  but  the  produc- 
tions are  finished  off  by  workmen  in  their  own  homes.  The  men's  wages 
varjr  from  3  francs  60  centimes  to 5  francs;  the  women's  from  1  franc 
50  centimes  to  2  francs  50  centimes,  and  that  of  the  children  from  75 
centimes  to  2  francs. 

French  braces  and  garters  are  exported  to  nearly  every  part  of  the 
world;  principally  to  England,  Eussia,  and  America.  The  buckles  made 
in  France  compete  advantageously  with  those  of  the  best  foreign  manu- 
facturers. The  annual  production  of  braces  and  garters  in  France 
amounts  to  about  10,000,000  francs  in  value.  The  manufacture  of  buckles 
in  Paris  alone  amounts  to  2,000,000  franca,  of  which  one-third  is  exported. 
Among  the  improvements  of  the  last  15  years  we  must  mention  the 
weaving  machine  of  Mr.  Fromage,  producing  80  dozen  pairs  of  braces  per 
day,  of  which  the  price  of  manufacture  does  not  amount  to  more  than  six 
centimes  per  dozen ;  also  the  invention  of  the  hygienic  braces,  which  differ 
from  the  other  kinds,  inasmuch  as  the  stress  of  the  elastic  fabric  is 
entirely  removed  from  the  shoulders,  and  only  bears  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  braces.  Lastly,  the  common  kind  of  buckles  have  been  replaced 
by  those  called  &  pont,  of  a  much  more  convenient  form. 

KID  GLOVES. 

"The  principal  manufactured  of  kid  gloves  are  to  be  found  in  Paris, 
Grenoble,  Chaumont,  and   St.  Junien,  (iaute  Vimne;)   the  lambskin 
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gloves  are  made  cMefly  at  Lun^ville  and  Niort,  and  those  in  deer-skin 
and  chamois-leather  (called  castor)  at  Eeniies.  Many  provincial  towns 
make  gloves  for  local  use,  as  Lyons,  Nancy,  Strasburg,  and  Eochefort. 
The  mannfactore  of  gloves  employs  kid,  lamb,  and  sheep-skins,  as  well 
as  the  skins  of  the  lamb,  the  deer,  and  the  reindeer,  (dressed  chamois 
fashion.)  Almost  all  these  skins  are  procured  in  Europe;  but  the  finest 
are  to  be  met  within  the  centre  of  France.  The  best  kids  come  from 
Switzerland,  the  north  of  Italy,  Tyrol,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Silesia;  those  of  northern  Europe  are,  in  general,  very  inferior. 

The  skins  are  first  tanned,  then  dyed  and  cut  oat  to  make  gloves. 
Dressing  by  means  of  machinery  has  been  tried,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  succeeded  for  any  but  the  thickest  kind  of  skin.  The  "  dollage,"  or 
process  of  equalizing  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  is  done  either  by  hand  or 
by  means  of  stone  cyUndera  moved  by  steam.  The  fingers  are  di\ided 
by  means  of  dies  moved  by  a  screw.  The  remainder  of  the  processes  are 
performed  entirely  by  hand.  The  dyeing  of  the  skins  is  likewise  a 
manual  occupation.  Two  sorts  of  dyes  are  used  for  skins ;  that  which  is 
applied  with  a  brush,  and  that  into  which  sMns  are  dipped.  After  the 
skins  have  been  dressed,  they  are  sorted  and  appropriated  to  the  use  for 
which  they  seem  most  fitting;  then  comes  the  doUage,  the  cutting,  &c. 

The  working  tanners  earn  daUy,  in  the  Paris  workshops,  from  4  francs 
50  centimes  to  5  francs;  and  in  the  provinces  from  3  francs  to  3  francs  50 
centimes.  The  palissoneurs,  who  work  by  the  piece,  can  earn  as  much  as 
6  to  8  francs  a  day  in  Paris,  and  from  5  to  6  francs  in  the  pro\'inces. 
The  wages  of  those  who  dye  the  prepared  skins,  and  who  also  work  by 
the  piece,  amount,  in  Paris,  to  5  or  6  francs  per  day ;  and  in  the  provinces 
to  4  or  5  francs.  Skins  prepared  in  the  chamois  style  are  chiefly  manu- 
factured in  Milhau  and  Niort,  and  the  hands  employed  in  this  process 
receive  about  the  same  amount  of  wages  as  the  tanners. 

The  glove  trade  occupies  in  France  about  50,000  or  55,000  work-people, 
of  whom  40,000  or  45,000  are  women.  Those  men  who  cut  out  and  pre- 
pare the  gloves,  and  who  work  in  their  own  dwellings  and  in  the  work- 
shops of  their  employers,  can  earn  fri>m  6  to  8  francs  per  day,  and  even 
as  much  as  10  francs ;  the  wages  in  the  i>rovinces  may  be  estimated  at  one- 
flfth  less.  Some  workwomen,  especially  those  that  cut  out,  earn  from  3 
to  4  firaocs;  others  from  2  francs  50  centimes  to  3  francs.  The  women 
who  sew  and  stitch  the  gloves,  and  who  work  priQcipaHyin  the  country, 
seldom  earn  more  than  1  franc  per  day. 

The  productions  are  sold  directly  to  retail  vendors  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  to  commission  merchants  for  exportation.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal glove  manufacturers  have  established  houses  in  the  principal  foreign 
markets,  especially  in  England  and  America.  The  number  of  gloves 
made  up  annually  in  France  amount  to  1,800,000  or  2,000,000  dozen  pairs, 
which  represents  a  sum  of  nearly  70,000,000  francs.  With  the  gloves  of 
first  quality  the  materials  are  worth  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
production;  the  price  of  manufacture,  the  general  expenses,  and  the  profits 
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account  for  the  other  third.  The  materials  of  the  second  and  third  quali- 
ties cost  a  little  less,  and  the  manufacture  and  general  expenses  a  little 
more  iu  proportion.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of  the  glove  trade 
ato  exported;  England  and  America  consume  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
amount.  The  French  glove  trade  has  made  no  marked  progress  since 
1855;  but  it  stiU  remains  immeasurably  superior  to  all  foreign  manufac- 
tures. 

FANS. 

"  Fans  are  composed  of  two  parts  i  the  mountings  are  made  in  certain 
communes  of  the  department  of  Oise,  and  the  upper  part  in  Paris;  and 
it  is  there  also  that  the  two  are  joined  together,  so  that  Paris  may  be 
considered  the  principal  manufacturing  centre.  The  raw  materials  used 
iu  the  making  of  fan-mountings  are: 

1.  "White  mother-of-pearl,  called  poulette,  which  comes  from  Madagas- 
car, and  costs  nine  francs  the  kilogram;  another  sort  of  white  mother- 
of-pearl,  called  Franehe,  which  comes  from  the  same  place,  hut  costs  11 
or  12  francs  the  kUogram;  black  mother-of-pearl,  brought  from  Sid- 
ney, and  sold  at  seven  francs  the  kilogram;  oriental  mother-of-pearl,  and 
the  green  dflotido  kind,  which  is  found  in  Japan,  and  is  worth  about  35 
centimes  the  shell;  the  Burgot  variety,  found  also  in  Japan,  and  worth 
85  centimes  the  shell;  brown  tortoise-shell,  from  India  and  China,  and 
light-colored  tortoise-shell,  the  former  costing  60  francs  the  kilogram 
and  the  latter  200  francs;  also  ivory,  sold  at  40  francs  the  kilogram; 
and  lastly,  bone,  largely  used  for  fan  mountings,  and  ftimished  by  Paris, 
Bordeaux,  and  Eonen,  at  50  centimes  the  kilogram. 

2.  Oriental  woods — ebony,  mahogany,  rose,  satin,  and  lemon-tree 
wood,  and  in  general  all  the  bard  woods  of  Africa,  Ceylon,  and  Mada- 
gascar, which  cost,  on  an  average,  60  centimes  the  kilogram;  sandal 
wood,  which  comes  from  Japan,  and  which  is  worth  2  francs  25  centimes 
the  kilogram. 

3.  Indigeneons  woods,  such  as  plane  tree,  acacia,  beam  tree,  wild 
cherry,  plum,  apple,  and  pear  tree,  cost  from  15  to  20  centimes  the  kUo- 
gram. 

The  materials  of  which  the  coverings  of  the  fans  are  made  vary  accord- 
ing to  taste  and  fashion;  sUk,  crape,  lawn,  paper,  feathers,  and  kid, 
are  used. 

Machinery  has  replaced  hand-work  in  the  cutting  of  the  mountings, 
except  for  Ivory  and  tortoise-sheU.  Designers  make  the  drawings  for 
the  fan  coverings.  These  drawings  are  lithographed  or  engraved  on 
copper,  steel,  or  wood,  and  then  printed,  pasted,  colored,  or  painted, 
mounted,  hound,  edged,  spangled,  riveted,  and  examined.  Some  work- 
men work  in  shops  by  the  day;  all  the  others  work  hy  the  piece,  at  their 
own  houses,  with  their  wives  and  children.  The  fan  trade  occupies,  in 
France,  4,000  workmen  of  different  trades;  of  which  1,000  are  in  Paris 
and  3,000  in  the  department  de  I'Oise.    Workers  in  bone,  ivory,  &c., 
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gilders,  looking-glass  workers,  paper  makers,  feather  momiters,  paint- 
ers, embroiderers,  goldsmitlis,  jewellers,  engravers,  chasers,  carvers,  &e., 
all  eombine  in  the  maniifactnre  of  these  articles,  whether  they  be  plain 
or  ornamented,  superior  or  ordinary.  The  wages  of  the  workmen  are, 
on  an  average,  6  francs  a  day;  those  of  the  workwomen  vary  &om  2 
francs  50  centimea  to  4  francs  50  centimes. 

Paris,  [Japan]  and  China  monopolize  the  fan  trade.  Spain,  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, aud  England  are  the  principal  foreign  markets  in  Europe.  Tlie  Bra- 
zils, Mexico,  Havana,  St.  Thomas,  Chili,  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  aud  North 
America  may  be  considered  merely  as  tributaries.  Some  fans  are  also 
export«d  to  the  East  Indies,  and  as  far  as  Manilla;  but  in  those  ports 
the  rivalry  with  China  for  the  ordinary  articles  is  maintained  with  diffi- 
culty. The  annual  production  amounts  to  10,000,000  francs,  of  which 
three-fourths  is  exported.  The  progress  made  in  the  fan  trade  since 
1855  consists  in  the  use  of  mechanical  processes  for  the  production  of 
current  articles  and  in  the  more  developed  application  of  art  to  indus- 
try, the  improvement  in  certain  mechanical  processes,  such  as  (to  cite 
but  one  example)  a  machine  for  ornamenting  by  heat,  capable  of  execu- 
ting, on  a  mounting  of  two  francs,  a  work  which  could  not  be  attained 
hy  hand  at  any  price. 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS. 

The  principal  centres  of  production  are  Paris,  Anglers,  Bordeaux,  and 
some  less  important  towns  of  France,  For  umbrella  and  parasol  covers 
cotton  tissues  are  employed,  which  are  produced  at  Eouen,  and  worth 
from  40  centimes  to  1  franc  25  eentinies  the  metre;  silk,  made  at  Lyons, 
and  worth  from  2  to  20  francs;  and  alpaca,  imported  from  England,  and 
costing  from  1  franc  to  3  francs  50  centimes  the  metre.  Parasols  are 
ornamented  with  lace  of  various  kinds,  made  at  Alengon,  Puy,  and 
Caen,  worth  from  25  francs  to  1,500  francs  the  cover,  ^r  with  imitation 
lace,  produced  at  Lyons,  Calais,  St.  Pierre,  &c.,  only  costing  from  3 
francs  to  25  francs.    The  embroidery  aad  trimmings  are  made  in  Paris. 

Colonial  woods,  of  all  kinds,  only  form  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  umbrella  and  parasol  handles.  The 
price  of  bamboos  and  laurel  wood  vary;  for  bamboos,  from  10  to  35 
francs  the  hundred,  and  for  the  laurel  from  20  to  50  francs  the  hundred. 
Algiers  supplies  the  myrtle,  of  which  the  prices  vary  from  20  to  50 
francs  the  hundred;  and  Guiana  nearly  all  the  colonial  wood,  costing 
from  30  to  170  francs  the  hundred  for  sticks  of  90  centimetres  to  1  metre 
ill  length.  The  woods  of  French  growth  are  beaeh,  yoke-elm,  oak,  syc- 
amore, maple,  beam  tree,  hazelwood,  wild  cherry,  comeUan  tree,  med- 
lar, and  holly;  the  prices  vary  from  5  to  45  francs  the  hundred  handles, 
ready  rounded.  tTmbreUa  and  parasol  handles  are  made  in  considerable 
quantities,  of  various  materials,  of  which  the  principal,  besides  woods 
of  all  kinds  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  buUock,  buffalo,  r^n, 
and  rhinoceros  horn;  bone,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell  are  also  employed  in 
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the  manufacture.  The  prices  vary  to  inflnity:  bullock  horn  from  25  cen- 
times to  1  franc  50  centimes  each;  buffalo  and  ram  horn  from  50  centimes 
to  3  fi-ancs;  and  rhinoceros  horn,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell  from  2  to  100 
francs  per  piece.  The  most  ordinary  prices  for  these  last  are  from  6  to 
20  francs  each.  Umbrella  and  parasol  frames  are  made  iu  steel,  ratan, 
and  whalebone.  The  steel  wire  used  is  worth,  according  to  the  size, 
from  1  franc  80  centimes  to  2  francs  10  centimes  the  kilogram,  all 
prepared;  that  is  to  say,  drawn,  cut  into  lengths,  and  tempered.  Ea- 
tan,  which  is  used  for  common  mountings,  comes  from  India.  The  prices 
vary  from  1  franc  to  1  franc  50  centimes  the  kilogram,  cut,  sciuared, 
turned,  pressed,  and  varnished.  Whalebone  is  becoming  exceedingly 
scarce;  its  price  has  risen  to  15  francs  the  kilogram;  that  is  to  say,  it 
has  tripled  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  wood  is  cut  up  and 
rounded  by  machinery;  the  ornamentation,  carving,  and  varnishing  are 
performed  by  hand.  A  part  of  the  frames  are  made  by  machinery,  but 
hand-work  is  employed  in  tlie  great  majority  of  instances.  Sewing  ma- 
chines begin  to  be  applied,  with  great  advantage,  to  the  sewing  of  the 
seams. 

The  workmen  employed  in  the  workshops  receive  one-third  of  the  total 
profits ;  those  who  work  at  home,  for  others,  two-thirds.  All  the  women 
work  at  home.  The 'average  wages  for  the  men  are  5  francs  per  day; 
those  of  the  women,  3  francs. 

The  trade  is  principally  wholesale,  and  confined  to  the  dealers  in  the 
provinces,  through  the  medium  of  commercial  travellers,  and  directly  to 
tliose  who  negotiate  personally  with  the  manufacturers  every  lialf  year, 
the  foreign  trade  being  conducted  solely  through  tlie  medium  of  export 


The  Paris  shops  treat  directly  with  the  producers,  the  purchases  com- 
prisiog  a  considerable  moiety  of  the  entire  trade.  Cotton  parasols  are 
worth  from  1  franc  25  centimes  to  5  francs;  those  in  silk  from  4  to  40 
francs.  Cotton  umbrellas  are  worth  from  1  to  lO.fraTies;  those  in  silk 
from  3  to  150  francs.  The  principal  foreign  markets  are  Spain,  Greece, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Eassia,  Holland,  Belgium, 
England,  and  her  dependencies,  Asia,  Egypt,  North  and  South  America. 
The  umbrella  and  parasol  trade  does  business,  annually,  to  the  amount 
of  about  35,000,000  francs. 

Few  changes  have  taken  place  since  1855  in  tke  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, excepting  the  introduction  of  sewing  machines.  The  average 
wages  of  the  workmen,  workwomen,  and  others  employed,  has  risen 
about  20  per  cent. 

■WAlrKING-    STICKS,    EEDING  ATfD   DRIVING  WHIPS. 

Paris  is  the  principal  centre  of  production.  Canes,  ratans,  and  stiff 
and  flexible  bamboos,  worth  from  10  to  400  francs  the  hundred  pieces, 
are  imported  from  British  India,  Chhia,  and  Japan.    Palm,  myrtle, 
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orange,  and  locust-tree  wood,  wortli  from  40  to  100  francs  the  huudred 
pieces,  come  &om  AJgeria.  Dog-wood,  thorn,  oak,  elm,  ash,  and  wild 
cherry-tree  wooda,  costing  from  10  to  50  francs  the  hundred  pieces,  are 
produced  in  France,  (Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Mvemais.)  Whalebone, 
ivory,  tortoise-shell;  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  and  rams'  horns,  worth  from  90 
centimes  to  30  francs  the  kilogram;  gold,  silver,  brass,  white  metal, 
gold-plated  on  copper  and  silver,  jasijer,  cornelian,  lajjis  lazuli,  mala- 
chite, &c.;  cotton,  silk,  and  catgut,  are  bought  in  the  Paris  and  Lon- 
don markets. 

All  the  articles  are  made  by  band,  except  the  plaiting  of  the  whips, 
which  is  done  by  machinery.  After  the  moulding  of  the  horn  and  tor- 
toise-shell, and  the  laying  of  tortoise-shell  on  ram's  horn,  the  principal 
operations  are  the  planing  and  varnishing  of  canes,  sto^^ng,  cutting  and 
carving  wood  and  ivorj-,  chasing  and  engraring  metal. 

The  workmen  working  in  shops  form  a  third  of  the  whole  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  this  industry.  This  does  not,  however,  include  the 
women.  The  work-people  who  work  at  their  own,  houses  include  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  form  the  other  two-thirds.  The  wages  of  the 
work-people  are  very  good;  the  men  earn  from  3  francs  50  centimes  to  7 
francs,  and  the  women  2  francs  50  centimes  to  3  francs. 

The  manufacturers  sell  directly  to  the  retailers  in  Paris,  and  to  the 
provincial  dealers  through  the  medium  of  travellers.  The  exportation 
is  carried  on  by  commission  agents. 

Walking  sticks  are  worth  from  25  centimes  to  100  francs  each;  riding 
whips  from  25  centimes  to  60  francs;  and  driving  whips  from  1  to  50 
francs.    Tliese  articles  are  exported  to  aU  i>art8  of  the  world. 

The  value  of  the  industry,  divided  between  about  60  manufeeturers, 
living  in  Paris,  is  between  about  3,500,000  and  4,000,000  francs. 

The  principal  improvements  to  be  noted  since  1855  are  the  employment 
of  gas  for  coloring  and  dressing  the  wood,  and  the  use  of  machines  for 
plaiting  two  whips  at  a  time.  Nevertheless,  the  competition  of  Germany 
has  become  serious  as  regards  common  and  low-priced  articles.  This 
state  of  things  must  be  attributed  to  the  rise  in  wages,  which  are  8  to  10 
per  cent,  higher  in  Paris  than  a  short  time  since. 

CRAVATS  AKD  SHIBTS. 

This  trade  originated  in  Paris,  and  has  greatly  developed  since  1848. 
It  has  increased  to  a  large  extent,  particularly  during  the  last  few  yeass. 
The  makers  of  cravats  especially  employ  silk  stuffs,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  prices. ,  The  number  of  work-people  occupied  can  be  esti- 
mated at  about  10,000,  and  the  average  of  their  daily  wages  at  2  francs 
50  centimes. 

This  industry  employs,  at  the  present  moment,  a  considerable  number 
of  sewing  machines ;  and  the  low  prices  of  the  articles  made  render  them 
acceptable  to  all  classes  of  the  population. 
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Shirt-making  for  men  jwssesses  considerable  importance  at  tie  present 
moment.  It  includes  the  making  of  shirts,  shirt  fronts  and  collars,  waist- 
coats, drawers,  flannel  hands  and  shirts,  and  linen  and  cotton  drawers. 
The  cotton  stuffs  employed  in  this  trade  come  from  the  manufactories  of 
Mulhonse  and  Eonen;  England,  Ireland,  and  France  supply  the  linen 
fabrics,  Tiiis  industry,  which  has  been  scarcely  30  years  in  existence, 
has  greatly  extended  latterly. 

The  shirt-makerB  can  be  divided  into  two  categories :  those  who  deal 
directly  with  the  retail  houses  and  those  who  make  for  the  wholesale 
trade  and  for  exportation.  The  work-people  employed  under  the  first 
category  earn,  on  an  average,  two  francs  per  day;  the  second  category  of 
dealers  have  their  articles  made  in  the  provincial  workshops,  in  asylums, 
and  convents,  and  rarely  give  more  than  one  franc  a  day  to  the  work- 
women employed.  The  number  of  women  supplied  with  work  by  tlie 
shirt-making  trade  is  estimated  at  about  30,000.  This  total  includes  the 
cutters,  needlewomen,  mounters,  embroiderers,  and  laundresses. 

The  amount  annually  produced  reaches  70,000,000  francs,  of  wliich 
25,000,000  francs'  worth  are  delivered  for  exportation.  The  manufacture 
of  shirts,  flannel  bands,  and  drawers,  has  also  increased  to  a  great  extent 
during  the  last  10  years,  ui  consequence  of  the  orders  given  for  the  army. 
The  total  value  of  this  brandi  of  business  amounts  to  about  10,000,000 
francs.  Articles  in  flannel  are  made  by  the  same  persons,  as  are  also 
similar  articles  in  cotton  and  linen;  and  although  there  is  some  differ- 
ence in  the  methods  employed,  the  mode  of  manufacture  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  same.  The  flannels  used  in.  this  trade  are  produced  in  the 
town  of  Rheims;  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  quality  and  lowness 
of  its  price  causes  it  to  find  great  favor  in  the  foreign  market.  As  a  last 
consideration,  it  should  be  mentioned  tliat  the  industries  above  referred 
to  have,  in  one  respect,  a  veryinteresting  aspect,  as  they  allow  the  women 
employed  in  it  to  work  at  their  own  homes,  and  thereby  give  their  atten- 
tion at  the  same  time  to  the  duties  of  the  household. 

UNDEEOLOTHING  FOE  WOMEN   AND    CHILDREN. 

This  is  another  trade,  wliich  has  been  greatly  developed  during  the 
last  few  years.  Among  the  various  articles  which  it  includes  may  be 
mentioned  chemises,  jackets  and  drawers  for  ladies  and  children,  and 
wliich,  with  many  secondary  articles,  comprise  the  childbed  hnen  and 
marriage  trousseau.  The  manufacture  of  these  various  articles  demands, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  elegant  kinds,  much  experience  and 
taste,  and  great  skilftilness  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  women  employed 
in  it.  The  Parisian  seamstresses  earn  from  2  francs  25  centimes  to  3 
francs  a  day ;  and  those  who  work  in  the  provinces,  in  the  convents,  asy- 
lums, &e.,  from  1  franc  25  centimes  to  2  francs  25  centimes  per  day.  The 
number  of  women  employed  in  the  made-up  linen  trade  is  about  10,000. 
Sewingmachines  have  had  a  powerful  influence  in  developing  this  business ; 
the  women  who  work  them  earning  from  3  francs  to  3  francs  50  centimes 
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per  day.  The  ready-made  linen  of  France,  and  above  all,  that  of  Paris, 
enjoys  a  good  reputation  abroad,  and  the  exjwrt  trade  has  increased  in  a 
notable  manner  since  1855.  The  articles  known  tmder  the  name  of  Paris 
hosiery  are  in  great  demand  in  England,  Germany,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
and  the  two  Americas.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  fabrics  which  are  used  in 
the  ready-made  linen  trade  are  of  French  origin,  and  especially  from  the 
factories  of  Quentin,  Tarare,  and  St.  Etienne.  ■  Alsace  and  several  depart- 
ments of  the  north  supply  linen  cloth  and  plain  cotton  tisanes.  That  kind 
of  lace  known  as  Valenciennes  is  suppbed  by  Belgium,  The  value  of 
this  trade  is  estimated  at  about  30,000,000  francs  per  annum. 

Since  1855,  the  stay-making  trade  has  progressed  in  a  very  considera- 
ble manner,  and  the  value  of  the  business  has  increased  in  a  very  notable 
degree.  Stays  are  divided  into  two  very  distinct  categories :  stays  with 
seams,  and  stays  without  seams.  The  sewn  stays  are  made  by  hand 
or  with  sewing  machines.  The  seamless  stays  are  woven  on  the  Jac- 
quard  power-loom.  It  is  especially  in  Paris,  or  in  the  principal  provin- 
cial towns,  that  the  sewing  stays  are  made.  The  seamless  stays  are 
produced  in  large  establishments  at  Bapaume,  (Pas-de  Calais,)  Bar-le- 
Duc,  {Meuse,)  and  at  Eh^zy,  (Ehdne.)  The  raw  materials  employed  in 
stay-making  are  white  and  gray  drills,  which  are  supplied  by  the  manu- 
factures of  Flers  and  Evreux,  real  or  imitation  whalebone,  sewing-cot- 
ton spun  in  France  and  in  England,  and  sewing-silk,  which  is  exdueively 
bought  of  Paris  houses. 

Women  are  alone  employed  in  the  making  up  of  stays,  and  work  in 
tacking  and  sewing  workshops;  they  earn,  according  to  their  capacity, 
from  1  franc  75  centimes  to  4  francs  50  centimes  a  day.  For  the  mak- 
ing of  stay  bones  of  all  kinds  men  are  employed,  whose  daily  wages  are 
from  3  to  5  francs. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  stay-making  trade,  in  eonsequeuce  of  the 
new  patterns  introduced  since  1862 — the  results  of  which  have  been,  in 
most  cases,  to  prevent  the  great  inconvenience,  or  rather  the  serious  dan- 
ger proceeding  from  imperfectly  manufactured  stays — merits  encouraging 
notice.  It  has  entered  into  a  rational  path,  and  pays  still  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  health  and  nature.  On  this  point  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  the  judicious  innovations  of  clasps  in  the  place  of  laces,  the 
absence  of  gussets,  &c.  This  branch-  of  industry  is  daily  estabUshlng 
itself  in  the  estimation  of  scientific  men,  who  are  not  influenced  by  the 
unhappy  and  injurious  exigencies  of  fashion. 

The  ciiuoline  trade,  comparatively  recent  in  its  origin,  and  which  occu- 
pies such  an  important  place  in  ladies'  dress,  comprehends  two  rather  dis- 
tinct articles,  skeleton  crinolines  and  crinohne  petticoats.  These  articles 
are  made  in  aU  the  towns  of  France,  but  the  sale  of  them  is  especially 
active  in  Paris;  and  the  Parisian  makers  owe  this  not  only  to  the  ele- 
gance of  their  productions,  but  also  to  the  continual  creation  of  new 
patterns. 

The  principal  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  are  the  bands  of  steel, 
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rolled  and  cut,  which  are  made  in  Praiico  and  England,  amd  which  are 
encased  in  a  cotton  coveriag,  produced  by  machinery.  The  woollen  and 
cotton  stuffs  employed  in  crinoliue-maMng  come  especially  from  Eoubais, 
Amiens,  Tarare,  and  Saint  Quentin.  The  diaper,  cambric  muslin,  and 
other  fancy  tissues  are  supplied  by  the  manufactories  of  Mulhouse,  Eouen, 
and  Saint  Marie-aux-Mines ;  the  tape  and  sewing  cotton  are  made  at  Ber- 
nay.  To  these  various  products  must  be  added  the  silk  and  velvet  trim- 
mings, and  the  buttons  of  all  sorts,  made  in  France  and  G-ermany.  The 
construction  of  petticoats  mthout  steel  forms  a  special  branch  of  the 
trade  in  question.  The  Parisian  work-people  are  the  most  skUful  in  the 
making  of  those  various  articles,  and  their  salaries  vary  from  3  francs 
50  centimes  to  4  francs  a  day.  The  value  of  this  trade  is  estimated  at 
20,001>,()00  francs,  of  which  half  is  due  to  the  export  trade. 

CLASS  35.— CLOTHING  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  articles  exhibited  in  class  35  may  be  divided  under  nine  different 
heads:  1st.  Clothing  for  men;  2d.  Clothing  for  women;  3d,  Bonnets 
and  head-dresses  for  women ;  4th,  Artificial  flowers ;  5th,  Oniamental 
feathers;  6th.  Men's  hats;  7th.  Men's  caps  and  other  head-gear;  8th. 
Boots  and  shoes ;  9th,  Fancy  hair  work. 

The  familiar  objects  embraced  in  this  class  need  no  detailed  description 
in  an  official  report.  For  the  most  part  they  have  been  already  described 
in  the  newspapers  devoted  to  fashions,  and,  at  all  events,  a  walk  through 
any  fashionable  thoroughfare  win  convey  a  better  idea  of  what  was  shown 
than  any  labored  effort  of  the  reporter,  France  was  again  upon  her  own 
ground,  and  distanced  all  competition.  We  give  below  the  latest  French 
particulars  of  the  curious  branches  of  industry  included  in  the  class. 
America  had  nine  exhibitors. 

Men's  clothes  are  made  almost  everywhere,  but  the  principal  estabKsh- 
ments,  both  for  fashionable  aa  well  as  ready-made  garments,  are  in  Paris. 
Low-priced  articles  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  in  the  provinces.  Many 
important  houses  have  their  principal  workshops  in  the  departments  of 
theNord,  Pas-de-Calais,  Gironde,  Gard,  &c.  Tailors  and  clothiers  employ 
a  great  variety  of  fabrics,  and  consequently  of  all  prices.  Tailors  and 
clothiers  also  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  trimmings  and  buttons  of  all 
kinds.  A  few  years  ago  tailors'  work  was  done  altogether  by  hand. 
Kow,  sewing  machines  are  used  to  an  immense  extent;  in  fact,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  seams  of  garments  are  sewn  by  these 
machines. 

The  cost  of  the  workmanship  of  men's  clothes  amounts  to  about  one- 
fifth  the  value  of  the  goods.  The  workmen  employed  by  the  tailors  and 
clothiers  are  natorally  divided  into  two  different  categories:  those  who 
prepare,  cut  out,  and  arrange  the  work,  and  those  who  put  it  together. 
Five-sixths  of  the  tailors  work  at  home,  while  the  rest  are  employed  in 
the  tailors'  work-rooms.  As  to  the  workwomen — who,  in  Paris,  are  only 
half  80  numerous  as  the  workmen — ^five-sixths  of  them  work  at  home. 
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The  men,  working  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece,  earn  from  three  to 

six  fraues  a  day,  though  some  more  induetrioua  and  skilful  gain  from 
eight  to  ten  francs.  The  women  earn  from  two  to  three  francs  fifty 
centimes,  and  a  few  from  five  to  six  francs.  The  tador  and  clothier  deal 
directly  with  the  purchaser.  The  tailors  generally  do  their  own  cutting 
out,  but  the  vendors  of  ready-made  goods  employ  cutters,  who  prepare 
the  work  for  the  sewers.  The  business  of  exportation  is  generally  made 
through  the  mediation  of  agents.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  production  of  men's  garments;  but  it  must  be  consid- 
erable, as  the  tailors  and  clothiers  in  Paris  alone  do  business  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  150,000,000  francs  per  annum.  The  articles  exported 
do  not  amount  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  business  has  made  great  progress  since  1855.  The  use  of  sewing 
machines  increases  every  day.  Many  foreign  governments  have  now 
recourse  to  French  clothiers  for  the  eqxiipment  of  their  troops.  This  new 
branch  of  the  business  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  workmen,  ena- 
bling them  to  obtain  employment  in  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  also  fo 
the  great  cloth  manufactories,  by  giving  them  extra  work,  or  helping 
them  to  get  rid  of  unsalable  articles. 

nLOTHING-  FOR  WOMEN. 

Paris  is  the  great  centre  for  the  making  of  ladies'  clothing.  This  branch 
of  trade  employs  an  immense  quantity  of  stuffs  of  aU  prices,  from  common 
printed  cotton  to  the  most  expensive  velvet.  Articles  for  summer  wear 
are  principally  made  of  the  light  fabrics  of  Eheims,  Elbeuf,  Sedan,  and 
Eoubais,  Scotch  cashmeres,  and  French  merinos;  while  those  for  winter 
are  made  of  the  thick,  strong  stuffs  of  Sedan,  Elbeuf,  and  the  south  of 
France.  Pillow  and  machine-made  lace,  as  well  as  Paris,  St.  Etienne, 
and  Lyons  guipures  and  gimps,  are  used  for  the  trimmings  of  ladles' 
clothes.  The  clothiers  give  the  stuffs,  cut  or  uncut,  to  dressmakers  or 
ladies'  tailors,  who  employ  from  four  to  forty  workwomen  besides  those 
who  work  at  home.  The  articles  are  generally  mounted  and  sewn  by 
hand,  the  sewing  machines  being  used  for  the  trimmings.  The  sewing 
of  ladies'  outer  clothing  is  done  almost  entirely  by  women,  and  females 
are  generally  employed  for  the  sewing  machine  also.  At  this  trade  men 
earn  in  Paris  on  an  average  five  francs  a  day  and  women  two  francs 
twenty-five  centimes. 

The  export  of  ladies'  ready-made  clothes  is  very  considerable,  the  princi- 
pal markets  being  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Russia,  8pain,Italy,  Turkey 
North  and  South  America,  and  Australia.  The  articles  principally 
exported  are  known  hy  the  names  of  paletots,  talmas,  pelisses,  mantelets, 
embroidered  shawls,  scarfs,  and  jackets.  Dresses,  hoods,  and  children's 
clothing  are  also  exported.  The  wholesale  houses  where  these  articles 
are  made  ftimish  the  small  provincial  linen  drapers  and  commission 
merchants,  while  the  principal  ]inen  drapers  in  Paris  and  the  provinces 
generally  buy  the  patterns  and  have  the  articles  made  up  for  themselves. 
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The  production  of  these  articles  in  the  wliole  of  France  is  estimated  at 
100,000,000  francs,  (£4,000,000.)  Paris  alone  mates  to  the  amount  of 
40,000,000.  Five-sixths  of  the  whole  are  used  in  France,  and  only  one- 
sixth  is  exported.  Eeady-made  articles  are  sold  from  three  francs  to 
four  hundred  francs  each;  embroidered  shawls,  for  instance,  vary  in 
price  from  eight  francs  to  three  hundred.  This  branch  of  industry 
increases  daily;  new  patterns  are  continually  produced,  and  are  remark- 
able for  taste  and  originality.  Here,  again,  the  growing  use  of  the  sewing 
machine  must  be  noted.  The  business  of  the  dressmakers — that  is  to 
say,  those  who  make  ladies'  clothes,  and  particularly  dresses  to  order — 
is  daily  becoming  more  important.  This  is  one  of  the  Parisian  trades 
that  demand  the  greatest  amount  of  taste  and  invention;  it  is,  naturally, 
almost  exclusive^  followed  by  women.  However,  there  are  in  Paris 
many  important  houses  whose  business  is  confined  to  the  making  of 
dresses  where  men  are  employed.  The  greater  number  of  dressmakers 
are  paid  by  the  day,  though  some  work  by  the  piece ;  the  wages  are  not 
high;  they  earn,  on  an  average,  two  francs  twenty-iive  centimes  per  day. 
Dressmakers  do  not  work  exclusively  for  home  use;  a  certain  quantity 
of  handsome  articles  are  sent  to  foreign  countries.  The  export  trade  of 
Paris  amounts  to  about  the  twelfth  part  of  the  whole  production. 

ladies'  head-deesses. 

Millinery  is  essentially  a  Parisian  trade;  it  is  in  Paris  that  all  those 
novelties  are  created  which,  at  the  commencement  of  each  season,  decide 
the  fashions.  The  *aaterials  used  in  bonnet  and  cap  maldng,  such  as 
buckram,  wire,  whalebone,  various  stuffi,  flowers,  and  lace,  are  obtained 
ttam  special  manufacturers.  The  milliners,  so  to  speak,  only  arrange  and 
combine  these  materials.  There  is  no  fixed  metliod  of  manufacturing 
articles  of  millinery;  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  taste  and  ingenuity. 
The  workmanship  forms  only  a  small  item  in  the  value  of  the  whole. 
Three-quarters  of  the  working  milliners  are  Parisian;  about  an  eighth 
part  are  natives  of  Belgium  and  Germany;  the  rest  come  from  the  pro- 
vinces, ^specially  Angouleme,  Tours,  Nancy,  and  Dieppe.  Part  of  these 
workwomen  board  and  lodge  with  their  employers,  and  earn,  on  an  ave- 
rage, two  and  a  half  fi-ancs  a  day.  This  trade  employs  very  few  men; 
a  great  number  of  young  girls  work  as  apprentices.  Nearly  all  milliners 
sell  direct  to  the  purchaser.  Some  houses  make  up  articles  specially  fpr 
exportation,  and  these  alone  employ  under-milliners,  who  receive  the 
requisite  materials  for  a  certain  number  of  bonnets  and  head-dresses,  and 
prepare  the  work  by  tacking  the  various  stuffs  upon  the  ready-made 
shapes  which  they  furnish.  The  ribbons  and  flowers  are  always  added 
by  the  miUiiier  herself. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of  bonnets  and  head-dresses 
annually  made  in  France,  but  it  must  be  considerable,  as  the  Parisian 
milliners'  returns  amount  to  nearly  20,000,000  francs,  (£800,000;)  the 
export  amounts  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole.    Paris  millinery  is  sent 
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chiefly  to  America,  England,  Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Eussia, 
and  the  French  and  English  colonies. 

ARTIPICIAI-  FLOWERS. 

The  fatrication  of  artificial  flowers  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
among  the  various  and  interesting  Parisian  industries,  and  may  he 
called  artistic.  The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  are  very  mmier- 
ous;  for  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  jaconet,  nanaonk,  cambric,  muslin, 
velvet,  crape,  satin,  silk,  French  cambric,  feathers,  paper  and  wax  are 
made  use  of  j  for  the  stems,  berries  and  froita,  wire,  silk,  cotton,  floss  silk, 
pai>er,  atarch,  gum,  gelatine,  wax,  paste,  chenille,  quills,  whalebone,  gauze, 
chopped  wool  and  glass  balla  are  employed.  For  mounting  the  flowers, 
silk,  paper,  gauze,  iron,  and  brass  Eire  required.  Artificial  flower-makers 
always  use  the  same  instruments — goffering  irons,  stamps,  &c.;  the 
galvano-plastie  process  is  sometimes  employed, 

The  cost  of  the  workmanship  amounts  to  about  the  four-tenths  of  the 
value  of  the  productions,  and  the  materials  employed  to  about  three- 
tenths;  the  remaining  three-tenths  represent  the  profit  of  the  producer. 
The  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers  is  divided  into  a  great  many  differ- 
ent branches;  for  the  preparation  of  the  colors  there  are  special  work- 
shops. The  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers  is  generally  carried  on  at 
the  homes  of  the  work-people;  such  is  the  case  in,  at  least,  1,500  of  the 
2,000  Paris  flower-makers.  This  trade  employs  15,000  people,  of  whom 
nine-tenths  are  women  and  girls.  The  men  earn  abopt  four  francs  a  day; 
the  women  two  francs  twenty-five  centimes.  The  mounting  and  sale  of 
artiflcial  flowers  is  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  in  handsome  shops  and 
show-rooms,  where  aU  kinds  of  flowers  are  generally  sold,  as  weU  aa  the 
different  sori^a  of  ornamental  feathers.  Three-quarters  of  the  whole 
amount  of  artificial  flowers  are  exported  through  the  medium  of  conunia- 
sion  agents.  The  extent  of  the  trade  is  about  18,000,000  francs  per 
annum.  Artificial  fiowers  are  exported  principally  to  America,  England, 
Belgium,  Bussia,  and  Germany, 

OKNAMEKTAL  FEATHERS, 

Feathers  are  prepared  and  mounted  in  Paris,  which  enjoys  a  justly- 
earned  reputation  for  the  preparation,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  arrange- 
ment of  this  ariicle.  The  most  beautiful  and  reoherchS  feathers  are  those 
of  the  ostrich  and  marabout,  which  are  imported  through  Leghorn  and 
London.  Next  come  the  feathers  of  the  birds  of  paradise,  the  eaaaowary, 
and  those  known  by  the  name  of  aigrettes,  and  bastard  ostrich  feathers, 
called  vulture's  plumes.  Cock's  feathers,  the  down  of  the  white  turkey, 
and  the  feathers  of  the  various  kinds  of  exotic  and  indigenous  birds,  are 
also  made  use  of.  The  different  preparations  to  which  feathers  are  sub- 
mitted consist  merely  in  arrangement,  bleaching,  and  dyeing,  though  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  a  mechanical  process  by  whidi  goose's  feathers 
are  made  to  imitate  different  kinds  of  grasses. 
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The  ornamental  feather  trade  employe  few  men,  but  a  great  number  of 
■women  and  girls.  The  dyeing  of  feathers  is  all  that  is  done  by  men. 
The  great  part  of  these  feathers  are  exported,  through  the  medium  of 
commission  merchants,  to  America  and  the  colonies;  but  Paris  ftiroishes 
also  the  principal  milltners  of  Europe.  Ornamental  feathers  are  prepared 
to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  fiwics,  of  which  about  8,000,000  are  exported. 
The  manner  of  dyeing  and  preparing  feathers  has  undergone  little  modi- 
fication since  1855,  only  a  method  has  been  discovered  of  turning  black 
feathers  into  gray,  which  allows  of  their  being  dyed  of  various  colors. 

BIEN'S  HATS  AKB  CAPS. 
French  hatters  manufacture  eUk  hats,  black  and  white,  short  nap 
beaver  .hats,  fancy  dressed  felt  hats  for  country  wear  and  for  travelling, 
and  soft  felt  hats.  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Aix,  Toidouse,  Bordeaux, 
and  some  other  southern  towns,  axe  the  centres  of  the  hat  trade.  Caps 
of  various  kinds  are  principally  made  in  Paris,  EueuU,  OhSlons,  and 
Condom.  The  principal  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  are 
the  skins  of  the  beaver  and  muskrat,  imported  from  Canada ;  that  of  the 
Gondin  rat  of  the  centre  of  South  America ;  the  fur  of  the  hare,  furnished 
by  France,  Germany,  and  Bussia;  that  6f  the  rabbit,  so  abundant  in 
France,  and  wool  of  different  kinds  used  for  making  cheap  articles- 
France  alone  supplies  annually  rabbit  and  hare  skins  to  the  amount  of 
70,000,000  francs,  and  exports  35,000,000  worth.  The  average  price  of 
rabbit  skins  is  40  francs  for  104  skins;  hare  skins  are  worth  one-third 
more.  The  manufacture  of  hats  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  sorts, 
the  manufacture  of  soft  and  firm  felt  hats  and  that  of  silk  hats.  Work- 
men, whose  special  business  it  is  to  cut  the  liair  from  the  skins,  furnish 
the  makers  with  their  raw  materials.  The  manufacture  of  felt  hate 
includes  several  operations.  The  fiir  is  first  beaten,  either  by  hand  or  by 
a  machine.  By  this  process  a  bag  of  felt  twice  the  size  of  the  hat  is  pro- 
duced ;  this  is  then  failed,  either  by  hand  or  by  a  special  macliine  used  for 
the  purpose.  Arrived  at  this  point  of  its  manufacture,  the  hat  is  scraped 
with  a  knife,  to  take  off  the  long  hairs,  rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  then 
stiffened  or  not,  as  required.  It  is  then  dyed,  blocked  into  forms,  bound, 
and  finally  the  leather  and  head-huing  are  added.  The  manufacture  of 
silk  hats  is  different.  First  of  all,  the  form  is  made  of  various  fabrics, 
stiffened  with  gum-sheUac,  and  upon  it  is  placed  a  kind  of  sdk  plush,  and 
within  it  a  fabric  which  serves  for  lining.  A  great  many  silk  hats  are 
made  with  the  adhesive  linings,  in  which  case  the  interior  becomes  part 
of  the  solid  form.  The  working  hatters  are  generally  well  paid;  some 
earn  as  much  as  10  francs  per  day,  but  the  average  is  between  40  and  50 
francs  per  week.  The  men  work  by  the  piece,  and  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  foremen,  chosen  fi'om  among  the  best  workmen.  The  latter 
earn  from  2,000  to  3,000  francs  per  year.  Women  do  not  earn  more  than 
from  18  to  24  francs  per  week.  J^early  all  the  men  and  women  employed 
in  this  trade,  and  especially  the  men,  work  in  the  factories. 
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The  productions  of  the  French  hatters  are  exported  to  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world,  sales  being  effected  through  the  mediiun  of  commission 
meirchants.  The  prices  of  hats  vary  greatly;  they  are  sold  from  three  or 
four  fraucs  to  25  and  30  francs  each.  Opera,  or  spring  hats,  in  partic- 
ular, are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  manufeeture  of  hats 
alone,  without  taking  into  consideration  various  kinds  of  caps,  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  24,000,000  francs,  or  nearly  £1,000,000  a  year,  out  of  which, 
at  least,  10,000,000  worth  of  felt  and  about  2,000,000  worth  of  silk  hats 
are  exported. 

Since  1855  a  great  many  ingenious  tools  and  machines  have  been 
invented  to  facihtate  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  materials  employed 
remain  the  same,  but  the  wages  of  the  workmen  have  .greatly  increased, 
The  hat  manufacturers  now  make  and  completely  finish  their  goods,  so 
that  the  hatter  who  puts  his  name  into  the  crown  of  the  hat  is  only  an 
agent  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 

The  principal  places  where  caps  are  made  are  Paris,  Toulon,  Lyons, 
Limoges,  Lille,  Bernay,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  men's  caps  employs  a 
great  variety  of  fkbrics,  from  silk  and  flue  cloth  to  the  commonest  stufl'. 
Even  old  materials  dyed  and  turned  are  made  use  of.  The  manufacture 
of  the  better  sort  of  caps  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  few 
jears.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  sewing  machine,  which  does  the  sewing 
very  neatly,  besides  doing  a  great  variety  of  embroidery  at  comparatively 
low  prices.  The  women  who  make  caps  sometimes  work  at  the  shops 
and  sometimes  at  home.  One  set  of  workwomen  join  together,  with  the 
aid  of  the  sewing  machine,  the  several  pieces  of  the  cap,  which  is  then 
padded,  if  required,  stitched,  and  embroidered ;  women  press  the  seams, 
put  on  the  peak,  and  complete  the  work.  Most  of  the  workwomen  work 
at  home,  and  earn  from  2  francs  and  25  centimes  to  2  francs  and  50  cen- 
times per  day. 

Most  of  the  caps  made  are  sold  at  home,  but  a  certain  nnmber  are 
exported  to  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
This  trade  is  carried  on  through  commission  merchants.  The  value  of 
the  caps  made  amounts  to  about  20,000,000  francs  annually,  and  a 
small  portion,  as  already  stated,  is  exported.  The  cap  called  "  k^pi," 
which,  since  1848,  has  been  introduced  into  the  army,  the  national  guard, 
the  public  schools,  and  administrations,  forms  a  considerable  item  in  the 
manufacture. 

The  workmen's  wages  have  greatly  increased  since  1855.  They  are 
all  now  pretty  well  remunerated.  Connected  %vith  the  general  cap  trade 
is  that  of  the  Greek  cap  or  "  fez."  These  are  either  knitted  or  made  of 
felted  doth.  The  principal  fabrics  of  fez  caps  are  produced  at  Orleans, 
Paris,  Eueuil,  Chalons,  and  Condom.  A  considerable  portion  of  these 
caps  are  exported. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Shoemaking  may  now  be  divided  into  three  classes — sewed  boots  and 
shoes,  which  represent  a  large  amount  of  business ;  those  put  together 
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by  pegs  or  naUs ;  and  those  put  together  by  screws.  Sewed  boots  and 
shoes  are  mostly  made  in  Paris,  Nantes,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and 
Foug^res ;  pegged  boots  and  shoes  in  Paris,  Liancourt,  Romans,  Blois, 
and  Angers ;  while  those  made  with  screws  are  only  manufactured  in 
Paris.  Shoemakers  generally  use  ox  and  cow  hides  for  the  soles,  while 
the  upper  leathers  are  made  of  calf,  kid,  goat,  and  sheep  skins.  Woollen, 
silk,  and  wooUen  mixed,  cotton  and  linen,  and  elastic  fabrics,  are  also 
brought  into  use. 

France  produces  about  eight-teiiths  of  the  whole  amount  of  hides 
employed  for  making  soles,  five-tenths  of  the  calf  skins,  five-tenths  of  the 
kid  and  goat  skins,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  sheep  skins  used  for  upper 
leathers.  As  to  the  different  wooUen,  silk  and  woollen,  cotton  and  thread 
fabrics  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  they  are  nearly 
all  produced  in  France.  However,  only  five-tenths  of  the  mixed  fabrics 
of  wool  and  cotton,  and  eight-tenths  of  the  elastic  fabrics  used  in  shoe- 
making,  are  of  French  manufacture.  The  various  kinds  of  lining  are 
made  in  France.  No  machinery  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  those 
boots  and  shoes  which  are  made  to  order.  On  the  other  hand,  ready- 
made  boots  and  shoes  are  partly  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  those 
soles  which  are  made  with  pegs  and  screws  are  put  together  by  machin- 
ery. The  raw  materials  are  cut  out  by  means  of  paring-knives  and  cut- 
tiug-out  machines  of  various  kinds. 

The  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  are  divided 
into  three  classes — the  foremen,  receivers,  and  cutters.  The  proportion 
of  workmen  and  workwomen  working  in  their  own  homes  is  eighty-five 
to  the  hundred ;  the  rest  are  employed  in  the  manutactories.  Half  of 
the  people  employed  in  this  trade  are  women ;  their  work  consists  in 
binding,  tacking,  stitching,  and  joining  the  upper  portions.  Women 
earn,  on  an  average,  2  francs  per  day,  and  men  4  francs.  The  ready- 
made  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  in  France  carried  on  by  commercial  travel- 
lers, who  sell  to  the  provincial  dealers.  Commission  merchants  buy  for 
exportation.  The  average  price  of  good  boots  and  shoes  is  16  francs  for 
men,  8  francs  for  women,  and  6  francs  for  children;  the  commoner  sort 
of  boots  and  shoes  for  men  are  sold  on  an  average  at  8  francs,  for  women 
at  5  francs,  and  children  at  3  francs  a  pair.  These  productions  of  the 
French  trade  are  principally  exported  to  the  Levant,  North  and  South 
America,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  England,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 
Paris  alone  produces  boots  and  shoes  to  an  amount  of  100,000,000  francs ; 
the  provinces  also  contribute  largely  to  this  trade,  and  about  40,000,000 
francs'  worth  of  boots  and  shoes  are  exported. 

Since  1855  the  use  of  sewing  machines  for  the  putting  together  of  the 
upper  leathers  has  become  very  general,  and  the  various  other  mechan- 
ical means  for  saving'  labor  fere  being  employed  on  a  large  scale.  Work- 
men's wages  have  risen  20  per  cent,  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
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The  hair  trade  is  now  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  in  Paris 
that  hair  1b  particularly  well  prepared,  and  it  is  also  in  Paris  that  wige 
and  false  hair  are  made  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Hair  is,  in  France, 
chiefly  obtained  in  the  following  departments :  Puy  de  Dfime,  Cantal, 
Corrfeze,  Lozere,  Deux  Sevres,  Vienne,  Allier,  Manche,  C6tes  du  Nord, 
and  nie  et  VUIaine.  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Germany  also  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  human  hair.  A  great  deal  of  beautiful  hair  is  obtained  from 
the  convents.  The  hair  from  the  western  departments  is  superior  to  that 
from  the  south  and  midland  departments.  The  price  of  hair  not  pre- 
pared and  sorted  is,  on  an  average,  50  francs  the  kilogram;  but  in 
1865  it  rose  to  nearly  65  francs,  and  it  is  even  supposed  to  have  been 
sold  at  100  francs. 

In  these  productions  there  are  only  two  Muds  of  manufacture — that  of 
wigs,  fronts,  &c.,  and  that  of  false  plaits  and  curls.  The  beauty  of  the 
article  varies  according  to  the  skill  of  the  hair-dresser.  In  snch  matters 
the  form  is  everything.  The  condition  of  the  women  and  workmen 
employed  in  this  trade  is  becoming  better  every  day.  The  wages  have 
risen  considerably  during  the  last  few  years ;  the  working  hair-dressers 
now  earn  on  an  average  3  francs  a  day ;  those  women  who  are  employed 
in  making  f^lse  plaits,  &c.,  receive  on  an  average  2  francs  and  25  cent- 
imes per  day,  and  those  who  make  wigs,  &c.,  3  francs.  Hair-dressers 
deal  directly  with  the  public. 

The  hair  trade  is  carried  on  by  large  wholesale  buyers,  who  obtain  the 
hair  from  the  travellers  and  small  itinerant  dealers,  and  then,  after  its 
havingnndergone  different  preparations,  sell  it  to  the  hair-dressers.  The 
average  price  of  prepared  hair  is  140  francs  the  kilogram ;  wigs  cost, 
on  an  average,  40  francs  the  piece,  and  chignons  15  franca.  In  France 
are  sold  annually  68,000  kilograms  of  hair,  of  which  40,000  are  French 
and  20,000  from  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Germany;  8,000  kUograms  of 
refuse  hair  are  gathered  iu  the  hair-dressers'  rooms  and  other  different 
quarters.  Great  Britain,  America,  and  Russia  buy  from  Prance  30,000 
Idlograms  of  hair;  25,000  kHograms  are  employed  in  France  in 
making  wigs,  &c.,  and  about  13,000  are  export:ed  into  different  other 
countries.  During  the  last  few  years  a  great  many  new  kinds  of  fabrics 
in  which  to  implant  the  hair  for  the  making  of  wigs  have  been  invented. 
They  are  made  of  all  kinds  of  materials — silk  net,  cotton  net,  and  silk 
gauze ;  there  is  even  a  fabric  woven  of  white  hairs.  All  the  wigs,  plaits, 
&c,,  are  made  by  women,  as  well  as  the  watch-chains,  bracelets,  and 
other  fancy  articles  in  hair. 

CLASS  36.— JEWELRY  AND  ORNAMENTS. 

"The  articles  exhibited  in  this  class  form  two  principal  divisions,  and 

comprise:  1.  Fine  and  imitation  jewelry;  2.  Trinkets,  including  gold 
ornaments,  decorated  or  enriched  with  precious  stones  or  enamels ;  plated 
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jewelry;  copper  gilt  jewelry,  which  may  be  decorated  with  imitation 
pearls,  coral  work,  steel  and  black  ornaments. 

"According  to  the  distinction  made  in  France,  gold  and  silver  are  mere 
accessories  in  jewelry,  but  precious  stones  are  essential;  while  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  with  respect  to  trinkets  or  bijouterie,  (which  terma  do 
not  correspond  with  those  used  in  England.)  Paris  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  jewelry  and  ornament  trade  of  France ;  after  the  capital  city  comes 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  the  departments  of  Gantal,  Puy  de  D6me,  and 
Arifege,  Watch  cases  are  made  especially  at  BeBan9on.  The  lapidary 
trade,  both  for  precious  and  other  stones,  has  become  a  very  important 
branch  of  industry  in  the  Jura. 

"The  chief  materials  used  in  the  manufactures  of  jewelry  are  diamonds, 
precious  stones,  pearls,  or  imitation  gems.  The  prices  of  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones  are  very  variable,  on  account  of  weight,  color,  and  quality. 
The  principal  sources  are  India,  the  Indian  archipelago,  Siberia,  and  the 
central  regions  of  the  new  world.  The  raw  materials  of  byouterie  are : 
gold,  of  the  value  of  2,600  francs  the  kilogram ;  and  silver,  worth  300 
francs  the  kilogram.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  Australia, 
Siberia,  and  North  America,  The  jeweller  receives  the  cut  gems  from 
the  lapidary,  who,  from  his  experience,  is  enabled  to  add  greatly  to  their 
value.  The  cutting  is  performed  with  the  aid  of  a  mechanical  process. 
The  business  of  the  jeweller  is  to  mount  the  gems  or  other  substances^ 
his  trade  being  especially  one  of  taste.  The  workman  models  and  chases 
the  precious  metals,  and  enriches  them  with  enamels,  or  with  gems  or 
stones.  The  elements  employed  by  both,  such  as  the  bezels  or  settings, 
bodies  of  rings,  and  other  parts,  are  produced  with  the  aid  of  cutting 
presses,  rollers,  and  other  macMnes.  Plated  jewelry  work  is  executed, 
with  the  aid  of  machinery,  with  such  perfection  that  sheets  of  copper, 
upon  which  are  soldered  plates  of  gold  one-twelfth  the  thickness  of  the 
former,  are  transformed  into  ornaments  of  all  kinds  without  exhibiting  a 
trace  of  the  existence  of  copper.  In  these  trades,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  special  cases,  the  masters  rarely  employ  more  than  eight  or  ten 
workmen,  and  on  one-quarter  of  the  whole  work  alone  only  employ  one 
journeyman  and  apprentices.  The  operatives  sometimes  work  in  the 
shops  of  their  employers  and  sometimes  at  home ;  the  last-named  repre- 
senting about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  body.  Women  are  also  employed 
to  the  extent  of  about  20  per  cent.,  but  chiefly  in  polishing.  The  prin- 
cipal markets  for  the  exportation  of  jewelry  and  trinkets  are  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  the  United  States,  Bnml,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, England,  and  Bussia. 

"The  quantity  of  gold  annually  employed  by  the  jewellers  and  gold- 
smiths of  Prance  is  equal  to  17  tons,  and  of  the  value  of  i4,200,000  francs, 
(JS1,768,000.)  The  silver  amounts  to  89  tons,  of  the  value  of  17,800,000 
francs.  The  workmanship  adds  60  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
iO  per  cent,  to  that  of  silver.  The  total  value  of  the  production  is  there- 
fore 95,640,000  francs,  (£3,825,000.)    The  exports  of  gold  jewelry  are 
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equal  to  two  and  a  half  tons,  aud  of  the  commercial  value  of  10,400,000 
francs ;  and  of  silver,  work  to  eleven  and  a  hEdf  tons  of  the  value  of 
3,150,000  francs,  (£126,000.)  The  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  gems  are 
not  included  in  the  above  estimate.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by  1,250 
manufactnrers,  who  employ  20,500  persons,  of  whom  12,500  are  workmen, 
properly  so  called.  It  is  estimated  that  2,000  wholesale  dealers  and 
1,000  merchants  are  engaged  indirectly  in  disposal  of  the  produce  of  the 
trade. 

"  The  employment  of  machinery  has  become  general  since  1855,  and  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  production  without  detracting  from  the  perfection 
or  finish  of  the  work.  Plated  gold  jewelry  is  without  a  rival  abroad, 
and  enables  French  commerce  to  compete  with  the  low-standard  gold 
work  of  England  and  Germany.  The  formation  of  a  company  for  sweep- 
washing,  and  the  reduction  of  the  products,  the  initiation  of  a  syndical 
chMnber,  and  of  an  association  formed  of  masters  and  workmen,  have 
greatly  favored  the  progress  which  the  jewelrj'  trade  commenced  to 
make  in  1855," — Introduction  to  the  cla^s;  official  catalogue. 

ENGLISH  AHD  FRENCH  JEWELRY. 

The  principal  exhibitors  in  this  class  were  France  and  England.  In 
the  absolute  merit  of  the  goods  exposed — speaking  only  of  the  finer 
sorts — it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  excelled  the  other.  English 
jewelry,  in  accordance  with  English  taste  in  general,  is  characterized 
by  solidity  and  massiveness.  French  jewelry,  on  the  contrary,  aims  at 
lightness  of  effect  and  beauty  of  design.  The  English  try  to  malte  their 
precious  stones  secure;  the  French  to  make  them  fascinating  and  also 
secure.  The  precious  stones  of  a  piece  of  jewelry  are  let  into  smaU 
cells  cut  for  each  individual  stone  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  silver  or  gold. 
The  stones  when  inserted  into  these  have  to  be  secured  that  the  portion 
of  the  edge  of  the  stone  held  by  and  therefore  concealed  in  the  setting 
may  be  the  smallest  portion  possible  consistently  with  firmness  of  grip. 
To  avoid  the  vulgarity  of  heaviness  and  the  insecurity  of  lightness 
requires  the  nicest  skill.  Precisely  as  the  artist  triumphs  over  these 
difiSculties  does  he  produce  a  work  of  excellence  and  durabilitj". 

There  was  a  dazzhug  display  of  diamonds  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  French  court  where  the  exhibitors  were  together,  and  the  opi>ortu- 
nity  for  contrast  and  study  were  most  readily  commanded.  In  the 
English  section  the  exhibitors  occupied  httle  stalls  of  their  own  like  sen- 
try boxes,  and  isolated  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  their 
neighbors. 

The  productions  of  Mr.  Massin  and  Mr.  Froment  Meurice  were  remark- 
able for  perfection  of  workmanship  and  richness  of  materials.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  examples,  by  the  first-named  jeweler,  was  a  sprig  of 
wild  rose  executed  in  diamonds,  presenting  the  lightness,  the  suarity  of 
curve,  elasticity  of  bough,  and  other  characteristics  of  nature  itself.  In 
perfection  of  symmetry  and  radiant  simplicity  it  was  ahnost  faultless. 
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A  pair  of  earrings  shaped  as  rosebuds,  whereof  the  bud  was  a  pink 
pearl,  formed  an  exquisite  adjunct  to  a  parure  of  similar  treatment  rep- 
resenting a  rose  branch,  while  a  charmingly  rendered  water-lily  and  a 
cornflower  of  sapphires  and  diamonds  may  further  be  pointed  out,  as 
lovely  specimens  of  Mr.  Maasiu's  handling  of  the  forms  of  nature.  These 
works  were  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  jury  and  found  to  be  as  firm 
as  they  were  light  and  elegant 

The  value  of  Mr.  Meurice's  jewels  was  mainly  in  the  workmanship.  A 
head  ornament  of  colored  diamonds,  a  shell  with  a  sprig,  was  the  most 
elegant  and  probably  the  most  valuable  ornament  of  the  kind  in  the 
Exposition.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  match  colored  diamonds.  These 
were  extremely  well  mated  and  worked  up.  Among  them  were  some 
pink  diamonds,  which,  with  more  brilliancy,  had  almost  the  depth  and 
color  of  the  ruby.  There  were  also  green,  yellow,  and  brown  diamonds 
among  them. 

The  fashions  seem  once  more  to  incline  to  colored  gems.  Lemoine 
made  an  immense  display  of  dark  pearls  in  all  shades  of  green,  red,  pink, 
yellow,  aud  brown.    They  are  used  mainly  in  combination  with  diamonda. 

Boucheron,  another  maker  of  repute,  had  a  good  display  of  diamond 
jewelry.  A  single  pair  of  earrings  in  this  case  was  worth  $120,000  in 
gold.  They  were  set  with  simplicity,  but  each  weighed  23  carats.  The 
same  maker  exhibited  many  articles  where  the  skill  of  workmanship 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  material. 

■  In  a  different,  but  not  much  cheaper  way,  were  the  agates  and  rock 
crystals  of  Duron  set  in  the  style  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  his  school; 
works  of  art  that  woiUd  worthily  occupy  a  place  in  any  collection. 

In  an  adjoining  case  were  two  necklaces  of  half  crystalized  black 
diamonds,  a  mineral  phenomenon  little  known,  aud  remarkable  more  for 
its  rarity  than  beauty. 

The  jewels  of  the  Countess  of  Dudley,  exhibited  in  the  English  sec- 
tion, were  the  finest  in  the  Exhibition,  both  as  regards  the  size  aud  color 
of  the  stones  employed.  They  were  shown,  with  many  other  splendid 
specimens  of  work,  in  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Eoskell. 

Mr.  Harry  Emmanuel  and  the  other  British  makers  amply  sustained 
their  world-wide  reputations. 

The  effort  of  the  present  time  in  the  mannfecture  of  diamond  jewelry 
is  to  give  movements  to  the  different  parts  by  which  the  reflections  and 
refractions  are  increased. 

diamonh-cutting  establishment. 
The  illustration  of  the  processes  by  which  precious  stones  or  other 
■artificial  imitations  are  wrought  was  excellently  given  by  Mr.  Coster,  of 
Amsterdam,  who  had  a  diamond-cutting  factory  erected  in  the  Park, 
fitted  up  with  the  customary  machinery  and  occupied  by  his  regular 
workmen.  The  first  rough  taping  of  the  more  important  facets  of  the 
brilliant  is  performed  by  operating  with  two  diamonds  at  once,  each 
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firmly  secured  in  a  handle  and  brulamg  eacb  against  the  other,  angle 
against  angle.  The  dust  that  falls  from  the  stones  is  preserved  for  the 
subsequent  processes  of  grinding  and  polishing  those  facets  that  distin- 
guish the  many-sided  briUiants  from  the  dull  original  crystal  of  dia- 
mond. It  is  used,  mingled  with  oil,  on  a  flat  iron  disk,  which  revolves 
rapidly  by  means  of  steam  iwwer,  the  stone  being  laid  upon  tliis  disk  or 
wheel  and  pressed  upon  it  by  means  of  a  weighted  tool,  which  the 
attendant  watches  carefiilly.  SkUl  of  eye  and  hand,  only  attainable  by 
great  practice,  is  needed  for  this  work.  But  more  ctirious  still,  and 
requiring  equal  or  greater  skill,  is  the  cleavage,  or  splitting  of  the  stone. 
A  Httle  notch  is  scratched  in  the  diamond  by  means  of  a  knife  pointed 
with  the  same  material.  A  steel  blade  is  then  inserted  in  this  opening, 
and  a  tap  cleaves  the  stone  in  the  direction  required.  The  process  is 
rapid  and  based  on  mathematical  rules  which  govern  the  splitting  of 
the  stone.  The  diamond,  when  a  blow  is  struck  on  an  edged  tool  placed 
parallel  to  one  of  the  octahedral  feces  of  the  crystal,  readily  splits  in  that 
direction.  It  was  not  the  less  remarkaWe  to  see  the  process  so  aptly 
performed. 

There  were  other  objects  of  interest  in  Mr.  Coster's  exhibition.  For 
the  first  time  the  diamond  was  exhibited  side  by  side  with  the  minerals 
that  accompany  it  in  the  river-bed  of  Brazil;  and  there  were  very  rare 
examples  in  which  crystals  of  diamonds  were  included  within  a  mass  of 
quartz  crystals,  having  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  formed  simul- 
taneously with  the  diamond,  but  believed  by  some  of  the  mineralogists 
to  be  artificial  combinations.  But  the  most  extraordinary  curiosity  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Coster  was  a  rose-pink  diamond  of  some  29  carats,  endowed 
with  the  marvellous  property  of  becoming  perfectly  bleached  by  an 
exposure  of  some  four  minutes  to  the  effect  of  the  atmospheric  light.  It 
recovers  its  rose  color  at  a  gentle  heat  and  retains  it  for  any  length  of 
time  in  darkness. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  in  this  place  to  give  some  particulars  of 
Mr.  Coster's  Amsterdam  estabUshment,  which  employs  316  lapidaries, 
assistants  and  apprentices,  88  cutters,  and  21  splitters,  forming  an 
aggregate  of  425  workmen,  and  receiving  from  $5,000  to  |6,000  per  week 
for  wages.  The  annual  importation  of  the  diamond  in  the  rough  state 
amounts  to  nearly  1,000  pounds  troy.  Of  this  immense  quantity  Mr- 
Coster  has  received  nearly  half.  For  the  finer  varieties  of  diamond, 
averaging  in  weight  under  half  a  carat,  a  price  equivalent  to  $50  or  $55 
{always  in  gold)  a  carat  is  now  paid;  and  the  price  has  doubled  since 
1848,  at  which  date  $22  or  $25  would  have  purchased  diamonds  for 
which  $50  or  $55  have  to  be  paid  now.  Thus  a  diamond  of  2  carats 
weight,  worth  then  some  $150,  is  now  worth  from  $300  to  $350,  and  some- 
times more;  while  a  perfect  brilliant  of  4  carets  is  now  worth  from  $1,000 
to  $1,500.  When  JefMes  wrote  Ms  book  on  the  diamond,  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  a  carat  diamond  now  worth  $85  was  valued  at  $40. 

Two  of  the  three  great  existing  historical  diamonds  were  cut  by  Mr. 
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Coster.  These  were  the  Koh-i-noor,  of  103  carats,  and  the  Star  of  the 
South,  a  Braaiilian  stone,  sUghtly  brown  in  hue,  of  135  carats.  The 
third,  known  as  the  Pitt  or  Regent  diamond,  the  well-known  crown  jewel 
of  France,  weighs  135  carats,  and  was  cut  in  the  last  century. 

Among  the  curious  uses  of  diamonds,  rubiea,  and  other  flue  stones,  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  using  them  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  fine  wire. 
They  are  dnlled  to  the  requisite  diameter,  and  answer  the  purpose  better 
than  any  other  material.  Precious  stones  are  also  used  for  the  working 
points  of  watches,  for  pointing  drilling  machines,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. Indeed,  the  increased  price  of  the  diamond  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  fkct  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  tool  as  well  as  an  ornament. 
Thus,  while  it  is  superseding  steel,  steel  revenges  itself  by  stepping  into 
the  polite  domains  of  the  diamond.  It  has  even  created  a  sensation 
there.  Much  of  the  fine  steel  jewelry  exhibited  in  the  Exposition  was 
second  only  in  delicate  faceting  and  brUlianey  to  that  of  the  diamond 
itself. 

There  was  but  a  single  exhibitor  in  this  class  from  the  United  States- 
It  was  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  in  a  medium  style  of  cheap  jewelry 
the  United  States  can,  owing  to  the  great  use  of  machinery,  be  com- 
pared favorably  with  the  best. 

CLASS  37.— PORTABLE  ARMS. 

The  manufactures  included  in  this  class  form  three  distinct  series: 
1st.  Sportiing  and  gallery  fire-arms,  comprising  fowling-pieces,  rifles,  pis- 
tols, revolvers,  duck-guns,  blunderbusses,  and  military  arms  for  exporta- 
tion; 2d.  Side-arms  and  other  arms,  such  as  sabres,  swords,  foils,  poign- 
ards,  bayonets,  axes,  maces,  casques,  shields,  cuirasses,  &c. 

The  principal  centres  of  production  in  Erance: 

Ist.  For  fowling-pieces  and  highly-finished  fire-arms,  are  Paris  and  St. 
Etienne.  The  latter  place,  producing  the  largest  quantity,  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade.  Paris  is  famous  for 
its  highly-finished  arms.  Her  models  are  sought  by  all  nations,  and  the 
arms  produced  by  her  manufacturers  are  justly  renowned  for  the  finish 
of  the  work,  the  perfection  of  the  details,  and  the  elegance  of  the  forms. 

2d.  Military  arms  for  exportation  ace  produced  almost  entirely  by  the 
directors  of  the  factories  of  the  state,  at  St.  Etienne,  CliatteUerault, 
(Vienne,)  Tulle,  (Corr^ze,)  and  Mutaig,  {Bas  Bhin,)  and  by  private  makers 
in  Paris  and  Maubeuge,  (Nord;)  certain  detached  portions  are  made  at 
CharleviUe,  (Ardennes.) 

3d.  Swords  and  other  side-arms  are  made  at  Chattellerault,  Kingen- 
thal,  (Bas  Rhin,)  and  St.  Etienne,  but  the  whole  of  the  mountings,  scab- 
bards, and  accessories  are  produced  in  Paris,  where  they  form  a  special 
industry,  remarkable  for  artistic  workmanship  and  finish. 

4th.  The  manufecture  of  percussion  caps,  priming,  and  cartridges,  is 
confined  exclusively  to  the  metropolitan  departments  of  the  Seine  and 
Seine-et-Oise,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  five  or  six  manufecturers,  who  are 
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enabled  not  only  to  supply  the  entire  home  demand,  but  also  to  export 
a  considerable  quantity. 

The  iron  and  steel  employed  in  the  manufectiu^  of  fire  and  other  arms 
are  produced  on  French  soil.  For  the  finer  arms  the  iron  is  derived  from 
the  department  of  the  Vosges,  and  costs,  on  an  average,  66  francs  the 
100  kilograms,  (33  francs  the  hundred  weight.)  The  steel  comes  from 
Isfere  and  Loire,  and  costs  from  120  to  150  francs.  The  mountings 
and  accessories  of  swords  and  other  side-arms  require,  also,  copper,  horn, 
leather,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  silver,  gold,  and  other  materials.  Steel 
forms  the  chief  material  of  military  arms;  it  is  derived  fix)m  the  basin 
of  the  Loire,  at  Eive-de-gier  and  Ferminy,  and  is  delivered,  on  an  aver- 
age, at  96  francs  the  100  kilograms  for  cannons,  and  at  160  francs  for 
sabres,  bayonets,  and  cuirasses.  The  price  of  the  iron  employed  in  the 
making  of  military  arms  is  65  francs  the  100  kUograms.  Steel  forms 
about  three-fifths  of  the  material  of  the  arms  manufactured  in  France, 
and  its  amount  is  estimated  at  2,500  tons  -per  annum  for  all  kinds  of 
arms.  The  walnut  wood  used  for  gun-stocks  is  produced  at  Auvergne 
and  Poitou;  the  price  of  the  wood  when  cut  up  is  about  2  francs  per 
piece  for  military  arms,  said  8  francs  for  fowling-pieces.  Percussion  caps, 
priming,  and  cartridges  are  manufactured  with  Chihan  copper,  which, 
when  refined  and  rolled  out,  is  worth  in  France,  on  the  average,  250 
francs  the  100  kilograms.  Brass  wire  only  costs  335  francs.  The 
makers  of  these  articles  use  about  500  tons  of  copper  per  annum.  The 
fulminating  powder  is  composed  of  mercury,  from  the  mines  of  Spain, 
costing  5  francs  40  centimes  per  kilogram;  alcohol,  mineral  acids, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  chlorate  of  potash,  at  the  price  of  4  francs.  These 
last  materials  are  of  French  production.  The  making  of  cartridges 
absorbs  anntiaUy  200  tons  of  paper,  made  in  France,  and  costing  from 
60  francs  to  170  francs  the  100  kilograms.  Lastly,  the  materials  of 
felt  wads  cost  28  francs  the  100  kilograms. 

Machinery  occupies  daily  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  the  productJon 
of  the  barrel,  the  stock,  and  certain  other  parts  of  military  fire-arms. 
For  the  barrels,  the  principal  means  employed  are  the  tilt-hammer,  for 
fiiggoting  iron  and  steel;  rollers,  the  lathe,  and  slide-rest,  to  replace  the 
file;  driUing,  boring,  and  rifling  machines.  The  barrels  of  highly-finished 
arms  are  manufaetured  with  the  aid  of  the  same  machines  and  tools,  to 
which,  however,  must  be  added  the  soldering  furnace,  for  uniting  double 
barrels.  Lathes,  countersinking  tools,  and  planing  machines  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  stocks,  the  lock-plates,  and  other  portions  of 
military  arms.  Lastly,  the  use  of  machines  has  been  adopted  in  the 
making  of  revolvers,  which  have  been  in  great  demand  during  the  last 
few  years.  Hand-labor,  on  the  contrary,  is  stiU  employed  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  fitting  of  the  various  parts  of  arms.  The  same  is  the  case  as 
regards  highly-flnishedarms ;  and,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  barrel,  it  is 
easy  to  comprehend  that  the  application  of  machinery  would  be  almost 
impossible  in  the  case  of  elaborate  and  fancy  aons,  which  require  delicate 
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ornamentation  and  great  variety  in  the  form.  In  the  case  of  swords  and 
other  side-arms,  the  operationa  of  sharpening  and  mounting  are  also  per- 
formed by  hand.  This  portion  of  the  manufacture  which  partakes  of 
the  arts  of  the  engraver,  chaser,  gilder,  and  arm-goldsmith,  in  their 
highest  phases,  can  never  he  executed  ndthout  the  hand  of  man. 

Each  maker  of  percuseion  caps,  priming,  ajid  cartridges  has  his  OTvn 
peculiar  machines  and  materials.  These  are  driven  by  steam,  and  include 
cutting  and  stamping  presses,  rollers,  filling  machines,  &c. 

Men,  women,  and  children  are  employed  in  the  making  of  arms.  -  The 
mannfecture  of  percussion  caps,  and  particularly  of  cartridges,  employs 
a  large  number  of  women.  Generally  the  work-people  are  employed  in 
the  shops  of  the  manufacturers,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  latter,  a 
certain  number  work  at  home.  Some  are  paid  by  the  piece  and  others 
by  the  day.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  this  trade  is  about 
15,000.  The  arms  are  sold  generally  where  they  are  manufactured,  but 
especially  in  Paris  and  at  St.  Etienne.  Paris  is  the  principal  market ;  the 
armorers  there  supply  not  only  the  arms  called  Parisian,  but  also  many 
others  made  elsewhere,  and  which  are  sometimes  finished  by  Parisian 
workmen.  Paris  is  also  the  market  for  side-arms,  mounted  and  finished, 
for  the  oflaeers  of  the  army,  the  officials  who  wear  uniforms,  for  the  pro- 
vincial dealers  in  arms  and  military  equipments,  and  finally  for  exportar 
tion.  Paris  is  thus  the  great  d^St  for  arms,  as  well  as  for  cartridges. 
The  whole  production  of  arms,  cartridges,  &c.,  in  France  may  be  set 
down  at  about  15,000,000  fl-ancs  in  value.  This  amount,  of  which  St. 
Etienne  represents  about  6,000,000  francs,  may  be  divided  as  follows: 
Fire-arms  and  bayonets,  10,000,000  francs;  side-arms,  1,000,000  francs; 
caps,  priming,  and  cartridges,  4,000,000;  total,  15,000,000  francs. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  arms 
since  1855,  the  committee  note  the  following:  Planing  machines,  which 
^lowmore  perfect  workmanship  in  the  barrels,  as  regards  their  finishing 
and  boring;  the  many  improvements  made  in  the  methods  ofbreech-loa<:l- 
ing;  the  adoption  of  smaU  calibre  and  breech-loading  for  military  arms; 
the  use  of  cast  steel  in  place  of  iron  for  the  barrels  of  rifled  and  other 
arms;  and,  lastly,  the  introduction,  already  referred  to,  of  mechanical 
processes  which  tend  to  replace  manual  labor  more  and  more  every  day. 
England  and  America  preceded  France  for  some  time  in  these  respects; 
but  manufacturers  have  followed  boldly  the  examples  of  these  two  nations, 
and  march  in  their  footsteps  with  courage  and  success.  We  must  point 
out,  also,  the  introduction  of  more  ingenious  methods  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cartridges,  with  the  view  to  obtain  the  most  complete  and  effect- 
ive combustion. 

The  manufacture  of  arms,  considering  its  importance  and  the  amount 
of  trade,  is  not  yet  sufftciently  developed;  but  sensible  progress  has 
already  been  made,  and  the  impulse  which  circumstances  have  recently 
given  to  the  production  of  mihtary  arms  is  aiding  us  to  bridge  over  more 
rapidly  the  distances  which  separate  France  from  the  more  advanced 
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nations.  Moreover,  it  is  right  to  repeat  that,  in  the  matter  of  highly, 
finished  arms,  French  mannfaoturers  stand  in  the  first  rank;  it  defies  all 
competition  as  regards  artistic  taste,  elegance  of  form,  and  the  ability 
of  workmen.  Similar  superiority  is  also  to  be  noted  in  the  case  of 
priming  and  cartridges.  This  class  of  manufacture,  which  is  not  of 
French  origin,  and  not  yet  40  years  old,  has  gr»wn  with  great  rapidity, 
and  its  products,  which  have  nearly  doubled  since  1855,  are  sought  by 
all  nations,  on  account  of  their  perfection  and  low  price.  The  rapidly- 
increasing  use  of  breech-loading  arms,  and  the  improvements  which  are 
constantly  introduced,  are  opeatng  up  new  sources  for  this  manufacture, 
and  promise  it  an  almost  unlimited  field. — Alexander  Fouguier,  member  of 
the  committee  of  admission  of  elms  37. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  invention  of  portable  anus  was  almost 
coeval  with  the  creation  of  man,  inasmuch  as  the  term  means  anything 
from  a  stone,  or  club  cut  from  the  neighboring  thicket,  to  the  electric 
pistol,  which  does  not  even  put  a  murderer  to  the  trouble  of  pulling  the 
trigger.  To  make  a  weapon  that  would  protect  the  bearer  from  the 
onslaughts  of  wild  beasts  was  an  cM'ly  necessity.  He  did  it  rudely  at 
first,  but  improved  as  he  found  a  finer  beast — man — to  kill.  No  art  has 
made  such  rapid  strides  as  this,  and  no  art  has  left  behind  it  such  unques- 
tionable traces  of  its  growth  and  progress.  The  tUler  who  whistles  at 
his  plough,  in  our  western  lands,  turns  up  at  each  furrow  some  indica- 
tion that  a  race  less  agricultural,  but  vastly  more  belligerent,  has  pre- 
ceded him.  In  the  gallery  devoted  to  the  so-called  "history  of  labor" 
were  specimens  of  all  the  earher  weapons,  commencing  with  the  flint, 
and  progressing  rapidly  to  the  metal.  The  progress,  even  in  the  remote 
past,  was  rapid;  in  the  present  day  it  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
art.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  fire-arms.  Skill  can  never  be  abohshed, 
either  in  warfare  or  in  sporting;  but  a  very  small  amount  of  skill  is  all 
that  the  manufecturer  of  to-day  requires.  The  soldier  blazes  at  hia 
enemy  at  6,000  yards  until  he  "pots"  him,  or  undergoes  the  process  of 
being  "potted"  himself.  The  sportsman  pursues  his  covey  with  cart- 
ridges that  place  themselves  in  a  breech-loader,  and  require  nothing  at 
his  hands  except  a  touch  of  the  finger.  Well  may  Captain  Majendie, 
It.  A.,  bewail  this  state  of  things.  "It  is  impossible,"  says  this  officer, 
who  was  also  a  reporter  on  the  class,  "not  to  feel  that  the  interest 
which  has  hitherto  attached  to  this  class  of  arms  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  departed  since  the  general  adoption  of  breech -loading  rifles. 
The  occasions  henceforth  must  be  comparatively  rare  in  which  hand-to- 
hand  contests  will  be  possible."  This  opinion,  indeed,  found  practical 
expression  in  a  bayonet  exhibited  among  the  English  arms  by  Mr.  Scott 
Tucker.  It  was  hardly  half  the  length  of  the  present  bayonet,  and  Mr. 
Scott  Tucker  suggests  its  adoption,  on  the  distinct  ground  of  "the  chance 
of  crossing  bayonets  being  materially  lessened  by  the  introduction  of 
breech-loaders."  He  claims  for  it  the  advantages  of  being  comparatively 
lig'ht,  cheap,  strong,  handy  to  draw  and  return,  less  easily  parried,  quick 
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for  thrust  and  withdrawal,  free  ftom  chance  of  locking,  and  out  of  the 
way  when  sMrmishing, 

Of  swords  and  spears  and  hand-laoees  the  variety  was  almost  without 
limits.  Solingen,  as  of  yore,  distinguished  itself  in  these  branches. 
During  the  early  months  of  the  rebellion  Solingen  blades  were  regarded 
almost  as  articles  of  luxury;  they  commanded  extravagant  prices.  Here 
are  the  terms  upon  which  they  are  supplied  in  Europe:  An  English 
infantry  officer's  regulation  sword,  with  steel  scabbard,  may  be  obtained 
wholesale  for  22  francs;  a  French  line  officer's  sword,  for  2i  francs.  The 
process  by  which  the  Solingen  makers  impta^  to  their  sword  blades  a 
gilding  of  peculiar  permanence  is  said  to  be  a  secret;  so,  also,  with  the 
precise  combination  of  metals  used  in  "their  manufacture.  A  good  Sol- 
ingen blade  can  be  wound  round  the  body,  and  when  released  will 
straighten  absolutely.  The  blades  of  Toledo,  much  more  expensive,  do 
no  more. 

Swords  of  every  shape  and  quality  were  found  in  almiJst  all  the  sec- 
tions of  the  building,  remarkable  either  for  excellence,  cheapness,  or 
decoration.  Among  the  latter  class  may  be  included  neai'ly  all  weapons 
that  came  from  the  east.  Turkey,  for  instance,  had  no  fewer  than  102 
exhibitors,  and  about  the  same  number  of  articles. 

In  long-range  arms  of  precision  there  has  been  but  little  progress  made 
since  the  introduction  of  the  conical  gas-expanding  bullet  of  1855,  but  an 
inftnite  variety  of  small  improvements  have  been  introduced  for  the  bet- 
ter throwing  forth  of  the  projectile,  llie  American  rifles  were  consid- 
ered among  the  best  exhibited.  The  object  of  late  has  not  been  to  secure 
greater  length  of  range,  but  to  obtain  a  quicker  rate  of  discharge;  hence 
the  breech-loaders.  Weapons  of  this  mate  were  naturally  the  features 
of  the  Exhibition.  Twelve  years  ago  breech-loading  had  been  largely 
applied  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  sporting  guns,  but  it  has  not  been 
applied  to  any  considerable  extent  (except  in  Prussia)  to  rifles,  either  for 
military  or  sporting  purposes.  In  1867  it  was  the  accepted  principle  of 
all  military  arms.  The  battle  of  Sadowa  abolished  all  theories  on  the 
subject.  The  principal  result  showed  that  the  breech-loader  was  the 
most  deadly  weapon  on  that  memorable  day.  Every  government  is  now 
supplying  its  troops  with  new  pieces  on  this  plan,  or  altering  the  old 
ones  in  conformity  >fith  it.  Models  adapted  for  either  purpose  were 
exhibited  in  every  court.  The  superiority  of  the  breech-loaders  having 
been  accepted,  a  new  question  has  arisen,  namely,  whether  the  central 
fire,  or  the  pin  or  run  fire,  is  the  best.  It  is  a  matter  which  has  been  fully 
discussed  in  the  report  of  the  American  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  it. 

Nearly  all  the  small-arms  on  the  revolving  principle  were  made  in 
accordance  with  well-known  American  inventions.  The  American  dis- 
play of  these  weapons  was  very  good. 

A  novelty,  already  referred  to,  was  exhibited  in  the  American  depart- 
ment, consisting  of  a  gun  fired  by  electricity.    The  apparatus  is  concealed 
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in  the  stock.  It  is  claimed  for  thia  mode  of  ignition  that  there  will  be 
less  danger  in  preparing  the  cartridge,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  no  ful- 
minating powder,  and  that,  for  a  Uke  reason,  there  will  be  no  risk  la  the 
transportation  of  ammunition ;  also,  that  the  arm  cannot  be  fired  acci- 
dentally, and  that,  as  there  is  no  blow  of  the  hammer,  there  is  no  inevi- 
table deviation  in  the  aim  of  the  person  who  flres  the  piece.  The  rapidity 
of  fire  is  claimed  to  be  greater,  and  the  escape  of  gas  less,  than  in  other 
arms.    AU  these  points  hare  yet  to  be  proved  in  practice. 

Another  curiosity  was  a  muzzle-loading  cap  gun,  having  two  bullets 
for  each  barrel,  the  piece  having  two  barrels  and  four  hammers.  Bach 
barrel  is  loaded  with  two  charges  and  two  balls;  the  front  charges  are 
fired  by  the  front  set  of  hammers ;  when  these  have  been  fired,  the  sec- 
ond pafr  of  hammers  are  brought  into  play  to  fire  the  hinder  charges. 
The  manufacturer  claims  that  there  is  no,  danger  of  the  first  charge 
exploding  the  second. 

And  still  a  last  curiosity  was  a  shield  in  the  EngUsh  collection,  from 
which  projects,  in  place  of  a  spike,  the  muzzle  of  a  breech-loading  pistol. 
These  shields  formed  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  body-guard  of  Henry 
Vni,  dated  1530. 

CLASS  38.— TKAVBLUNG  AISTD  CAMP  EQUIPAGES. 

This  class  includes  four  principaJ  divisions,  which  again  include  many 
distinct  industries. 

The  first  division,  camp  equipage,  comprises  two  branches:  Articles 
for  soldiers  and  articles  for  officers;  for  agents  and  workmen  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  railways,  of  the  canal  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
&c.,  and  scientific  explorers  and  travellers.  During  the  Crimean  war 
the  French  government  caused  a  great  number  of  tents  and  other 
objects  to  be  made,  which  served  first  for  that  war  and  afterwards  in  the 
Italian  campaign.  Since  that  time  the  demand  has  been  arrested  in  that 
quarter;  but  foreign  governments  buy  their  camp  equipage  of  French 
manufacturers,  and  this  trade  amounts  on  an  average  to  about  5,000,000 
francs  per  annum.  As  regards  equipments  for  ofSeers,  agents  and  others, 
the  trade  amounts  to  2,500,000  or  3,000,000  francs,  principally  for  abroad. 

The  second  series,  travelling  equipments,  is  divided  into  three  branches : 
Articles  in  iron  work,  leather  trunks  and  portmanteaus,  wooden  chests 
and  ladies'  travelling  bags.  Fifteen  years  since  the  first-named  articles 
were  all  imported ;  at  present  the  home  manufecture  supplies  aU  demands, 
and,  out  of  aproduction  whichrepresents  about  1,200,000  francs  per  annum, 
about  one-fifrh  is  exported.  The  manufacture  of  leather  trunks  and  woodep 
boxes,  which  took  its  rise  in  France  about  thirty  years  since,  has,  since  the 
opening  of  railways,  assumed  an  importance  which  grows  every  day.  The 
value  of  the  trade  amounts  to  5,000,000  francs  a  year,  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  production  is  exported.  Twelve  years  since  the  manufac- 
ture of  ladies'  leather  bags  was  unknown  in  France.  It  soon  afterwards 
was  established,  and  has  since  grown  with  considerable  rapidity.    The 
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value  of  the  mamifacture  is  8,000,000  francs  per  aniiimi,  of  which  three- 
fourths  are  exported. 

The  third  series,  sporting  equipments,  includes,  besides  the  articles 
which  come  properly  under  that  denomination,  certain  other  items, 
among  which  are  water-proof  and  waxed  cloths.  This  class  of  manu- 
factm-ea,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  St.  Sylvain  (Calvados),  has  followed  a 
constantly  increasing  rate  for  several  years.  The  mannfacture  amounts 
to  1,000,000  francs  per  annum,  and  one-third  of  the  whole  is  exported. 
The  trade  in  oiled  and  water-proof  cloths  is  not  very  old  in  France,  but 
at  the  present  moment  the  production  not  only  suffices  for  all  demands 
of  the  home  markets,  but  allows  three-fifths  to  be  exported.  The  raw 
materials  employed  in  the  construction'  of  the  above-named  articles  are 
cloths  and  drills,  which  are  produced  in  the  departments  of  the  Iford, 
Sarthe,  Orne,  and  Mayenne;  leather,  wMch  is  furnished  chiefly  &om 
Paris;  card-board,  principally  supphed  &om  Lyons;  poplar  wood,  which 
comes  tcom  various  parts  of  France ;  and  linen  tissues,  the  produce  of  the 
Nord,  Seine  Inferieure,  Haut  Ehin,  and  Ehdne. 

Hand  labor  predominates  in  the  manufacture  of  camp,  travelling  and 
sporting  equipages,  but  machines  have  been  used  for  a  long  time  to  per- 
form the  sewing,  especially  in  the  case  of  tents  and  bags,  and  their 
employment  has  greatly  reduced  the  market  price,  and  at  the  same  time 
allowed  a  production  of  four  times  the  quantity  in  the  space  of  time. 
The  greater  part  of  the  workmen  are  engaged  in  the  shops  of  the  manu- 
facturers, but  a  certain  portion  work  at  home.  Women  are  employed, 
particularly  in  the  tent  trade.  In  Paris  those  who  work  the  machines 
earn  irom  3  to  i  francs  a  day;  others  only  realize  from  2  francs  to  2 
francs  50  centimes.  The  men  earn  from  5  to  6  francs.  The  ironworkers 
obtain  5  to  8  francs.  In  the  other  branches  the  wages  varj^  from  4  to  6 
francs  for  the  men,  and  from  2  francs  50  centimes  to  3  francs  50  centimes 
in  the  case  of  the  women.  The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
trade  is  between  3,600  and  4,000;  during  the  Crimean  war  the  number 
was  as  high  as  10,000.  Paris  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  centre  of 
manufacture  for  camp  and  travelhng  equipments.  In  the  departments 
some  towns,  such  as  Lyons,  Toulouse,  and  Tours,  a  few  makers  can  be 
found,  but  they  are  very  limited  in  number  and  work  principally  to  order. 
The  distribution  of  the  trades  connected  with  the  production  of  sporting 
requisites  has  been  already  shown. 

It  wUl  have  been  seen,  by  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  raw 
materials  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  articles  which  come  under 
Class  38  are  almost  exclusively  of  home  production.  The  value  of  the 
tlade  amounted  in  the  year  1865  to  about  25,000,000  francs,  and  one-half 
of  the  amount  produced  was  exported.  The  date  of  the  commencement 
of  these  various  branches  of  industry  is  but  recent;  they  had  scarcely 
arisen  at  the  time  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1855.  Since 
that  period,  however,  they  have  developed  rapidly;  and,  at  the  present 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  inq»rovemeuta  brought  to  bear  in  every  part 
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of  the  manufacture  and  tlie  good  taste  and  tinish  of  the  articlea,  France 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  rivals  whatever,  and  can  even  cope  with 
them  in  their  own  markets. 

The  fourth  series  comprises  blankets  and  rugs.  This  trade,  although 
confined  to  a  small  number  of  houses,  has  assumed  very  great  import- 
ance in  France,  and  employs  a  considerable  number  of  workmen.  The 
trade  not  only  suppUes  the  home  market,  but  exports  a  part  of  its  pro- 
ductions. The  chief  materials  used  are  wool  and  cotton;  hair  of  differ- 
ent kinds  is  also  employed,  but  there  are  no  examples  of  this  in  the  Exhi- 
bition. Wool  performs  the  most  important  part  in  the  manufacture.  That 
of  France  is  the  most  esteemed,  but  wool  from  Africa,  the  Levant,  and 
La  Plata  is  also  employed.  Algerian  wool  is  capable  of  being  bleached 
to  almost  absolute  whiteness,  but  its  quality  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
France.  The  manufacture  of  white  woollen  blankets  presents  gieat  dif- 
ficulties ;  hke  that  of  cloth,  it  has  to  pass  through  all  the  oi)erations  of 
spinning,  bulling,  &c,,  without  possessing  the  resource  of  dressing  to 
remedy  imperfections.  The  employment  of  cotton  blankets  is  less  com- 
mon, but  the  simplicity  of  the  method  of  manufacture  and  the  moderate 
price  of  the  raw  material  gives  them  a  special  interest,  as  coming  within 
the  means  of  the  less  wealthy  classes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
manufacture  of  railway  rugs  is  not  represented  by  French  producers, 
especially  as  that  industry,  which  has  become  very  important,  is  essen- 
tially remarkable  for  the  improvements  that  have  been  introduced,  and 
which  give  the  productions  incontestable  practical  advantages  over  those 
of  other  countries. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  French  articles  in  this  class,  but  consider- 
ing the  importance  that  travelling  has  assumed  of  late  years,  and  never 
more  so  than  in  1867,  the  competition,  if  it  can  be  dignified  by  the  name, 
was  strikingly  poor.  There  was  no  novelty  worthy  of  record.  America 
had  nine  exhibitors,  among  them  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
United  States  army,  who  exhibited  the  material  in  use  for  transportation, 
clothing,  and  equipment  in  camp  and  in 


CLASS  39.— TOYS. 

"Class  39  comprises:  1.  Automatons,  (mechanical  figures  and  ani- 
mals.) 2.  Toys  in  general,  including  an  immense  variety  of  articles,  of 
which  dolls  form  the  most  important  branch,  and  among  which  may 
be  mentioned,  besides  kitchen  utensils,  dinner  and  tea  things,  card-board 
boxes  and  other  articles,  dressed  figures,  animals  and  arms.  The  greater 
number  of  toys  are  manufactured  in  Paris.  The  common  wooden  play- 
things form  the  special  trade  of  the  town  of  Liesse,  Aisne.  Limoges  sup- 
pUes the  China  services,  which  are  ornamented  in  Paris ;  at  Nevers  and 
Sarrequemines  are  made  these  same  articles  la  various  kinds  of  earthen- 
ware. The  manufacture  of  the  different  kinds  of  toys  necessitates  the 
use  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  raw  material  known,  and  the  co-opera- 
lOUB 
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tion  of  nearly  every  trade.  Nearly  all  the  Paris  toys  are  made  by  hand, 
by  men  and  women ;  children  are  not  employed,  being  unable  to  bestow 
upon  the  work  the  excessive  patience  and  minute  attention  which  it 
demands.  Catting  and  stamping  presses  and  lathes  are  used  for  the 
metal  and  wooden  toys.  Few  makers  employ  more  than  20  work-people. 
In  Paris,  the  larger  niimber  of  the  men  work  at  the  shops ;  the  number 
of  women  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  men.  The  making  of  dolls' 
clothes  alone  occupies  several  hundred  women,  of  whom  half  work  at 
home.  The  wages  are,  on  an  average,  i  francs  a  day  for  men,  and  from 
1  franc  75  centimes  to  2  francs  a  day  for  women.  The  makers  deliver 
their  products  to  the  retail  dealers  and  to  agents  for  exportation.  Very 
few  among  them  export  directly  to  other  countries.  The  manufiieture  of 
small  wares  occupies  about  2,200  people,  and  business  is  done  in  it  to 
the  amount  of  10,500,000  to  11,000,000  francs  (£440,000)  a  year,  of  which 
two-flftlis  are  realized  by  the  exportation  trade.  The  toy  manufacture 
is  making  rapid  progress ;  the  models  are  more  varied  and  have  more 
taste  and  elegance ;  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  work  and  the  prices 
have  nevertheless  diminished.  Automatons  and  mechanical  playthings 
have  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  the  singing  birds  are  made 
to  imitate  nature  so  far  as  to  deceive  the  most  practiced  ear.  Certain 
instructive  toys,  moved  by  electricity,  can,  without  danger,  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  children.  Numbers  of  doUs  are  made  whose  trousseaux 
show  so  much  taste  and  are  so  elegant,  that  they  are  constantly  used  by 
dress  and  bonnet  makers  as  tyi>es  of  Parisian  toilettes." — From  the  trans- 
lation of  the  off£ial  catalogue — France. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the  above  resumS,  except  that 
the  few  exhibitors  in  other  countries  seldom  rivalled  and  never  excelled 
the  French  makers. 
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GROUP  V. 

PHODUCTS,  RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED,  OF   MIN- 
ING INDUSTRY,  FORESTRY,  ETC. 

CLAaa40.  Mining  AND  Metalluboy.— Class  41.  Pkodiicts  of  the  Ccltivatiqn  op 
Forests  anb  op  the  Trades  appertaining  thereto.— Class  42.  Products  op 
Shooting,  Fishing,  and  of  the  Gathering  or  Fruits  obtained  without  culti- 
vation.—Class  43.  Agricultural  Products  (not  used  as  food)  easily  Pre- 
served.—Class  44,  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Products.— Class  45.  Speui- 
MEKS  of  the  Chemical  Processes  for  Bleaching,  Dyeisg,  Piunting.  and  Dress- 
ing.— Class  46.  Leather  and  Skins. 

CLASS  40— MEONG  AND  METALLURGY. 

This  class  included : 

Collections  and  specimens  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  ores,  ornamental 
stones,  marble,  serpentine,  onyx,  hard  rocks,  refractory  substances,  earths 
and  days. 

Various  mineral  products ;  sulphur,  rock  salt,  salt  from  salt  springs, 
bitumen  and  petroleum. 

Specimens  of  fuel  in  its  natural  state  and  carbonized;  compressed 
coal- 
Metals  in  a  crude  state;  pig  iron,  iron,  steel,  east  steel,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  zinc,  &c. ;  alloys. 

Products  of  washing  and  refining  precious  metals,  of  gold-beating,  &c. 

Electro-metallurgy ;  objects  gilt,  sdvered,  or  coated  with  copper  or 
8t«el  by  galvanic  process. 

Products  of  the  working  of  metals;  rough  castings,  beUs,  wrought 
iron,  iron  for  special  purposes,  sheet-iron  and  tin  plates,  iron  plates  for 
casing  ships  and  constructions,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  sheets. 

Manufactured  metals ;  blacksmiths'  work,  wheels  and  tires,  unwelded 
pipes,  chains,  &c. 

Wire-drawiiig ;  needles,  pins,  wire- work  and  wire  gauze;  perforated 
sheet  iron. 

Hardware,  iron-mongery,  edge  tools,  copper,  tinware,  &c. ;  other  metal 
manufactures. 

As  almost  all  the  countries  that  participated  in  the  Exposition  were 
able  to  send  raw  materials,  the  number  of  exhibitors  in  this  daas  was 
very  great,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list,  which  shows  the  number 
of  exhibitors  from  each  country  of  importance: 

France 349  |  Belgium 104 

Algeria 33     Prussia 515 

Holland 7  II  Hesse 2 
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Bavaria 25 

Wurtemberg 9 

Austria 182 

Switzerland 14 

Spain 183 

Portugal 39 

Greece 79 


Sweden 97 

Norway 19 

Bussia 91 

Italy 2Q2 

Turkey 210 

United  States 68 

Great  Britain 137 


Colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain : 

Barbadoes 3  ;  Newfoundland 12 

Canada 68  j  Nova  Scotia 22 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 8  i   Queensland 10 

Malta 6  ,   South  Australia 17 

Natal 15  '  Victoria 6 

It  should  he  observed  that  in  the  case  of  Prussia,  aud  perhaps  some 
of  the  other  countries,  each  mine,  or  company,  or  individual  furnishing 
specimens  of  minerals  to  the  coDectlons  was  enumerated  as  an  exhibitor, 
thus  repeating  mauy  times  the  same  product.  K  the  names  of  all  the 
donors  to  the  collections  flx>m  the  United  States  had  been  sent  in,  the  Ust 
would,  in  like  maimer,  amount  to  many  hundreds. 

In  neatness  and  careful  preparation  the  Prussian  mineral  collection 
was  the  finest  in  the  Exposition.  The  specimens  were  all  rather  large, 
but  were  uniformly  trimmed  and  weU  arranged.  The  whole  was  illns- 
trated  by  numerous  well  drawn  and  colored  maps  and  sections  of  mines, 
and  by  models  of  furnaces.  The  collection  comprised  the  i)roduets  of 
the  mines  and  quarries  of  the  country,  and  was  systematized  and  arranged 
under  the  orders  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  public  works  by  Doctor 
Wedding,  mining  engineer,  who  received  a  silver  medal  from  the  jury  as 
a  recognition  of  liis  labors.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  special  printed 
catalogue.  The  principal  minerals  shown  were  coal,  iron  ores,  copper 
ores,  and  argentiferous  lead  ores.  The  salt  mhies  of  Staasfurt  were  repre- 
sented by  a  quantity  of  the  salt  cut  from  the  mine  in  large  blocks  and 
built  up  in  the  Exposition  building  into  the  shape  of  a  half  dome.  A  very 
interesting  series  of  salts  of  potash  found  above  the  salt  bed  were  also 
shown.  These  potash  salts  are  now  largely  used  for  the  preparation  of 
manures  and  for  other  purposes  requiring  potash.  The  supply  is  be- 
heved  to  be  practically  inexhaustible,  and  it  has  already  greatly  dimui 
ished  the  demand  for  wood  ashes. 

Spain  made  an  exceedingly  interesting  exhibit  of  its  ores  in  a  building 
erected  specially  for  the  purpose  and  for  the  agricultural  products,  in 
the  Park.  The  prominent  objects  were  blocks  of  cinnabar  from  thefemous 
mine  of  Almaden,  which  is  still  largely  worked. 

In  the  Eussian  section  there  was  an  interesting  suite  of  models  of 
famous  meteorites,  and  many  pepites  and  nuggets  of  native  platinum  ftom 
the  Siberian  mines  of  Prince  Demidoff.  The  display  of  wrought  and  sheet 
iron  was  very  good,  but  the  chief  attraction  was  the  variety  of  rough 
and  polished  precious  stones,  and  large  vases  and  eandelabras  made  of 
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malachite,  jasper  and  rhodonite,  (described  more  particularly  under  dass 
15,  Group  in.} 

Among  other  notable  objects  was  a  mass  of  beautiful  maJachite,  very 
solid,  weighing  over  two  tons,  from  the  mine  of  Prince  Demidoff.  This 
mine  was  discovered  ia  1814  and  has  yielded  35,000  pounds  of  malachite, 
about  700  tons  since  1840,  besides  a  large  amount  of  copper.  A  mass  of 
native  copper  sent  from  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  Siberia,  and  weighing  about 
1,500  pounds,  much  resembles  the  specimens  from  Lake  Superior,  and 
like  them  contains  some  native  silver.  The  most  remarltable  exhibit 
of  graphite  was  made  by  J.  P.  Alibert,  of  Mount  Batougol,  near  Irkoutsk, 
Siberia.  A  large  glass  case  was  filled  with  blocks  of  the  graphite  cut 
and  fashioned  into  various  forms  and  exhibiting  a  line  polish. 

MINBEALS   FROM   THE   UHITBD   STATES. 

The  mineral  exhibition  of  the  United  States  was  very  creditable.  The 
coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver,  and  the  petro- 
leums of  Pennsylvania  and  California,  were  all  represented.  Among  the 
iron-ores  may  be  noted  a  large  mass  from  the  Iron  mountain  of  Missouri, 
blocks  from  Lake  Superior,  and  masses  from  the  iron  region  of  Lake 
Champlain.  There  was  also  a  large  representation  of  our  limonite  ores, 
and  of  the  flranklinite  from  New  Jersey.  The  recently  discovered  ilacJc 
band  iron  ore  was  there  also,  and  was  doubtless  thought  by  most  persons 
to  be  coal,  it  is  so  black  and  coal-like  in  appearance.  This  ore  is  said  to 
form  a  bed  five  feet  thick  directly  below  the  anthracite  coal,  or  only  150 
feet  from  it.  It  contains  39  per  cent,  of  iron  and  35  of  combustible  matter. 
Its  enormous  value  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Several  large  and  very  rich  masses  of  silver  ore  from  the  Poorman  lode, 
Idaho,  attracted  much  attention,  and  received  recognition  from  the  jury 
by  the  award  of  the  gold  medal.  These  masses  occupied  the  summit  of  a 
pyramidal  mass  of  ores  in  which  were  found  blocks  of  iron  ore  from  Mis- 
souri Iron  mountain  and  Lake  Superior,  copper  and  ingots  from  Lake 
Superior,  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  silver  ore  ti-om  California,  and  rock-salt 
fi^m  Louisiana. 

The  copper  of  Lake  Superior  was  well  represented  by  specimens  of  the 
crystallized  metal  and  of  the  minerals  which  accompany  it,  sent  by  Mr. 
Bigelow  of  Boston. 

The  gold-bearing  quartz  of  California,  and  the  ores  of  copper,  quick- 
silver, lead,  iron,  manganese,  and  other  metals,  together  with  the  salt, 
borax,  sulphur,  coal,  and  petroleum  from  the  same  State,  were  exhibited 
by  A  collection  classified  and  sent  forward  by  W.  P.  Blake,  the  State 
commissioner,  and  which  received  a  silver  medal.  The  gold  ores  of  Col- 
orado were  shown  by  a  large  and  brilliant  collection  arranged  by  J",  P. 
Whitney,  of  Boston,  commissioner  from  the  Territory,  who  received  a 
gold  medal  for  the  display. 

The  Chester  Iron  Company,  of  Massachusetts  made  a  very  interesting 
exhibit  of  the  ores  of  iron  and  emery,  with  the  associated  minerals  irom 
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Chester,  Massachusetts.  This  emery  was  discovered  a  few  years  since 
by  Dr.  C.  T,  Jaokson,  of  Boston,  in  tlie  ores  of  the  company,  and  it  is  now 
largely  explored.  Tlie  j  ury  signalized  the  value  of  this  emery,  and  of  the 
discovery,  by  awarding  a  silver  medal  tfl  the  company  and  a  ^ver  medal 
to  Dr.  Jackson  as  the  discoverer. 

The  minerals  of  the  United  States  section  were  catalogued  by  Mr. 
D'Aligny,  commissioner,  to  whom  the  jury  awarded  a  silver  medal. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Wrought  iron,  in  all  its  forma,  figured  iM'gely  in  this  department  of 
the  exhibition.  Enormous  bars,  plates,  and  girders  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  English,  French,  Russian,  and  Prussian  sections.  The  iron  ores  of 
Sweden  were  represented  by  large  blocks  which  formed  the  base  of  a 
pyramid  of  iron  bars  and  rods,  square,  round,  and  twisted, 
with  samples  of  the  various  grades  of  pig  iron  and  bars  of  steel. 

The  manufactures  of  the  cast-steel  works  of  P.  Krupp,  in  Esseu,  Prus- 
sia, were  represented  by  a  cast-steel  ingot,  locomotive  tires,  railway 
axles,  junction  rings  for  steam  boilers,  crank  shafts  for  marine  steam 
engines,  and  plates  or  girders,  besides  several  breeeh-loadlng  rifled  guns, 
all  of  cast  steel. 

The  ingot  of  steel  is  the  largest  ever  made.  It  is  about  10  feet  high 
and  56  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  40  tons.  The  upper  end  of  the 
block  is  forged  into  an  octagonal  8liai>e,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  forged 
under  a  50-ton8  hammer  into  a  marine  crank  shaft.  Cast-steel  tires  for 
locomotives  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  manufactures  of  this 
establishment.  Kearly  40,000  are  made  each  year.  They  are  all  forged 
out  of  ingots  without  welding.  This  is  accomplislied  in  the'  following 
manner:  The  ingots  are  first  forged  out  into  long  plates,  from  which 
rectangular  pieces  of  the  weight  of  the  intended  tires  are  cut  off.  A  slit 
is  then  made  in  the  centre  of  these  pieces  and  the  opening  is  enlarged 
by  wedges  until  a  ring  is  formed,  and  this  ring  is  ultimately  worked  into 
a  tire  in  a  rolling  mill. 

One  great  attraction  of  the  Exposition  was  the  enormous  steel  gun 
from  this  establishment.  This  was  210  inches  long,  14  inches  bore,  and 
weighed  50  tons.  It  is  intended  for  the  arming  of  coast  batteries  to 
defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  plated  ships.  It  required  sixteen  months' 
work  day  and  night  to  complete  this  monster  gun. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Knipp  cover  about  450  acres,  200  of  which  are  roofed 
over.  He  employs  8,000 "men,  and  2,000  more  at  the  iron  and  coal  mines. 
The  value  of  the  yearly  production  of  these  works  is  said  to  be  over 
$7,500,000. 

The  exliibition  made  by  the  Bochum  Company,  Westphalia,  is  also 
eseeedingly  interesting.  Four  bells  of  cast  steel  weigh,  respectively, 
1,800,  4,500,  9,000,  14,750  kilograms.  The  largest  is  nearly  10  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth.  This  company  also  show  a  string  of  22  car- 
wheels  all  cast  in  one  piece  connected  at  the  hub,  the  whole  weighing 
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nearly  10,000  kilograjus;  and  also  the  cylinder  of  a  locomotive  engine 
witli  steam  pipes  and  box  and  flanges,  complete  in  one  piece  of  solid  cast 
steel  as  it  came  from  tUe  mould. 

Tlie  exhibitions  of  steel,  iron,  &c.,  in  the  French  department  were 
remarkably  fine  and  complete.  The  largest  ingot  of  cast  steel  weighed 
25,000  kilogram,  or  about  half  as  much  as  the  great  Krupp  ingot. 
Beautifully  finished  steel  cannon  and  fittings  were  shown  in  connection 
with  thick  armor  plates  for  ships,  some  of  which  had  been  indented 
by  pointed  shot  from  heavy  rifled  guns.  These  gons  and  steel  ingots 
were  placed  in  buildings  in  the  Park,  where  a  great  variety  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  iron  and  steel  works  were  arranged  together. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in  the  whole  Exposition  was  the 
collection  of  ornamental  iron  castings  from  the  foundries  of  Diu'enne  at 
Sommevoire,  consisting  of  bas-reliefs,  busts,  statuettes,  and  figures  of 
the  size  of  life.  The  success  which  has  there  been  attained  in  the  repro- 
duction of  fine  works  of  art  is  wonderful.  The  castings  are  beautifully 
smootli  and  sharp,  and  when  covered  with  copper,  by  the  galvano-plas- 
tic  process,  they  have  the  appearance  and  durability  of  bronze. 

In  the  English  section,  Messrs.  Johnson,  Mattliey  &  Co.,  of  London, 
exhibited  an  extensive  collection  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  large 
stills  made  from  platinum  for  the  use  of  manufacturers  of  sulphuric 
acid.  One  of  these  stills  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  concentrate  eight 
tons  of  acid  a  day,  and  was  valued  at  $12,500,  These  stills  are  made 
without  joints,  soldered  with  gold  as  formerly,  the  joints  having  been 
formed  by  autogenous  soldering.  There  was  also  shown  in  the  same 
case  an  ingot  of  platinum  forged  into  one  mass  large  enough  to  make  a 
five-ton  still.  The  collection  contained  many  of  the  rarest  metals,  such 
as  ruthenium,  osmium,  iridium,  &c.  The  total  value  of  the  exhibit  was 
estimated  at  $100,000, 

CLASS  41.— FOREST  PEODTJCTS  AND  IMDUSTRIES. 

The  collectiona  of  specimens  of  forest  trees,  of  timber,  boards,  and  of 
ornamental  wood,  were  very  extensive.  France,  Austria,  Canada,  Norway^ 
and  Sweden,  Bussia,  Brazil,  and  Australia  were  the  principal  exhibitors. 
Austria,  by  the  Administrations  of  the  forests  of  the  different  states,  sent 
the  trunks  of  oak,  fir,  pine,  and  other  trees,  with  a  great  variety  of 
planks,  boards  and  timber  for  building  purposes.  The  trunks  of  the 
large  trees  were  sawed  into  lengths  convenient  for  transportation^  and 
were  afterwards  united  upon  the  ground.  The  great  size  of  these  objects 
prevented  their  being  received  into  the  buildings,  and  they  were  placed 
in  a  group  together  in  the  Austrian  section  of  the  Park, 

The  exportation  of  Austrian  woods  is  increasing,  and  has  already 
reached  the  total  value  of  75,000,000  francs.  Full  statistics  are  given  in 
a  brochure  prepared  under  the  orders  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and 
jiohtical  economy,  and  entitled  "Les  Eichesses  forestiferes  del'Autriche 
et  leur  exportation"  Vienna,  1867. 
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The  Canadian  exhibit  attracted  mueli  attention  by  tlie  size  of  the  hewed 
timbers  of  flr  and  pine,  and  the  beauty  of  the  specimen  slabs  of  the  wal- 
nut, maple,  oak,  ash  and  other  forest  trees.  This  collection  -was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  AbM  Brunet,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  complete  descriptive  catalogue,  forming  a  pamphlet  of  64pagea.  'A  gold 
medal  was  awarded  by  the  jury. 

The  Brazilian  woods  were  tasteftdly  arranged  in  a  room,  with  the  walls 
and  ceiling  painted  in  imitation  of  the  forests  of  the  country. 

The  saw-mills  and  lumbermen  of  N'orway  and  Sweden  united  in  send- 
ing samples  of  their  sawed  and  planed  lumber  suitable  for  building. 
There  are  in  Norway  3,300  saw-mills,  and  the  annual  production  of  lum- 
ber is  said  to  be  worth  about  $12,000,000.  The  exports  in  1865  reached 
a  value  of  45,600,000  &ane&— about  $9,120,000.  A  Uttle  over  oue-half  of 
these  exports  consist  of  sawed  lumber,  and  the  remainder  is  in  the 
form  of  logs  and  tiinbers;  the  latter  are  sent  chiefly  to  Holland  and 
England. 

The  State  of  California  foiled  to  send  the  cross-section  ,of  the  great 
tree  Sequoia  gigantea,  as  proposed.  It  was  found  that  a  cross-section  of 
a  tree  30  feet  in  diameter  would  weigh  several  tons,  and  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  transported  from  the  forest  in  season  for  the  exhibition- 
There  were  several  samples  of  a  beautiful  ornamental  wood  from  that 
State,  a  species  of  «r&M(Ms,the"madrona''oT  "laurel,"whichwereremark- 
able  for  their  beauty  of  grain.  An  ornamental  door  made  of  this  wood 
by  J..  D.  Boyd,  of  San  Francisco,  was  very  beautifiil  in  this  respect,  and 
also  in  finish.  There  were  contribntions  from  the  States  of  Illiuois, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin. 

FOKESTS  OF  PBAHCE. 

The  French  exhibition  was  beautifully  arranged  m  a  saloon  of  gallery 
V,  at  the  end  adjoining  the  main  avenue.  Sections  of  all  the  principal 
k^ds  of  forest  trees  of  the  empire  were  ranged  around  the  walls,  and  the 
interspaces  were  filled  with  moss.  The  tables  in  the  centre  supported 
models  of  the  mills,  and  of  the  machines  and  tools  used  in  cutting  and 
preparing  the  timber  for  market.  The  following  general  exhibit  of  the 
extent  of  forests  of  France,  and  of  the  industries  immediately  con- 
nected with  them,  was  prepared  by  the  committee  of  admission  of  the 
class,  and  is  extracted  from  the'  translated  catalogue. 
"  The  objects  shown  in  this  class  fall  under  four  principal  divisions : 
"1.  Oollectious  and  models,  including  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  tim. 
ber  and  woods  indigenous  to  or  naturalized  on  the  soil  of  France;  the 
tools,  implements  and  machines  used  in  the  forest,  and  in  the  various 
occupations  carried  on  there;  models  of  habitations  and  buildings,  such 
as  keei>ers' lodges  and  cottages,  establishments  for  sawing,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  timber  and  other  operations;  plans,  in  relief,  of  various  works 
executed  in  important  localities;  the  replanting  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
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most  remarkable  methods  employed  for  clearing  forests  situated  in  hilly: 
countries;  saw-mills,  water-milla,  &c. 

"  2,  The  more  important  products  of  forest  industry,  such  as  cork, 
fibres,  tanning  materials,  charred  wood  and  charcoal. 

"3,  Timber  cut  up  and  prepared;  mouldings,  shaped  woods,  clap- 
boards, staves  and  other  split  wood. 

"i.  Coarse  basket  work,  wooden-shoe  making,  &c. 

"Amidst  these  various  products  is  exhibited  the  forest  chart  of  France, 
which  shows  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  importance  of  the  wood- 
lands of  the  country,  and  the  remarkable  relation  which  exists  between 
them  and  the  geological  constitution  of  the  soil.  The  collections  of  class 
41  wUI  be  completed  on  the  most  interesting  manner,  by  a  series  of 
specimens  of  destructive  forest  insects,  with  a  selection  of  timber  ravaged 
by  the  fructifications  of  a  certain  number  of  exotic  conifers  which  must 
be  regarded  as  naturalized;  lastly  by  a  series  of  publications  on  practi- 
cal or  scientific  questions  relating  to  sylvaculture.  The  collections  of 
transverse  sections  of  trees,  and  of  other  specimens  of  timber,  will  exhibit 
the  marvellous  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  France  in  ligneous  matters. 
The  many  kinds  of  timber  and  other  woods  will  be  represented  by  numer- 
ous samples  from  various  parts  of  the  country  where  tlie  trees  which 
fiimish  them  exist  under  the  most  varied  conditions.  The  examination 
of  these  specimens  will  show  how  the  qualities  of  the  same  species  of 
tree  varj'  according  to  the  fertility,  the  expof>ure  and  the  mineralogical 
composition  of  the  soil. 

"  The  most  important  wooded  spots  of  Prance  are :  in  the  north, 
the  forest  of  Pontainebleau,  17,300  hectares;'  Compi^gne,  14,000;  Eam- 
bouillet,  13,000 ;  Villers  Ootterets,  11,500 ;  Mormal,  9,000 ;  in  the  east, 
the  forest  of  Ohanx,  11,500  hectares ;  La  Harth,  14,500 ;  Hagueneau,  15,000 ; 
Dabo,  11,000;  Haye,  7,000;  Grande  Chartreuse,  6,200;  in  the  west,  the 
forest  of  Lyons,  10,500  hectares;  Bere^Perceigne,  10,500;  Ecouves,  7,500; 
iu  the  centre  of  France,  the  forest  of  Orleans,  37,600  hectares;  Troncais, 
10,500;  Viezron,  5,200;  Chate^uroux,  6,100;  Bertranges  Uuerigny,  5,300 ; 
in  the  south,  the  forest  of  La  Maitrise  de  QuiUau,  11,000  hectares;  Soule, 
7,000;  Lannet,  6,000. 

"  The  woodlands  of  the  empire  amoimt  to  8,900,000  hectares,  divided  as 
follows : 

"  1.  1,100,000  hectares  belonging  to  the  state,  of  which  49  per  cent,  is  in 
timber — 539,000  hectares,  and  51  per  cent,  in  coppice,  with  or  without  tim- 
ber—561,000  hectares. 

"2,  2,200,000  hectares,  the  property  of  coftimunes  or  of  public  establish- 
ments, of  which  36  per  cent,  is  covered  with  timber — 720,000  hectares, 
and  64  per  cent,  coppice,  with  timber  or  coppice  alone — 1,280,000  hec- 
tares. 

"  3.  6,800,000  hectares,  the  property  of  private  owners,  in  timber,  17 
per  cent.,  980,000 ;  iu  coppice,  with  or  without  timber,  4,814,000. 
'  A  hectare  is  equal  to  3  acres,  I  rood,  35  perches. 
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"  The  annual  products  of  these  forests  are  in  the  following  proportions : 
3  for  the  state  land,  2.75  for  those  of  the  communes,  and  2  for  those 
belonging  to  private  owners,  giving  a  gross  total  of  about  30,000,000 
cubic  metres,  viz:  timber  and  working  woods,  2,000,000  cubic  metres; 
wood  for  fuel,  18,000,000  cubic  metres. 

"These  resources  are  on  the  increase  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
improvements  in  management  and  of  the  construction  and  ameUoration 
of  the  means  of  transport  undertaken  upon  a  large  scale  during  the  past 
ten  years  in  the  forest  lands  of  the  state  and  the  communes.  But  the 
production  is  still  far  from  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  consump- 
tion. 

"  The  annual  consumption  in  France  is  as  follows : 

"1.  Intimberforeonstructive  purposes  andwoodused  in  manufactures. 
The  naval  and  mercantile  marine,  118,000  cubic  metres ;  artillery  and 
engineering,  30,000 ;  railways,  600,000 ;  building,  1,600,000 ;  lath  ^ood 
and  espaliers,  &c.,  3,700,000 ;  river  navigation,  carriage  buildings,  furni- 
ture, utensils,  Sue,  4,300,000.    Total,  10,348,000  cubic  metres. 

"  2.  Fire- wood,  30,000,000  of  steres,^  and  charcoal,  15,000,000  of  steres. 
The  consumption  thus  exceeds  the  production  by  the  following  quanti- 
ties :  In  tiniber  and  wood  for  manufeicture,  about  8,000,000  cubic  metres; 
in  fire-wood,  15,000,000  steres.  The  balance  is  principally  drawn  from 
Norway,  Eussia,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  importation  of  common 
woods  of  aU  kinds,  which  ia  1855  did  not  amount  in  value  to  70,000,000 
francs,  was  154,000,000  in  1865.  During  the  same  period  of  ten  years, 
the  importation  rose  from  less  than  9,000,000  to  31,000,000.  The  neces- 
sarily restricted  limits  of  this  introduction  renders  it  impossible  to  men- 
tion aU  the  manufactures  in  which  wood  is  employed.  The  number  is 
very  large  and  the  entire  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  furnishes  the  most 
complete  inventory  of  the  usages  to  which  wood  is  applied.  We  shall 
pass  in  review,  successively,  the  articles  directly  connected  with  forest 
products,  and  which  are  specially  represented  in  class  41. 


"  Cork  is  the  substance  lying  beneath  the  true  bark  of  a  particular  kind 
of  oak,  called  the  cork-oak,  and  which  grows  principally  in  Italy,  Corsica, 
Algeria,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France.  The  tree  begins  to  furnish  cork 
at  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years ;  but  the  first  cork  is  of  poor 
quality  and  only  fit  to  make  floats  and  other  coarse  objects,  and  Spanish 
black,  which  is  nothing  more  than  cork  burned  in  closed  vessels.  After 
the  first  layer  has  been  renftved  the  cork  bark  is  deposited  with  more 
regularity,  and  then  yields  materials  fit  for  the  finer  jimposes,  such  as  the 
making  of  wine  and  other  corks,  sheets,  and  other  well  known  objects 
used  for  many  ptirposes.  From  the  period  already  mentioned,  the  cork 
may  be  removed  from  the  tree  regularly  once  in  8  or  10  years,  and  the 
same  tree  wiU  yield  cork  13  or  15  times.  Raw  cork,  or  that  which  has 
'  A  stere  consists  of  35.3174  feet. 
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merely  lieen  rasped,  comes  principally  &om  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
AlgBria.  Spain  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  manufactured  cork  of 
commerce.  Seville  is  the  most  important  entrepot  of  this  product.  Its 
principal  application  is  in  the  maldng  of  bottle  corks ;  but  floats  and  a 
thousand  small  articles,  in  which  lightness  is  a  necessity,  are  also  made 
of  the  same  materials.  The  importations  into  France  wefe,  in  1855, 532J 
tons,  of  the  total  value  of  about  257,224  francs.  In  1865,  they  had  risen 
to  3,855J  tons,  of  the  value  of  2,502,696  francs.  The  exjwrt  amounted 
to  169J  tons  In  1855,  and  in  1865  had  risen  to  1,319  J  tons,  of  the  value  of 
1,236,900  francs. 

CHAECOAi. 
"  Charcoal  is  the  result  of  the  slow  and  imperfect  combustion  of  wood. 
It  is  manufactured  in  two  different  methods.  The  first  and  most  general 
is  that  which  is  practiced  in  the  forest  itself  in  mounds  or  stacks  con- 
tainiug  from  40  to  50  steres.  This  process  yields  hard,  sonorous  charcoal, 
which  lights  with  difBculty,  but  which,  once  in  a  state  of  ignition,  gives 
great  heat  and  bums  for  a  considerable  time.  The  second  process  con- 
sists in  distilling  the  wood  in  closed  retorts ;  but  the  charcoal  thus  obtained 
has  not  the  qualities  of  the  former.  It  is  friable,  very  Ught,  very  porous, 
and  highly  inflammable.  The  quality  of  the  charcoal  (valued  according 
to  its  density)  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  that  of  the  wood  from 
which  it  is  made.  The  method  of  burning,  whether  fast  or  slow,  the  age 
of  the  wood,  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  grew,  aU  affect  the 
quality  and  weight  of  the  charcoal.  Charcoal-making  is  the  object  of  an 
extensive  industrj'  in  many  Europefui  countries.  In  France  it  employs 
a  great  number  of  workmen,  who  sometimes  pass  whole  years  in  the 
forest.  StUl  our  production  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  from  150,000 
to  200,000  cubic  metres  of  charcoal  are  imported  annually  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  In  1856  the  imports  were  204  tons,  of  the  total 
value  of  3,670,128  francs.  In  1865  they  had  fallen  to  151  tons  and 
2,876,000  francs.  In  the  same  period  of  10  years  the  exports  grew  from 
1,209  tflns,  of  the  value  of  108,800  francs,  to  6,698  tons  and  602,800  francs. 

TAJmiHG-  BAEKS. 
"This  expression  isapplied  generally  to  the  bark  of  indigenous  trees  used 
in  the  tanning  of  hides  and  skins.  Suchbarkis  furnished  by  the  oak,  beech, 
chestnut,  willow,  white  birch,  and  fir  trees.  The  departments  of  Ardennes, 
MoseUe,  Meuse,  Meurthe,  Bas-Bhin,  Nifevre,  Yonne,  Saone-et-Loire,  Ck»te- 
d'Or,  Ule-et  Vilame,  Deux  Sfevres,  Giroude,  Vaucluse,  H^rault,  Bouches- 
du-Bhone,  Yar,  and  Corsica,  supply  nearly  all  the  bark  for  the  tanner's  pur- 
poses. The  last  named  departments,  especially,  supply  oak  bark,  which 
is  almost  entirely  consiuned  in  the  neighborhood.  Algeria  now  furnishes 
considerable  quantities  of  tanning  bark,  which  is  exported,  and  of  which 
France  alone  consumes  annually  about  2,500  tons.  In  1865  the  importar 
tlon  of  tanning  hark  into  Frauce  amounted  to  7,678  tons,  of  the  total 
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value  of  930,000  francs.  In  tlie  same  years  the  exportation  was  15,900 
tons,  valued  at  1,900,000  francs.  In  1855  the  import  was  only  2,216  tons, 
and  the  export  558  tons. 


"  The  maritime  pine  tree  is  the  only  tree  in  France  from  which  resin  is 
extracted.  The  cultivation  of  this  tree  constitutes  the  principal,  if  not 
the  only,  wealth  of  the  district  lying  between  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  pine  is  tapped  for  resin  between 
the  ages  of  20  and 40  years.  Theoperation  consists  in  maMng  long  incisions 
in  the  trunk,  whence  the  resin  exudes  and  is  collected  in  various  ways. 
The  natural  results  of  bleeding  the  pine  trees,  are :  the  soft  gum  or  resin, 
which  by  distillation  yields  turpentine ;  the  galipots,  an  almost  solid 
substance,  which,  by  means  of  evaporation,  forms  in  stalactites  all  down 
the  tree ;  the  crottas,  a  mixture  of  the  two  former  products ;  the  barras, 
which  are  the  galipots  entirely  dry  and  adhering  to  the  tree.  A  pine 
tree  60  to  70  years  old  furnishes,  on  the  average,  about  six  or  eight 
kilograms  of  raw  material,  of  which  about  one-third  is  galipots  and 
barras.  The  American  war  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  resin  trade.  The 
following  statistics  will  give  an  idea  of  the  results  in  1855.  The  exports 
of  French  resins  did  not  amount  to  more  than  4,133  tons,  of  the  total 
value  of  2,250,000  francs.  In  1865  they  had  risen  to  the  enormous  total 
of  6,250  tons,  worth  27,200,000  francs.  The  importations  amounted  in 
1865  to  2,960  tons,  of  the  value  of  2,400,000  francs. 

BASKET-MAKING. 
"Coarse  basket-work,  which  alone  is  included  in  class  41,  includes 
bakers'  baskets,  hampers,  hottes  or  creels,  &c.  The  osier  is  the  chief  mater- 
ial used  in  this  trade,  which  is  principally  exercised  in  the  valleys,  of  Ver, 
Aubeaton  and  Hirson,  in  the  Aisne,  where  osiers  grow  in  large  quantities. 
In  the  arrondissement  of  Vervins  alone  there  are  3,000  families  engaged 
in  basket-making,  who  produce  more  than  2,500,000  francs'  worth  jier 
annum,  and  of  which  two-thirds  are  exported  to  England  and  America. 
The  importations  amounted  in  1855  to  105  tons,  of  a  total  value  of  321,000 
francs,  and  in  1865-only  to  59  tons,  of  the  value  of  53,000  francs.  The 
importation  of  osiers  in  bundles,  which  in  1855  was  105  tons,  had  risen 
in  1865  to  180  tons,  of  the  value  of  22,000  francs.  The  exports  grew  in 
the  same  period  from  59  tons  to  1,700  tons,  the  value  of  the  last-named 
total  being  estimated  at  370,000  francs. 

COOPERING. 

"Class  41  includes  the  works  of  the  cooper,  but  the  dimensions  of  the 
articles  exhibited  precluded  their  admission  within  the  building,  and 
they  were  placed  beneath  a  shed  in  the  Park.  This  annfexe  contained 
a  vat  and  various  specimens  of  cooperage  from  different  localities.  The 
wood  employed  in  this  manufacture  is  called  merrain ;  that  is  to  say,  oak 
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or  otlier  wood  split,  according  to  the  natural  grain  of  the  tree,  into  planks 
of  various  sizes,  by  means  of  a  special  tool,  called  a  coulter.  Merrains 
are  produced  of  all  dtmerislons,  from  8  to  117  inches  in  length,  from  3 
to  10  uiches  wide,  and  from  one-eighth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

"  The  chief  places  of  production  are  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  States.  The  exports  of  the  last-named  country  supply  the  greater 
part  of  the  European  cooperage.  The  best  woods  for  making  merrains 
are  oak  and  chestnut.  In  Languedoc  they  also  employ  the  white  mul- 
berry. 

"The  importation  of  merrains  amounted  in  1855  to  15,600,000  pieces, 
estimated  at  the  value  of  10,900,000  francs.  In  1865  it  had  grown  to 
37,000,000  pieces,  and  26,300,000  francs.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  split 
wood  imported  into  France  is  consumed  in  the  country.  The  total 
exports  iu  1865  only  amounted  to  630,000  pieces,  of  the  value  of  390,000 
francs." 

CLASS   42— PRODUCTS   OF   THE   CHASE   AISTD   FISHERIES- 
UNCULTIVATED  PRODUCTS. 

(REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   ADBOSSION  FOR   PRANCB.) 

*'  This  class  includes  a  large  number  of  natural  products,  ha\'ing  under- 
gone but  sUght  prepai'atioD.  It  also  comprehends  skins  and  furs,  which 
represent  a  very  complicated  trade,  and  demands,  particularly  for  the 
made-up  furs,  much  special  knowledge,  a  great  deal  of  taste,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  creative  power  peculiar  to  the  Parisian  manufac- 
turers in  matters  of  dress  and  fumituie. 

"  The  natural  protlucts  belonging  to  class  43,  and  which  demand  hut 
slight  preparation,  are  elephant  and  hippopotamus  teeth,  sponged  tor- 
toise-shell, mother-of-pearl,  horse  hair,  the  various  kinds  of  hair  employed 
in  hat-making,  fish  oils,  and  collections  of  dried  plants.  We  must  also 
mention  the  collections  of  staffed  animals,  for  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, the  preparation  of  which  belongs  both  to  the  domains  of  art  and 
science.  As  to  the  trade  in  and  preparation  of  skins,  and  the  making 
up  of  furs,  we  think  it  necessary  to  make  it  the  object  of  a  special 
notice;  because  this  kind  of  a  product  represents  not  only  a  considerable 
trade,  but  also  a  very  difficult  branch  of  industry  on  account  of  the  dye- 
ing and  making  up  of  the  skins. 


"  Paris  first,  and  Lyons  next,  are  the  principal  centres  of  commerce  for 
skins  and  made-up  fars.  These  articles  are  employed  both  for  dress  and 
domestic  use.  Of  furs  are  made  muffs,  cloaks,  tippets,  coat  collars,  boas, 
cuffs,  peUsses,  carpets,  cushions,  trimmings  for  dresses,  foot  mufi's  for 
carriages,  &c.  The  Parisian  trade  employs  the  most  beautiful,  as  well 
as  the  most  ordinary  skins — from  the  rarest  binds  of  sable  down  to 
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glosey  rabbit  skins,  of  lowest  price.  Articles  of  fur  are  also  made  with 
swan,  grebe,  and  goose  skins.  The  trade  of  clipping  hair  for  hat-mak- 
ing also  brings  into  use  rabbit  and  hair  skins.  It  is  in  Paris  that  arti- 
cles in  fur  for  dress  and  furnishing  are  most  exquisitely  made  up.  The 
various  operations  that  sking  are  submitted  to  are — firstly,  dressing, 
glossing,  and  dyeing.  These  preparations  are  done  by  speeial  workmen, 
who  work  by  the  piece.  "When  the  skins  arrive  at  the  shops  they  have 
undergone  no  preparation  whatever.  They  are  dyed  with  the  brush  or 
in  the  vat  when  the  skin  is  to  be  dyed  also.  The  number  of  women 
employed  in  the  trade  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  men.  The  workmen 
are  divided  into  dressers,  glossers,  fullers,  cleaners,  and  cutters;  the 
women  are  seamstresses  and  mounters.  The  salaries  of  the  men  vary 
from  6  to  7  francs;  those  of  ^he  women  from  3  francs  to  3  francs  50  cen- 
times daily. 

'-'  The  lur  trade  in  France  includes  three  classes  of  dealers :  1.  The  col- 
orers  of  skins;  2.  Wholesale  skin  and  fur  merchants;  3.  Furriers  or 
raakers-up  of  furs. 

"  The  price  of  furs  vai'ies  to  infinity — from  the  rabbit  skin,  worth  about 
50  centimes,  to  the  Siberian  sable  skin,  the  price  of  which  rises  to  500 
francs.  The  greater  part  of  the  best  furs  are  sold  in  Paris;  the  rest  are 
bought  in  the  departments  and  abroad. 

"Paris  possesses  about  30  hair-clipping  establishments,  which  produce 
annually  material  amounting  iu  value  to  20,000,000  francs.  The  horse- 
hair trade  is  aJso  very  important,  and  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  move- 
ment. 

"A  large  amount  of  business  is  also  done  in  sponges.  The  dealers  who 
are  engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade  are  at  once  fishers,  importers,  and 
cleaners  of  sponges.  The  preparations  to  which  sponges  are  submitted 
increase  their  value  from  six  to  eight  per  cent. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  state  precisely  the  value  of  the  furs  made  up  in 
France;  but  it  is  verj'  considerable.  It  is  believed  to  attain,  in  Paris 
alone,  the  sum  of  20,000,000  francs,  including  the  sale  of  glossy  rabbit 
skins.    About  5,000,000  worth  of  the  total  is  dehvered  for  exportation. 

"  Since  1855  the  fur  trade  has  developed  to  a  considerable  extent.  This 
flourishing  condition  is  due  to  the  fur  dealers  of  Paris,  who  are  inces- 
santly creating  new  patterns  in  all  kinds  of  new  made-up  articles  in  for, 
and  who  have  thus  maintained  that  supremacy  in  taste  and  design  which 
have  so  long  been  accorded  to  France  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  arti- 
cles of  dress  and  fashionable  requisites. 

"There  were  about  750  exhibitors  in  this  class,  displaying  naturally  a 
vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  objects.  Although  many  of  these  arti- 
cles were  of  the  highest  interest  in  a  philosophical,  geographical,  and 
social  point  of  view,  they  were  not  of  a  nature  to  require  much  descrip- 
tion. Furs  of  all  sorts  were,  from  their  value  and  beauty,  the  principal 
attraction  of  the  class.  Tliere  was  a  fine  collection  from  the  French 
colonial  possessions  in  New  Caledonia,  G-uadaloupe,  Gaboon,  &c.    The 
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raw  indiistrial  products  of  these  little-known  regions  were  shown  with 
great  taste  and  skilL  But  of  the  finest  sorts  of  furs  there  were  hardly 
any  important  si>ecimen8.  The  material  is  so  easily  damaged  hy  dust 
that  manufacturers  hesitate  to  expose  their  better  classes  of  goods.  The 
French  exlubitors,  who  had  less  to  risk  in  the  way  of  transportation  than 
any  other  nation,  made  the  best  display.  The  taste  of  their  work  and 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  grebe  mantle, 
of  extraordinary  workmanship,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Delmar,  of 
Paris.  Each  single  feather  was  sewed  in  separately  on  a  basis  of  silk,  the 
darker  feathers  being  formed  into  patterns  of  wreaths  round  the  skirt. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  novelties,  or  rather  revivals  of  a  method 
which  was  in  use  many  years  ago,  was  the  ffai^mnement  of  furs.  Some 
of  the  finest  and  most  expensive  furs,  especially  those  from  northern 
regions,  such  as  the  sable  and  the  silver  fox,  are  almost  too  close  and 
heavy  in  the  origiaal  state  of  the  skin.  To  obviate  this,  the  pelt  is  cut 
up  into  strips  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  between  two  of 
these  is  inserted  a  strip  of  equal  width  of  silk.  The  strips  are  carefully 
matched  in  color  and  united  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  so  that  the  fur 
completely  closes  over  the  seam.  A  fabric  is  thus  produced  more  opcE, 
light,  and  better  toned  than  the  original  sldn,  while  the  latter  is  econo- 
mized by  the  substitution  of  silk  for  a  portion  of  the  fabric.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  articles  thus  made  are  more  wholesome  and  much 
cheaper. 

"  Russia  had  a  fine  assortment  of  furs;  but,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  it  was,  except  perhaps  in  individual  specimens,  inferior  to  that 
exhibited  in  the  French  court. 

"Messrs.  Gunther,  of  New  York,  exhibited  some  flue  specimens  of 
North  American  furs  and  a  collection  of  fur-bearing  animals,  very  well 
prepared. 

"The  fleeces  of  rabbits  and  hares,  used  by  hatters,  made  a  large  dis- 
play. They  are  shorn  and  prepared  with  great  skill.  Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  hatters  prepared  the  materials  of  their  man- 
ufactures, from  the  crude  skins,  on  their  own  premises.  About  the  year 
1826,  owing  to  the  steadUy-inereasing  demand,  the  process  of  cutting 
and  preparing  the  fleeces  for  making  the  felt  was  separated  into  a  dis- 
tinct trade.  The  material  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  soft 
hats. 

"  The  increasing  scarcity  of  whalebone  has  led  to  many  interesting 
experiments  in  the  way  of  providing  a  substitute.  Buffalo's  horn  seems 
to  answer  the  purpose  satisfactorily.  From  the  close  similarity  in  the 
structure  of  the  two  substances  there  seems  to  be  no  reasons  why  this 
substitute  should  not  answer  most  of  the  purposes  to  which  whalebone 
is  now  applied.  The  horns,  after  undergoing  a  special  process,  are  cut 
Into  strips,  which  are  compressed  and  straightened  and  rendered  suita- 
ble to  every  purpose  of  the  dress-makers'  art.  There  is  another  imita- 
tion of  whalebone  in  compressed  cane,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  answer 
the  purpose  so  successfuUy." 
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CLASS  43.— AGEICULTUEAL  PEODUCTS,  NOT  USED  AS  FOOD, 
EASILY  PRESEEVED. 
Many,  indeed  most  of  the  articles  referred  to  in  the  following  and  suc- 
ceeding classes  of  this  group,  have  Iteen  or  vrill  be  referred  to  under  other 
heads.  We  continue  to  quote  from  the  catalogue  simply  because  the 
partieuIai'S  are  interesting  and  late: 

OLIVE   OIL. 

"Tlie  most  important  article  in  class  43  was  the  oil  derived  from  all 
sources.  Oil,  in  some  way  or  other,  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  Europe.  It  is  not  only  the  source  of  light,  but,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  life  itself.  A  large  portion  of  southern  Europe  would 
perish  were  the  olive  crop  to  fail. 

"  Oils  are  obtained  from  an  immense  variety  of  nutSjgrains,  fishes,  and 
minerals.  All  these  are  more  or  less  edible,  but  real  olive  oil  is  the  one 
which  most  readily  agrees  with  sensitive  stomachs,  and  which,  for  cen- 
turies, has  partly  taken  the  place  of  meat  and  butter  with  large  and 
intelligent  populations. 

"The  range  within  which  the  olive  grows  corresponds  with  the  zone 
within  which  maize  and  rice  can  be  cultivated.  It  is  much  more  con- 
fined than  that  of  the  cereals.  Its  northern  limit  may  be  roughly  placed 
in  the  most  southern  provinces  of  France,  and  it  does  not  extend  far 
into  the  interior  of  Africa.  Spain,  Italy,  the  islands  of  the  MediterrancMi 
sea,  and  the  Greek  archipelago,  are  the  most  civilized  places  where 
it  flourishes.  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  the  whole  northern  coast  of 
AMca  from  Morocco  to  the  borders  of  Egyjtt,  are  covered  with  it. 

"The  olive  requires  but  little  attention,  and  is  content  with  a  poor,  stony 
soil.  This  hardiness  is  rewarded  by  long  life.  Olive  trees  hve  far  beyond 
the  memory  of  man,  and  some  indeed  pass  the  ordinary  limits  of  tradi- 
tion. At  Pescio,  in  Italy,  there  is  a  tree  which  can  be  proved,  histori- 
cally, to  be  more  than  700  years  old;  and  the  trees  on  the  Moimt  of 
Olives,  if  not  those  that  witnessed  the  Passion,  are  at  least  the  sprouts 
from  their  roots.  Olive  trees  grow  hollow  as  they  grow  old,  the  trunk 
spUtting  into  fantastically-shaped  masses,  which  unite  higher  up.  To 
support  them  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  flU  up  the  interstices  and 
build  up  the  tnuik  with  stones. 

"The  best  olive  oil  is  that  of  Lucca  and  Tuscany.  The  province  oil, 
known  as  the  oil  of  Aix  of  commerce,  is  the  most  esteemed  for  the  table. 
It  owes  all  its  merits  to  the  admirable  manipulation  of  the  manufactur- 
ers, for  the  olives  which  yield  it  are  the  poorest  of  any  countrj\ 

SEEDS,  FLAX,   HEMP,  AKD  WOOL. 

"Class  43  comprehends  an  immense  variety  of  products,  for,  mth  the 
exception  of  cereals,  fruits,  cattle,  and  forest  produce,  it  represents  the 
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whole  of  the  productions  of  the  soil.    AU  these  cau,  nevertheless,  be 
arranged  In  11  principal  series : 

"1.  Seeds,  which  include  the  collections  of  the  various  seeds  employed 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  2.  Textilematerials  of  vegetable  origin, 
and  principally  flax  and  hemp.  3.  Wool  In  the  fleece,  washed  and 
unwashed,  i.  Cocoons  of  the  various  kinds,  Df  silk-worms  and  raw 
silk.  5.  TobEicco  in  the  leaf  or  prepared,  for  the  various  uses  of  consump- 
tion. 6.  Hops.  7.  Plants  for  forage.  8.  Oils  of  ah  kinds.  9.  Honey 
and  wax.  10.  The  variotts  agricultural  products  employed  in  trade, 
such  as  the  dyestuffe  and  the  difl'erent  plants  which  supply  mat-erials 
appUcable  to  the  arts  and  manufactures.  11.  The  mass  of  products 
which  exhibit  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  rural  and  agricultural 
industry  of  a  district. 

"The  trade  of  seeds  for  sowing  is  becoming  more  and  more  important 
in  France.  On  one  hand,  the  agriculturists  pay  greater  attention  to  pro- 
curing varieties  remarkable  for  certain  qualities;  and  on  the  other,  the 
taate  for  horticulture  is  increasing  every  day.  Some  houses  have 
acquired  a  European  reputation  for  the  care  given  to  the  selection  of 
seeds,  and  many  estahlishments  have  cultivated  largely,  exclusively 
with  a  view  to  produce  seeds  of  first-rate  quality. 

"Flax  and  hemp  are  the  two  plants  most  cultivated  in  France  for  the 
mauufaeture  of  stuffs.  The  cultivation  of  flax  especially,  fevored  by  the 
deamesa  of  cotton,  has  increased,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  a  large 
extent.  The  principal  centres  of  production  are  Flanders,  Picardy, 
Normandy,  and  Brittany.  Hemp  continues  to  be  cultivated  not  only 
wherever  flax  is  grown,  but  also  in  several  other  provinces  of  the  centre 
of  France,  and  particularly  in  Touraine.  The  process  of  retting  in  run- 
ning  Walter  is  almost  abandoned  for  retting  on  the  spot.  Inventors  con- 
tinue to  occupy  themselves  in  discovering  new  processes  of  retting,  and 
trials  on  a  large  scale  have  shown  that  the  problem  is,  to  say  the  least, 
about  to  be  solved.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  cultivate  cotton. 
Various  interesting  experiments  have  given  rather  remarkable  results. 

"Wool,  in  spite  of  foreign  competition,  which,  during  the  last  10  years, 
has  lowered  the  average  prices,  continues  to  be  one  of  the  great  products 
of  agriculture.  Strenuous  endeavors  have  been  made  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  fleeces ;  and  to  accomplish  this  object  without  deteriorating 
the  quality  of  the  meat,  or  the  abundance  of  the  wool,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  an  average  strength  and  length  of  the  staple.  The 
improved  merino  race  is  in  the  highest  repute  in  France.  ChatiUonais, 
Brie,  Beauce,  and  Soissonais  have  even  supplied  breeders  for  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  EambouiUet  tj^pe  is  in  demand  everywhere.  The  wools 
of  Naa  and  Mauchamp,  also,  still  occupy  the  attention  of  the  breeders. 
The  exhibition  of  French  wool  deserves  the  notice  of  visitors,  by  reason 
of  the  numberless  efforts  Which  have  been  made  to  improve  this  branch 
of  industry. 
llTTE 
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"  The  silk  producers  have  suffered  terribly  in  France  during  the  last  12 
years.  In  the  principal  departments,  where  the  culture  of  the  mulberry 
was  a  source  of  considerable  wealth,  general  desolation  reigna;  however, 
many  eftbrts,  some  of  which  have  been  suceeasftd,  have  been  made  to 
produce  eggs  which  wiU  yield  worms  capable  of  resisting  the  disease. 
The  small  establishments,  and  particularly  those  situated  in  districts 
where  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree  is  not  very  extensive,  have  for- 
tunately not  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic.  Lastly,  efforts 
to  secure  the  acclimation  of  other  silk- worms  than  those  indigenous  to  the 
ordinary  mulberry  districts  have  been,  in  most  cases,  successful." 

TOBACCO  A>'D  HOPS. 

"  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  has  followed,  step  by  step, 
the  constantly  increasing  consumption  in  France.  The  cultivation  is  now 
ptirsued  in  18  departments,  as  well  as  in  Algeria.  The  directors  of  the 
state  manufactories  exhibit  specimens  of  the  material  grown  in  these 
localities;  and  they  show  also  many  varieties  of  tobacco  in  tJie  vari- 
ous stages  of  vegetation.  Out  of  36,000  tons  used  in  the  state  manu- 
factories, 23,000  to  24,000  tons  are  of  indigenous  growth,  and  the  rest  is 
imported  from  abroad.  The  17  tobacco  manufactories  actually  in  work 
employ  aboutl7,000  work-people,  of  whom  from  14,000  to  15, 000  are  women. 
Few  maimfactnring  industries  supply  women,  relatively  with  so  much 
wort.  There  are,  besides,  upwards  of  2,000  persons,  of  whom  more  than 
half  are  women,  employed  in  the  tobaeeo-growing  establishments.  There 
are  also  manufactured  in  France  suufts  of  every  description ;  tobacco  for 
chewing;  smoking  tobacco,  called  tiscaferlatS ;  tobacco  in  roUs;  cigars 
made  of  Havana  tobacco;  cigars  sold  at  10  centimes  and  called 
etrangers;  five-centime  cigars,  called  ordinatresf  and  cigarettes  of  all 
kinds.  These  establishments  also  seU  cigars  imported  from  Havana, 
Manilla  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  other  articles  in  great  demand  by  the 
trade.  The  refuse  tobacco,  which  is  applicable  to  agriculture,  consists  of 
the  waste  and  ashes.  The  directors  of  the  state  manufactories  also 
exhibit  all  the  various  products  which  can  be  extracted  from  tobacco. 

"The  cultivation  of  hops  increases  in  France, particulai'ly  in  the  north 
and  in  Alsace;  it  had  successively  spread  into  several  other  regions,  and 
has  acquired  a  certain  importance  in  Burgundy.  The  qualities  of  the 
French  hop  begin  to  be  appreciated  in  the  most  important  centres  of 
consumption. 

"The  evident  necessity  for  a  contimml  increasein  the  supply  of  animal 
food  has  led  to  a  large  extension  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  fodder. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  new  plants,  or  at  any 
rate  better  varieties  of  plants  under  cultivation.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
meadows  to  themselves,  they  are  now  cultivated,  dressed  with  manure, 
and  sown  with  selected  seeds.  Important  improvements  have  also  been 
introduced  in  the  gathering  and  in  the  mode  of  preserving  fodder. 

"  The  cultivation  of  oleaginous  plants  has  also  considerably  increased 
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diuing  the  last  12  years,  the  farmers  appreciating  more  and  more  tlie 
importance  of  cultivating  some  industrial  crops  side  by  side  with  cereal 
and  garden  crops.  The  progress  of  industry,  as  well  as  the  general 
advance  of  civilization,  tends  moreover  to  augment  the  demand  for  oils 
of  various  qualities.  A  special  exhibition  of  oils  offers  a  particular 
interest;  analogous  therewith  will  be  found  colza  oils,  linseed  oils,  red 
poppy  oils,  nut  oils,  &c.,  from  the  superfine  oils  used  in  horology  to  the 
coarsest  oils  employed  for  the  lubrication  of  machines  and  the  manufacture 
jof  common  soap." 

AGEICULTUBE  IN  FBAHCE. 
' '  The  taste  for  agriculture  is  gradually  diffasing  itself  throughout  the 
country.  Great  care  is  bestowed  on  beehives,  so  as  to  multiply  the 
swarms,  and  insure  a  much  larger  quantity  and  better  quality  of  wax  than 
formerly.  France  produces  plants  of  the  most  various  perfumes,  and 
others  which  give  most  brilliant  and  durable  colors.  Besides  the  aro- 
matic and  dyeing  plants,  are  to  be  found  those  used  for  pharmaceutical 
and  tanning  purposes.  The  researches  for  plants  capable  of  yielding 
fibres  siaitable  for  paper-making  occupy  the  attention  of  scientific  men; 
and  from  this  point  of  view  these  various  agricultural  products  deserve 
attention.  Rural  cultivation  produces  almost  every  description  of  crop, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  properly  appreciate  a  system  of  cultivation  by 
a  single  product ;  the  whole  must  be  examined.  For  this  reason  many 
eminent  agriculturists  have  exhibited  collections  of  the  plants  which  their 
lauds  yield,  sb  well  as  some  products  of  their  cattle-sheds  and  poultry- 
yards.  Moreover,  in  many  cases,  rural  trades  are  so  essentially  and 
peculiarly  associated  with  the  culture  of  the  land,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  special  method  of  cultivation  in 
its  various  phases  |  and  it  is  only  in  coUectiug  all  the  products  of  a  district 
that  its  riches,  its  fertility,  and  the'residts  arising  from  the  labor  expended, 
can  be  fuUy  appreciated.  With  this  object  several  agricultural  societies, 
committees,  and  other  associarions,  were  desirous  of  sending  collective 
exhibitions.  In  studying  these  exhibitions  it  will  be  seen  what  differences 
are  presented  by  the  various  localities  of  the  three  great  agricultural 
circles.  During  the  last  12  years  evident  progress  has  been  made  in 
every  district  of  France.  The  agricultural  produce  of  France  has  cer- 
tainly increased,  on  an  average,  fully  one-tenth,  in  spite  of  the  difftculties 
which  have  resulted  from  the  advance  in  wages,  and  from  capitalists  quit- 
ting rural  enterprises  and  devoting  themselves  to  industrial  and  commer- 
cial speculations.  Agriculture  demands,  moreover,  a  supply  of  manure 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  its  cultivated  produce;  in  proportion  as  its 
products  increase  it  needs  larger  quantities  of  fertilizing  materials.  The 
multiplication  of  rapid  and  cheap  means  of  transport  has  at  last  favored 
these  objects,  and  gives  more  activity  to  rural  occupations.'' 
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CLASS  44.— CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

"Under  the  general  appellation  of  chemical  products,  class  44  comprises 
almost  every  mineral  and  vegetable  matter  which  chemistry  has  heen 
instrumental  in  transforming  and  adapting  to  the  use  of  the  various 
branches  of  industry.  Generally  these  products  are  manufactured  entirely 
in  the  laboratorj' ;  but  sometimes  they  are  simply  extracted  from  natural 
substances,  in  which  they  exist  ready  formed.  Chemical  products  fiir- 
nish  to  a  great  number  of  other  industries  the  material  necessary  for  their 
existence  and  working;  consequently  anew  discovery  or  a  remarkable 
improvement  is  a  fact  of  importance  of  which  the  tribiitary  trades  should 
take  special  note. 

"  Chemical  works  are  distributed  in  various  departments  of  France, 
according  to  the  convenience  or  locality  of  the  proximity  of  the  mate- 
rials for  manufacture.  They  form  an  important  branch  of  commerce  in 
Paris,  Lille,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Eouen ;  but  St.  Gobain,  Bouxvilher, 
Dieuze,  Thann,  the  island  of  Carmargue,  and  the  coast  of  Brittany,  pos- 
sess establishments  which  are  not  surpassed  in  importance  by  those  of 
any  of  the  great  towns.  The  aggregate  trade  in  these  productions  rep- 
resents an  annual  value  of  1,200,000,000  francs,  (£48,000,000.)  The  man- 
ufecturers  of  sulphuric  acid,  soda^  soap,  and  stearine  candles  alone  give 
circulation  to  600,000,000  francs;  and  if  to  4;hese  be  added  dyestuffs, 
products  applied  to  the  bleaching  of  tissues,  paper-making,  painting, 
glass  manufacture,  calico  and  other  printing,  to  manuring  purposes, 
electro-metallurgy,  photography,  the  gilding  and  silvering  of  metals,  &c., 
the  estimate  of  1,200,000,000  francs  wiU  be  a  moderate  one.  The  exports 
amounted,  in  the  year  1863,  to  53,000,000  francs. 

"The  workmen  employed  in  these  manufactures  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  foremen  or  superintendents.  In  order  to  carry  on  such  opera- 
tions with  economy,  large  premises  are  required,  as  well  as  special  build- 
ings and  costly  apparatus,  and  consequently  an  expenditure  of  capital 
which  excludes  small  undertakings.  Nevertheless,  some  workmen,  hav- 
ing special  manipulative  powers,  have  succeeded  in  manufacturing  certain 
products  more  advantageously  than  the  large  factories ;  this,  however, 
is  the  exception  to  the  rule.  The  improvements  wliich  have  taken  place 
in  chemical  manufactures  since  1862  are :  The  invention  of  new  coloring 
matters,  obtained  from  toluidine  and  methylic  aniline,  and,  consequently, 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  and  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  colors  then 
exhibited  in  London ;  the  conversion  of  naphthaiine  into  benzoic  acid,  a 
substance  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  magnesium,  now  so  usefiilly  employed  as  a  means  of  illuminar 
tion  in  photography.  But  the  fact  which  merits  the  greatest  attention 
is  the  large  increase  in  the  production  of  chemical  matters — a  certain 
sign  of  progression  in  aU  other  branches  of  industry.  If  we  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  and  value  of  the  service  of  chemical  science,  it 
would  appear  advisable,  in  order  to  maintain  France  in  the  industrial 
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rank  wMch  she  occupies,  to  give  greater  developmeat  to  practical  instruc- 
tion in  this  science,  eitlier  Ijy  increasing  the  resources  of  the  laboratory 
established  by  the  initiative  of  his  excellency  Mr.  Duruy,  and  conducted 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  ('Jardin  des  Plantes')  by  Mr.  Fremy, 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  or  by  the  creation  of  simitar  establish- 
ments in  aU  the  great  industrial  centres  of  France.  In  Prussia  the  fact 
that  theoretical  teaching  is  iusiofflcient  to  make  good  chemists  has  been 
so  thoroughly  recognized  that  immense  laboratories  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  where  pupils  are  instructed  in  those  practice 
experiments  without  wliich  theory  remains  fruitless.  The  interest  which 
attaches  to  pliarmaceutical  products  is  somewhat  dwarfed  by  that  which 
is  created  by  commercial  chemical  products.  It  is  true  that  in  pharmacy 
progress  is  slow,  especially  under  a  system  of  excessive  restrictions, 
which  practically  sets  aside  individual  action.  When  the  apothecary 
has  once  given  a  guarantee  of  his  practical  knowledge  by  submitting  to 
the  examinations  for  his  diploma,  he  has  a  fiiU  claim  to  hberty  of  action 
in  the  commercial  exercise  of  Ms  profession.  Such  a  new  state  of  things 
would  certainly  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  importation  of  French  medi- 
cal preparations,  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  commercial  world." 
[Signed  by  Menier  and  Forgade,  members  of  the  admission  committee.] 

CLASS  45.— SPECIMENS  OF  THE   CHEMICAL  PROCESSES  FOR 
BLEACHING,  DYEING,  PRINTING,  AND  DRESSING. 

L  The  products  exhibited  in  this  dass  and  in  the  five  classes  belong- 
ing to  Group  rV" — class  27,  cottons ;  28,  flax  and  hemp ;  29,  woollens ; 
30,  cloths ;  and  31,  sUks — are :  1.  "Wool  in  the  fleece,  washed  and  dyed, 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloths;  2.  Combed  and  carded  woollen  yarn, 
bleached  and  dyed,  for  the  maoufecture  of  shawls  and  garments,  and 
furniture  stuffs ;  3.  Cotton,  lineu,  hempen,  and  other  yams,  bleached, 
dyed,  and  dressed ;  4.  Silk  yam,  bleached  and  dyed ;  5.  Cotton,  linen, 
and  hempen  tissues,  plain  and  figured,  bleached  for  printing,  or  bleached 
and  dressed ;  6.  The  same  tissues,  dyed  and  dressed ;  7.  Mixed  and  un- 
mixed woollen  tissues,  dyed  and  dressed ;  8.  Clothes  dyed  in  the  piece ; 
9.  Cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  sUk  tissues,  plain  and  figured,  mixed  and 
unmixed,  printed  and  dressed,  dresses  for  the  general  trade,  superior 
fency  tissues,  furniture  stuffs,  printed  shawls  and  carpets,  and  tissues 
printed  on  the  weft;  10,  Cotton,  hempen,  and  linen  furniture  stuffs, 
glazed,  gummed,  and  waxed,  plain  and  printed ;  11,  Cotton  cloths,  waxed 
and  grained,  in  imitation  of  Morocco  leather ;  12.  Textile  fibres  of  various 
kinds,  reduced  to  pulp,  bleached  and  dyed,  of  aU  colors,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper-hangings. 

II.  The  principal  centres  of  production  are  Paris,  Lyons,  Rheims, 
Bouen,  Mulhouse,  Amiens,  St.  Quentia,  Roubaix,  Cambray,  Elbceuf,  St. 
Btienne,  Sedan,  Lisieux,  Mazamet,  Lodeve,  Laval,  Bisch  wilier,  Ste,  Marie- 
aux-Mines,  &c. 

III,  The  raw  materials  the  most  in  use  are  the  following :  Chemical 
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products,  starchy  materials,  neutral  animal  matters,  essences,  oils,  greases, 
insoluble  mineral  colors,  dyeing  stuffs,  (indigo,  cocbineal,  madder,  orchilla, 
dyewoods,  extracts,  lakes,  &e.,)  and  artificial  colors  produced  from  coal 
tar,  (red,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  brown,  black.} 
Among  the  improveraeats  introduced  since  1855  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Improved  methods  of  engraving  the  designs. 

2.  The  appUeation  on  an  extensive  scale  of  the  pantograph  and  electric 
pile  to  ttie  engraving  of  the  rollers, 

3.  The  considerable  economy  resulting  from  the  application  of  the 
galvano-plastic  process,  or  the  covering  with  copper  of  cast  iron,  steel  and 
bronze  rollers,  which  now  replace  the  solid  copper  ToUers  previously 


i.  The  restoration  of  old  engraved  rollers. 

5.  The  improved  method  of,  and  economy  in  bleaching ;  the  improve- 
ments of  the  dressing  and  washing  machines,  (economy  of  power  and  of 
water ;)  the  more  advantageous  use  of  the  power  employed  in  working 
the  printing  machines. 

6.  The  improvements  made  in  the  manufacture  of  Turkey  red ;  the 
application  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  production  of  black  for  grounds ; 
the  discovery  of  new  colors,  principally  those  derived  from  coal  tar,  and 
their  application  on  a  vast  scale  to  dyeing  and  printing  processes ;  the 
great  extension  given  by  these  discoveries  to  the  manufacture  of  chem- 
ical products ;  the  novel  process,  by  means  of  animalizing  vegetable 
fibres,  to  render  them  more  susceptible  of  taking  colored  matter ;  the 
use  of  zinc  in  dyeing  with  aniHne  colors.  The  most  important  fact  is 
the  decrease  of  the  net  cost,  coincident  with  the  improvement  of  the 
products  and  the  increase  of  the  wages  of  the  operatives. 

CLASS  46— LEATHER  AND  SKINS. 
"The  products  exhibited  in  this  class  comprise  eight  divisions: 
"  1.  Tanned  leathers,  including  strong  sole  leather  and  leather  intended 
to  be  curried.  2.  Curried  leathers  for  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  and 
machinery.  3.  Black  and  colored  varnished  leathers,  for  boots,  shoes, 
and  saddlery.  4.  Groatskin  and  imitation  morocco,  for  boots,  shoes, 
bookbinding,  furniture,  and  small  articles.  5.  Tawed  leathers  for  boots, 
shoes,  and  gloves.  6.  Chamois  leather.  7.  Tanned  Hungary  leather. 
8.  Parchment. 

"Paris  is  the  most  important  centre  of  the  trade  for  all  kinds  of 
leather.  Givet,  Chateau- Renault,  and  Strasburg  especially  manufacture 
strong  leather;  Nantes  and  Millhau,  leather  for  vamps;  Grenoble  and 
Annonay,  tawed  leather  for  glove-making;  Niort,  chamois  leather. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  morocco  manxifacture  is  in  Paris,  which  also 
famishes  strong  leathers.  The  leathers  called  '&  la  GaromlW  are  pro- 
duced by  a  special  method  of  tanning,  and  come  from  the  southeast  of 
Prance.  The  leather  manufactured  in  the  French  tanneries  has  two 
distinct  sources  of  supply :  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  at  home,  and  the 
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importation  of  raw  hides  from  England,  Ireland,  HoUand,  Germany,  La 
Plata,  Peru,  Brazil,  Mexico,  tlie  West  Indian  islands,  Madagascar,  India, 
and  Australia.  The  price  varies  with  the  locality  from  whence  it  is 
derived,  the  nature,  the  quality,  and  the  state  of  the  merchandise  on  its 
arrival.  The  leathers  exported  into  France  come  in  the  salted,  dry,  and 
dry-salted  forms.  The  imported  hides,  as  well  as  those  of  home  produce, 
include  the  skins  of  various  kinds  of  animals.  Each  year  the  import  of 
raw  hides  amounts  to  about  230,000,000  francs.  The  tanning  materi- 
als are  generally  of  French  derivation.  The  exjKtrt  of  tanning  bark 
increases  every  year.  Algeria  supplies  a  great  quantity  of  kermes  oak- 
root  bark,  necessary  for  the  tanning  of  leather  '  A  la  GaromlleJ 

"Mechanical  aid  is  beingintroduceddaily  in  the  leather  factories;  still 
manual  labor  continues  at  the  present  moment  the  base  of  the  indus- 
try. Machinery  has  been  brought  into  use  in  a  great  many  large  tan- 
neries, but  it  is  applied  especially  to  the  preliminary  processes  of 
tanning  and  currying.  The  greater  part  of  these  operations  have  not 
been  well  performed  by  mechanical  means,  and  recourse  has,  conse- 
quently, hitherto  been  had  to  manual  labor  in  sp^e  of  the  promise  held 
out  by  some  machines,  and,  among  others,  by  those  intended  for  the 
fleshing  of  hides,  whether  calf  or  morocco.  As  to  the  processes  for 
rapid  tanning  they  have  not  yet  yielded  satisfactory  results.  The  work- 
men are  generally  employed  in  the  tanneries.  There  exiat,  however,  a 
few  small  manufacturers,  of  limited  means,  who  employ  sometimes  one 
or  two  workmen.  They  either  undertake  one  special  department  of 
manufacture,  such  as  currying  or  morocco  work,  or  only  certain  opera- 
tions, such  as  flushing.  There  are,  especially  in  Paris,  many  large  estab- 
lishments which  work  for  the  retail  skinners  and  curriers. 

"The  leather  trade  has  a  central  market,  Prance  in  each  centre;  still, 
Paris,  where  so  many  beasts  of  the  flrst  quality  are  slaughtered,  is  at 
once  the  greatest  market  both  for  fresh  raw  hides  and  for  manufactured 
leathers.  Havre,  Marseilles,  Nantes,  and  Bordeaux  are  the  great  seats 
of  the  imi)ort  trade  in  raw  hides.  The  proviucial  manufacturers,  who 
do  not  dispose  of  their  products  in  the  district,  send  them  to  Paris, 
either  to  the  leather  market  or  to  the  houses  of  commission  merchants. 
A  certain  number  of  manufacturers  have  depots  at  Paris,  but  sale  by 
commission  is  the  mode  most  generally  adopted  by  second-rate  manufac- 
turers. 

"  The  consumption  of  meat  in  France  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and 
the  supply  of  the  raw  material  of  the  leather  trade  augments  in  like 
manner.  Between  1850  and  1863  the  imports  have  increased  one-half. 
The  total  importation  of  raw  hides  salted,  dry,  or  salted  and  dried,  was, 
in- 1865,  48,6i6  tons,  and  the  total  value  nearly  100,000,000  francs.  The 
exportation  amounted,  at  the  same  time,  to  6,685  tons  in  tanned,  curried, 
morocco  and  varnished  leather.  To  this  must  be  added  dressed  skins, 
which  figure  on  the  returns  of  the  Douane  for  3,168  tons,  of  the  total  value 
of  81,223,902  francs,  thus  increasing  the  gross  total  to  147,198,106  fi^ncs. 
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The  committee  regrets  that  it  cannot  point  out  auy  great  improvements 
in  the  trade  during  the  last  12  years ;  the  leather  mauufa<rturers  of  France 
generally  being  very  chary  of  innovatioua. 

"As  regards  tanning,  we  have  already  said  that  several  improvements 
have  been  introduced  to  accelerate  the  process,  though  the  results  have 
not  been  satisfactory.  A  new  tanning  substance  has  also  been  intro- 
duced in  place  of  oak  bark,  namely,  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  tree 
reduced  to  shavings;  and  still  further  efforts  have  been  made  to  do  away 
with  the  use  of  tannin  entirely,  and  prepare  hides  by  means  of  turpen- 
tine alone,  but  subsequently  a  certain  portion  of  tannin  extract  has  been 
used  with  the  turpentine  in  order  to  produce  a  better  result.  In  the 
currying  trade  there  is  scarcely  any  actually  new  invention  to  be  found, 
unless  we  consider  as  such  a  system  of  working  which  the  Socwti 
d/lihcouragement  judged  worthy  of  reward.  This  method  has  for  its 
object  the  rendering  the  leather  more  supple  by  the  improvements  in  the 
details  of  the  manufacture,  and  to  render  it  impermeable  by  means  of 
a  thick  coating  of  gutta-percha.  The  true  progress  made  in  the  trade  is 
the  increased  skill  fought  to  bear  on  the  various  operations.  As 
regards  the  morocco  trade,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  attempts 
made,  with  the  view  to  a  more  general  and  ordinary  application  of  the 
magnificent  colors  produced  from  aniline  and  its  derivatives,  now  so 
numerous.  These  are  new  resources  for  the  morocco  worker,  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  assimilate  more  nearly  the  color  of  the  skin  and  that  of 
the  stuff  intended  to  be  incorporated.  In  all  the  different  branches  of 
the  leather  trade  the  committee  has  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  accel- 
,  crating  and  improving  the  manufacture  by  the  constant  introduction  of 
improved  plans  and  utensils  aud  improvements  in  the  workshops  in 
which  the  various  operations  are  performed." 
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GROUP  VI. 

APPARATUS  AND  PROCESSES  USED  IN  THE  COM- 
MON ARTS. 

Class  47.  Apparatus  and  Faoc esses  of  Mining  and  MeTALLuitav.— Class 
4B.  Implements  and  Processes  used  in  the  Cultivation  op  Fields  anu 
FoRKSTs.— Class  49,  Implemfnts  used  in  the  Chase,  Fisheries,  and  Gathering 
Wild  Products.— Class  50,  Apparatus  and  Processes  used  in  Agricultural 
Works  and  for  the  Preparation  op  Food.— Class  5J,  Apparatus  used  in 
Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  akd  Tanning.— Class  52.  Prime-movers,  Boilers,  and 
Engines  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  op  the  Exhibition.— Class 
53.  Machines  and  Apparatus  in  general. — Class  54.  Machines,  Tools.— Class 
Si).  Apparatus  and  Processes  used  in  Spinning  and  Rope  makinq.— Class  .56. 
Apparatus  and  Processes  used  in  Weaving.— Class  57.  Apparatus  and  Pro- 
cesses POR  Sewing  and  for  Making-up  Clothing. — Class  h8.  Apparatus  and 
Processes  used  in  the  Manufacture  op  Furniture  and  other  objects  op 
Dwellings. — Class  59.  Apparatus  and  Processes  used  in  Paper-making,  Dye- 
ing, AND  Printing. — Class  60.  Machines,  Instruments,  and  Processes  used  in 
various  works.— Class  61.  Carriages  and  Wheelwrights'  Works.— Class  62. 
Harness  and  Saddlery.— Class  63.  Railway  Apparatus.— Class  64.  Tele- 
graphic Apparatus  and  Processes.- Class  65.  Civil  Engineering,  Public 
W<)RKB  AND  Ah CH iTEfTT URE.— Class  66.  Navigation  and  Lipe-boats,  Yachts 
AND  Pleasure-boats. 

The  twenty  classes  of  this  group  embraced  nearly  100  sections,  any  one 
of  which  was  safScient  to  fumish  a  report  cjf  the  length  of  the  present. 
Indeed,  on  some  subjects  the  best  informed  talent  of  the  world  has 
employed  itself  for  many  years.  The  resiilt  in  literature  is  a  library;  in 
practice,  a  million  new  processes  whereby  the  increasing  wants  of  the 
age  are  supplied.  The  intent  of  this  report  being  general  and  not  special, 
a  few  points  of  public  interest  only  wiU  be  dwelt  upon.  Following  the 
remarks  thus  offered  will  be  found  the  usual  extracts  from  the  French 
official  catalogue,  containing  the  latest  local  data  on  the  special  sections. 

CLASS  47.— APPARATUS  AND  PROCESS  OF  MINING  AND 
METALLURGY. 

COAL-MINIMG  IN  FRANCE. 

Among  the  plans  and  models  exhibited  in  class  47  was  one  of  great 
interest  to  the  French  people.  It  represented,  in  a  map,  the  newly  discov- 
ered coal  mines  of  Pas- de-Calais.  Fuel  of  all  kinds  is  expensive  in  France. 
The  country  has  been  denuded  of  its  trees,  and  coal,  until  recently,  had 
to  be  imported  from  neighboring  countries,  and  was,  in  consequence,  a 
luxury  which  the  poor  could  not  command.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  scarcity  of  fuel  has  in  a  great  measure  affected  the  domestic  habits  of 
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ordinary  life.  It  has  compelled  the  masses  to  seek  warmth  and  life  in  the 
various  caf6a,  where  these  cheering  influences  are  always  conspicnonsly 
displayed.  Any  prospective  cheapening  of  the  article  of  fuel  is  therefore 
an  object  of  particular  concern  to  the  French,  and  has  occupied  the  best 
attention  of  the  government. 

Another  map  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  by  Mr,  Ooince,  was  on  the  scale  of 
1  to  10,000,  and  gave  a  fair  idea  of  the  prodigious  perseverance  and 
energy  which  have  been  bestowed  on  the  opening  of  pits  which  were  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  chimerical.  It  was  only  in  1846  that  a  boring  for 
water  at  Oignies,  not  far  from  Douay,  gave  rise  to  the  theory  that  there 
was  a  deflection  of  coal  in  that  direction.  Between  1850  and  1864  conces- 
sions of  land  were  made  to  various  companies,  mostlyin  the  Pas-de-Calais, 
and  extending  in  that  department  over  a  length  of  35  miles.  Some  40 
pits  have  already  been  sunk,  averaging  in  depth  from  100  to  350  yards. 
The  amount  of  coal  produced  from  this  hidden  and  accidentally-discov- 
ered source — for  it  had  no  geographical  indication — ^has  risen  from  5,000 
tons  in  1851  to  upwards  of  1,600,000  tons  in  1866. 

There  were  maps  of  other  coal  mines  in  France,  exhibited  by  the  French 
ministry  of  pubhc  works.  Thebestwerethoseof  theLoire.  These  pits,  less 
than  20  years  ago,  were  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned,  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  being  worked  seeming  to  be  almost  insurmountable. 
The  government  instituted  an  tnquiry  into  the  subject,  and  detailed  its 
best  engineers  to  examine  thoroughly  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Their 
rejwrts  presented  in  a  clear  and  practical  light  the  difftculties  that  had  to 
be  encountered.  Tliese  were  in  due  time  conquered.  At  the  present  time 
over  3,000,000  of  tons  of  coal  are  obtained  from  the  basin  of  the  Loire, 

A  large  model  of  the  ravine  of  the  Grande  Combe,  whence  the  south 
of  France  begins  to  obtain  its  supplies,  was  also  exhibited,  and  demon- 
strated the  great  amount  of  exploration  done  durmg  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  very  minute  and  accurate  record  which  is  kept  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  mining.  The  Grande  Combe  is  the  third  district,  in  point  of 
productiveness,  in  France.    It  now  averages  1,200,000  tons. 

These  maps  and  models,  and  others  exhibited  in  the  same  department, 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  coal  beds  in  France  diverge  from  the  pit  with 
singular  sinuosity — the  workings  in  several  places  being  far  beneath  the 
overlying, strata  of  the  Trias.  Such  mines  in  wealthy  coal  districts 
would  be  almost  disregarded,  but  skill,  even  more  than  necessity,  has 
rendered  them  valuable  and  remunerative.  "When  this  is  not  the  case 
the  very  wealth  of  the  seams  presents  unusual  difficulties.  The  coal-flelds 
of  central  and  southern  France,  although  individually  of  small  extent 
as  compared  with  those  of  England  and  Belgium,  are  remarkable  in  this 
respect.  The  tolerably  regular  beds  of  coal  at  Blanzy  and  Montceau  run 
to  50  feet,  and  even  to  60  feet,  in  thickness;  at  Creusot,  where  the  bed 
stands  in  a  vertical  position,  it  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  50  feet,  80  feet, , 
and  ascends  to  as  much  as  130  feet;  and  the  great  seam  of  Decazeville 
(Aveyron)  often  extends  to  100  feet  in  thickness.    The  vast  vacuities 
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which  must  necessarily  be  produced  in  working  these  mines  lead  neces- 
sarily to  very  serious  engineering  obstacles,  which  have  only  been  sur- 
mounted by  an  extraordinary  display  of  skill,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  which,  while  it  involves  labor,  almost  amounting  to  a  double  opera- 
tion of  mining,  seems  at  all  events  to  insure  safety.  TJliis  consists  of 
packing  all  excavated  places,  except  the  passage  ways,  mth  rubbish  car- 
ried down  from  the  surface.  A  change  of  hands  is  required  for  this  piu'- 
pose,  the  colliers  being  absent  ftom  the  mine.  In  some  districts  a  par- 
ticular shaft  and  line  of  roads  and  special  wagons  or  tubs  are  set  apart 
for  the  work,  and  in  certain  mines  fidly  one-third  of  the  hands  employed 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  flUing  up. 

The  maps  and  models  from  Belgium  were  also  singularly  exact  and 
lustmctive.  France  imports,  mainly  from  Belgium,  7,100,000  tons  of  coaL 
Her  own  production  had  reached  12,000,000  tons  in  1865,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly greater. 

PEBSSBD   COAL. 

The  progress  of  manufactures  requires  a  constantly  increasing  sup- 
ply, and  the  scarcity  of  wood,  as  before  remarked,  renders  fuel  in  any 
shape  a  luxury.  The  navy,  too,  requires  inexorably  its  rations.  To 
provide  these  economically  has  been  the  study  of  many  practical  men, 
and  a  result  has  been  obtained  which  is  worthy  of  record.  Tlie  dust  of 
coal  is  used.  It  is  pressed  into  cakes  by  a  variety  of  processes,  nearly 
all  of  which  seem  t«  be  in  favor.  For  naval  use  this  kiad  of  fuel  possesses 
advantages.  It  is  asserted  that  ia  the  carriage  of  the  little  bricks  there  is 
a  loss  of  only  one  per  cent.,  instead  of  six  to  ten  percent.,  as  in  lump  coal; 
and  when  stored  abroad  they  are  found  after  two  years'  exposure  to  be 
scarcely  at  all  injured,  while  ordinary  coal  would  have  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  for  them  also  that  they  are  free,  or 
comparatively  free,  from  ash,  and  can  be  made  from  the  refuse  of  almost 
everj^  kind  of  coal,  and  in  such  a  ratio  as  to  produce  the  best  effect  in 
getting  up  steam,  and  maintaining  it.  The  bricks  are  exceedingly  com- 
pact. They  are  produced  by  hydraulic  pressure  and  require  but  a  small 
percentage  of  extraneous,  gummy,  or  resinous  matter  to  make  them 
stone-like  and  thoroughly  durable.  The  best  approved  process,  or  rather 
the  one  which  seems  to  give  the  best  results,  is  that  adopted  by  the 
company  of  La  Chazotte.  The  machine  used  has  16  cylinders  disposed 
as  the  radii  of  a  circle,  in  which  the  coal  slack,  after  being  heated  by  a 
current  of  steam  and  mingled,  by  the  means  of  very  ingenious  appa- 
ratus, with  pitch,  is  pressed  by  pistons,  and  formed  either  into  cylindri- 
cal or  hexagonal  blocks  of  convenient  length.  The  prices  of  compressed 
fuel  are  as  follows : 

First  quaUty,  containing  only  2.10  per  cent,  of  ash,  28  francs  per  ton; 
second,  containing  5  per  cent.,  26  francs;  the  other  sorts  range  from  23J 
to  9J  francs.  A  single  manufacturer  produces  no  fewer  than  175,000 
tons  of  this  agglomerated  coal  per  year.     There  are  several  others  of 
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almost  eijual  extent.  The  slack  or  waste  of  the  coal  mines  is  thus  econ- 
omized, and  an  article  produced  which,  apart  from  the  question  of  cheap- 
ness, possesses  special  considerations  which  seem  to  adapt  it  for  general 
use  in  stoves  and  furnaces  of  every  kind. 

BORING  SHAPTS  AST)  DHlLLINa  EOCKS. 

An  interesting  display  of  maps  and  models  illustrating  the  process  of 
horing  was  made  in  the  French  department.  Two  important  public 
■works  are  now  in  progress  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  the  contractors  were 
the  principal  exhibitors.  The  French  capital  obtains  its  best  and  purest 
water  from  artificial  sources,  namely,  the  artesian  wells  of  Grenelle  and 
Passy.'  Two  additional  wells  are  now  in  process  of  being  sunk;  one  in 
the  suburb  of  the  Chapelle  in  the  extreme  north  of  Paris,  by  Messrs. 
Degoua^  anij  Laurent,  and  the  other  at  the  Butte  aux  Cailles  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  city,  by  Messrs.  Dm.  These  celebrated  firms 
exhibited  the  apparatus  by  which  they  make  all  kinds  of  borings,  ranging 
from  four  inches  to  Ave  feet. 

Pure  water  being  an  object  of  great  concern  to  every  community,  it 
may  be  well  here  to  give  a  few  particulars  of  the  two  artesian  wells  now 
in  successflil  operation.  At  GreneUe  the  surface  is  121.3  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  at  Passy  305.2  feet;  the  depth  of  bore-hole  at  Grenelle  is 
1,800.7  feet ;  at  Passyl,923.7  feet;  internal  diameter  of  tube  or  liningof  hole 
at  Grenelle  approximately  9  inches  to  6  inches  at  bottom;  at  Passy  2.4 
teet.  The  fuU  diameter  of  the  Passy  bore-hole  was  1  metre,  or  3.28  feet. 
The  new  ones  are  to  be  in  one  case  above  five  feet,  and  in  the  other  about 
four  feet;  whifst  it  is  proposed  to  sink  much  deeper  than  heretofore,  in 
order  to  open  new  sources  of  supply  and  avoid  drawing  too  extensively 
on  the  old  ones. 

Examples  were  shown  of  the  application  of  boring  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  mining,  such  as  the  excavation  of  shafts.  It  is  often  difficult  and 
sometimes  impossible,  owing  to  the  watery  character  of  the  soil,  for  work- 
men in  the  usual  way  to  penetrate  to  the  requisite  depth  and  perfect  the 
casing  of  the  pit.  When  this  is  done  it  is  at  a  great  cost  of  labor  and  money. 
By  the  machinery  used  for  ordinary  boring  it  is  done  with  comparative 
ease,  and  the  easing  is  always  perfect,  because  it  is  a  tubing  which,  if 
necessary,  can  be  filled  in  against  the  side  of  the  pit  with  concrete  and 
other  preparations  more  or  less  impermeable.  The  expense  by  this  pro- 
cess is  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  what  it  would  be  under  the  usual 
way.  Sections  of  two  pits  at  St.  Avoid,  France,  were  exhibited.  The 
first  of  these  was  sunk  through  i26  feet  of  permeable  red  sandstone,  and 
coal  was  found  at  a  depth  of  1,036  feet  on  the  4th  of  April,  1867.  The 
second  had  progressed  to  the  depth  of  521  feet  on  February  3d.  The 
diameter  of  the  cutters  used  in  boring  these  pits  was  13  feet. 

Several  machines  for  working  under  ground  and  superseding  hand 
labor  in  drilling  rocks  were  displayed,  niaiiy  of  them  of  ascertained  value. 
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One  of  these,  by  General  Haupt,  was  flxnn  the  United  States,  and  was  char- 
acterized by  simplicity  and  directness  of  action. 

The  diamond-pointed  driU  of  Mr.  Leschot,  exhibited  in  the  French 
section,  whatever  may  be  the  original  cost,  is  claimed  to  be  the  best 
and  cheapest  in  the  end.  It  works  with  great  rapidity  and  is  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  material  against  which  it  is  placed. 
A  drawing  showed  the  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  several  of 
these  implements  moved  by  steam  power  for  boring  tunnels.  The  boring 
tool  is  tubular  and  admits  a  jet  of  water  through  the  middle  into  the 
hole;  its  face  of  soft  iron  is  studded  with  eight  pieces  of  black  diamond 
careftdly  set  in  the  iron,  and  the  incomparable  hardness  of  the  adamant 
is  so  little  affected  by  contact  with  the  hardest  granite,  that  the  engineer 
stated  the  cost  of  the  abrasion  of  diamond  for  a  hole  of  half  a  yard  deep 
to  be  less  than  four  cents. 

A  machine  for  channelling  and  quarrying  marble  and  other  stone  for 
building  or  ornamental  purposes  was  exhibited  by  the  Steam  Stone  Cutter 
Company  of  New  York,  and  is  in  use  at  the  marble  quarries  of  Eutland, 
Vermont,  and  is  the  invention  of  Mr,  Wardwell.  It  is  asserted  that  this 
machine  reduces  the  labor  cost  of  the  production  of  marble,  and  cuts  it 
from  the  quany  with  much  greater  cleanness. 

The  safety  lamp  for  worldng  in  coal  mines  was  exhibited  in  many 
forms,  but  the  principle  was  always  that  of  Davy,  Intended  for  tlie 
preservation  of  the  workmen's  lives  by  the  prevention  of  explosions,  it 
seems  curious  that  the  only  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  fulfilling  this 
duty  are  the  workmen  themselves.  ^Nearly  all  explosions  of  flre-damp 
are  caused  by  incautiously  opening  the  Davy  lamp.  There  seems  to  be 
a  fascinatiou  about  doing  so,  for  locks  are  in  vain,  and  are  picked  or 
broken  when  the  workman  wishes  to  get  at  the  flame.  An  iugenious 
invention  possessing  strength  as  well  as  other  merits  was  exhibited  by 
Mr,  Amould  of  Hons,  who  so  inserts  an  iron  pin  that  the  lamp  can  only 
be  unlocked  by  placing  it  in  a  proi>er  position  over  the  poles  of  a  pow- 
erful magnet. 

The  objects  exhibited  in  this  class  form  five  principal  sections:  1. 
Plans  in  relief  and  drawings  of  mineral  deposits ;  2.  Boring  tools  and 
machines ;  3.  Mechanical  apparatus  employed  in  mines  for  extraction, 
ventilation,  &c. ;  4.  Apparatus  serving  for  the  after  treatment  of  the 
materials  extracted,  such  as  apparatus  for  the  mechanical  preparation 
of  ores  and  the  agglomeration  of  combustibles,  machines  for  foundries 
and  forges,  &c.  Lastly,  numerous  dra'vvings  of  metallurgical  establish- 
ments and  special  apparatus. 


"It  is  principally  in  the  departments  of  the  Nord,  Saone,  Loire,  Seine, 
and  Seine  Inferieure  that  the  objects  contained  in  this  class  are  produced. 
The  supply  has  generally  sufBced  for  all  the  wants  of  home  consumption ; 
we  may  even  say  that  small  exports  are  made  to  England,  Italy,  Spain, 
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Africa,  and  the  two  Americas.  The  French  coal  mines  recentiy  opened, 
especially  those  of  Pas-de-Calais,  can  be  compared,  as  regards  their 
method  of  working,  exhaustion,  and  ventilation,  to  the  great  establish- 
ments of  Keweastle,  Belgium,  and  the  basin  of  the  Kuhr,  and  can  vie 
advantageously  with  all  foreign  coimtries. 

"As  regards  the  elaborations  of  mineral  combustibles,  no  country  is  so 
advanced  as  France,  and  there  exist  none  where  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  small  coal  extracted  is  submitted  to  purification  by  washing,  by 
means  most  varied,  and  by  more  improved  apparatus  |  none  where  the 
processes  of  agglomeration — a  branch  of  industry  which  is,  moreover,  of 
French  origin — have  been  more  studied;  none,  lastly,  where  the  maldng 
of  coke  is  accomplished  with  less  loss  of  combustible  materials.  The 
progress  which  the  committee  of  admission  of  class  47  can  point  out, 
since  1855,  is:  1.  For  the  working  of  mines,  the  improvements  in  the 
processes  of  sinking  shafts  in  loose  and  aqueous  soil ;  the  general  improve- 
ment of  apparatus,  with  a  view  to  increase  tlie  productive  power  of  the 
mine&  2.  For  the  mechanical  preijaration  of  ores  and  combustibles,  th^ 
employment  of  a  great  number  of  new  apparatus,  with  a  view  to  render 
work  still  more  mechanical,  and  thereby  economize  hand  labor;  the  appli- 
cation of  improved  methods  of  construction  to  those  apparatus  which 
have  hitherto  been  executed  in  a  rough  manner.  3.  In  the  development 
of  metallurgy  generally,  the  increase  of  the  individual  production  of  the 
blast  furnaces;  the  more  general  and  judicious  use  of  selected  iuels  and 
ores,  a  use  which  is  facilitated  by  the  increased  means  of  transport;  the 
substitutiou — each  day  more  marked — of  the  coal  iron  for  the  charcoal 
iron,  in  consequence  of  the  new  applications  that  coal  iron  has  found  in 
the  production  of  improved  pig  iron,  and  in  the  invention  of  improved 
or  entirely  new  methods  of  refining,  (Bessemer  process;)  and,  finally, 
the  increased  power  of  the  machinery  and  tools  used  for  hammering  and 
rolling,  augmenting  every  day  in  dimensions,  such  as  aimor  plates,  large 
iron  for  buildings,  iron  plate,  &c.'' 

CLASS   48.— IMPLEMENTS   AND    PEOCESSES   USED   IS   THE 
CULTIVATION  OF  FIELDS  AKD  FORESTS, 

The  objects  included  in  class  48  were  exceedingly  important,  compris- 
ing: 1.  Implements  and  machines  for  forest  cultivation;  2.  Agricul- 
tural machines  and  implements ;  3.  Plans  of  agricultural  works,  and 
reports  relating  to  farms  which  have  obtained  the  prize  of  honor  or  other 
prizes,  and  which  offer  incidents  worth  studying  and  good  examples  for 
imitation,  either  as  regards  rural  construction  or  other  matters,  such  as 
irrigation,  drainage,  plantation,  &e.;  4.  Commercial  manures,  which  sup- 
ply agriculture  with  matters  of  great  utility  in  preserving  or  increasing 
the  Ifertility  of  the  soU. 

There  were  exhibitors  in  one  or  all  of  these  sections  &om  almost  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  curious  to  observe  in  the  glit- 
tering courts  of  eastern  nations  the  rude  appliances  for  tilling  the  soil, 
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appliauces  which  have  liarely  changed  their  form  since  the  ( 
ment  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  thence  to  go  to  the  anu6xe,  or  better  still 
to  the  island  of  Billaucourt,  and  see  the  hnge  progress  that  has  been 
made  since  the  application  of  steam,  and  the  general  knowledge  of 
mechanics  which  was  its  natural  result. 

Traction  engines  were  conspicuous  in  the  English  department.  They 
are  intended  mainly  for  drawing  hay  or  wood  over  the  ordinary  surface 
of  the  country,  but  by  the  application  of  belting  they  can  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose  connected  with  agriculture.  A  good  traction  engine 
can  draw  30  tons  at  a  mere  trifling  cost  per  mile. 

Reapers  and  mowers  were  the  specialties  of  America.  They  came  out 
triumphant  at  the  two  trials  which  were  made  at  the  Emperor's  farms  at 
Vincennes  and  Pouilleuse.  Several  of  these  admirable  machines  were 
ordered  by  the  Emperor. 

The  inventions  and  contrivances  in  other  branches  of  agriculture  were 
innumerable.  They  indicate  clearly  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  historical  plough-boy  will  disappear  from  the  field — whistle  and  all — 
and  be  replaced  by  an  intelligent  engineer. 


"Among  the  practical  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
articles  included  in  this  class,  during  the  last  12  years,  may  be  cited :  First. 
The  more  general  employment  of  machines  and  implements  for  turning 
over  the  soil,  and  especially  the  invention  of  the  Valleraud  plough,  which 
serves  to  bring  the  sub-soil  to  the  surface;  the  increased  use  of  the 
threshing  machine;  the  employment  of  steam  power  as  a  motor  iu  the 
more  advanced  agricultiiral  undertakings;  the  application  of  the  drills 
to  the  sowing  of  cereals  in  Une;  and,  finally,  some  attempts  at  steam 
cultivation,  and  the  introduction  of  a  multitude  of  reaping  machines, 
which  have  but  rarely  fWlflUed  the  expectation  of  those  using  them. 
Secondly.  As  regards  tie  several  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  progress 
made  of  late  years  in  rural  architecture,  there  exist  a  large  number  of 
farms  which,  by  the  general  arrangement  and  details  of  their  buildings, 
possess  commodious  and  ingenious  arrangements,  having  the  effect  of 
economizing  hand  labor  and  facilitating  the  connection  of  various  opera- 
tions. In  reference  to  commercial  manures,  we  may  mention  principally 
the  fossil  sulphates,  which,  being  extracted  from  French  soil  and  sub- 
mitted to  simple  and  inexpensive  processes,  supply  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, at  a  low  cost,  with  valuable  means  of  increasing  their  crops. 
Thirdly.  Like  other  industries,  those  connected  with  the  forest  obey  the 
law  of  progress.  Instruments  for  cutting  wood,  such  as  axes,  billhooks, 
saws,  &c.,  have  latterly  shown  considerable  improvements.  The  use  of 
the  plough,  iu  aiding  natural  reproduction  in  coppices,  produces  marvel- 
lous results,  and  its  employment  cannot  be  too  much  recommended. 
The  pruning  of  the  trees,  practiced  for  a  long  time  by  most  faulty 
methods,  is  now  carried  on  iu  a  superior  and  efficacious  manner,  the 
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value  and  importance  of  which  have  been  placed  beyond  all  question  by 
nnmeroua  and  eoncluaive  experiments.  Interesting  experiments  are  being 
carried  on  relative  to  the  barking  of  oak,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  tanning  trade.  Lastly,  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made,  during 
the  last  few  years,  principally  by  the  forest  administrations,  to  effect  the 
entire  rewooding  of  the  denuded  mountains  of  France." 

CLASS  49.— IMPLEMENTS  USED  IN  THE  CHASE,  FISHERIES, 
AND  GATHEKING  WILD  PRODUCTS. 

The  objects  exhibited  in  this  class  form  Ave  principal  series : 

1.  The  implements  and  engines  of  the  chase  mclude,  except  fire-arms, 
aU  the  other  apparatus  used  for  the  capture  of  game,  such  as  nets,  snares, 
decoys,  &c.,  equipments  for  sportsmen,  such  as  game-bags,  powder-horns, 
shot-pouches,  and  cartouche-boxes.  2.  Fishing  implements  and  tackle, 
Including  lines,  hooks,  flshing-rods,  harpoons,  nets,  bait,  and  the  mate- 
rials used  in  the  manxifacture  of  these  articles.  3.  Implements  used  in 
collecting  natural  and  uncultivated  material.  4.  Apparatus  of  piscicul- 
ture :  arrangements  for  hatching  spawn,  for  raising  the  &y,  and  trans- 
porting fish ;  aquariirms,  apparatus  intended  to  stock  rivers  with  fish, 
such  a-s  salmon  ladders ;  lastly,  plans  of  piscicultural  establishments,  and 
scientific  works  treating  on  such  subjects.  5.  Apparatus  for  diving  or 
for  submarine  industry,  such  as  the  collection  of  sponges,  coral,  and 
pearls,  for  submarine  construction,  the  closing  of  water  sources,  the  rais- 
ing of  sunken  vessels,  &c. 

The  whole  machinery  of  fishing  was  exhibited  in  class  49,  even  to 
human  fishing  in  tite  shape  of  divers,  and  their  complicated  accoutre- 
ments. France  possesses  several  establisliments  for  the  artificial  cultiva- 
tion of  fish,  and  the  subject  of  pisciculture  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government.  Large  quantities  of  fish  are  now  bred  artificially, 
and  with  the  best  pecuniary  result.  Streams  that  have  been  emptied  of 
salmon  have  been  repopulated  with  that  delicacy,  by  means  of  the  pisci- 
culturists, and  oysters  which  were  in  a  fair  way  of  dying  out  on  the  coast 
are  now  submitting  to  the  same  quiet  mode  of  increase.  Experiments 
leave  no  doubt  that  fish  can  be  cultivated  as  profitably  as  any  other  arti- 
cle of  food.  With  the  smallest  amount  of  state  protection,  the  salmon 
fisheries  could  again  be  established  on  the  principal  rivers  of  America. 

"Sporting  implements  are  mostly  manufactured  in  Paris  and  exported 
to  all  the  world.  The  leather  of  French  origin  is  worked  by  mechanical 
processes.  Stamping  presses  and  sewing  machines  are  used  for  making 
shot-bags,  cartouche-boxes,  game-bags,  &c.  The  nets  are  made  by  hand. 
The  trade  in  sporting  necessaries  in  France  is  estimated  at  from  3,000,000 
to  4,000,000  firancs.  No  very  striking  innovation  has  been  noticed  In 
this  branch  of  industry  since  1855 ;  but  the  methods  of  manufacture  have 
been  so  much  improved  that  French  productions  now  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  as  regards  the  excellence  and  finish  of  the  work.  Fishing- 
tackle  and  implements  are  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal 
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fislLeries — Angers,  Bordeaux,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  Dunkirk,  and  Nautea ; 
the  hooks  were  formerly  obtained  entirely  from  abroad,  but  are  now  pro- 
duced partlyin  France,  and  particularly  in  the  departments  of  the  Bouches 
du  Bh&ne  and  the  C6tes  du  Nord.  Fresh  water  fishing-tackle  is  made 
in  Paris  and  its  environs.  The  raw  materials  employed  iu  the  trade  are 
very  various  and  are  derived  from  almost  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Hempen  yams  are  obtained  from  Angers,  and  those  of  flax  from 
Lille.  Bushes  and  reeds  are  obtained  from  Fr^jus.  CJiina,  Ja^jan,  and 
India  send  us  bamboos  and  silt.  The  so-called  Florentine  horse-hair 
comes  from  Spain  and  Italy,  and  we  borrow  from  innumerable  birds  the 
feathers  with  which  to  form  artificial  flies.  All  the  delicate  articles  are 
made  by  hand ;  nets  alone  are  in  part  produced  by  looms.  The  products 
of  this  industry  amount  in  number  to  about  1,000,000  a  year,  and  are 
exported  to  all  countries.  The  trade  now  obtains  at  home  that  supply 
which,  before  1855,  it  used  to  obtain  from  foreign  markets.  The  apparatus 
employed  in  gatliering  wild  products  has  no  special  characteristic  that 
demands  notice. 

"The  trade  in  piscicultural  apparatus  ha«  extended,  since  1855,  in  a 
very  marked  manner.  From  500,000  to  600,000  francs'  woitli  of  such 
apparatus  is  annually  sold  for  home  consumption  and  export.  The  slate 
of  Angers  and  the  plate-glass  of  St.  Gobain  are  laid  under  contribution 
for  the  construction  of  aquariums.  The  apparatus  for  restocking  rivers 
with  fish,  such  as  salmon  ladders,  constructed  at  the  instance  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  government,  have  produced  great  improvements 
in  the  productiveness  of  our  streams. 

"Diving  apparatus  is  also  manufectiured  in  Paris.  Copper,  lead,  leather, 
India-rubber,  with  Laval  thread  and  Bouen  cottons,  are  the  chief  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture.  These  apparatus,  which  are  in  increasing 
demand  in  every  part  of  the  civUized  world  for  fisheries  and  hydrauUc 
works,  amount  in  value  to  about  400,000  francs  or  500,000  francs  per 
annum.  Since  the  Exhibition  of  1855  the  appai'atus  have  undergone 
great  improvements  which  fit  them  for  submaiine  exploration  at  great 
depths." 

CLASS  50  TO  CLASS  54.— MACHINES  ASD  APPABATUS  IN 
GENEBAL. 

The  classes  50  and  51  contained :  1.  Apparatus  and  processes  used  in 
agricultural  works,  and  for  the  preparation  of  food,  such  as  making  pipes 
fordrainage,  making  manure,  making  sugar,  brewing,  &c.;  and  2.  Appa- 
ratus used  in  chemistrj-,  fiirming,  and  tanning,  sach  as  apparatus  and 
utensils  for  laboratories ;  instruments  for  making  tests,  &c.  Both  classes 
were  interesting  to  experts. 

Class  52  included  the  machinery,  &e.,  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Exhibition.  It  is  fuUy  described  elsewhere  in  an  extract  from  the  French 
report.     There  were  seven  American  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

Class  53,  machines  and  apparatus  in  general,  contained  detached  pieces 
12  UE 
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of  machinery,  supports,  rollers,  slides,  eceentrics,  cog- wheels,  &e.    There 
were  six  American  exhibitors. 

CLASS  54.— MACHINE  TOOLS. 

Class  54  embraced  all  the  articles  comprised  under  the  head  of  machine 
tools,  such  as  lathes,  planing  machines,  and  other  instruments  used  in 
the  working  of  wood  and  metals.  No  more  important  class  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Exposition ;  indeed  without  this,  many  other  classes  could 
not  have  existed.  The  principal  nations  ezhibiting  were  France,  Eng- 
land, Prussia,  and  America.  At  the  former  exhibitions  of  1851,  1855, 
and  1862,  the  English  were  almost  without  rivals.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion they  made  but  a  small  display,  aud  were  vastly  outnumbered  by 
France  and  Prussia,  while  in  point  of  novelty  of  form  and  excellence  of 
workmanship  America  was  admitted  to  be  on  a  par  with  any  nation. 
In  the  French  section  were  tools  of  every  possible  description,  many 
possessing  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  some  of  extraordinary  size. 
Prussia  was  represented  in  the  fullest  mamier,  and  her  progress  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture  excited  general  remark. 

In  the  American  department  the  display  made  by  Sellers,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  highly  commended.  Among  other  articles  was  a  machine  for 
cutting  the  teeth  of  wheels,  which  when  once  set  in  motion,  is  completely 
automatic  until  it  has  gone  completely  round,  when  it  stops  of  itself  aud 
calls  for  the  attendant.  The  Sellers  planing  machines  were  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  Exposition,  and  were  remarkable  also  for  many  novelties. 
So,  also,  the  steam  hammer  with  its  new  mode  of  manipulating  the  steam 
valve.  The  same  firm,  says  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  civil  engineer,  in  his  report 
to  the  board  of  council,  has  a  fine  display  of  screwing  apparatus  entirely 
of  a  new  character,  and  all  constructed  on  a  sound  principle.  By  this 
system  screws  of  all  sizes  are  the  same  in  the  form  of  the  thread,  namely, 
an  angle  of  60  degrees;  sis  cutting  tools  for  any  size  of  screws,  if  placed 
together,  will  fonn  a  complete  circle.  The  depth  of  the  thread,  the 
amount  to  be  taken  off  the  sharp  point  of  the  cutting-tool,  are  all  derived 
from  the  diameter,  or  the  pitch,  or  from  each  other,  on  a  well  defined 
principle.  These  screws,  when  complete,  are  what  is  technically  termed 
"flat-top  and  bottom,"  and  although  this  system  may  be  objected  to  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  and  prefer  "  the  round-top  and  bottom," 
yet  it  is  very  evident  the  flat  gives  greater  faeUity  for  measuring  the 
diameter  with  extreme  accuracy.  Altogether,  adds  the  same  writer,  the 
collection  (of  tools  generally)  exhibited  by  Sellers  probably  contained 
more  originality  than  that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  class  54. 

The  lathes  of  Harris,  and  of  the  American  Tool  Company,  possessed 
several  novelties  which  were  interesting  to  the  experienced  eye.  Brown 
&  Sharp  exhibited  a  machine  for  making  any  description  of  screws  out 
of  the  rough  bar.  When  the  screw  to  be  made  is  once  determined  upon, 
every  instrument  necessary  to  its  productiou  is  plaoed  in  suitable  hold- 
ers therein  provided ;  the  wire  or  bar  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
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revolving  gpiiiclle,  when  tool  after  tool  is  snccesaively  brought  into  opera- 
tion, and  screws  of  perfect  identity  are  thereby  produced  with  facility. 
Bement  &  Dougherty's  machine  tools  displayed  many  points  of  excel- 
lence. The  American  exhibit  in  all  respects,  although  not  large,  was 
extremely  praiseworthy,  and  was  a  matter  of  surprise  t<o  many  tool- 
makers  who  heretofore  have  had  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  this  business. 


The  machines  exhibited  in  class  54  may  be  divided  into  four  principal 
sections : 

"1.  Machine  tools  for  working  metal,  such  as  simple  lathes,  mechanical 
lathes,  parallel  lathes,  spherical  lathes,  facing  lathes,  and  lathes  with 
four  points,  axle  turning  lathes,  lathes  of  precision,  counter-sinking  lathes 
and  rose  engines,  lathes  for  cutting  screws  and  forming  heads  of  bolts, 
&c,,  for  turning  the  wheels  of  carriages  and  the  driving-wheels  of  loco- 
motives, planing  machines  of  all  kinds,  flUng  machine^  mortising  and 
drilling  machines,  whether  horizontal  or  vertical,  machines  for  shaping 
the  heads  of  bolts  and  nuts  for  boring  cylinders,  forging,  rivet  making, 
punching,  shearing,  chamfering,  centering,  riveting  and  pipe-drawing, 
and  lastly,  machines  for  pounding  and  for  polishing. 

"2.  The  machine  tools  employed  in  working  wood,  such  as  reciprocat- 
■  ing,  continuous  and  circular  sawing  machines,  planing,  moulding,  turning, 
and  mortising  machines. 

"3.  The  various  tools  used  in  machine  construction  shops,  such  as  rules, 
squares,  trusses,  bevels,  chisels,  glass  and  sand  paper  and  cloths,  &c. ; 
blocks  and  tackle,  and  other  apparatus  used  in  mounting  machines. 

"  4.  Machuies  for  pressing,  crushing,  mixing,  sawing,  and  polishing,  are 
comprised  under  the  general  denomination  of  machine  tools,  although 
they  are,  in  fact,  manufacturing  machines.  Such  are  also  rolls  for  flat- 
teningthe  precious  metals,  cutting  and  8tampingpresses,nailingmachinea, 
brick  and  tile  making  machines,  stone-breaking  machines,  machines  for 
grinding  plaster  and  colors,  for  bending  and  welding  the  tires  of  wheels, 
for  cutting  paper,  for  piercing  hard  and  precious  stones,  and  for  diamond 
cutting, 

"Machine  tools  used  for  working  iron  and  wood,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  machines  comprised  in  this  class,  are  manufactured  principally  in 
the  departments  of  the  Seine,  Seine  Inf^rieure,  Nord,  Haut  Bhin,  Bas-Ehin, 
Bouchea  du  Khdne,  and  Somme.  Paris,  Eouen,  Mulhouse,  Graffenstaden 
and  Havre,  are  the  chief  places  of  production  of  tools  and  machine  tools. 
Fecamp  manufactures  wood-working  machinery.  The  small  machine 
tools  used  for  metal-ware  manufacture  form  the  object  of  an  important 
trade  at  Albert  and  Maubeuge.  Machine  tools,  properly  so-called,  are 
constructed  of  metal ;  cast-iron  is  generally  employed  for  the  purpose. 
The  preference  is  given  to  Scotch  iron,  at  the  price  of  about  15  francs  the 
100  kilograms,  as  presenting  a  uniform  quality  and  not  being  too  hard. 
Castings  of  moderate  size  cost  about  35  francs,  and  large  castings  only 
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about  25  francs.  The'  other  metals  used  are  mostly  of  French  origin. 
Bough  iron  costs  24  to  25  francs  the  100  kilograms,  and  forgings  from 
70  to  80  francs ;  pieces  of  small  dimensions  aubmitted  to  great  strain, 
and  therefore  requiring  superior  ijower  of  resistance,  are  made  of  special 
iron,  costing  from  50  to  60  francs ;  but  its  production  diminishes  daily. 
The  Bessemer  steel  does  not  yet  oifer  sufficient  guarantee  to  allow  of  its 
being  used  for  these  parts.  XJutil  this  is  the  case,  the  manufaeturers  are 
compelled  to  employ  steel  which  costs  them  from  90  to  150  francs  the  100 
kilograms.  Case-hardened  iron  is  substituted  for  the  former  in  the 
case  of  small  pieces  of  machinery,  and  for  very  small  pieces  malleable 
cast-iron  is  preferred.  The  parts  of  machine  tools  are  nearly  all  produced 
by  machinery,  in  large  workshops  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  means 
of  giving  with  rapidity  the  form  required  before  the  parts  are  put  together, 
and  with  the  view  of  increasing  production  without  adding  to  the  extent 
of  their  establishments.  Many  constructors  now  produce  the  castings 
and  large  forged  pieces  on  the  very  spot  where  the  iron  is  produced. 
This  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  and  of  the  setting  apart  of  certain 
workshops  for  special  purposes  is  being  adopted  more  and  more  every 
day  in  our  large  towns. 

"  The  cost  of  hand  work  varies  greatly  according  to  the  locality  and  the 
ability  of  the  workmen.  In  Paris  the  average  wages  of  the  operatives 
who  work  by  hand  or  direct  machine  tools  is  Ave  francs  a  day.  In  other  • 
central  towns  more  favorably  situated,  such  as  Mulhouse,  for  example,  the 
average  is  not  more  than  three  francs.  First-class  hands,  however,  earn 
much  higher  wages,  sometimes  as  high  as  nine  francs  per  day.  The  con- 
stant increase  in  the  machinery  of  constmction  shops  tends  incessantly  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  workman  by  diminishing  his  bodily  labor 
and  giving  him  time  and  opportunity  for  making  numerous  arrange- 
ments which  have  the  effect  of  increasing  his  earnings,  especially  when 
he  is  engaged  on  piece-work.  The  machinists  generally  construct  the 
machines  which  they  produce  after  thefr  own  models,  but  they  are  often 
obliged  to  modify  them  according  to  the  demands  of  the  purchaser. 
For  several  years  the  great  houses  have  established  depots  at  Paris  for 
the  machines  in  most  general  use,  such  as  lathes,  drilling,  planing, 
punching,  and  shearing  machines.  These  depots  render  great  services  to 
the  manufacturers,  who  are  often  obliged  to  increase  their  machinery  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Even  public  establishments  often  take  advantage  of 
this  arrangement.  The  greater  part  of  the  products  of  this  trade  are  for 
home  use,  but  of  late  important  business  has  been  done  with  Italy, 
Spain,  South  America,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  even  Japan. 

"The  productions  of  France,  which  a  few  years  since  were  very  limited 
in  extent,  may  be  valued  at  about  12,000,000  francs.  Although  the 
prices  of  the  raw  materials  have  submitted  to  considerable  diminution 
since  the  treaty  of  commerce  came  into  effect,  the  selling  price  of  the 
machinery  has  remained  almost  stationary,  in  consequence  of  the  increas- 
ing deamess  of  labor  and  the  constant  augmentation  of  the  weight  of 
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tlie  machines,  in  order  to  diminish  vibration  and  to  simplify  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  foundations." 

EBCENT  IMPEOVEMENTS. 

"  The  committee  deem  it  their  duty  to  point  out  the  following  improve- 
ments as  having  taken  place  within  the  last  12  years : 

"1.  More  solidity  of  construction,  simplicity  and  i>erfection,  and  more 
frequent  adoption  of  automatic  motions. 

"2.  Forms  better  adapted  to  the  materials  employed. 

"3.  Constantly  increasing  tendency  towards  mechanical  production, 
and  the  completion  of  parts  by  the  use  of  machinery  alone. 

"4.  As  regards  metal  working  machines,  the  introduction  of  machines 
which  allow  of  several  operations  being  performed  on  the  same  piece 
without  dismounting  it;  as,  for  example,  universal  drilling  and  planing 
machines,  working  horizontally  and  vertically;  lathes  upon  which  parts 
having  a  different  axis  to  the  principal  piece  are  worked  by  means  of 
cutters  having  a  compound  rotating  and  traversing  movement;  bolt  cut- 
ting machines;  mortising  machines  with  revolving  tflols,  and  counter- 
sinking machines. 

"5.  As  regards  wood- working  machines,  the  construction  of  portable 
and  locomotive  machinery  for  sawing  wood  in  the  forest,  the  application 
of  the  endless  handsaw  to  the  cutting  up  of  round  timber;  the  employ- 
ment of  helicoidal  blades  in  planing;  the  modification  of  the  tools  used 
in  boring  and  planing,  and  the  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  rotation  given 
to  these  tools. 

"  6.  As  regards  the  tools  themselves,  a  general  improvement  in  the  exe- 
cution of  small  tools  used  in  connection  with  the  machines,  and  the 
differentia]  puHy,  which  causes  the  load  to  remain  in  the  same  place 
when  left  to  itself. 

"  7,  Generally,  as  regards  machines  of  aU  kinds,  we  may  point  to  many 
simplifications  in  the  means  of  transmitting  motion,  and  specially  the 
mechanical  imitation  of  proceeding  by  hand;  the  employment  of  mechan- 
ical means  in  the  working  of  fly-presses;  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  brickmaking  machines,  and,  lastly,  a  tendency  towards  the  suppres- 
sion or  diminution  of  previous  working  of  the  clay  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  pressure  employed  and  by  the  greater  dryness  of  the  clay 
employed," 

GLASS  55.— APPARATUS  AND  PROCESSES  USED  IN  SPIN- 
NING AND  ROPE  MAKING. 
In  cliiss  55  were  comprised  all  the  machinery  and  apparatus  used  in  the 
preparation  and  specimens  of  textile  materials,  of  which  cotton,  wool, 
flax,  hemp,  and  silk  are  the  most  important.  The  materials  and  machin- 
ery used  for  rope-making  were  also  included  in  this  class,  together  with 
ropes  and  cordages  of  all  kinds.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  some 
excellent  specimens  of  cordage  were  exhibited,  made  from  the  fibre  of 
the  aloe. 
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America  hitd  four  exhibitors  of  machinery  for  preparing  cotton  and 
■wool.  There  waa  a  considerable  display  from  other  countries,  but  with- 
out a  completa  knowledge  of  the  technology  of  the  trade  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  machines.  The 
subject  belongs  to  the  specialist.  The  following,  from  the  introduction 
to  this  class  in  the  official  catalogue,  will  prove  interesting : 


"  This  class  includes  the  machines  and  apparatus  destined  to  manufac- 
ture textile  fabrics,  of  which  cotton,  flax,  hemp  and  silk  are  the  most 
important. 

The  machines  for  spinning,  twisting,  and  weaving  are  constructed  in 
different  industrial  centres  of  France.  The  machines  employed  in  the 
silk  trade  are  principally  made  at  Lyons;  Alsace  manufectnres  for  the 
cotton,  woollen,  worsted  and  spun  silk  trades;  Lille  is  principally 
engaged  with  flax  and  hemp  machinery;  Kouen  furnishes  the  cotton 
trade  especially;  Louviers,  Elbeuf,  and  Sedan  the  machines  used  in  the 
cloth  trade;  Troyes  audits  environs  produce  hosiery  looms,  Paris  com- 
bines aU  these  branches,  but  pai-ticularly  those  appertaining  to  the  class 
now  under  notice. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  multipKcity  of  their  forms  and  of  their  masses, 
textile  materials  require  several  series  of  spinning  machinery  or  arrange- 
ments. Cotton  is,  at  the  present  time,  worked  upon  two  systems  very 
distinct  from  ea<jh  other,  and  according  to  whether  the  yams  are  to  be 
carded  or  combed.  For  wool,  four  series  of  machiues,  corresponding 
with  the  denominations,  carded  yams,  combed  merino  yams,  long 
combed  yam,  and  mixed  or  combed  carded  yams ;  lastly,  a  new  appara- 
tus, recently  introduced,  gives  woollen  yams  by  felting  instead  of  spin- 
ning. Hemp,  flax,  and  jute  are  prepared  by  two  principal  descriptions 
of  machines — one  for  long  fibres  upon  the  combing  principle,  the  other 
for  short  fibres  or  tow  prepared  by  carding.  Each  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  flax  and  hemp  manufacture  has  other  modifications  in  its 
machinery,  according  to  the  special  character  of  the  raw  material 
employed  and  the  strength  of  its  fibres.  Kor  are  the  means  the  same 
for  producing  fine  and  coarse  yarns.  The  former  requires  not  only  a 
special  machine,' but  the  application  of  water  at  various  temperatures. 
Of  all  spinning  machinery  employed,  that  which  is  used  for  the  most 
costly  material  is  the  most  simple  in  its  construction;  but  the  winding 
of  sUk  from  the  cocoon,  although  apparently  so  extremely  simple  an 
operation,  is  in  reality  so  dehcate  that  with  cocoons  of  the  same  qual- 
ity the  value  of  the  silk  may  be  doubled  by  the  ability  of  the  "durder" 
or  winder.  The  manufacture  of  spun  silk,  which  increases  daily  with 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  also  requires  a  variety  of  combs  as  weU  as 
cards.  The  spinning  machinery  for  cashmere,  alpaca,  and  goat^s  hair 
is  identical,  with  a  trifling  exception,  with  that  employed  for  wool. 

"  This  class  includes,  also,  the  machinery  and  products  of  the  rope  and 
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twine  manufacture.  The  machines  of  class  56  act  upon  yams  as  upon  a 
raw  material  of  common  origin  to  transform  them  into  fabrics.  The 
loom  changes  with  the  nature  of  the  tissue  to  be  produced.  The  same 
parts  apply  to  the  weaving  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  silk,  &c.,  bnt  are  modified 
according  as  the  tissue  to  be  produced  is  plain  or  figured.  Knitted 
articles,  tulle,  bobinet,  net,  aud  lace  have  each  a  machine  specially  eon- 
atmcted  for  it,  and  which  changes  according  to  the  form  of  the  mesh. 
The  looms  of  class  56  are  divided,  then,  into: 

"1.  Looms  to  make  plaiu  fabrics  with  close  threads.  2.  Looms  to 
weave  fancy  stuffs,  plain,  napped,  or  with  velvet  pile.  3.  Frames  for 
knitting  tulle,  nets,  lace,  &c, 

"  The  apparatus  employed  in  the  preparation  of  yams  for  weaving,  and 
also  for  the  dressing  of  tissues,  are  included  in  this  class.  Some,  such 
as  calenders,  presses,  clipping  machines,  &c.,  indispensable  in  all  textile 
manufactures,  are  applied,  with  certain  modifications,  to  each  of  the 
branches;  others,  such  as  fulling  mills,  are  used  only  in  one  branch  of 
this  vast  group.  The  purification  of  wools  has  been  greatly  improved 
as  regards  not  only  the  economy  but  the  perfection  of  the  process  since 
the  general  adoption  of  machinery  for  washing,  scraping,  and  other 
operations. 

"  Special  modifications  introduced  in  the  apparatus  for  the  preparation 
of  cotton  have  produced  unhoped-for  results  with  the  common  produc- 
tions of  India  and  China-.  The  fine  cottons  of  Georgia,  Egypt,  and 
Algeria  are  largely  indebted  for  their  present  position  in  the  market  to 
the  application  of  combing  machines.  The  same  principle  has  pi-oduced 
greater  results  still  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  Spinning  machinery, 
mill-jennies,  aud  their  coutiugents  receive  constant  improvements,  which 
allow  increased  speed  to  be  given  to  the  spindles,  and  consequently  an 
acceleration  of  their  productive  power.  The  spinning  of  silk  itself,  ia 
spite  of  its  simplicity,  is  the  object  of  many  experiments,  with  a  view  to 
the  preservation  and  preparation  of  cocoons,  as  well  as  the  improvements 
of  the  mills  for  twisting  and  organzine.  The  machines  for  milling,  dress- 
ing, and  preparing  the  yams  for  warps,  and  the  wefting  machines,  have 
been  modified  with  great  success,  and  have  thus  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  power-loom  weaving  in  those  special  articles  where  a  sub- 
stitution for  hand-weaviiig  seemed  very  difficult.  The  several  parts  of 
power  looms  have  been  the  object  of  careful  study,  which  has  brought 
about  many  improvements,  such  as  governors,  instantaneous  stopping 
on  the  breaking  of  a  thread,  either  warp  or  weft ;  cages  with  a  number 
of  shuttles,  &c.  Increased  care  in  construction  has  produced  improve- 
ments in  the  movements,  and  a  proportional  increase  in  the  production. 
In  the  weaving  of  figured  stuffs  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute 
paper  for  card  in  the  Jacquard  machine.  This  idea,  which  is  far  from 
new,  has  no  chance  of  success  until  the  various  organs  of  this  ingenious 
mechanism  can  be  made  to  work  with  absolute  precision.  Another 
important  fact  consists  in  the  happy  combination  of  a  Jacquard  loom  in 
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which  the  same  part  produces  various  effects  in  succession,  so  ae  to  sim- 
plify tlie  machine  and  produce  an  important  economy  in  the  results. 
Straight  looms  for  hosiery  which  work  by  hand  produce  no  more  than 
5,000  meshes  a  minute,  while  machinery  produces  nearly  50,000  in  the 
same  period.  In  circular  knitting  machines  the  numbier  of  meshes  is 
raised  from  50,000  to  about  500,000.  I>re88ing  machines  do  not  seem  to 
call  for  similar  remarks,  and  present  but  few  special  modifications.  Im- 
provement in  this  direction  depends,  in  fact,  more  upon  the  ability  of 
the  workmen  than  upon  the  principle  of  the  machine. 

"  France  employs  annually  from  80,000  to  85,000  tons  of  cotton,  the 
necessarj'  machinery  and  material  for  spinning,  weaving,  and  dressing 
amounting  in  value  to  about  400,000,000  francs.  The  wooUen  manufac- 
tures involve  about  the  same  aggregate  expenditure ;  the  mechanical 
spinning  of  hemp  and  flax  and  the  weaving  of  linen  about  100,000,000 
&ancs  i  lastly,  the  silk  ti'ade  famishes  an  amount  very  nearly  approach- 
ing to  200,000,000  francs,  giving  the  total  value  of  the  material  employed 
in  these  several  industries  as  1,100,000,000  francs. 

"  It  may  be  calculated  that  the  amount  spent  annually  for  construction 
represents  one-twentieth  of  the  above  total — that  is  to  say,  a  sum  of 
58,000,000  francs,  without  taking  into  account  exportation,  which  greatly 
exceeds  the  importation. 

"  The  character  of  the  improvements  now  in  course  of  realization  may 
be  thus  summed  up : 

"  1.  A  more  precise  acquaintance  with  the  special  constitution  of  the 
raw  materials,  and,  consequently,  a  better  arrangement  of  the  means  by 
which  they  are  transformed. 

"  2.  A  more  rigorous  application  of  the  mechanical  laws  in  the  execu- 
tion of  aU  the  parts  of  the  machines." 

CLASS  57.— APPARATUS  AND  PROCESSES  FOE  SEWING  ASD 
FOE  MAKISU  UP  CLOTHING. 

"The  machines  and  tools  exhibited  in  this  class  form  three  distinct 
series: 

"1.  Sewing  machines  applied  to  the  different  works  of  sewing  and 
embroidery.  2.  Machines  employed  in  shoe-making.  3.  Machines  and 
apparatus  used  in  felt-hat  making, 

"The  articles  exhibited  in  this  class  show  the  advance  made  in  the  trade. 
The  first  sewing  machine  which  was  worked  for  trade  purposes  was 
invented  by  a  Frenchman  named  Thimonier,  a  tailor  at  Araplepuis, 
(Ehone,)  the  invention  being  patented  17th  April,  1830,  and  improve- 
ments therein  registered  2lst  July,  1845.  Until  the  year  1855  the  use  of 
these  machines  was  very  restricted.  They  were  only  applied  in  a  few 
special  ways,  and  it  is  since  that  time,  and  particularly  since  1802,  that 
they  have  come  into  general  use  in  France." 
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MACHINES  USED  IN  SHOE-MAEING. 
"  Machines  have  long  been  used  in  shoe-making,  and  the  principal  aim 
of  the  experiments  latterly  baa  been  to  replace  sewing  by  screw  pegs. 
The  exhibition  in  this  class  shows  the  mechanical  apparatus  for  this  kind 
of  work  in  movement,  such  as  cutting  presses,  mounting  and  screwing 
machines,  sheai-s,  grindstones,  piercers,  &c.  The  mounting  and  screw- 
ing machines,  worked  by  strain  and  guided  by  women,  admit  of  a  rapidity 
of  esecution  and  an  economy  of  hand  work  which  enables  the  makers  to 
deliver  the  products  for  consumption  at  a  much  lower  price  and  of  an 
equally  good  quality.  We  must  also  mention  the  special  apparatus 
called  dressing  machines,  intended  for  the  mountings  of  the  upper  leath- 
ersj  which  was  done  hitherto  by  hand." 

APPAEATUS  FOE  FELT-HAT  MAKIK&. 

"The  machines  serving  for  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats  have  accom- 
plished a  complete  transformation  in  the  ti-ade  during  the  last  ttew  years. 
Previously  the  workman  shaped,  failed,  pounced,  and  pressed  by  hand. 
This  system  produced  much  inequality  in  the  work,  and,  above  all,  great 
slowness  in  the  production.  At  the  present  time  machinery  replaces 
hand  work  in  general.  The  several  machines  working  in  class  57  serve 
for  forming,  fiiliing,  and  pouncing  felt  hats,  and  for  shaping  straw  hats. 
They  show  a  considerable  progress  as  regards  the  regularity  of  tlie  work, 
and,  by  rendering  the  manufacture  more  easy,  admit  of  the  productions 
being  sold  at  a  lower  price,  and  thus  meeting  in  a  much  better  degree 
thedemandsof  the  home  consumptionand  theextended  sales  tor  exporta- 
tion." 

CLASS  58.— APPAEATUS  AJSTD  PBOCESSES  USED  IN  THE 
MAJ^UFAOTUKE  OF  FUENITUKE  AND  OTHEE  OBJECTS 
FOE  DWELLINGS. 

"The  productions  exhibited  in  class  68  form  four  principal  sections: 
"1.  Tools  for  wood- work,  including  ribbon  saws,  reciprocating  treadle 
saws,  vertical  moulding  machines,  planing  machines  with  helicoidal 
blades  and  with  disks,  mortising,  engine-turning,  and  carving  machines, 
and  collections  of  tools  for  hand  work.  2.  The  worked  produce  of  these 
machines.  3.  Engraving  machines  and  portrait  lathes.  4.  Saw  blades 
and  collection  of  wood- working  tools." 

It  embraced  the  apparatus  and  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  and  other  objects  for  dwellinga — familiar  machinery  for  the 
most  pari;  that  had  very- little  interest  for  the  general  public.  America 
exhibited  several  ingenious  contrivances,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
a  gauge  lathe  for  turning  the  legs  of  chairs,  &c.  It  is  a  lathe  with  a 
slide-rest  traversed  by  a  screw.  This  rest  carries  two  tools;  one,  a 
chisel,  is  fixed  and  roughs  off  the  work;  the  second,  a  V-shaped  cutter, 
cuts  out  the  pattern  and  is  guided  by  a  template  fixed  to  the  bed  of  the 
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lathe.  A  knife  whose  edge  is  molded  to  the  form  to  be  produced,  moves 
Tertieally  in  a  &ame  behind  the  lathe ;  as  the  slide-rest  passes  along,  this 
knife  descends  and  smooths  off  the  pattern  produced  by  the  first  two 
cutters.  In  this  manner  chair  legs  are  produced  irom  a  rough  square 
log  with  an  accuracy  equal  to  that  attained  by  hand,  and  with  immense 
rapidity  and  cheapness. 

EBANCE. 

"In  the  French  section  a  lathe  for  copjing  medals  was  shown  by  Messrs 
Barrere  &  Caussande.  The  work  and  the  original  revolve  slowly  at  the 
same  speed.  A  tracing-point  moves  from  the  drcumference  of  the  model, 
80  as  to  describe  a  spiral  track  over  the  surface  to  be  copied,  and  rises 
and  falls  as  it  meets  with  elevations  and  depressions.  The  vertical 
motion  of  this  point  is  communicated  to  a  drill  which  moves  in  a  similar 
manner  over  the  work.  Keduction  or  enlargement  is  produced  by  caus- 
ing the  horizontal  movement  of  the  drUl  to  be  slower  or  faster  than  that 
of  the  tracing  point  by  means  of  change  wheels. 

"The  principal  centres  of  manufacture  are  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  but  a  certain  number  of  machines  are  furnished  by  other  depart- 
ments. The  raw  materials,  such  as  cast  and  wrought  iron  and  steel,  are 
derived  almost  entirely  fiwm  French  sources.  The  price  of  cast  iron 
varies  from  24  firancs  to  26  francs  the  100  kilograms,  and  that  of  iron 
castings  from  30  to  35  francs  the  100  kilograms;  charcoal  iron,  plate, 
and  cast  iron  of  the  second  fusion  are  preferred. 

"Mechanical  labor  has  taken  the  place  of  manual  for  sawing  up  and 
shaping  the  wood;  and  in  the  forest,  when  it  is  impossible  to  bring  out 
the  rough  timber,  saw-mills  are  used,  which  cut  up  the  timber  on  the  spot, 
and  convert  it  into  pieces  for  parquetry,  staves,  &c.  It  took  some  years 
to  break  through  the  old  routine,  but  the  perseverance  of  constructors 
has  triumphed  at  last,  and  now  almost  all  the  works  are  provided  with 
machines  of  all  kinds.  Even  carving  by  machinery  has  come  into  prac- 
tice. The  engraving  machines  and  portrait  engines  have  made  sensible 
progress.  Lathes  are  used,  which  reproduce,  with  the  utmost  fidelity, 
and  on  steel,  aU  kinds  of  models,  without  the  slightest  alteration  of  form. 
Saw  blades  and  cutting  tools  have  undergone  considerable  modifications, 
and  complete  the  ma«hinery  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  blades  of 
ribbon  saws  have  now  arrived  at  great  perfection.  Hand-tools  for  wood- 
work leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  any  respect.  The  number  of  wood- 
working machines  in  actual  operation  may  be  estimated  at  10,000. 

"  The  employment  of  machine  tools  has  not  had  the  effect,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  of  superseding  manual  labor,  the  production  having  con- 
siderably iucreased.  Simple  laborers  have  become  directors  of  machines, 
and  workmen  of  the  first  class,  following  the  same  profession,  have  given 
to  this  kind  of  work  the  imptdse  that  it  required.  Wages  have  increased 
in  large  proportion.  The  workmen  who  formerly  earned  three  francs  a 
day  now  obtain  five  'francs.    Good  workmen  have  become  masters,  and 
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established  saw-mills,  wMeli  now  form  a  very  important  branch  of  com- 
merce. Machine  tools  are  sold  principally,  in  France,  for  cabiuet^making, 
inlaid  work,  furniture-making,  cutting-out  stuffe,  bones  and  ivory.  They 
are  also  sent  abroad  for  forest  works.  The  number  of  machines  work- 
ing since  1855  is  estimated  at  10,000,  and  the  average  cost  of  each,  2,000 
francs,  making  a  total  of  20,000,000  francs.  Each  machine  represents 
the  power  of  four  workmen,  from  which  has  to  be  deducted  the  conductor 
of  the  machine.  The  saving  effected  is  therefore  equal  to  three-fourths  of 
the  whole. 

"  The  committee  of  admission  has  to  point  out  the  following  instances  of 
progress  made  during  the  last  twelve  years :  Bibbon  saws,  with  moulded 
or  cast-iron  frames  and  columns,  which  may  be  placed  on  a  simple  slab  of 
stone,  and  worked  without  the  slightest  trepidation,  the  diameter  of  the 
pulley  so  much  enlarged  that  wood  of  a  metre  in  diameter  may  be  cut  up ; 
moulding  audmorti8ingmachines,workedwith  greatly  increased  rapidity; 
machuies  with  heUcoidal  blades,  for  working  wood  across  the  grain  and 
for  planing  knotty  wood  in  all  directions;  planing  machines,  with  disks 
working  vertically,  by  which  wood  may  be  worked  square  or  obliquely, 
according  to  circumstances ;  the  improvement  of  hand  tools,  reciprocating 
saws,  worked  by  treadle  at  the  rate  of  260  cuts  per  minute,  and  which 
move  so  easily  that  the  workman  is  in  no  way  occupied  with  the  action 
of  his  foot;  the  arris  handsaw,  especially  useful  for  cutting  tenons,  for 
square  cuts,  and  mitreing.  Saw-blades  and  cutting  tools  are  manufac- 
tured in  Paris;  the  largest  articles  are  circular  saws,  and  the  smallest 
ribbon  saws.  The  products  of  these,  exhibited  in  specimens  of  cutting, 
which  are  models  of  precision  and  patience,  show  the  perfection  of  the 
ribbon  saw;  the  specimens  of  car\'ing  and  ornamental  cutting  and  of 
carton  work  also  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  perfection." 

CLASS  59.— APPAEATUS  AND  PE0CES8BS  USED  IN  PAPER- 
MAKING,  DYEING,  AND  PRINTING. 
The  exhibits  included  in  this  class  are  manufacturing  machines 
employed  especially  in  the  making  of  paper,  in  dyeing  and  printing  of  all 
descriptions.  They  form  sis  principal  series :  1.  Printing  machines  and 
presses,  apparatus  for  stereotype  and  type-founding,  and  for  composing  by 
machinery;  2.  Lithographic  printing  presses;  3.  Machines  for  various 
kinds  of  printing  and  decty^tion  on  paper,  roller  and  scraper  machines 
for  copperplate  and  other  incised  engraving,  and  for  the  cheap  printing 
of  children's  copy  books;  machines  for  the  rapid  printing  of  railway 
tickets;  self-entting,  stamping  siaA  registering  machines.  Among  the 
many  tools  used  for  paper  work,  folding  machines  and  powerful  paper- 
cutting  ma«hiues  ought  to  be  mentioned:  4.  Machines  for  paper-making; 
5,  Apparatus  for  printing  paper-hangings;  6.  Accessories  of  calico  and 
other  printings;  pricking  machines;  singeing  mchaines;  stretcher  for 
dyeing  dyed  fabrics,  &c.;  accessories  of  printing  on  paper;  processes  of 
engraving  with  the  aid  of  galvanic  deposits;  seal  engraving,  &c.,  &c. 
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"Paris  and  Mulhouse  are  the  two  principal  centres,  of  prodnetion  for 
machinery  and  apparatus  belonging  to  this  claes.  Some  of  them,  and 
particularly  those  nsed  in  stereotype  work  and  type-founding,  are  modi- 
fications of  American  models.  The  precision  of  the  machines  for  fine 
printing,  for  printing  from  wood-blocks,  and  the  rapidity  of  production 
for  ordinary  works,  and  especially  for  newspapers,  are  the  principal  objects 
of  the  labors  of  the  constructors.  The  problem  of  lithographic  printing 
by  machinery,  at  prices  similar  to  those  of  typographical  printing,  has, 
within  the  la«t  few  years,  been  practically  solved.  The  Exhibition  con- 
tains many  specimens  of  machines  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  trade. 
The  annual  value  of  machines  belonging  to  the  first  series  amounts  to 
1,500,000  or  3,000,000  francs,  and  their  success  is  attested  by  the  expor- 
tation of  nearly  one-half  the  amount. 

"We  have  to  draw  attention  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  machines 
for  reducing  pulp,  with  regard  to  form,  dimensions,  and  mode  of  con- 
struction, which  are  shown  in  the  Exhibition.  The  machines  exhibited 
consist  of  pulp-engines  of  large  dimensions,  of  one  of  new  construction, 
and  lastly,  of  the  accessories  of  the  paper  machine,  dryers,  wire-cloth, 
felt,  &c.  The  machines  for  engraving,  roUers  for  printing  by  means  of 
circular  cutters,  engine-turning,  electricity,  and  the  employment  of  the 
pantograph,  &c.,  are  valuable  aiixillaries  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
roller^engravers.  The  printing  machine  figures  in  the  Exhibition  with 
its  last  improvements,  and  a  special  motor,  adopted  on  account  of  its 
simple  action." 

Class  60  was  devoted  to  machines,  instruments,  and  processes  used  in 
various  works.  It  included  among  the  objects  from  the  United  States  a 
machine  for  dressing  printing  types,  and  machines  for  cutting  files.  In 
the  French  section  there  were  watch-makers'  and  jewellers'  tools,  and 
machines  for  making  envelopes.  Many  of  the  machines  in  this  class  are 
described  elsewhere. 

CLASS  61.— CAEEIAGES  AND  WHEELWEIGHTS'  WOBK. 

Class  61  was  devoted  to  carriages  and  wheelwrights'  work,  comprising 
carriages  entire  and  in  parts.  The  display  of  the  former  was  exceed- 
ingly good,  especially  in  the  English  and  French  departments.  There 
were  a  few  light  wagons  fi'om  America,  but  neither  in  style  nor  variety 
of  style  was  the  exhibit  worthy  of  this  important  industry.  Bussia  dis- 
played several  specimens  of  her  carriage  work,  which,  in  the  lighter  sort 
of  road  veMdes,  is  obviously  borrowed  flx)m  American  models.  There 
were  fine  specimens  also  in  the  Austrian,  Pmssian,  and  Spanish  sec- 
tions. The  English  exhibit  was  characterized  by  elegance  of  form,  bril- 
liance of  varnish,  and  graceful  poise.  There  were  but  few  novelties. 
The  most  important  had  ui  view  the  better  and  quicker  opening  and 
shutting  of  barouches,  so  as  to  afford  immediate  protection  in  case  of 
rain.  This  is  done  very  rapidly  fix>m  the  driver's  seat  by.means  of  a 
crank,  which  winds  it  up  without  requiring  to  stop,  or  any  derangement 
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to  the  occupants.  A  similar  contrivance,  but  worked  by  springe,  and 
balanced  to  tlie  greatest  nicety,  is  operated  from  the  interior.  A  touch 
of  the  strap  raises  the  cover. 


"  The  productions  exhibited  in  this  class  comprise:  1.  Carriages  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  forms,  such  as  landaus,  calashes,  broughams,  victorias,  phse- 
tons,  omnibuses,  American  trotting  carriages,  fancy  vehicles  of  all  sorts, 
and  children's  carriagesj  2,  Detailed  parts  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  carriages  of  all  kinds,  such  as  wheels,  axles,  springs,  boxes,  shafts, 
specimens  of  forging,  &c.  The  principal  manufactories  for  the  produc- 
tion of  dress  carriages  are  in  Paris,  but  there  are  some  also  at  Lille, 
Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Caen,  Abbeville,  Colmar,  Boulogne-sur-mer, 
&e.  Bach  district,  as  a  rule,  bnilds  carriages  in  ordinary  use  in  its  own 
part  of  the  country.  The  dimensions,  form,  mounting,  and  the  acces- 
sories of  these  vehicles  are  necessarily  modified  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  quality  of  the  horses  of  the 
country.  As  to  the  detached  parts  of  carriages,  carts,  and  other  vehicles, 
their  production  is  spread  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  countiy;  they 
exhibit,  however,  a  tendency  to  concentrate  themselves  round  certain 
centres,  where,  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  they  are  produced  in  large 
workshops  amply  provided  with  means,  with  great  rapidity  and  economy. 
The  materials  used  by  the  coachmaker  and  wheelwright  are  principally 
wood,  iron,  steel,  leather,  cloth,  galloons  or  coach  lace,  silk  and  woollen 
fabrics,  horse-hair,  morocco,  colors,  varnish,  &c.  For  a  long  period 
French  industry  depended  on  foreigners  for  many  of  these  items,  esi>e- 
cially  springs  and  varnish,  which  came  from  England;  but  for  some  time 
the  French  makers  have  found  nearly  all  they  required  at  home.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  variety  of  tbrms,  coach-building  cannot  be  effected 
by  mechanical  means.  Such  processes  are  only  used  in  the  case  of  certain 
detached  paxts,  such  as  springs,  axles,  and  wheels.  The  work  is  divided 
amongst  a  large  number  of  workmen;  one  class  of  workmen  make  the 
wheels  and  the  carriages;  a  second,  the  bodies;  smiths  and  fitters  make 
the  springs,  the  axles,  and  all  the  iron-work;  saddlers  and  stuflers  pro- 
vide the  fiimitiu'e  of  the  interior,  the  seats,  and  also  the  exterior  parts 
in  which  leather  is  employed;  and  to  those^  must  be  added  the  platers, 
the  painters,  the  lamp-makers,  the  lace-makers,  the  carvers,  &c  Besides 
the  great  establishments  in  which  the  carriages  are  produced  complete, 
and  in  which  all  the  classes  of  workmen  are  employed,  there  are  shops 
whi«4i  confine  themselves  to  the  fitting  and  mounting  of  coach  bodies 
purchased  in  the  rough  state ;  others  are  specially  organized  for  painting 
only;  and,  lastly,  certain  persons  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  designs  and  models.  The  products  of  the  French  caixiage 
trade  are  not  only  sold  all  over  France,  but  ex:ported  to  other  countries. 
The  number  built  in  France  may  be  estimated  approximately  at  about 
5,000  annually,  and  of  the  value  of.  about  15,000,000  francs.  But  this 
does  not  include  the  work  of  repairing  and  keeping  in  order,  which  sar- 
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passes  considerably  in  amount  the  cost  of  the  new  work.  The  inquiry 
instituted  in  1860,  by  the  Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  proved  that, 
including  the  whole  of  the  coach,  carriage,  and  wheelwright's  works, 
lamp-making,  iron- work,  painting,  &g.,  the  ti-ade  of  Paris  alone  amounted 
to  36,000,000  francs.  Although  the  treaty  of  commerce  has  offered  great 
facilities,  this  is  at  present  almost  nil.  The  exportation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  on  the  increase;  this  scai'cely  exceeded  1,000,000  francs  from 
1847  to  185G,  hut  it  amounts,  at  the  present  time,  to  four  times  that  sum. 
French  carriages  are  exported  mostly  to  Spain,  Russia,  Egypt,  PortugaJ, 
America,  Turkey,  and  the  colonies ;  a  certain  number  are  even  sent  to 
England. 

"The  principal  improvements  to  be  noted  in  the  trade  may  be  summed 
up :  1.  The  carriages,  being  manufactured  of  the  very  best  mat<irials,  are 
more  solid  than  formerly;  2.  The  models  are  more  varied,  both  as  regards 
elegance,  and  also  to  suit  the  many  different  employments  tor  which  they 
are  destined;  3.  The  manufacture  is  more  rapid,  in  consequence  of 
improvements  introduced  in  the  tools  employed,  and  of  a  better  distri- 
bution of  the  work  in  factories." 

CLASS  62— HARNESS  AND  SADDLERY. 

The  productions  exhibited  in  dass  62  comprise:  1.  Harness  of  all  kinds, 
coarse  and  fine;  2,  Collars  on  different  systems;  3.  Saddlery  work;  4. 
Driving  and  ridingwhips  and  sticks;  5.  Detachedpartswhichenterintc 
the  structure  of  the  preceding  articles,  and  which  furnish  employment  ia 
special  workmen. 

The  display  was  by  no  means  remarkable,  and  the  contest  was  mainly 
between  Erance  and  England.  The  latter  country,  some  few  years  since, 
had  ahnost  a  monopoly  of  tliis  business,  but  Erench  ingenuity  and  skill 
have  made  such  rapid  progress  that  she  can  no  longer  boast  of  occupying 
the  same  position.  Both  nations,  however,  manufacture  superb  articles 
in  this  branch.  In  the  Spanish  department  was  exhibited  a  magnificent 
set  of  state  harness,  in  which  material  workmanship,  taste,  plating,  &c., 
seemed  perfect.  It  was  for  eight  horses  and  took  many  years  to  make. 
Spanish  leather  is  famous. 


"Paris  is  the  centre  of  production  for  dress  harness,  saddles,  whips, 
riding  whips  and  sticks.  Common  harness,  such  as  that  used  in  trade 
and  agriculture,  is  made  in  all  parts  ot  France;  its  forms,  which  areyery 
various,  adapt  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  several  localities  where  it 
is  employed.  Formerly  the  makers  of  harness  in  Prance  obtained  their 
burnished  leather  and  polished  steel  spura  fiwm  England;  a  few  houses 
have  still  retained  this  habit,  as  regards  certain  articles,  but  the  tanneries 
of  Paris  and  Pont  Audemer  now  produce  leathers  which  will  bear  com- 
parison in  all  respects  with  those  of  the  best  English  houses.  As  to  spur 
and  harness-making,  the  makers  of  Paris  and  those  of  the  departments 
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of  the  Aisne,  Eure,  and  Ardeiines,  are  now  able  to  produce  all  the  flue 
articles.  The  materials  employed  are  tanned  leatner,  (bullock,  cow,  calf, 
pig,  and  horse.)  Varnished  leather  is  only  used  for  the  finer  kinds  of 
harness;  the  white,  or  Hungarian  leather,  is  now  only  employed  in  agri- 
cultural harness;  the  ox  and  cow  hides  are  employed  for  common  and 
ordinary  harness;  pig  skins  are  used  for  the  making  of  saddlery, 

"The  articles  composing  this  class  are  made  in  workshops  under  the  eye 
of  the  manufacturer.  Hand  labor  is  still  most  in  demand.  The  use  of 
sewing  machines  has  introduced  great  regularity  in  the  manufacture  of 
many  parts  of  the  saddles  and  collars,  but  hand  work  is  preferable  for  the 
pieees  which  require  great  solidity.  Some  houses  which  employ  them- 
selves upon  milita.ry  equipments,  and  others  who  work  for  exportation 
and  the  omnibus  and  other  great  companies,  jiossess  large  workshops, 
directed  by  foremen,  and  including  cutters  and  preitarers,  as  well  as 
special  workmen  for  each  branch  of  the  trade.  French  saddlery  is 
exported  aU  over  the  world,  the  principal  markets  being  Egypt,  Spain, 
Turkey,  Belgium,  and  especially  South  America,  which  sends  us  the  raw 
hides  and  receives  back  the  finished  manufactured  articles. 

"It  is  dif&cult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  trade.  It  appears,  from  a 
report  made  to  the  Cham^ber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  in  1860,  that  the 
amount  of  the  harness  manufacture  in  Paris  alone  was  13,276,000  francs; 
and  that  of  saddlery,  spur-making,  and  saddlebow-making,  to  2,902,000 
francs,  giving  a  total  of  15,000,000  francs  and  upwards,  which  must  at 
least  be  doubled  to  represent  all  rrance,  and  that  without  including  mili- 
tary harness.  The  exportation  of  French  saddlery  exceeds  5,000,000 
francs  per  year.  The  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
trade  during  the  past  12  years  are  of  two  kinds;  on  the  one  hand,  the 
forms  have  been  modified  so  as  to  render  them  more  simple  than  those 
formerly  in  use,  and  to  get  rid  of  heavy  and  ungrace^  pieces;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  hand  labor  has  been  replaced  with  advantage  in  several 
branches  of  the  trade,  by  mechanical  means." 

CLASS  63— RAILWAY  APPAEATUS. 

The  objects  ranged  under  this  class  comprise  the  material  of  railways: 
Locomotives,  designs,  and  models  of  locomotives,  railway  carriages, 
goods  wagons,  signals,  turn-tables,  specimens  of  perma.nent  way,  weigh- 
bridges, models  of  various  systems  of  brakes  and  modes  of  communica- 
tion between  passengers  and  guards;  specimens  of  wheels  and  axles  and 
other  iron-work  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad  rolling  stock. 
Nearly  all  the  eontmental  countries,  Gr^t  Britain,  and  America,  con- 
tributed to  this  highly  important  and  interesting  di^'ision. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  locomotives  exhibited  were  32  in  number.  Of  these,  France  con- 
tributed 11  passenger  and  goods  engines,  and  two  small  tank-engines  for 
tramways;  Belgium  sent  five;  Prussia,  two;  Baden,  one;  Wurtemberg, 
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one;  Bavaria,  one;  Austria,  three;  tiieTJuited  States,  one,  and  Great 
Britain,  three  passenger  engines  and  two  contractors'  tank  engines. 
Some  of  these  were  of  enormous  proportions.  The  Paris  and  Orleans 
railway  exhibited  a  ten-wheeled  tank-engine,  weighing  60  tons,  on  a 
wheel  base  of  14  feet  lOJ  inches.  English  engines  seldom  have  more 
than  eix  wheels,  and  in  England  the  inside  cylinder  is  largely  adopted. 
On  the  continent  the  cylinders  are  generally  outside.  The  workman- 
ship of  the  French  engine-makers  is  fully  equal  to  the  beat.  In  this 
industry,  indeed,  France  has  made  immense  strides.  Only  a  few  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  time  when  she  used  to  import  her  locomotives 
from  England.  The  shoe  is  now  on  the  other  foot.  The  Creusot  Iron 
Works  exhibited  a  remarkably  well-flnished  express  engine,  made  from 
EngMsh  drawings,  indeed,  but  intended  for  an  English  railroad,  the  Great 
Bastem.  It  was  the  16th  out  of  an  order  for  40 ;  the  first  15  having  been 
already  delivered  over  to  the  railway  company,  and  accepted  by  them, 
the  period  of  warranty  for  them  having  expired.  Another  siugiilar 
instance  ofthewayiu  which  this  manufacture  is  passing  into  new  hands 
was  furnished  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kessler,  of  Esslingen,  who  exhibited  a 
locomotive  bnilt  by  him,  also  on  English  designs,  for  an  English  colony, 
it  being  part  of  an  order  from  the  East  India  Eailway  Company  for  20 
engines.  The  workmanship  was  thoroughly  good.  These  two  engines, 
says  Sir  D.  Campbell,  afford  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
getting  Enghsh  designs  carried  out  in  France,  or  on  the  continent,  quite 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  Grant  locomotive  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  was  universally  regarded  as  the  handsomest  piece  of  work  in 
the  Exhibition.  The  handles  of  the  various  cocks  were  made  of  ivory, 
and  the  covering  of  the  boiler,  cylinder,  and  chimney,  were  of  polished 
brass  and  German  silver.  The  engine-driver's  house  was  of  inlaid  wood, 
and  every  particular  of  fine  workmanship  was  carefully  and  beautifully 
wrought  out. 

In  the  Russian  department  of  the  Park  was  a  model  illustrating  the 
working  of  the  Mahovos  system  of  locomotion  on  steep  inclines  from 
mines.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  truck  fitted  with  a  pair  of  15-ton 
fly-wheels  on  an  axle  carried  on  friction  rollers,  which  themselves  rest  on 
the  wheels  of  the  truck.  Each  train  of  loaded  wagons  has  one  of  these 
trucks  attached,  and  is  impelled  down  the  incUne  by  its  own  weight,  and 
the  truck  wheels,  in  revolving,  transmit  a  rotary  motion  to  the  fly-wheels 
by  means  of  the  friction  rollers.  On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  descent 
the  rollers  are  lifted  by  means  of  levers,  clear  of  the  truck  wheels,  and  then 
revolve  freely,  opposing  hardly  any  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  fly- 
wheels. The  truck  is  then  detached,  turned  round  on  a  turn-table,  and 
attached  to  the  head  of  a  train  of  empty  wagons.  The  friction  rollers  are 
then  let  down  upon  the  truck  wheels,  transmitting  to  them  the  rotatory 
power  stored  up  in  the  fly-wheels,  which,  it  is  claimed,  suffices  to  draw  the 
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empty  wagons  up  to  the  top  of  the  ineline.    It  certainly  accomplished 
this  object  in  the  workiug  model. 

SIGNALS   TO   GUARDS. 

Many  devices  were  exhibited  in  this  section  for  enabling  passengers  to 
communicate  with  the  guards.  They  were  curious  to  Americans,  inas- 
much as  they  show  how  much  thought  has  been  bestowed  on  a  subject 
which  has  already  in  the  United  States  found  a  very  ready  solution. 
With  us,  however,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  The  ears  are 
open  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  guard  is  constantly  passing 
through  them.  In  Europe  there  are  three  and  sometimes  four  different 
classes  to  each  train,  and  the  subdivisions  extend  to  carriages  of  the  same 
denomination,  so  that  the  guard  is  compelled  to  pass  from  coach  to  coach 
bymeans  of  the  steps  outside.  This,  however,  would  not  prevent  a  simple 
rope  passing  along  the  entire  length  of  the  train,  as  with  us.  It  would 
be  sure  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  while  it  seems  that  it  is  only 
desired  to  afford  succor  to  the  occupants  of  first-class  carriages.  This 
circumstance  is  the  occasion  of  all  the  difficulties  which  European  engi- 
neers have  had  to  meet.  Their  effort  has  been  to  provide  ii;  first-class 
carriages  a  means  by  which  the  train  could  be  arrested,  and  then  to  sur- 
round it  with  such  diffleulties  and  complications  that  no  one,  unless  in 
extremity,  would  think  of  using  it.  And  it  may  be  added  that  a  person 
in  extremity,  attacked  by  a  maniac  or  a  murderer,  would  be  utterly  unable 
to  command  the  resources,  within  his  reach  technically,  but  practically 
out  of  his  power.  We  will  briefly  refer  to  one  or  two  of  these  methods. 
They  consist  of  signals  communicated  by  acoustic,  pneumatic,  or  electrical 
agency.  The  latter  form  the  large  majority,  especially  in  France,  but  it 
has  been  found  so  difficult  to  obtain  an  undisturbed  connection  that  one- 
third  of  the  signals  fail.  The  way  in  which  this  scientific  security  is  prof- 
ferred  to  the  traveller  is  curious.  A  small  triangular  piece  is  taken  out 
fi-om  the  partition  which  divides  two  compartments  of  a  carriage,  and 
which  otherwise  are  strictly  separate  and  private.  This  triangle  is  glazed 
with  two  panes  of  glass,  one  in  each  carriage.  Danghng  between  the  two 
is  a  ring  attached  to  a  wire,  and  beneath  it  an  intimation  that,  in  case  of 
accident  or  dire  necessity,  the  passenger  may  break  the  glass  with  his 
elbow,  pull  the  wire,  then  open  a  window  and  wave  his  arms  in  the  air, 
by  which  means  the  guard  or  engineer  wiU  be  duly  warned.  Heavy 
penalties  are  demanded  iirom  those  who  should  wantonly  indulge  in  this 
luxury,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  case  are  sufficient  to  deter  people  from 
risking  their  elbows  and  fingers  in  such  an  exploit.  In  cases  of  real 
danger  a  powerful  ruffian  could  accomphsh  his  purpose  long  before  his 
victim  had  mounted  to  the  seat,  crooked  his  elbow,  broken  the  window, 
pulled  the  bell,  opened  the  window,  and  called  for  help  in  the  open  air. 
A  better  arrangement  than  the  one  we  have  described  is  that  where  the 
suppliant  pulls  a  peg  like  an  organ  stop.  The  leverthus  pulled  from  its 
place  cannot  be  put  back.    The  ^lard  knows  who  has  summoned  him,  and 
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can  either  succor  or  prosecute,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  ease.   The 
good  Samaritau  always  comes  with  a  dub  in  his  hand, 

The  pneumatic  method  of  Chevalier,  Oheilus  &  Co.  is  by  far  too  com- 
plicated for  description  in  these  pages,  and  its  merits,  we  believe,  have 
yet  to  be  ascertained.  Practically  it  is  a  bell  rung  hy  means  of  weights, 
which  are  kept  in  their  place  until  otherwise  disposed  of  by  pneumatic 
means, 

RAILWAY  POST   OFFICES, 

In  the  English  department  the  post  office  authorities  exhibited  an 
excellent  working  model  of  the  carriages  and  system  adopted  in  England 
for  depositing  and  taking  up  the  mail-bags  at  stations  where  the  maia 
train  does  not  stop.  The  bags  are  suspended  on  poles,  secured  with  a 
suitable  catch.  A  net  sweeps  past  them,  and  irom  its  velocity  opens  the 
catch  and  sweeps  off  the  bag,  which  is  then  put  ia  the  traveUing  post 
office,  opened  and  arranged  en  route.  This  is  the  process  on  the  _  cars. 
The  same  naturally  holds  good  at  the  stations — ^the  train  holds  out  the 
bag,  and  the  station  pole  seizes  it.  Thus,  whilst  travelling  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed,  letters  are  both  dehvered  and  received  without  a  moment's 
detention. 

The  travelling  post  office  consists  of  three  carriages  with  a  continuous 
communication  throughout.  Two  of  them  are  used  for  sorting  the  Lon- 
don and  the  country  correspondence  respectively ;  the  third  being  devoted 
to  the  dehvery  and  reception  of  the  mail-bags.  All  projections  in  the 
interior,  which  are  as  few  as  i>ossible,  are  covered  with  stufl'ed  cushions 
in  order  to  lessen  the  effect  of  collision  on  the  officials.  In  these  car- 
riages the  post  office  clerks  perform  their  duties.  There  is  a  post  box  in 
the  car,  so  that  when  a  stoppage  takes  place  letters  may  be  forwarded  up 
to  the  last  moment.  The  latter  convenience  is  well  known  and  appreci- 
ated in  various  central  parts  of  the  United  States, 

On  account  of  the  special  nature  of  this  exhibition,  the  committee  of 
admission  to  this  class  thought  itself  bound  to  study  the  statistics  of  the 
subject,  and  reviewed  successively  the  phases  of  this  important  branch 
of  French  industry  as  follows: 

KAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

"  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1866,  the  whole  system  of  railways  con- 
ceded to  companies  amounted  to  21,000  kilometres,  of  which  the  part  in 
'  working  was  13,570  kilometres;  remaining  unitnished  7,430  kilometres. 
The  total  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  lines  in  work  amounted  to  6,824,000,000 
ftanca,  of  which  5,840,000,000  francs  was  paid  by  the  companies  and 
984,000,000  &ancs  by  the  state;  the  expenditure  remaining  to  be  made 
by  the  companies  amountiug  to  about  1,900,000,000  francs.  The  cost 
per  kilometre'  of  the  completed  portion  was  500,000  francs,  (£20,000,) 
and  that  of  the  remainder  is  estimated  at  255,000  francs  for  the  com- 
'The  kilometre  is  equal  to  about  five-eig^hths  of  a  mile. 
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panics'  share.  "With  the  exception  of  some  special  railways  and  some 
lines  of  secondary  importance,  the  whole  system  of  French  rail-ways  is 
divided  between  six  great  companies.  The  following  statement  will  show 
their  importance: 

"  The  Northern  Railway  Company,  1,013  kilometres  conceded,  1,197 
kilometres  completed,  549  locomotives,  1,032  carriages,  and  13,123  vans 
and  tracks,  at  a  total  expense  of  92,172,022  francs  for  rolling  stock  and 
repairing  sheds. 

"  The  Eastern  Railway  Company,  3,088  kilometres  conceded,  2,512  kilo- 
metres completed,  762  locomotives,  1,962  carriages,  and  16,316  vans  and 
trucks,  at  an  expense  of  115,832,561  francs  for  rolling  stock  and  repairing 
sheds. 

"  The  Western  EaUway  Company,  2,520  kilometres  conceded,  1,857  kil- 
ometres completed,  514  locomotives,  1,770  carriages,  and  10,160  vans  and 
tracks,  at  an  expense  of  85,734,342  fi^ncs  for  roUiug  stock  and  repairing 
sheds. 

"  The  Orleans  Railway  Company,  4,199  kilometres  conceded,  3,067  kilo- 
metres completed,  690  locomotives,  1,945  carriages,  and  12,299  vans  and 
trucks,  at  an  expense  of  223,770,000  &ancs  for  rolling  stock  and  repairing 
sheds. 

"  The  Paris  and  MediteiTanean  Railway  Company,  5,817  Idlometres. 
conceded,  3,198  kilometres  completed,  1,262  locomotives,  2,108  carriages,, 
and  35,  659  vans  and  trucks,  at  an  expense  of  223,770,000  francs  for  roll- 
ing stock  and  repairing  sheds. 

"  The  Midi  Railway  Company,  2,252  kilometres  conceded,  1,496  kilo- 
metres completed,  287  locomotives,  878  carriages,  and  9,092  vans  and 
tracks,  at  an  expense  of  70,827,885  francs  for  roUirig  stock  and  repairing, 
sheds. 

"  Various  smaller  undertakings,  1,511  kilometres  conceded,,  243  kilo- 
metres completed;  giving  a  grand  total  of  21,000  kilometres  oonceded,. 
13,570  lolometres  completed,  4,064  locomotives,  9,695  carriages,  and 
96,649  vans  and  trucks,  at  an  expense  of  690,476,810  francs  for  rolling 
stock  and  repairing  sheds,  and  656,649,400  franca  for  pei-manent  way. 

"The  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  year  1865  waa  about  36,650,000 
francs  for  the  rolling  stock,  or  2,800  francs  per  kilometre;  and  about 
15,000,000  francs  or  1,150  francs  per  kilometre  for  the  permanent  way, 
&c.,  together  51,650,000  francs  or  3,950  francs  per  kilometre. 

"The  work  done  during  the  year  1865  gave  for  the  whole  of  the  lines 
the  following  results:  Number  of  kilometres  in  work,  13,239^  number  of 
persona  carried,  84,025,546;  average  number  of  railway  travellers,  40; 
total  number  of  traveUei-s  to  one  railway,  3,330,639,807 ;  total  number  of 
tons  of  merchandise  carried,  34,049,435 ;  average  distance  carried  per 
ton,  152  kilometres;  total  number  of  tons  to  one  railway,  6,172,847,825; 
receipts  from  passengers,  184,245,213  francs;  receipts  from  merchandise, 
314,609,184  francs;  receipts  from  parcels,  &c,  80,032,447  francs;  t«tal 
gross  receipts,  578,866,874  francs ;  average  cost  to  passengers  per  railway 
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0/0553;  average  cost  per  ton,  O/.OfJOS;  total  cost  of  working,  266,202,095 
fi-ancs  ;  ratio  of  expenses  to  gross  receipts  (general  average)  45.98  per 
cent. 

"The  employes  on  the  French  lines  are  divided  (like  those  elsewhere) 
into  the  permanent  staff  and  workmen  and  laborers.  On  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 186C,  the  former  numbered  60,160,  and  the  latter  51,300,  or,  in  all, 
111,460  persons," 

REPAIRING  SHOPS  OF  THE  IJALLWAY  COMPANIES. 

"The  companies,  in  general,  do  all  that  is  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  rolling  stock  in  their  own  factories.  The  number  of  workmen  and 
others  employed  for  this  service  amounts  to  about  20,000  for  the  whole 
of  the  lines,  and  the  salaries  and  wages  paid  amount  to  about  23,350,000 
francs,  or  an  average  of  1,167  francs  per  head.  Some  companies  also 
construct  their  own  carriages  and  locomotives.  Such  construction 
amounted,  in  1865,  to  32  locomotives,  37  tenders,  32  carriages,  and  2,570 
trucks,  and  cost  9,180,000  francs.  The  railway  companies  have  intro- 
duced the  system  of  job  work  to  a  great  extent  in  their  machine  shops, 
with  division  of  profits  amongst  the  members  of  each  association  of  work- 
men, orjwo  rata  wages.  This  organization  has  produced  the  best  pos- 
sible effects,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  starting  point  of  co-operative 
associations. 

"  The  number  of  private  constmetion  shops,  inclusive  of  the  companies, 
is,  for  locomotives,  six  in  number;  two  in  PmIs,  two  in  Alsace,  one  at  Creu- 
zot,  and  one  at  Fives-Lille.  These  six  establishments  can  turn  out  annually 
at  least  450  locomotives  and  tenders.  The  factories  for  carriages  and 
trucks  are  nine  in  number,  namely,  six  in  Paris,  two  in  Alsace,  and  one 
at  Lyons,  and  they  are  able  to  build  at  least  1,500  carriages  and  12,000 
trucks.  The  total  amount  of  the  business  of  these  establishments  was, 
in  1805,  in  round  numbers,  54,500,000  francs,  made  up  as  follows:  436 
locomotives  and  374  tenders,  26,700,000  francs ;  1,439  carriages,  S,000,050 
francs;  and  31,056  trucks,  19,800,000  francs.  These  figures  include  loco- 
motives and  carriages  exported.  The  total  number  of  workmen  employed 
in  these  factories  amounts  to  about  10,000." 

WORKSHOPS  AND  POBGES. 

"  The  works  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  material  for  the  perma- 
nent way,  not  including  rails;  they  are  scattered  over  the  whole  country 
and  their  number  is  considerable.  Some  of  these  are  established  on  a 
large  scale,  but  they  are  not  special,  and  therefore  no  statistics  of  any 
utility  can  be  presented  as  applying  to  railways  in  particular.  As  to 
rails,  their  production  is  nearly  confined  to  the  thirteen  great  furnaces 
situated  on  coal  basins  of  France.  Of  these  two  are  in  the  department 
of  the  !Nord,  two  in  the  Eastern,  three  on  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  two  in 
that  of  AJais,  two  in  Aubin,  one  in  Commentry,  and,  finally,-  one  at 
Creuzot.     The  whole  of  these  works  produced  together,  in  1862,  the 
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period  of  the  largest  production,  205,000  tons  of  rails,  of  the  total  value 
of  about  40,000,000  irancs ;  in  1805  the  produce  was  184,131  toua. 

"The  iron  works  and  construction  shops  exported  in  the  year  1865, 193 
locomotives  and  174  tenders,  for  the  sum  of  11,900,000  francs,  430  car- 
riages at  2,700,000  francs,  1,868  trucks  at  3,200,000  francs.  Total 
19,800,000  francs.  These  figures,  compared  with  those  given  as  the  result 
of  .the  total  manufacture  in  Prance,  show  that  the  reports  equalled  one- 
third  of  the  whole  amount  produced.  As  regards  rails,  the  statistics  of 
1865  show  an  export  of  32,860  tons,  or,  in  value,  about  6,200,000  francs." 

PROGRESS  MADE  IN  THE  MATERIAL. 

"The  progress  made  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  construction  of 
railway  material  consists  in  the  constantly  augmenting  power  given  to 
the  locomotives,  either  with  the  view  of  overcoming  the  inclines  of  25  to 
30  in  the  thousand,  or  of  running  trains  of  600  to  700  tons  over  inclines 
of  four  to  five  in  the  thousand  feet.  Thus  the  power  of  traction  has  been 
carried  to  7,000  kilogrammes.  The  use  of  coal  has  almost  entirely  sui>er- 
seded  that  of  coke  by  the  employment  of  smoke  consuming  furnaces,  or 
of  well  selected  coal  for  the  locomotives.  The  passenger  carriages  have 
been  made  more  spacious  and  comfortable,  the  trucks  have  been  increased 
in  strength,  and  their  tonnage  has  remained  fixed  at  from  eight  to  ten 
tons,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  which  it  has  been  carried  to  fifteen  tons. 
The  construction  of  safety  apparatus  has  been  studied  and  its  applica- 
tion persevered  in.    "We  may  cite: 

"  1.  The  methods  of  communication  by  means  of  electricity  between  the 
guards  and  drivers  of  the  train,  and  also  between  them  and  the  passen- 
gers, the  practicability  of  which  are  now  being  tested  on  all  the  trunk 
lines. 

"  2.  The  improvements  introduced  in  the  signal  disks,  their  connection 
with  the  points  of  the  branch  lineg,  in  order  to  connect  the  movements 
of  the  whole.  The  breaks  have  been  improved,  but  they  still  act  as 
gradual  moderators  of  the  speed,  the  instantaneous  arrest  of  the  train 
being  in  all  cases  carefully  avoided.  Besides  possessing  very  powerful 
locomotives,  engineers  are  giving  great  attention  to  the  eonstmetion  of 
small  engines,  employed  on  railways  connected  with  mines,  and  which 
are  intended  in  future  to  be  employed  in  working  agricultural  and  other 
local  lines.  As  regards  materials,  we  may  mention  the  use  of  cast  steel 
instead  of  iron  plate  in  the  construction  of  boilers.  Attempts  are  being 
made  also  to  substitute  iron  for  wood  in  the  frame-work  of  carriages  and 
trucks,  as  well  as  for  sleepers.  Lastly,  as  regards  the  cost  of  manufao- 
tme,  the  following  facts  deserve  special  notice.  In  1855,  locomotives 
were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  2  francs  10  centimes  the  kilogram;  in  1866, 
the  price  was  1  franc  75  centimes ;  for  tenders,  the  price  was  1  franc  20 
centimes  and  is  now  90  centimes.  The  price  of  rails  at  the  works  was 
320  francs  per  ton,  to-day  it  is  about  185  francs.  These  reductions  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  economy  exercised  in  the  provision  of  the  material 
and  general  expenditure  in  the  maintenance  of  railways." 
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PBOVIDBNT  AND  BENEVOLENT  IHSTITTJTIONS. 

"All  the  great  railway  cooipaiiies  have  organized  for  their  numerous 
employes  funds  for  assistfiiice  in  time  of  sickneaa  and  superannuation,  and 
nearly  ^1  the  companies  vote  to  those  funds  an  amount  equal  to  that 
subcribed  hy  their  servants.  Besides  this,  depots  for  the  sale  of  articles 
of  food  and  clothing  have  been  established  on  sevei-al  lines,  which  ena- 
ble the  employes  to  supply  themselves  ■with  the  necessaries  of  life  at 
prices  varying  fixim  10  to  60  per  centum  lower  than  the  ordinary  rate. 
At  the  principal  centres  of  railway  traffic,  places  of  refreshment,  per- 
fectly organized,  have  been  established,  where  the  employes,  laborers, 
and  their  families  may  obtain  food  ready  prepared  for  them  at  extremely 
low  prices.  The  people  are  charged  for  what  they  consume,  the  amount 
of  credit  allowed  being  in  proportion  to  that  which  is  due  to  each  per- 
son from  the  company.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  high  price  of 
bread,  the  companies  added  to  the  wages  of  the  workmen  and  laborers, 
and  to  the  salaries  of  others  whose  iucome  was  below  60  pounds  a  year, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  bread,  not  only  for  the  ofBcer 
or  workman  himself,  but  also  for  such  members  of  his  famUy  supported 
by  him.  Lastly,  the  inauguration  of  courses  of  instruction  for  the  work- 
men, and  of  schools  for  the  children,  and  for  all  who  need  instruction, 
completes  the  organization  of  the  Lastitutions  destined  to  improve  the 
moral,  iuteUectual,  and  material  condition  of  those  who  are  employed  on 
the  several  railway  establishments." 

CLASS  C4.— TELEGEAPHIO  APPAEATUS  Atn>  PEOCESSES. 

In  class  64,  American  ingenuity  and  invention  were  conspicuously  dis- 
played. Every  telegraphic  instrument  exhibited  was  more  or  less  on 
the  American  principle,  as  indeed  every  telegraphic  instrument  must  be. 
The  practical  value  of  telegraphy,  at  this  day,  is  known  in  America, 
where  it  is  not  merely  a  political  iaatrument  of  intercommunication,  but 
a  medium  for  the  commonest  expressions  of  domestic  wish  or  want.  In 
whatever  country  or  whatever  way  a  message  be  sent  or  received, 
instruments  and  methods  of  American  origin  are  most  in  use.  The  fact 
was  recognized  by  the  imperial  commission,  who  awarded  the  highest 
honor  in  their  gift  to  Mr,  Morse  and  to  Mr,  Hughes. 

In  the  general  appUcation  of  electricity  to  mechanical  purposes  the 
French  have  advanced  far  beyond  any  other  nation.  The  bell  which  you 
pullatthe  doctor's  door,tinglessolongas  you  keep  your  hand  on  the  pull. 
It  is  a  part  of  an  electrical  system  which  costs  a  trifle  and  acts  posi- 
tively, inasmuch  as  the  bell  wiU  continue  to  ring  so  long  as  you  keep 
your  hand  on  the  puU.  This  is  tlie  simple  form.  At  the  liotels  they 
have  an  improvement  on  it.  At  the  side  of  your  bed  there  is  a  small 
dial,  rather  larger  than  an  old  fashioned- watch.  Except  that  it  is  perjwn- 
dicular,  yon  might  suppose  that  it  was  a  compass.  It  is  indeed  supplied 
with  a  needle  precisely  hke  a  compass.    This  needle  has  a  limited  ser- 
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vice  to  perform,  but  it  does  it  thoroughly.  You  press  a  button  on  the 
rim,  and  the  needle  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  dial  tells  you  that  the 
beU  is  ringing  in  the  room  of  service.  It  continues  to  ring  there  untH 
one  of  the  domestics  disconnects  the  wire.  At  that  moment  the  finger 
of  the  dial  returns  to  its  place  in  the  room  whence  the  first  communica- 
tion was  made,  and  the  visitor  knows  that  the  servant  ovgkt  to  come.  He 
has  the  basis,  at  all  events,  of  a  complaint  against  the  management,  if 
the  servant  does  not  come. 

For  railroad  purposes,  also,  electricity  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
human  watchfulness.  On  many  lines  there  are  contrivances  where  the 
passing  of  a  train  is  automatically  announced  to  neighboring  stations. 
The  carriages  pass  over  connecting  wires  and  the  train  records  itself 
before  and  behind,  so  that  its  progress  and  appearance  are  alike  indicated. 

It  has  been  proposed,  but  not  successfully  carried  into  effect,  to  supply 
individuals  and  towns  with  the  correct  time  by  electricity;  in  other 
words,  to  lay  it  on  like  water.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  perfect  con- 
nection can  be  obtained,  it  is  as  eaay  to  lay  ou  or  supply  electricity  as 
either  water  or  gas.  But  so  far  practice  has  not  come  up  to  theory. 
The  clocks  regulated  by  electricity  are  the  most  unreliable  in  the  world, 
and  Indeed  the  clocks  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  regulated  in  this  way 
have  been  the  subject  of  common  ridicule.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  these  days,  companies  will  supply  the  time  just  3& 
exactly  and  correctly  as  companies  now  supply  the  wants  of  lighting. 

The  American  Commission  was  fortunate  in  having  Professor  Morse  to 
report  on  the  many  interesting  topics  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  telegraphy. 


"  The  several  processes  applied  to  telegraphic  purposes,  and  forming 
class  64,  have  occupied  but  a  small  space  iu  preceding  exhibitions;  their 
importance,  in  fact,  in  spit©  of  the  services  they  have  rendered,  only 
dates  from  the  time  when  the  telegraph  called  the  resources  of  electricity 
to  its  aid.  Scientific  men  then  entered  upon  a  numerous  series  of  experi- 
ments; and  enlisting  in  their  service  a  number  of  skilful  constructors, 
they  have  arrived  at  results  as  important  as  they  were  unlooked  for. 
The  aerial  telegraph  of  brothers  Ohappe  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
many  improvements  by  the  French  telegraphic  administration,  but  it 
could  not  attract  the  attention  of  sdentiflc  men,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
discoveries  and  labors  of  Galvani,  Volta,  Oersted,  Ampere,  and  Arago. 
The  first  electric  telegraph  apparatus  was  based  on  the  action  of  current 
upon  the  magnetized  needle,  and  the  magnetization  of  soft  iron  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  current.  Wheatstone  in  England,  and  Morse 
in  America,  were  the  first  to  make  (about  the  year  1839)  experiments 
on  lines  of  any  length.  The  French  administration  adopted,  in  1864,  an 
apparatus  founded  on  the  property  which  soft  iron  possesses  of  becom- 
ing magnetized  under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current;  and  this  French 
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apparatus,  as  it  is  called,  reproduced  the  signals  of  the  Chappe  tele- 
grapli.  It  was  a  useM  connecting  link  between  the  old  system  and 
those  which  were  at  once  more  simple  and  more  complete.  At  the  same 
time,  the  railway  companies  felt  the  necessity  of  connecting  together 
by  means  of  telegraphs  the  principal  stations  on  their  lines,  and  placed 
simple  apparatus  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of  their  agent.  Since 
1855,  the  Morse  system  has  been  adopted  in  France,  where,  with  the  aid 
of  able  manufacturers,  it  advantageously  replaced  the  old  apparatus. 
From  this  period  the  labors  of  men  of  science  and  engineers  have  become 
more  and  more  numerous,  and  a  great  number  of  new  systems  have 
been  attempted  within  a  short  time.  Subsequently  a  telegraphic  printing 
apparatus  was  introduced,  more  rapid  in  its  action  than  those  with  arbi- 
trary signals,  and  electro-chemical  apparatus  reproducing  with  great 
feeility  the  exact  image  of  the  despatch  or  drawing  confided  to  it  for 
transmission.  The  telegraphic  stations  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  metallic  conductors  insulated  from  the  ground  and  fixed  to  supports, 
the  elevation,  form  and  dimensionsof  which  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  weight  they  have  to  support.  Experiments  with  underground 
lines  have  been  made  from  the  very  commencement  of  electric  telegraphy, 
and  have  since  greatly  increased;  and  the  results  already  obtained  hold 
.out  a  legitimate  hope  that  the  engineers  who  are  persevering  in  these 
interesting  labors  will  attain  the  object  for  which  they  are  employing 
their  time  and  talents.  The  submarine  lines  have  been  brought  into 
successful  action  since  the  year  1850;  their  number  has  increased  con- 
currently with  the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  tele- 
graphic industry,  and  have  resulted  in  the  recent  successful  laying  of 
the  transatlantic  cable. 

"  This  special  exhibition  shows  the  immense  resources  which  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  very  varied  applications  of  electricity  to  telegraphy; 
they  include  not  only  apparatus  for  writing  or  transmitting  thoughts, 
but  also  the  piles  or  sources  of  electricity;  and  the  conductors,  aerial, 
underground,  and  submarine,  which  are  their  indispensable  auxUiaries." 

CLASS    65.— CIVIL    ENGIKEEEINU,    PUBLIC    WORKS,    AND 
AECHITECTUEE. 

The  objects  exhibited  in  class  65,  luider  the  general  head  of  civil  engi- 
neering, public  works  and  architecture,  comprised  four  series  of  groups, 
which  with  much  interesting  matter  relating  to  France  will  be  found 
described  at  length  beyond.  No  nation  is  more  occupied  with  public 
works  involving  the  highest  engineering  skill,  or  possesses  a  better 
method  of  tabulating  all  that  has  been  accomplished  or  is  yet  in  progress. 
The  French  display  was  superb.  It  consisted  of  models,  admirably  got 
up,  of  bridges,  viaducts,  reservoirs,  docks,  tunnels,  &c.,  with  plans  and 
particulars  of  unquestionable  aceiuacy  and  minuteness.  Among  these 
were  two  models  of  the  swing  bridge  of  Brest,  which  has  a  larger  span 
than  any  bridge  of  similar  construction  in  the  world,  being  571  feet, 
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Spanned  by  two  ■wrought-iron  lattice  frames,  revolving  upon  turn-tables. 
The  fotmdations  of  tbe  piers  are  on  the  solid  rock.  There  were  models 
and  drawings,  of  several  other  important  engineering  works  which  have 
recently  been  completed  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

LIGHT-HOUSES. 

One  of  the  most  conspii^uous  objects  in  the  Park  was  the  iron  light- 
house constructed  by  Mr,  Eigolet,  and  intended  for  practical  iise  on  the 
rocks  called  Les  Vouvres,  situated  midway  between  the  islands  of 
Guernsey  and  Brehat,  off  the  coast  of  Brittany.  The  rock  on  which 
this  light-house  is  to  be  built  is  in  the  middle  of  the  south  edge  of  the 
shoal;  its  summit  is  washed  at  high  tide.  The  masonry  foundations  are 
6  feet  10  inches  high;  the  height  of  the  iron  column  is  from  base  to 
floored  gallery,  158  feet  6  inches;  to  top  of  lantern  184  feet  2  inches. 
In  plan  it  is  a  sixteen-sided  polygon,  36  feet  6  inches  at  the  base  and 
13  feet  2  inches  at  the  top;  the  light  being  174  feet  above  high  water. 
Bound  the  base  of  tlie  column  are  the  store-rooms  and  living  rooms  of 
the  light-house  keepers ;  above  these  are  rooms  for  the  accommodation 
of  persons  rescued  from  shipwreck.  The  staircase  is  in  the  centre.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  this  fine  piece  of  work  was  that  the  structure 
depended  for  its  strength  wholly  upon  its  skeleton;  the  external  iron 
plates  being  merely  a  shell  upon  whi<di  no  reliance  is  placed  for  strength. 
In  wrought-iron  light-houses  of  ordinary  construction,  strength  is  ob- 
tained by  riveting  together  the  plates  by  which  it  is  composed.  The 
light  is  dioptric,  revolving  upon  10  steel  friction  rollers ;  the  supply  of  oil 
is  regulated  by  clockwork. 

In  the  English  section  was  an  important  exhibit  of  the  dioptric  sys- 
tem of  August  Presnel,  the  one  now  most  generally  in  use.  It  consists 
of  a  structure  of  segments  of  glass  enveloping  a  central  flame,  whose 
focal  rays  are  parallelized  in  a  horizontal  direction  and  deflected,  in  the 
caise  of  fixed  lights,  in  meridian  planes  only,  while  in  revolving  lights 
the  rays  are  gathered  into  a  number  of  cylindrical  beams,  which  are 
made  to  pass  successively  before  the  observer  by  the  rotation  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  Trinity  House  corporation  exhibited  the  application  of  the  mag- 
neto-electric light.  The  machine  is  complicated,  but  it  answers  its  pur- 
pose, and  is  being  generally  adopted. 

MOUNT    CENIS    TUNNEL. 

In  the  Italian  quarter  were  plans  and  sections  of  the  famous  Mount 
Cenis  tunnel,  which,  when  finished,  will  connect  France  with  Italy  by  an 
unbroken  line  of  railroad  communication  going  through  the  Alps.  The 
works,  which  were  commenced  in  1857,  were  first  carried  on  by  manual 
labor,  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  They  are  flow  cMried  on  by  machinery 
driven  by  compressed  air,  and  the  progress  is  much  more  rapid.  The 
present  rate  is  about  one  yard  a  day  on  the  French  side.    The  exeava- 
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tion  proceeds  from  both  ends,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  the  probable 
time  when  the  workmen  will  meet  and  shake  hands  in  the  middle  of  the 
Alps  will  be  some  time  in  1873. 

A  series  of  plans  illustrated  the  principal  pnblio  buildings  and  restora- 
tions executed  in  Paris  during  the  last  12  years.  The  importance  of 
these  works  may  be  estimated  by  their  cost,  which  exceeded  150,000,000 
francs. 

SUEZ  CANAL. 

One  of  the  fullest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  interesting,  exhibits  in 
the  way  of  civil  engineering  was  that  made  by  the  company  now  engaged 
in  constructing  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  by  which  the  Medi- 
terranean will  be  connected  with  the  Red  sea.  The  distance  is  72  miles, 
as  the  crow  flies,  and  the  levels  of  the  two  seas  only  differ  to  the  extent 
of  6J  inches.  The  canal  will  be  about  100  miles  in  length,  of  which  37 
miles  are  in  cutting,  while  63  mUea  are  at  or  beneath  sea-level.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  water,  an  additional  canal  had  to 
be  constructed,  bringing  its  supply  from  the  Nile,  a  distance  of  M  miles. 
The  general  dimensions  of  the  maritime  canal  are:  Width  of  water-level 
in  embankment,  328  feet;  ditto  in  cutting,  190  feet;  width  at  bottom,  72 
feet;  depth,  26  feet  3  mches. 

In  the  American  department  was  exhibited  a  plan  of  the  engineering 
scheme  recently  adopted  for  supplying  the  city  of  Chicago  with  water, 
by  which  the  lake  is  tapped  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  shore  to 
insure  purity  of  supply.  It  attracted  much  attention,  as  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful scheme  of  engineering. 


"The  products  exhibited  in  class  65  form  four  principal  series: 
"1.  Materials,  including  natural  and  artificial  stone,  bricks,  tiles,  pot- 
tery, hme,  cement,  plaster,  asphalt,  and  slate.  2.  Productions  of  various 
trades,  occupying  a  position  of  greater  or  less  importance  in  the  art  of 
building,  such  as  works  in  zinc,  lead,  and  copper,  sanitary  apparatus, 
joiners'  work,  and  parquetry.  3.  Blacksmiths'  and  whitesmiths'  work 
for  building  and  furniture.  4.  Apparatus,  machines,  and  processes  used 
in  the  execution  of  architectural  and  cI^tI  engineering  works,  as  well  aa 
the  models  and  samples  of  those  works. 

"  Amongst  the  trades  of  this  class  some  are  of  the  very  highest  neces- 
sity, and  are  represented  in  every  department  of  France ;  for  instance, 
the  contractor  for  public  and  private  works,  the  mason,  the  carpenter, 
and  the  smith;  the  others,  and  especially  those  whose  productions  are 
executed  in  metal,  are  situated  in  those  localities  which  are  most  favor- 
able-to  their  system  of  manufacture  and  to  the  nature  of  their  particu- 
lar occupation.  Around  the  principal  industrial  and  metallurgical  cen- 
tres are  congreg'ated  the  construction  factories  for  extensive  works  in 
metal,  such  as  that  of  Creuzot,  Fourcharabeault,  and  the  great  estab- 
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lishiaenta  in  Paris  and  its  environs.  Iron-work,  such  as  bolts,  latches, 
window  fastenings,  screw,  and  other  ironmongery  and  metal-work  used 
in  buildings,  is  principally  manufactured  in  large  works  at  Charleville, 
in  the  Ardennes;  Aigle,  in  the  Orne;  Eugle,  in  the  Eure;  St.  Etienne, 
in  the  Loire;  Beaueourt,  in  the  Haut  Ebin;  and  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme.  Black  and  whitesmiths'  work,  including  locks,  railings, 
gates,  &e.,  is  concentrated  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  Fouquier^s, 
Bourg-Daiilt,  Escarbotin,  Bettancourt,  in  the  department  of  Ome,  Jura, 
Loire,  St.  Etienne,  St.  Bonnet-le-Chateau,  of  the  Haut  Ehin,  and  of  the 
Haut  Saone.  The  manufacturers  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  of  Paris, 
are  famous  for  locks  for  fiirmture.  The  manufacture  of  objects  in  cop- 
per, lead,  and  zinc,  cast  or  stamped,  is  also  practiced  on  a  large  scale  in 
Paris. 

"  The  principal  centres  for  the  trade  in  cutting  and  other  tools  are  Mols- 
heira,  Zornboff,  in  the  Haut  Ehin;  Pont-de -Eoide  and  Valensigney,  in 
the  Donbs;  St.  Etienne,  in  the  Loire;  and  Paris.  Until  a  short  time  ago, 
the  difficulty  of  transport  obliged  the  contractors  to  supply  themselves 
with  stone  within  a  relatively  small  radius.  The  exhaustion  of  the  good 
quarries,  especially  at  Paris,  the  impetus  given  everywhere  to  contrac- 
tors, and,  above  all,  the  development  of  the  means  of  communication, 
have  grea,tly  modified  the  old  habits.  Thus  the  circle  of  supply  of  the 
capital  extends,  at  the  present  moment,  to  the  moimtains  of  the  Yosges, 
the  Jura,  and  the  Alps.  For  the  purpose  of  trying  the  materials,  which 
are  ofiered  daily,  and  are  often  little  known,  the  admhiistration  has 
opened  special  laboratories,  where  the  materials  of  aU  kinds  presented 
by  the  public  are  analyzed  and  tried  gratuitously. 

"The  methods  of  manufacture  pecuUar  to  the  numerous  trades  which 
contribute  to  the  execution  of  architectural  and  civil  engineering  works 
cannot  be  set  forth  in  a  description  at  once  general  and  abridged.  All 
that  can  be  affirmed  is,  that  in  no  specialty  has  the  simultaneous  concur- 
rence of  science  and  practice,  and  the  intelligent  use  of  macliineiy,  pro- 
duced results  more  favorable  to  the  welfere  of  all  and  the  progress  of 
pubhc  prosperity, 

"The  condition  of  the  work  people  is  as  diversified  as  tlie  nature  of 
the  occupations  to  which  they  apply  themselves,  whether  sedentary  or 
nomad.  The  workmen  present  the  greatest  variety  of  character,  habita, 
and  natm'al  disposition.  The  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  seem  more 
particularly  suited  to  certain  lines  of  business.  The  skiUed  operatives 
of  the  centre  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Creuze  and  Correze,  pos- 
sess a  special  attribute  for  the  masonry  works  called  Umomina^e;  the 
woiitmen  from  Piedmont  and  the  neighboring  mountains  for  mining  and 
quarrying.  The  habits  of  periodical  emigration,  and  the  traditional  and, 
it  may  be  said,  inherent  skill  mth  which  the  men  of  St.  Etienne  and  of 
some  other  localities  handle  the  file  and  the  chisel,  are  well-known  facts, 
and  numerous  similar  examples  might  be  quoted. 

"  The  immense  enterprises  carried  out  lately  have  occasioned  great 
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changes  in  the  old  usages.  The  modifications  which  have  resulted 
therefrom  in  the  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  give  rise  to 
the  gravest  social  and  political  questions.  The  trade  in  building  mate- 
rials is  generally  local;  nevertheless,  there  are  those  exceptions,  already 
noticed,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  supplying  Paris  and  some  other 
great  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  materials,  on  account  of  their 
special  ciuaUties  or  particular  circumstances,  are  sought  after  far  from 
the  places  of  production.  Of  these  are  the  granites  of  Brittany  and 
Normandy,  the  calcareous  stones  of  Caen,  the  marbles  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  serpentines  of  the  Vosges  and  the  Alps,  and  similar  stones,  more  or 
less  precious,  which  the  soil  of  France  yields  in  such  abundance;  the 
slates  of  Angers  and  Ardennes;  the  various  products  in  terra-cotta;  the 
plasters  of  Paris,  used  for  light  objects  and  in-door  work;  the  limes  of 
Teil,  in  the  Ardeche,  particularly  adapted  to  sea  works;  the  cements  of 
Passy,  Boulogne,  and  Grenoble;  the  asphalts  of  Seyssel,  &c. 

"In  the  large  workshops  are  constructed  edifices,  metallic  bridges, 
cranes,  dredging  machines,  lighters,  &c.,  which  are  exported  to  Russia, 
Spain,  Egypt,  America,  &c.  The  trade  of  black  and  white  smiths'  work 
has  its  principal  entrepot  in  Paris,  and  the  amount  of  its  exports  is  very 
considerable. 

"  To  give  an  idea  of  the  activity,  during  the  last  12  years,  of  the  branch 
of  national  work  represented  in  class  63,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  in 
that  time  9,000  kilometres  of  railway  have  been  made  in  Prance;  that 
the  works  in  ports  for  the  lighting  and  erection  of  beacons  on  the  coastSi 
for  the  salubrity  of  towns,  the  sewers  and  the  distribution  of  water,  have 
received  a  proportionate  impulse,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
towns  of  France  have  been  completely  transformed  by  their  application. 

"  The  committee  of  admission  of  class  65  point  out,  among  the  princi- 
pal technical  improvements  realized  since  1855 — 

■  "  1.  The  progress  made  in  the  trades  of  hydraulic  Umes,  cements,  arti- 
ficial stones,  potteries,  slates,  and  asphalts;  and  in  that  of  hammered 
metal,  applied  to  the  preservation  and  decoration  of  roofs.  2,  The 
Increase  of  the  use  of  metal  structures,  which  are  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated every  day.  3.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  machines  employed 
in  working  wood  for  joiners' and  other  work.  4.  The  constantly  increas- 
ing appUcation  of  compressed  air  in  places  deep  and  difficult  of  access. 
5.  The  ingenious  methods  of  lifting  heavy  bridges,  viaducts,  and  other 
metallic  works.  6.  The  new  system  of  movable  dams.  7.  The  recently- 
invented  and  powerful  dredging  apparatus.  8,  The  api)lication  of  elec- 
tricity to  light-houses  and  the  new  combinations  made  with  a  view  to 
assist  navigation,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  creation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  coast  semaphores." 

CLASS   66.— NAVIGATION  AND   LIFE -BO ATS— YACHTS   AND 
PLEASURE  BOATS. 

The  governments  of  France  and  England  were  the  principal  contributors 
to  class  66.   The  English  adum^alty  contributed  a  complete  series  of  models 
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of  all  the  types  of  ships  introduced  into  the  royal  navy  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  screw  propeller,  and  a  French  firm  exhibited  a  very  valuable 
historical  aeries  of  models  of  merchant  ships,  indicating  the  many  and 
varied  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  1735. 

In  the  English  collection  of  models  was  the  armor-plated  steam  gun- 
boat Waterwiteh,  remarkable  for  having  a  hydraulic  or  jet  propeller.  By 
this  plan  she  draws  in  the  water  from  the  sea  through  a  sort  of  sieve  in 
her  bottom.  The  water  is  then  taken  up  by  a  turbine  wheel,  or  centrifu- 
gal pump,  driven  by  steam,  and  thrown  out  aft  with  considerable  force, 
the  action  of  the  water  thrusting  the  boat  forward.  The  Waterwiteh  is 
a  double-ender,  with  a  rudder  at  each  end,  and  has  attained  the  not  very 
remarkable  speed  of  8.8  knots. 

Fishing  boats  were  largely  exhibited  by  Korway  and  Sweden,  and  life- 
boats by  England  and  Prance. 

Benoit-Champy,  the  president  of  the  admission  committee  for  class  66, 
makes  the  following  observations  upon  boats  for  river  navigation: 

"The  number  of  boats  registered  at  the  ofiice  of  the  superintendence 
of  the  Seine  navigation  is  about  2,000.  The  continued  extension  of  boat 
racing,  by  directing  the  efforts  of  the  maker  toward  one  special  object,  has 
almost  suppressed  the  pleasure-boat  of  former  days.  The  river  sail  navi- 
tion  makes  use  solely  of  boats  of  American  construction,  which  are  called 
centre-boards.  The  Margot,  the  first  American  clipper  known  in  Prance, 
was  imported  ia  1847,  and  brought  about  a  complete  change  in  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  for  river  navigation.  The  plans  and  models  have  been 
improved  from  time  to  time  since  that  period,  and  can  now  artisticfdly 
compete  with  the  American  builder.  During  the  last  few  years  a  great 
taste  for  yachting  has  sprung  up  among  French  amateurs,  and  the 
Parisians  have  endeavored  to  make  their  clippers  of  such  a  size  as  to 
reproduce  the  real  yacht  models.  These  large  clippers  are  remarkably 
swift,  and  take  a  most  successful  part  every  year  in  their  ocean  regattas. 
Paris  and  Bouen  are  the  two  principal  mannfacturing  centres  for  the 
construction  of  clipi»ers.  The  manufacturers  of  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and 
Bordeaux  produce  more  especially  sea  yachts.  Prance  has  in  its  severe 
ports  4,696  pleasure  boats  of  all  sizes,  mounted  by  J),776  amateurs,  or  reg- 
istered, maiines.  The  boats  which  took  part  in  the  races  of  the  Society 
of  the  Eegates  Parisiennes  during  the  years  1865  and  1866  represent 
alone  a  capital  of  500,000  francs. 

"  The  steam  yachts,  used  for  races  properly  speaking,  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing, and  are  replaced  by  boats  more  especially  designed  for  trav- 
elling. Their  number  increases  daily,  and  the  Parisian  yachting  pos- 
sesses already  three  steam  yachts.  The  use  of  new  engines,  the  elegance 
and  comfort  of  internal  arrangements,  the  application  of  well-studied 
forms  combined  to  swiftness  and  safety,  the  realization  of  great  speed, 
with  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  strength,  are  the  improvements 
exhibited  iu  the  recent  constructions.     One  of  the  most  difBcult  prob- 
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lems  would  be  to  create  mixed  models  of  steam  yachts  for  the  sea  and 
river,  enabling  amateurs  to  undertake  all  kinds  of  excursions.  Steam- 
boats seem  to  he  best  adapted  for  both  travelling  and  pleasure  excur- 
sions. The  tour  through  TVance  by  means  of  rivers  and  canals  is  the 
aim  and  ambition  of  the  leading  yachtmen.  Paris,  Eouen,  and  Angers 
have  produced  interesting  specimens,  hut  the  most  important  have  come 
from  Ha^TC." 

In  the  United  States  section  the  model  of  the  American  yacht  Pleet- 
wing  received  the  recognition  of  a  bronze  medel,  and  the  same  award 
was  made  to  the  model  of  the  tackle  for  disengaging  ship's  boats,  exhib- 
ited by  Messrs.  Brown  &  Level.  There  were  several  other  exhibits  inclu- 
ding models  of  life-boats,  life-saving  rafts,  fishing  smacks,  rudders  and 
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FOOD,  FRESH  OR  PRESERVED,  IN  VARIOUS  STATES 
OF  PRESERVATION, 

Class  67.  Cereals  and  other  Farisaceous  Products,  with  thbir  bewvation.— 
Class  08.  Bread  abd  Pastry.  —  Class  69.  Fatty  Substances  used  as  pood; 
Milk  abd  Egos.  — Class  70.  Meat  and  Fish. —  Class  71.  Vegetables  asd 
Faurr,— CI.ASB 72.  Condiments  and  stimulants;  Suoar  and  CoNrBCTioNBRY,— 
Class  73.  Fermented  DRiNKa. 

The  objects  embraced  in  these  classes,  especially  the  first  six,  although 
of  the  highest  importance  and  even  interesting  when  on  the  spot,  cannot 
be  sufficiently  preserved  or  kept  fresh  for  the  purposes  of  a  report,  save 
by  a  professional  pen,  wielded  for  professional  criticism.  The  display 
was  a  large  one,  but  the  specimens  were  rarely  weU  arranged.  People 
constantly  imagine  that  the  common  products  of  their  country  are  not 
worth  taking  pains  with,  when  in  reality  it  is  precisely  these  common 
products  that  are  of  vital  and  national  worth.  It  may  be  added  here 
that,  in  almost  every  important  instance,  there  was  a  restaurant  con- 
nected with  each  country,  where  the  various  foods,  &c.,  could  be  praeti- 
eally  tested. 

In  the  Algerian  section  were  several  good  specimens  of  the  ftuit  of  the 
Carica  papaya,  or  papaw.  This,  when  young,  is  used  for  sauce,  and  water 
impregnated  with  the  juice  acquires  the  property  of  rendering  all  sorts . 
of  meat  steeped  in  it  tender.  Chickens  of  excessive  maturity  can  be 
mollified  by  feeding  them  on  the  leaves  and  fruit,  and  joints  of  exceed- 
ing toughness  are  prepared  by  hanging  them  for  a  sufficient  time  in  the 
branches  of  the  tree. 

There  was  an  excellent  collection  from  the  United  States,  consisting  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits  preserved  in  spirits. 

CLASS  67.— CEREALS  AM)  OTHER  EATABLE  EAEINACEOUS 
PRODUCTS,  WITH  THEIR  DERIVATIVES. 

The  products  which  are  included  in  this  class  comprise — 
1.  Cereals,  including  different  kinds  of  wheat,  rye,  rice,  maize,  millet, 
buckwheat,  and  the  productions  these  grains  yield  for  making  flour.  2. 
Vegetable  flour.  3.  Potato  feculEe,  tapioca,  sago,  arrow-root,  salep,  and 
other  English  productions.  4.  Grain,  ground  and  packed.  5.  Semolinas 
and  groats.  6.  Macaroni,  vermicelli,  nouilles,  and  pMes  of  aU  kinds  of 
wheaten  flour,  pure  and  mixed,  7.  Gluten  and  starch.  8.  Alimentaiy 
preparations,  produced  either  from  meals,  feculas,  or  vegetables. 
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Tbe  various  kinds  of  com  and  wheat,  mtti  their  productions,  form,  in 
the  French  exhibition,  11  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  11  territorial 
divisions: 

"1.  Paris  and  its  radii,  comprehending  Isle  of  France,  Brie,  Bauce, 
Gatinais,  Champagne,  Hurepoix,  and  French  Vexin,  2.  The  Normandy 
region,  embracing  Bessin,  Avrancliin,  Caux,  and  Normandy  Vexin.  3. 
The  Brittany  region,  which  includes  upper  and  lower  Brittany,  Vendee, 
Poiton,  and  Anjou.  4.  The  Bordeaux  region,  containing  Saintonge, 
Angomnais,  Perigord,  Bordeaux,  Bazadais,  and  les  Landes.  5.  The  Lan- 
guedoc  region,  comprising  the  Basque  provinces,  tbe  Small  Landes, 
Ohalosse,  Condomais,  Bearu,  Armagnac,  Foix,  EoussUlon,  Lauragnais, 
Albigeois,  and  Narhonne.  6.  The  Provengal  region,  comprehending 
lower  and  upper  Provence,  S^ice,  Avignon,  and  Corsica.  7.  The  Lyons 
region,  including  Dauphin^,  Beaujolais,  Savoie,  Lyons,  Bresse,  Franche- 
Comt^,  Bourgogne,  and  Mveme,  8.  The  Auvergne  region,  comprising 
upper  and  lower  Auvergne,  Limousin,  Boulonuais,  Forey,  and  Vivarais. 
9.  The  Maine  region,  including  Maine,  Blaiaois,  Touraine,  Berry,  and 
Orleans.  10.  The  Lorraine  region,  compreheiwling  Lorraine,  Vosges, 
Alsace,  Barrois,  Meseln,  and  Berthelois.  11.  The  Flanders  region,  in 
which  is  included  Picardy,  Hainault,  Flanders,  Boulonnais,  and  Artois, 

"In  1820  the  number  of  hectares  covered  with  com  in  France  was 
4,683,788,  which  have  produced  54,347,720  hectolitres.  In  1867, 6,543,530 
hectares  produced  110,462,000  hectolitres.  So,  from  1820  to  1857,  the 
number  of  hectares  sown  with  com  has  augmented  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
production  has  nearly  doubled.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of  hec- 
tares cultivated  is  7,000,000;  but  the  production  has  not  increased  since 
■1857.  France  exports  much  more  flour  than  wheat.  In  1864  the  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  amounted  to  1,308,480  hectolitres  unground,  and  to  more 
than  2,000,000  hectolitres  of  floiir.  Eye  is  divided  into  two  classes — 
March  rye  and  winter  rye.  France  yields  yearly  20,000,000  to  22,000,000 
hectolitres  of  rye,  of  which  1,000,000  is  employed  in  the  distilleries  of 
northern  Prance,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The  growth  of  rye  is  dimin- 
ishing, and  is  being  replaced  with  advantage  by  wheat,  wherever  the 
nature  of  the  soil  admits  of  it.  Barley  is  divided  into  two  classes :  1. 
Bearded  barley,  common  barley,  &c. ;  2.  Bare-eared  barley.  Celeste  bar- 
ley, &c.  The  barley  harvests  yield  16,000,001)  hectolitres  per  year,  of 
which  2,000,000  are  used  in  distilleries  and  breweries.  Of  these  2,000,000 
hectolitres  more  than  one-foiulih  is  sent  to  England.  Oats  are  divided 
into  two  classes :  1.  Winter  oats ;  2.  Spring  oats,  Nearly  as  much  oats 
as  com  are  grown  in  France.  The  harvest  is  valued  at  90,000,000  hec- 
tolitres. Oats  are  rarely  exported ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often 
imported  from  Odessa,  Sweden,  and  Ireland. 

"Buckwheat  is  divided  into  two  classes — common  buckwheat  andTar- 
tary  buckwheat.  Buckwheat  is  grown  to  an  amount  bf  from  6,500,000 
to  7,000,000  heetoUtres  yearly,  which  is  consumed  entirely  in  France. 
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"  The  production  of  maize  is  confined  to  three  regions :  the  southwest 
region,  comprehending  Guyenne,  Poitou,  &c. ;  the  southern  region,  com- 
prising Languedoc,  Provence,  &c.;  and  the  eastern  region,  including 
Bresse,  Dijonnais,  Alsace,  &c. 

"Millet  is  divided  into  two  classes — millet  in  ears  and  miUet  in  pani- 
cles. The  production  of  maize  and  millet  amounts  to  at  least  6,000,000 
hectolitres. 

"The  sorghos  form  only  one  class.  The  feculas  are  divided  into  two 
classes — that  which  comes  from  seed  and  that  which  is  made  tom  roots. 

"The  French  production  of  potatoes  amounted  to  100,000,000  hecto- 
litres per  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  potato  disease,  15  years  since. 
It  is  dlffleult  now  to  estimate  the  exact  product  of  this  plant.  About 
10,000,000  hectoUtres  are  planted ;  13,000,000  or  14,000,000  are  made  into 
fecula;  the  rest  is  employed,  one  moiety  for  human  food  and  the  other 
for  animals.  A  great  part  of  the  fecula  is  used  for  making  sugar  and 
certain  kinds  of  syrups.  It  is  estimated  that  for  this  manufacture  alone 
the  produce  of  more  than  7,000,000  hectolitres  of  potatoes  was  employed 
during  the  year  1865.  Since  the  disease  the  average  yield  per  hectare 
has  been  77  hectolitres;  before  that  time  it  amounted  to  110  hectohtres. 

"  The  manufacture  oi pates  may  be  divided  into  classes:  1.  The  northern 
regions — Paris,  Versailles,  Meaux,  &e. ;  2.  The  midland  regions — Cler- 
mont, Auvergne,  Lyons,  &c. ;  3.  Southern  regions — Marseilles,  Kice,  &c. 
The  amount  of  pSites  consumed  in  Fraace  has  much  increased.  The  addi- 
tion of  &6sh  gluten  is  derived  from  the  manufacturers  of  starch  by  the 
washing  process,  which  allows  of  the  richness  of  the  pates  being  aug- 
mented at  will,  and  has  therefore  tended  to  diminish  in  great  part  the 
difference  of  quality  that  existed  between  the  French  and  Italian  pates, 
The  latter  owe  their  superiority  merely  to  the  nature  of  the  grain,  which 
is  richer  and  more  glutinous  than  the  French  grain. 

"France  exported,  in  1855,  1,100,000  kilograms  of  p^tes,  of  which  a 
quarter  was  for  Switzerland,  and  the  rest  for  America,  the  Antilitos, 
Gnyane,  the  United  States,  England,  and  Belgium.  The  price  of  the 
pates  varies  according  to  the  price  of  wheat. 

"The  committee  of  class  67  point  out  as  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
realized  since  the  exhibition  of  1865,  in  addition  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  cultivation : 

"  1.  The  extended  cultivation  of  the  best  white  and  red  com,  [wheat,] 
which  have  less  bran  and  possess  more  elasticity  and  extensibility  of  glu- 
ten, and  therefore  produce  flour  whiter  and  of  better  flavor. 

"2.  The  almost  total  change  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  starch,  which, 
instead  of  being  procured  by  fermentation,  which  causes  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  gluten,  is  obtained  by  the  means  of  washing,  a  process  which 
produces  starch  in  greater  quantities,  and  much  whiter,  without  dete- 
riorating the  gluten ;  the  preservation  of  grain  by  means  of  vacuums ; 
the  drying  of  the  flour  by  mechanical  apparatus,  working  in  the  open 
air,  which  produces  flour  well  dried  that  can  be  kept  a  long  time." 

14  ITS 
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CLASS  69.— FATTY  STXBSTANOES  USED  AS  FOOD;  IVOLK  ABB 
EGGS. 

Class  69  includes :  1.  Conserved  milk  and  the  different  varieties  of 
cheese;  2.  Alimentary  fatty  substances,  such  as  butter,  olive  oil,  and 
animal  grease ;  3.  Hens'  and  other  birds'  eggs. 

The  following  review  of  the  production  in  this  class  is  from  the  re]Dort 
of  the  committee  of  admission : 

MILK  AHD  CHEESE. 

"  The  production  of  cow's  milV  is  by  far  the  most  considerable,  the  num- 
ber of  cows  in  France  amounting  to  more  than  5,000,001).  The  depart- 
ments of  Calvados,  Ome,  Manche,  Seine  Inf^rieure,  Loiret,  Nord,  and 
the  Vosges,  are  those  which  supply  the  largest  quantity  of  milk.  For 
Paris  alone  the  consumption  amounts  to  about  500,000  litres  a  day.  Milk 
is  sold  at  from  10  to  40  centimes  a  litre,  according  to  the  localities  and 
the  quality ;  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  water  is  often  added.  The  frauds 
practiced  in  the  trade  are  easily  discovered  by  means  of  the  eremometer 
and  butyrometer,  and  by  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  milk.  The  preser- 
vation of  milk  is  obtained  by  the  original  process  of  M.  Appert,  and  by 
new  improved  systems. 

"  The  production  of  cheese  in  France  is  considerable,  particularly  in  the 
departments  of  Aveyron,  Seine  Iuf6rieure,  Calvados,  Loir6t,  Marne, 
Seine  d'Oise,  Oreuse,  Cantal,  Vosges,  &c.  Cheese  is  generally  made  by 
coagulating  the  caeeine  of  the  milk  by  means  of  pressure,  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  68  to  77  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  straining  it  on  a  doth  or  in  tin 
molds.  The  caseine  holds  the  globules  of  butter,  and  constitutes  the 
commercial  products  known  under  the  name  of  fresh  cheeses,  such  as 
those  of  Neufchatel.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  cheesesare required 
of  more  decided  flavors,  and  intended  for  preservation,  they  are  packed 
in  sea  salt,  and  exposed  to  currents  of  air  in  a  cool  place,  and  care  is 
taken  to  turn  them  often.  Under  the  influence  of  cryptogamious  growths 
the  caseine  becomes  separated,  and  gives  rise  to  various  products, 
which  communicate  new  properties  to  the  cheese.  The  conditions  of 
this  manufacture  differ  according  to  the  varieties  of  the  cheese,  thus : 
Eoquefort  cheese  Is  made  with  sheep  and  goat's  milk,  in  specially  con- 
structed cellars,  at  a  constant  temperature  of  about  53  degrees  Fahren- 
heit ;  Beufchatel  cheese  is  prepared  with  millc  and  cream ;  that  of  Cam- 
emhert  with  milk  skimmed  slightly,  and  with  particular  care ;  that  of 
Brie  is  obtained  in  the  tbrm  of  a  soft  paste;  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
double-cream  cheese  cream  alone  is  employed.  The  importations  of  for- 
eign cheeses  rose  in  1862  as  high  as  5,262  tons,  and  the  exports  to  5,027 
tons,  1,660  tons  of  which  were  of  our  own  production.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  cheese  is  very  considerable,  Paris  alone  consuming  5,422 
tons,  and  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  state  that,  for  the  whole 
of  France,  this  consumption  surpasses  100,000  tons.     The  Roquefort 
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cellars  deliver  annually  to  the  trade  2,750  tons ;  the  sale  of  Oamembert 
cheese  amounts  to  500,000  francs ;  and  the  quantity  of  Brie  cheeses  that 
is  sold  annually  in  Paris  represents  a  sum  of  1,400,000  iranes." 

ALIMENTARY  FATTY   SUBSTANCES. 

"The  departments  of  Calvados,  Ome,  Manche,  Seine  Inferieure,  Indre 
and  Loire,  Loiret,  Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  and  Brittany,  are  the  principal 
places  of  production  for  buttex.  These  fatty  substances  are  much  used  in 
France,  and  are  extracted  from  the  cream  of  the  milk  by  means  of  vio- 
lent agitation  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  wood 
or  tin.  Steam  engines  and  horse  mills  are  rarely  used.  The  quality  of 
the  milTr  has  a  great  influence  on  that  of  the  butter.  The  pleasant  odor 
pervading  certain  butters,  such  as  those  of  Isigny,  is  produced  by  the 
plants  of  the  natural  meadow  lauds.  The  fine  butters  are  generally  of 
an  orange  color,  and  possess  a  delicate  flavor;  the  butter  of  Inferior 
qualities  being  of  a  lighter  color.  To  insure  the  preservation  of  butter, 
it  is  placed  in  stone  jars,  after  having  been  washed  several  times,  and 
mixed  with  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  sea  salt.  This  is  salt  butter.  In 
some  localities  the  butter  is  warmed,  either  simply  over  the  fire  or  in  a 
vessel  placed  in  boiling  wBter  on  the  Are.  The  scum  is  then  taken  off, 
and  when  the  Uquid  butter  is  clear  it  is  poured  into  stone  jars.  No 
fatty  substance  used  for  food  is  so  much  in  demand  throughout  France 
as  butter.  The  quantity  of  this  product  exported  in  1862  represented  a 
sum  of  28,962,143  francs,  while  the  quantity  consumed  in  Paris  alone 
amounted  to  24,595,850  francs  in  value.  K  it  be  calculated  that,  for  the 
89  departments  of  France,  the  consumption  is  six  or  seven  times  as 
large,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  total  production  exceeds  200,000,000 
francs.  The  market  price  of  the  various  descriptions  of  butter  varies 
from  2  francs  20  centimes  to  8  francs  the  kilogram.  The  exportation  of 
butter  and  cheese  has  reached,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
1866,  the  sum  of  58,100,000  francs,  and  the  importation  to  16,600,000 
francs. 

"Olive  oil,  the  best  of  the  alimentary  oils,  is  extracted  from  the  fruit  of 
the  olive  tree,  which  is  grown  in  some  of  the  departments  of  the  south 
of  France,  in  Corsica,  and  in  Algeria.  The  oil  obtained  by  the  first 
expression,  or  cold  drawn,  is  distinguished  hy  the  name  of  virgin  oil. 
The  second  extraction,  which  is  effected  by  heat,  produces  a  condiment 
much  less  agreeable  to  the  taste.  (Edlete  oU,  and  oil  from  some  animal 
greases,  are  also  used  as  articles  of  consumption." 

HENS'  AND  OTHER  BIRDS'  EGGS. 

"Hens'  eggs,  of  which  the  consumption  is  so  immense,  are  principally 
supplied  by  the  departments  of  Calvados,  Ome,  Somme,  Seine  IntS- 
rieure,  Oise,  Aisne,  Eure  et  Loir,  Indre  et  Loir,  Seine  et  Mame,  and  Pas- 
de-Calais.  In  1853  the  quantity  of  eggs  received  in  Paris  amounted  to 
174,000,000 ;  but  the  consumption  of  this  article  is  much  more  consider- 
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able  at  the  present  time.    Ducks,  Guinea  fowls,  geese,  and  turkey  eggs 
are  occasionally  used." 

CLASS  70.— MEAT,  FISH,  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Taking  into  consideration  tlie  close  connection  existing  between  the 
products  ranged  under  the  classes  70  and  71,  wliich,  in  many  cases,  are 
shown  by  the  same  exhibitors,  it  was  decided  that  these  two  classes 
should  be  united  and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  one  jury,  which 
accordingly  undertook  the  control  of  the  united  classes  and  drew  up  the 
subjoined  report; 

"The  products  included  in  class  70  are  meat,  fish,  and  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables.  In  the  study  of  the  organs  which  accomplish  the  digestive 
process  in  the  human  system,  such  as  the  active  principles  (diastasis, 
pepsin  or  gasterasis,  pancreatic  juice,  &e.}  which  divide  and  dissolve 
the  food,  it  is  evident  that  man  must  depend  for  his  nutriment  upon 
animal  and  vegetable  products.  Besides  the  soil  and  the  water,  which 
promote  the  digestive  and  assimilative  processes,  it  is  certain  that  for 
complete  nutrition  the  concurrence  is  needed  of  substances  taken  from 
the  three  natural  kingdoms,  and  which  comprehend  four  distinct  classes 
of  food,  viz:  azotic,  iat,  feculent  or  sweet,  and  saline.  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  meat  and  fish  in  this  respect  is  the  abundance  of  azotized 
matter  assimilated  to  oiu-  own  tissues,  and  which  supply  the  fortifying 
quality  in  our  food.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  at  the  present 
moment  that  we  should  encourage  the  reproduction  of  these  elements, 
and  it  is  the  insufficient  supply  of  them  which  most  materially  affects 
the  strength  and  health  of  populations,  particularly  of  those  whose 
daily  labor  renders  a  reparative  nutrition  absolutely  necessary  to  hfe. 
On  investigating  the  average  consumption  of  the  alimentary  products 
taken  from  the  bovine,  ovine,  and  porcine  species,  and  those  supphed  by 
poultry,  game,  fish,  eggs,  and  cheese,  we  find  that  each  individual  in  the 
population  of  the  eighty-nine  departments  of  France  consumes  only  57 
grams  of  these  azotized  alimentary  products,  while  the  average  ration  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Paris  amounts  to  273  grams  daily.^ 

"  The  flesh  of  slaughtered  horses  is  being  brought  into  use  in  France, 
when,  after  having  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  proper  offi- 
'  On  the  basis  of  the  statistical  data  fumiahed  to  the  president  of  these  clasaea  by  the  min- 
iater  of  Bgricultnre,  commerce,  and  pnblic  works,  it  is  estimated  that  the  conaumption  of 
butcher's  and  pork  butcher's  meat  during  the  year  1862,  in  the  chief  t«wns  of  departments 
and  arrondissementa,  and  in  those  towns  where  the  population  reaches  10,000,  averages 
for  each  individual  53  kilograms  600c.  per  annum,  or  116  grams  a  day,  a  fact  which  is 
still  fuitber  corroborated  by  the  following  quinquennial  return:  Aggregate  consumption: 
beet,  131,140,910  kilograms;  cow  meat,  57,994,541  kilograma;  veal,  61,304,463  kilograms  ; 
motion,  ti2,147,49a  kilograms;  lamb  or  kid,  5,269,614  kilograms;  pork,  6,110,744  kilo- 
grams ;  imported  meats,  43,324,711  kilograms  ;  at  an  average  price  of  I  franc  IB  centimes 
per  kilogram  for  beef,  1  franc  4  cendmes  for  cow,  1  franc  25  centimes  for  veal.  1  tranc  27 
centimes  for  mutton,  and  1  franc  8  centimes  for  lamb  and  kid.  The  total  weight  of  animal 
food  consnmed  amounted  to  i)l2,28fi,lS7  kilograms  among  a  population  of  7,8TB,329,  givint; 
an  averse  for  each  individual  of  53  kilograms  60c. 
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cers,  it  is  declared  wholesome.  This  meat  makes  good  soup,  and  when 
boiled  has  an  agreeable  ilavor,  although  rather  hard.  Certain  parts, 
above  aU  the  Met,  furnish  excellent  roasts.  For  some  time  past  horse- 
flesh has  been  advantageously  employed  as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  Germany. 

"  By  consulting  the  report  of  the  committee  of  class  82,  and  of  the 
committee  charged  with  organizing  the  arrangement  of  live  fish,  Crus- 
tacea, molluscs,  &c.,  it  win  be  seen  what  means  are  used  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  multiphca,tion  of  marine  and  fresh  water  species,  which 
fttrnish  such  abundant  supplies  of  animal  food  for  our  subsistence. 

"  Eipe  fruit  exercises  a  favorable  Influence  on  the  nutrition  and  he^th 
of  mankind  by  introducing  sweet,  aromatic,  azotized,  acidulated,  and 
saline  principles  into  their  alimentary  rations,  but  it  does  much  real 
harm  when  it  is  wrongly  used  in  too  large  a  proportion,  or  forms,  as  it 
does  in  some  cases,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  habitual  food. 

"  These  alimentary  substances,  which  help  to  vary  and  render  our  food 
more  varied  and  wholesome,  have  increased  t<f  a  very  large  extent  in 
France  since  the  cultivation  of  kitchen  gardens  on  a  large  scale  has  so 
much  developed  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  favored  by  the  gentle  and 
temperate  climate  of  those  maritime  districts. 

"  A  large  quantity  of  the  produce  of  this  special  culture  has  been  lately 
exported  to  England ;  above  all,  since,  thanks  to  the  increased  and 
rapid  means  of  communication,  the  early  vegetables  of  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  France,  as  well  as  the  oranges,  lemons,  and  various  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  Algerian  orchards,  have  appeared  in  the  markets  of  the 
metropolis.' 

"  It  is  weU  known  that  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms  in  the  vast  quarries 
of  Paris  affords  an  abundant  source  of  alimentary  ]>roduction,  and  a 
means  of  varying  the  appetizing  flavor  of  our  best  culinary  prepara- 
tions. In  this  respect  Prance  is  the  most  favored  country  for  the  growth 
of  the  dehcioms  and  nutritious  mushroom,  which  grows  naturally  in 
propitious  ground  under  the  shadow  of  oaks  and  beeches,  but  which,  up 
to  the  present  time,  has  bid  defiance  to  every  system  of  artiflcial  culture. 

"The  extremely  fevorable  influence  of  fresh  vegetables  has  particularly 
manifested  itself  in  the  alimentary  regime  on  board  ship.  It  has  been 
shown  that  sailors  could  maintain  themselves  in  good  health  by  making 
use  of  these  productions  to  vary  their  diet,  which  is  tlius  made  more 
agreeable;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  ships'  crews  deprived  during 
long  voyages  of  these  precious  sanitary  resources  suffered  from  special 
affections  and  particularly  from  scurvy." 

PRESERVED  MEATS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

"  Class  71  includes  meat,  fish,  frait,  and  vegetables  preserved  by  various 
industrial  processes.    Preseived  meat,  flsb,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  pre- 

'  In  1865  there  were  imported  into  France  from  Algeria :  table  fruits,  2,485,388  kilograms ; 
vegetables,  dried,   1,866,958  kilograma ;  green,  743,386  kilogramB ;  total,  5,095,603  kilo- 
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pared  in  four  principal  sections  of  the  country.  The  first  group  has  its 
centre  in  the  town  of  Nantee,  and  fumishea  pickled  and  preserved  meat 
and  fish  and  preserved  vegetables.  The  second  gronp  has  for  its  centre 
Bordeaux,  and  provides  preserved  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,'  and  some  iish. 
Excellent  conserves  of  whole  green  olives  are  made  in  the  department  of 
Heraiilt  and  Bouches-du-Rh6ne.  The  collection  and  preservation  of  truf- 
fles have  extended  over  t«n  departments  of  France.  The  third  group  has 
its  centre  in  Mans,  and  specially  treats  vegetables  and  some  few  meats. 
Paris  is  the  centre  of  the  fourth  group,  and  prepares  preserved  vegeta- 
bles, mushrooms,  and  some  meats. 

"  The  preparation  of  certain  special  products,  composed  of  truffles  and 
fatted  goose  liver,  has  its  principal  seat  in  Strasbourg,  though  the  trade 
extends  all  over  the  southern  part  of  the  empire.  ATI  the  materials 
employed  in  these  preparations  are  produced  on  the  soil  of  France  or  are 
supplied  by  the  coast  fisheries.  Their  nomenclature  is  very  extensive, 
and  their  prices  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year.  Mechanical  labor 
is  very  seldom  required  tn  the  preparation,  which  simply  consists  in  a 
series  of  processes,  nearly  all  of  wluch  are  accomplished  by  manipulation. 
The  methods  of  preservation  are  mimerous.  The  only  one  which  has 
been  applied  recently  by  the  trade,  besides  pickling  and  concentration, 
is  founded  on  the  remarkable  invention  of  Mr.  Appert.  It  consists  of: 
1.  Washing  in  hoihng  water  the  substances  to  be  preserved;  2.  Putting 
the  ingredients  into  vessels  soldered  or  hermetically  fastened;  3.  Expel- 
ling the  air  remaining  in  the  closed  vessel  by  boiling  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  x)eriod,  and  at  a  degree  varying  according  to  the  substance  to  be 
preserved.  This  unique  system  is  diversified  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  products. 

"The  theory  of  preserving  substances  by  the  French  method,  which  has 
been  propagated  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  appears  to 
he  founded,  acconling  to  the  observations  of  M.  Pasteur,  on  the  destruc- 
tion, by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  about  212°  Fahrenheit,  of  the 
vitality  of  mlctophytic  and  microcosmic  germs,  which  iu  a  living  state 
engender  alcohohc,  acid,  putrid,  and  other  fermentations.  A  new  descrip- 
tion of  preserved  food  has  latterly  been  introduced  into  France  from 
South  America;  it  is  a  concentrated  extract  of  the  meat  of  slaughtered 
animals,  of  whi'ch  the  grease  and  skins  alone  were  previously  used  in 
these  countries.  This  extract  can  be  preserved  in  boxes  which  are  not 
hermetically  sealed,  on  the  condition  that  they  contain  no  fat,  which 
would  cause  rancidity,  nor  gelatine,  which  would  occasion  the  develop- 
ment of  mould.  It  represents  an  amount  of  solid  substance  equal  to 
30  times  its  weight  in  fresh  meat.  It  is  already  largely  consumed  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  largely  supplied  to  armies  on  service,  and  completes  the 
quota  of  cereals  and  vegetables. 

"  The  manual  labor,  the  general  expenses,  and  the  price  of  the  vessel 
are  equal,  on  an  average,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  preparation 
when  ready  for  use.    The  workmen  employed  in  these  various  works  are 
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all  employed  in  workshops  belonging  to  manufacturers.  Some  of  them-r 
for  instance,  those  engaged  in  cooking  and  preserving — are  paid  monthly, 
aad  are  occupied  permanently  during  the  whole  year;  the  others,  such 
as  the  tinmen,  work  by  the  piece.  The  last  category  includes  the  peelers 
and  others,  who  are  paid  by  the  day  and  hired  by  the  week  or  the  month, 
according  to  the  wants  or  the  seasons  of  production.  The  preparations 
produced  in  France  are  sold  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  to  the 
navy,  and,  above  all,  in  foreign  countries.  The  makers  in  the  provinces 
sell  directly  to  the  retail  dealers,  and  in  Paris  either  directly  or  by  the 
medium  of  small  wholesale  dealers,  but  to  foreign  countries  directly  or 
through  agents. 

"  The  production  of  preserved  food  has  greatly  developed  since  1855, 
and  this  development  is  due  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  best 
processes,  on  which  depend  the  preservation  of  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances, to  their  better  application,  and,  consequently,  to  greater  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  leading  to  the  increased  sale  of  those 
articles  which  presented  before  but  a  doubtful  chance  of  success." 

CLASS    72.— CONDIMENTS   AND   STIMULANTS;   SUGAR  AND 
CONFECTIONEEY. 

The  exhibits  in  class  72  include  sugar,  confectionery,  chocolate,  liqueurs, 
condiments,  and  stimulants. 


France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  BrazD,  Austria,  and  the  United  States  were 
the  chief  exhibitors  of  sugar.  Beet-root  sugar  was  conspicuous  Irom  the 
central  European  coimtries.  The  production  of  this  sugar  is  increasing. 
In  Belgium  it  is  now  equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  whole  consumption  of 
sugar.  In  1850  and  1851  there  were  only  28  establishments  for  the  mann- 
fecture.  In  1855-'56  there  were  45,  and  in  1865-'66  the  number  had 
reached  100,  and  tlie  production  was  41,551,834  kilograms. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  oflcial  catalogue  sJiow  in  detail  the 
condition  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  other  articles  in  this  class  in 
France. : 

"  Sugars  include  raw  and  refined  sugar  and  molasses.  Haw  cane  sugar 
comes  from  the  French  and  other  colonies.  The  beet-root  sugar  is  prin- 
cipally made  in  the  departments  of  the  north  of  France.  The  price  of  raw 
sugar  is  about  61  francs  to  70  francs  the  100  kilograms,  (2  hundred  weight,) 
towhiehmust  be  added  the  customs  duty,  namely,  42  francs  per  100  kilo 
grama  for  beet-root  and  foreign  sugar,  and  37  francs  50  centimes  for  French 
colonial  sugar.  After  the  juice  is  extracted  from  the  cane  or  from  the 
beet  root  it  is  defecated,  clarified,  filtered,  and  bleached;  it  is  afterwards 
evaporated  in  various  apparatus,  to  cause  it  to  crystaUize,  and  after  that 
it  is  purified  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quahty  that  is  desired,  and 
raw  sugar  and  molasses  are  obtained.  The  raw  sugar  passes  afterwards 
to  the  refinery,  where  it  is  converted  into  loaf  or  powdered  white  sugar. 
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It  is  first  dissolved  in  water,  so  as  to  form  a  rather  thin  syrup,  which  is 
afterwards  elarifled,  filtered,  bleached,  evaporated,  crystallized,  placed 
in  monlds,  and  dried  in  stoves,  to  be  deKvered  for  consumption.  It  then 
sells  for  about  125  francs  the  100  kilograms,  duty  included. 

"  Sugar-mating  is  conducted  in  works  directed  by  superintendents  and 
foremen.  The  refiners  buy  the  raw  sugar  either  of  the  shipijers,  of  the 
beet  root  sugar  makers,  or  of  commission  agents.  The  loaf  sugar  is 
sold  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  they  export  it  to  England, 
Switzerland,  America,  Algeria,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  France  produces 
200,000,000  kilograms  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  imports  about  the  same 
quantity  from  the  French  and  foreign  colonies.  The  consumption  is 
about  250,000,000  kilograms.    The  dift'erence  is  exported. 

"Since  1857  the  manufacture  and  the  refining  have  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  this  has  had  the  effect  of  producing  sugar  at  a  lower  price- 
The  principal  improvements  to  be  pointed  out  are,  in  sugar-making,  the 
process  of  double  carbonization,  triple-action  vacuum  pans,  and  the 
employment  of  centrifugal  machines;  and  in  refining,  the  improvements 
in  the  system  of  bleaching,  the  employment  of  centriftigal  machines,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  general  expenses,  by  the  concentration  of  work  in 
large  estabhshmeiita." 

CHOCOLATE. 

"Chocolate-making  has  become  an  important  trade ;  it  gives  rise  to  the 
circulation  of  30,000,000  francs  annually,  and  is  continually  on  the 
increase.  In  the  year  1832  the  quantity  of  cocoa  consiuned  in  Prance 
was  little  more  than  528  tons;  in  1863  it  had  gradually  increased  to 
5,513  tons,  which  represented  a  production  of  11,000  tons  of  chocolate, 
of  an  average  value  of  3  francs  per  kilogram.  This  increase  was  due  to 
the  employment  of  machinery,  with  the  aid  of  which  chocolate  is  manu- 
factured both  more  cheaply  and  of  better  quality. 

"The  chocolate  manufactories  are  situated  in  and  near  Paris  and  also 
in  the  departments  of  the  Word,  Somme,  Gironde,  Loir  et  Rhone,  and 
Pyr^n^es,  and  use  both  hydraulic  and  steam  power.  As  to  the  estab- 
lishments where  the  work  is  carried  on  by  manual  labor,  they  are  now 
few  in  number,  and  are  gradually  approaching  entire  extinction.  A  great 
number  of  women  are  employed  in  cleaning  the  cocoa  and  wrapping  up 
the  cakes  of  chocolate.  They  are  seldom  out  of  work.  Both  men  and 
women  are  engaged  in  the  factories  of  their  employers,  and  the  amount 
of  their  wages  is  estimated  at  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value  of 
the  production.  The  home  consumption  absorbs  nearly  the  whole  quan- 
tity made.  Only  188  tons  were  exported  in  1863;  but  this  exportation 
wovdd  increase  rapidly  if  the  duties  on  the  cocoa  and  sugar  were  returned 
on  the  export  of  the  chocolate.  French  chocolate  is  in  great  repute  in 
adjoining  countries. 

"The  committee  of  admission  have  to  observe  that  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  since  1855  in  the  manufactiu'e,  due  principally  to 
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the  improvement  of  the  machinery  and  plans  employed,  and  to  the 
special  pains  taken  in  the  manipulation  and  the  materials." 

CONFECTIONEET. 

"The  productions  of  this  section  comprise :  1.  Sweetmeats,  containing 
almonds  and  liqueurs;  2.  Acidulated  and  other  drops,  barley  sugar, 
apple  sugar,  &c.;  3.  Paatiles  and  lozenges  of  gum,  burned  almonds, 
fondoMts  or  cream  sweetraeate,  nougats,  drops,  bonbons,  figures  and  fancy 
articles,  comflts,  and  fruits  preserved  in  sugar. 

"The  principal  places  of  production  of  confectionery  are  Paris,  Mar- 
seilles, Eordeants,Verdun,  Clermont,  Ferrand,  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Orleans- 
The  raw  materials  are  sug^,  almonds,  gums,  perfumes,  and  fruit.  The 
sugar,  principally  employed  in  the  refined  state,  undergoes  this  prepara- 
tion in  France,  and  the  average  value  of  that  employed  is  about  127 
fi'ancs  the  100  kilograms,  (2  hundred  weight.)  Within  the  last  five  or 
seven  years  sugar  obtained  by  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
beet  root  juice  of  the  first  quality,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  of  Call  & 
Co.,  which  has  been  employed  in  confectionery.  This  sugar,  inferior  to 
refined,  is  now  worth  about  117  &ancs  the  100  kilograms.  The  almonds  are 
in  a  large  proportion  also  of  French  production,  and  grown  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Bonches  du  Bh6ne,  Herault,  Vauduse,  Lower  Alps,  and 
Aveyron.  The  average  price  on  the  spot  varies,  according  to  quaJityj 
from  140  francs  to  250  francs  the  100  kilograms.  Italy  and  Spain  also 
have  latterly  contributed  a  considerable  quantity.  The  price  of  these 
varies  from  120  francs  to  180  francs. 

"The  gums  come  exclusively  from  Senegal  and  Alexandria.  The  prices 
of  these  at  Marseilles  or  Bordeaux  vary,  according  to  the  abundance  of 
the  crop,  from  100  francs  to  280  francs  the  100  kilograms.  The  French 
confectioners  generally  make  nse  of  the  most  dehcate  perfumes,  such  as 
vanilla,  the  price  of  which  varies  from  40*  francs  to  100  francs,. rose- 
water,  orange-flowers,  raspberries,  maraschino,  &c.,  to  the  exclusion  of 
strong-flavored  concentrated  essences.  All  these  perfumed  waters  are 
produced  in  the  south  of  France,  Var,  and  the  Maritime  Alps.  The 
price  varies  from  1  franc  to  1  franc  50  centimes  for  good  qualities.  The 
most  esteemed  fliiits  are  those  of  the  centre  of  France  and  Auvergne, 
and  the  price  in  the  fresh,  unprepared  state  varies,  according  to  the 
season,  from  20  francs  to  100  francs  the  100  kilograms. 

"  The  manufacture  of  the  various  products  of  confectionery  was  carried 
on.  entirely  by  hand  until  1845.  Since  that  time  apparatus  of  various 
kinds,  propelled  and  heated  by  steam,  have  successively  replaced  that 
primitive  method,  which  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Men  alone  are  or  can 
be  employed  in  this  work,  but  many  preparatory  operations — ^long,  but 
not  fatiguing — such  as  the  shelling  and  blanching  of  almonds,  the 
preparation  of  fruit  and  gum,  and  packing,  are  reserved  for  women,  who 
in  number  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  that  of  the  men.  In  Paris  the 
wages  vary  with  the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  skill  of  the  work- 
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men,  fl^m  35  ceutimea  to  65  centimes  per  hour,  and  in  the  case  of  women 
from  15  centimes  to  25  centimes.  The  labor  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
one-eighth  of  the  value  of  the  whole  production.  The  wholesale  trade 
in  confectionery  amounts  to  about  40,000,000  firancs  per  annum,  of  which 
three-fourths  are  represented  by  sweetmeats  and  one-fourth  by  preserved 
fruits,  jellies  and  jams.  Although  held  in  high  esteem  abroad,  these 
productions  are  only  exported  to  a  very  small  extent  as  compared  with 
the  home  consumption;  but  the  export  trade  would  rapidly  assume 
important  proportions  if,  as  in  the  ease  of  refined  sugar,  the  consumer's 
tax  on  sugar  were  refunded  on  the  export  of  the  goods," 


"Paris,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Isere,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  all  the  great 
centres  of  population,  x^oasess  distilleries.  The  principal  materials 
employed  in  this  industry  are  wine  spirit,  refined  sugar,  plants,  and 
aromatic  substances.  The  spirit  is  principally  obtained  ft'om  Langue- 
doc,  and  the  price  varies  greatly  with  the  season.  In  December,  1866, 
it  was  worth  75  francs  the  hectoUtre,  (22^  gallons,)  exclusive  of  duty. 
The  refined  sugar  is  obtained  from  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  Nantes,  at 
rates  varying  from  127  francs  to  130  francs  the  100  kilograms.  The 
aromatic  plants  are  grown  in  the  environs  of  Lyons  and  Grenoble, 
and  their  prices  varies  from  50  francs  to  300  francs  the  100  kilograms. 
The  aromatic  substances  are  vanilla,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmeg,  and 
the  prices  range  Itetween  50  francs  and  80  francs  the  kilogram.  The 
manufacture  is  accomplished  by  distillation,  with  the  aid  of  steam  and 
a  special  apparatus,  more  or  less  perfect,  the  alembic  being  the  model  on 
which  all  are  based. 

"The  workmen  are  always  engaged  in  the  establishments  of  their 
employer,  and  thefr  wages  range  from  4  francs  to  6  francs  per  day.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  liqueurs  made  are  for  home  consumption ;  still  this 
trade  gives  rise  to  an  important  export,  in  spite  of  the  large  augmenta- 
tion of  price,  caused  principally  by  the  duty  on  the  consumption  of 
spirits  and  sug^.  The  trade  is  so  divided  and  disseminated  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  the  precise  amount  of  the  annual  production ;  but  takin  g 
the  statistics  respecting  the  transformation  of  spirits  into  Uqiieurs,  as 
given  by  authority,  we  arrive  at  a  proximate  estimate  of  45,000,000 
francs." 

COKDIMENTS  AMD  STIHrULANTS. 

"The  white  ^v^nes  of  the  Loire  and  of  the  Charente  are  those  which 
give  the  best  idnegar.  The  price  varies  with  the  season,  from  5  francs 
to  20  francs  per  hectolitre.  The  preparation  consists  essentially  in  set- 
ting in  action  the  principles  of  fermentation  in  the  wine,  which,  to  that 
end,  is  exposed  to  a  given  heat  in  reservoirs  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
For  some  time  the  nee  of  steam  for  the  heating,  and  of  machinery  for 
transferring  the  liquor  from  one  vessel  to  another,  has  reduced  the  cost 
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of  the  manaal  labors  by  two-thirds.  Lastly,  the  theories  of  Mr.  Paateur 
on  fermentation  have  thrown  light  upon  many  questions  which  were 
heretofore  obseiire.  The  amount  of  the  annual  production  of  -vinegar  in 
France  is  about  1,500,000  hectolitres,  which  at  the  average  rate  of  20 
francs  gives  a  money  value  of  30,000,000  francs. 

"Mustard  seed  is  eiiltivated  in  many  departments,  and  specially  in 
the  Noi'd,  Pas-de-Calais,  the  Bas  Ehin,  aud  the  Oharente.  The  annual 
produce  is  650  tons,  worth  150,000  francs.  Triturated  in  special  mills, 
mixed  with  vinegar,  and  flavored  with  various  condiments,  it  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  trade  ready  for  the  table.  The  quantity  produced  is  about 
3,000  tons,  of  the  total  value  of  2,000,000  francs. 

"Fruits  and  vegetables  preserved  in  vinegar,  English  sauces,  capers, 
&c.,  make  up  a  total  of  about  3,000  tons,  and  a  value  of  4,000,000  francs." 

"Spices  are  ail  imported  from  America,  India,  and  China,  and  make 
up  a  total  of  4,250,000  francs. 

"  The  various  countries  which  supply  France  with  coffee,  the  use  of 
which  has  so  largely  extended,  are  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  India,  and 
Egypt.  The  qualities  vary  extremely,  but  of  all  kinds  known  that  which 
is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Mocha,  Is  decidedly 
the  finest.  The  prices  of  coffee  range  from  2  franca  to  3  francs  50  cen- 
times, according  to  the  country  of  production.  The  value  of  the  imports 
in  1864  reached  80,000,000  francs. 

"The  continental  blockade  rendered  it  necessary  to  find  some  sub- 
stitute for  coffee,  and  hence  resulted  the  preparation  of  chiccory,  which, 
although  possessing  none  of  the  qualities  of  coffee,  has  held  its  place  to 
the  present  time,  and  even  progresses  in  demand,  on  acconnt  of  its  low 
price  and  the  similarity  in  color  between  it  and  coffee.  The  roots  of  the 
chiccory  plant,  cultivated  specially  in  the  north  of  France,  and  in  the 
Haut  aud  Bas  Rhin,  are  first  roasted,  and  then,  alter  having  been  prop- 
erly dried  in  a  stove^  are  again  roasted  and  reduced  to  powder.  These 
operations  are  carried  on  in  well  organized  estabUshmeuts  on  a  large 
scale.  The  green  roots  are  worth  from  4  francs  50  centimes  to  5  francs 
the  100  kilograms.  Sliced  and  dried,  they  fetch  18  francs  to  24  francs. 
The  powder,  when  prepared,  is  worth  40  francs  to  50  francs  the  100  kilo- 
grams, and  in  grain  from  50  francs  to  60  francs.  The  annual  produce 
may  be  estimated  at  7,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  3,500,000  francs  to 
4,000,000  francs. 

"Finally,  the  productions  which  form  the  subject  of  the  preceding  enu- 
meration contribute  to  tlie  annual  industry  of  France  to  the  following 
extent: 

"1.  Sugar,  400,000,000  francs;  2.  Confectionery,  40,000,000  francs ;  3. 
Chocolate,  30,000,000  francs;  4.  Liqueurs,  45,000,000  francs ;  5.  Condi- 
ments and  stimulants,  127,000,000  francs.    Total,  642,000,000  francs." 

CLASS  73.— FERMENTED  DEINKS. 

In  class  73 — fermented  drinks,  wines,  spirits,  &c. — there  was  a  very 
extensive  collection  from  every  quai-ter  of  the  world.    The  importance 
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of  the  department  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  were  7,700 
exhibitors  and  22,000  samples  shown.  France,  with  her  splendid  and 
delicate  wines,  mabitained  her  known  aupremaey  in  this  mannfaeture, 
The  principal  particnlars  of  the  trade  in  France,  furnished  from  official 
sources,  are  given  below. 

The  German  wines,  manufactured  according  to  the  highest  principles 
of  the  art,  and  the  produce  of  wines  that  are  raised  with  a  care  which 
is  not  bestowed  on  any  other  article  of  human  consumption,  ranked  very 
high.  The  best  Bhine  wines  are  white;  but  two  celebrated  brands, 
Assmannshausen  and  Steinwein,  are  red,  and  were  liberally  represented. 
Johannisberger  maintained  its  position  as  the  king  of  German  wines. 
It  is  not,  however,  sold  in  the  market,  except  in  bad  years,  when  tie 
princely  proprietor  does  not  care  to  retain  the  wine.  There  is  a  large 
district  called  Johannisberg,  but  the  vines  are  cultivated  in  the  usual 
way,  while  at  Schloss  Johannisberg  the  most  unremitting  attention, 
utterly  regardless  of  cost,  is  paid  to  tliem.  The  district,  however,  has  a 
good  exposure,  and  very  often  produces  a  superior  wine. 

Of  the  wines  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  and  Hungary  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  speak.  They  were  displayed  in  infinite  variety,  and  of  qualities, 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  represented  the  highest  kind  of  production.  It 
was  stated,  however,  by  competent  judges,  that  no  appreciable  advance 
has  of  late  years  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  wine.  A  practical 
method  has,  nevertheless,  been  discovered  by  which  imdue  fermentation  is 
avoided  in  the  case  of  wines  intended  for  exportation.  The  wine  is  sub- 
jected to  60°  Centigrade  of  heat.  The  exposure  only  continues  for  a  few 
moments,  but  the  heat  effectually  destroys  all  gerins  of  further  fermen- 
tation, without,  it  is  daimed,  iiyuring  the  wine. 

The  wines  and  beers  exhibited  from  the  United  States  are  noticed  in 
the  Report  on  the  United  States  section. 

The  products  shown  in  this  class  are  divided  into  four  series : 

1.  Wine  of  all  kinds;  2.  Alcohol,  eau-de-vie,  and  their  derivatives, 
kirsch,  bitters,  &c.;  3,  Cider;  i.  Beer. 

"WINB,  AiCOHOL,  AND  BRANDY  IN  PRANCE. 

"Vitieultural  production  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Frencli  agri- 
culture. It  extends  to  over  2,287,821  hectares,^  situated  in  81  depart- 
ments, the  yield  being,  on  an  average,  50,000,000  hectolitres,^  of  a  total 
value  to  the  producers  of  750,000,000  francs.  In  1865  the  quantity 
reached  68,942,931  hectolitres,  and  considering  the  development  that  has 
t^en  place  during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  certain,  that,  unless  checked 
by  the  grape  disease,  the  oifdimn,  the  amount  of  50,000,000  hectolitres 
will  generally  be  exceeded. 

"  Vineyard  property  is  excessively  subdivided.  It  is  held  by  no  less  than 
2,200,000  proxirietors,  so  that  each  property,  on  an  average,  scarcely 

I  A  hoctttra  is  nearly  equivaleut  to  two  and  a  half  acres  English. 
"  A  hectolitre  is  equal  to  22^  gpallons  English. 
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exceeds  one  hectare.  The  cost  of  cultivation  varies  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  various  districts  of  France. 
They  range  from  150  francs  to  570  francs  per  hectare,  which  give  for  the 
rate  of  wages  from  1  franc  90  centimes  to  4  francs,  and  even  6  francs  per 
day.  The  trade  in  wine  is,  of  course,  a  very  considerable  one.  The  city 
of  Paris  alone  consumes  annually  about  3,600,000  hectohtres ;  that  is  to 
say,  an  average  of  183  litres  (a  litre  is  rather  more  than  If  pint)  per 
head  for  each  inhabitant,  and  this  consumption  would  certainly  go  on 
increasing  largely  if  it  were  not  impeded  by  the  present  system  of  taxes, 
and  by  their  heavy  rates.  The  city  or  octroi  duties,  for  instance,  exceed 
in  amount  the  value  of  the  greater  part  of  the  wine  on  which  they  are 
placed.  Exportation  increases  every  year  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
treaty  of  commerce.  In  the  year  1866  the  exports  amounted  to  3,194,104 
hectolitres,  of  the  value  of  308,502,000  francs,  while  in  1851  the  total 
value  did  not  exceed  195,923,000  francs.  Thus,  in  live  years,  there  has 
been  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  exports 
of  spirits  and  liqueurs  amounted  in  1866  to  93,970,000  francs,  while  in 
1861  it  had  not  reached  over  52,966,000  francs.  It  had  therefore  increased 
to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  Ttie  total  amount  of 
the  exports  of  wine  and  spirits  in  1866  was  then  402,472,000  francs.  In 
1866  the  prices  were  far  below  those  of  1865.  This  reduction  of  price, 
combined  with  the  changes  introduced  in  the  English  taritt',  which  make 
the  duty  on  mne  introduced  in  bottle  the  same  as  that  imported  in  the 
wood,  has  increased  the  exports  of  wine  from  France  to  England  from 
94,385  hectolitres  to  205,992  hectolitres ;  that  is  to  say,  an  augmentation 
of  120  per  cent,  between  1865  and  1866,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  con- 
sumption win  overcome  the  obstacles  which  arise  out  of  the  organiza- 
tion  of  trade  in  England  and  the  great  number  of  local  taxes; 

"Sixty-five  departments  have  taken  part  lq  the  Exhibition  of  1867; 
they  are  represented  by  600  exhibitors.  Unfortunately,  the  Exhibition  of 
the  great  growths  of  the  Bordelais  is  far  from  being  complete.  As  to 
Burgundy,  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  agricultural  societies  and 
committees  have  zealously  competed  in  the  organization  of  a  most 
remarkable  exhibition.  Various  professes  have  been  proposed  and 
experimented  on  recentiy  with  the  \T.ew  to  the  improvement  and  man- 
agement of  the  fermentation  of  wine,  and  particularly  to  make  it  capa- 
ble of  bearing  changes  of  temperature,  and  more  especially  long  sea 
voyages ;  but  the  most  imjtortaut  improvement  to  be  noticed  is  certainly 
that  of  an  Illustrious  chemist,  Mr.  Pasteur,  who  has  shown  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  maladies  in  wines  arise  from  the  development  of 
fermentation  from  invisible  vegetable  growths,  the  germs  of  which  are 
annihilated  when  the  wine  is  exposed  in  closed  vessels  to  a  temperature 
of  60  degrees  Centigrade  for  only  a  few  minutes.  Kumberless  experi- 
ments have  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  discovery,  and  have  proved  at 
the  same  time  that  this  operation  does  not  injure  the  flavor  of  the 
wine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  often  improves  it. 
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"The  production  of  alcohol  has  averaged,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
1,124,872  hectolitres,  bet  the  increase  has  latterly  been  verj'  considerable. 
Thus,  the  season  of  1863-4  produced  1,278,192  hectoUtrea;  in  1864^, 
1,305,905 ;  in  1865-6, 1,789,474,  which  is  divided  as  followe :  DistUlation 
of  wine,  1,200,000  hectolitres,  giving  in  alcohol  1,010,106  hectolitres; 
distillation  of  beet-root,  283,022  hectolitres;  distillation  of  molasses, 
307,409  hectolitres;  distillation  of  ferina«eous  substances,  79,648  hec- 
tolitres; distillation  of  lees  and  fruits,  53,232  hectolitres;  and  various 
substances,  55,997  hectolitres.    Total,  1,789,474  hectolitres." 

CIDBE   AND  BEEE. 

"The  average  annual  production  of  eider  during  the  pastt«n  years  has 
been  9,057,570  hectolitres;  in  1866  it  was  11,323,745  hectolitres,  and  it 
increases  every  year.  The  railways  contribute  largely  to  this  result  by 
transporting  rapidly  the  dder  apples  from  the  place  of  production  to  the 
centres  of  consumption.  The  consequence  is  that  the  price  of  apples 
has  been  augmented,  and  that  the  farmers  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
extend  their  plantations.  The  consumption  of  eider  is  also  larger  than 
it  was,  because  in  many  districts  where  nothing  but  water  was  drank 
they  now  make  use  of  cider  or  beer.  The  beat  cider  in  France  is  made 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Calvados  and  La  Manche,  but  it  is  desirable  that 
the  proprietors  should  bestow  the  same  amount  of  care  upon  the  culti- 
vation and  mannfecture  as  the  wine  growers. 

"We  have  previously  said  that  the  consumption  of  beer  increases 
considerably  in  several  parts  of  France  where  its  use  was  very  restricted 
a  few  years  since.  In  other  localities  its  use  extends  even  where  wine  or 
eider  is  the  common  drink  of  the  country.  The  manufacture  has  made 
great  progress,  and  we  no  longer  go  to  Germany  or  to  England  for  light, 
agreeable,  and  wholesome  beer.  This  development  of  the  brewing  trade 
has  produced  a  similar  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  hops  in  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  departments,  and  the  Vosges  and  Alsace,  At  the  pres- 
ent time  French  hops  are  in  as  gxeat  demand  as  the  best  Bavarian  hops, 
and  tiey  might  pass  for  them  in  common. 

"  These  partietdars,  although  very  incomplete,  show  the  importance  of 
the  trade  in  the  industry  of  fermented  drinks  in  France,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  or  interested  in  the  culture 
of  the  wine,  but  also  as  regards  the  capital  engaged  in  the  production, 
home  consumption,  and  export." 
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GROUP  VIII. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  SPECIMENS  OF  AGBICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS. 

Class  74,  Farm  Buildings  and  Agricultural  Works.— CLAsa  75.  Horses,  Asses, 
MuLKS.— Class  76.  Bulls,  Buffaloes,  &c.— Class  77.  Sheep,  Goats.— Class  78, 
Pigs,  Rarbi is.  — Class  79.  Poultry. — Class  80.  Sporting  Dogs  akd  Watch 
Dogs.— Class  81.  Usepul  Insects. — Class  82.  Fish,  Ckcstacba,  and  Mollusca, 

All  the  classes  of  Uroup  VIII  were  represented  at  Billancourt  by  a  certain 
number  of  productions  whicli  were  renewed  eveiy  fortnight  and  divided 
into  fourteen  competitive  exhibitions.  The  exhibition  was  divided  as 
follows : 

EXHIBITION  OF  AGRICULTUBAL  INSTRUMENTS; 


Firstfortnight. — Ploughs  of  all  kinds,  hydraulic  machines,  steam  engines. 
Second  fortnight. — Steam  ploughs,  harrows,  extirpating  rollers,  sciiriflea- 
tors,  pugmills,  and  apparatus  for  making  drain-pipes. 


First  fortnight. — Drills  for  seed  and  manures,  hemp  and  flax  strip- 
pers, vehicles,  harness,  weighing  machines,  churns,  and  dairj'  utensils. 
Second  fortnight. — Mowing  machines,  winnowing  machines,  rakes,  hay- 
making apparatus,  and  apparatus  for  tjing  and  the  preservation  of  hay. 


First  fortnight. — Competition  in  farriery  and  examination  of  specimens 
of  rural  estabhshments.  Second  fortnight. — Chaff  and  root  cutters,  horse 
hoes,  &c.,  mills. 


Firstfortnight. — Apparatus  for  clipping  various  domestic  animals. 
Second  fortnight. — Reaping  machine  and  other  harvesting  apparatus. 

AUGUST. 

First  fortnight. — Threshing  machiaes  and  oUier  apparatus  for  the 
cleaning  and  preservation  of  grain.  Second  fortnight. — Portable  ovens, 
apparatus  for  cooking  vegetables,  washing  linen,  and  manufacturing 
manures. 

SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 

Examination  of  specimens  of  various  agi'ieultural  industries. 
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ANIMALS. 

APRIL. 

First  fortnight. — Breeding  sheep.     Second  ftrrtnlght, — Pat  animals. 

MAT. 

First  fortnight. — Dairy  cattle;  breeders.     Second  fortnight. — Sheep  for 
wool;  breeders. 

JUNE. 

Fint  fortnight. — Horses  and  other  animals  for  draught.     Second  fort- 
night.— Poultry  and  small  animals. 

JULY. 
First  fortnight. — Cattle  for  labor ;   breeders.     Second  fortnight. — Sad- 
dle horses,  hunters,  carriage  horses,  ponies,  &c. 

AUGUST. 
First  fortnight. — Dogs.     Second  fortnight. — Draught  oxen. 


First  fortnight. — Pigs,  breeders.^   Second  fortnight. — Asses,  mtdes,  &c. 

OOTOBEE. 
First  fortnight. — ^Fat  animals.     Second  fortnight. — Animals  acclima- 
tized or  capable  of  being  so. 
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GROUP  IX. 

LIVE  PKODUCE  AND  SPECIMENS   OF  HOETICUL- 
TUEAL  WORKS. 

Class  83.  Glass  Houses  ano  Apparatus. — Class  84.  Flowers  and  Ornamental 
Plants. — Class 85.  Vegetables. — Class  86.  t'RuiT Trees. — Class87.  Seedsand 
SAPLiues  OP  ToREST  Trees.— Class  89.  Hot-house  Plants. 

CLASS  84  TO  SS—FLOWEES  AND  OENAMENTAL  PLAKTS. 
These  classes  were  rexjresented  at  the  Exhibition  in  the  French  section 
by  prodncts  renewed  every  fortnight,  and  gave  rise  to  fourteen  series  of 
prize  competitions.    A  special  catalogue  was  publislied,  and  only  a  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings  can  he  given  here. 

EESUMfi  OP  THE  POIIETEEN  COMPETITIVE  SERIES. 
(■First  Series,  from  April  1  to  14, 1867.; 

Principal  exhibition. — Camelias  in  flower. 

Minw  exhiMtions New  i>lant8  reared  from  the  seed,  hot-house  plants, 

(orchids,  bromelia,  ferns.)  Greenhouse  and  conservatory  plants,  (erica, 
acacias  and  mimosa,  herbaceous  ferns,  amaryUis,  stocks,  cinerarias, 
Chinese  primrose,  daphnes,  cyclamens,  mignonette.)  Ligneous  plants  for 
the  open  air,  (hoUy,  magnolia  grandiflora,  yucca,  ivy.)  Btilbous  plants, 
(hyacinths,  tulips,  safifron.)  Forced  shrubs,  (lilacs,  rose  trees,  and  others.) 
Fruit  and  vegetables,  (pine-apples,  early  fruits,  fruits  of  1860,  &c.)  Fruit 
trees  pruned  and  trained,  (pear,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  and  apricot  trees, 
vines,)  standard  fruit  trees. 

Second  series,  (from  ApHl  14  to  30,  lSt>7.; 

Frincipal  exhibition. — Conifers. 

Minor  exhibition. — Hothouse  plants,  (orcliids,  cacti,  lycopodium,  sela- 
giuella,  &c.)  Plants  grown  in  heated  beds,  (agave,  aloe,  Bonaparteae, 
dasylirioD,  litztea,  yucca,  rhododendrons,  epacris,  erica,  clnecarias.)  Herb- 
aceous plants,  grown  in  the  open  ground,  (hyacinths,  pansies,  primroses, 
stocks,  &c)  Ligneotis  plants,  grown  in  the  open  ground,  (magnolias, 
rose  trees,  &;c.)    Early  vegetables. 

Third  series,  {from  May  1  to  14, 1867.^ 

Principal  exhibition. — Azalea  indica,  rhododendron  arboreum. 

Mimyr  exhibitions. — New  plants  of  all  kinds.  Hothouse  plants  and 
plants  grown  in  heated  beds,  (orchids,  &c.)  Plants  cultivated  for  the 
decoration  of  apartments.    Greenhouse  bulbous  plants,  (ixia,  sparaxis.) 
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Plants  of  all  kinds  grown  in  the  open  ground,  (peonies,  rose  trees,  clematis, 
Gessner  tuLips,  pansies,  auriculBe,  mignonette,  gladiolus,  &c.)  Vege- 
tables and  fniit,  (vegetables  in  season,  early  vegetables,  pine  apples,  &c.) 

Fourth  aeries,  (from  Map  15  to  30, 1867.^ 

Principal  exhibition. — Palms  and  cycadese. 

Minor  exhibition^, — Hothouse  plants,  (orchids,  iseara^)  Plants  grown 
in  heated  beds  and  conservatories,  {azaleas,  calceolarias,  Himalaya  rhodo- 
dendrons, &e.)  Ligneous  plants,  grown  in  the  open  groimd,  (clematis, 
rose  trees,  &c.)  Herbaceous  plants,  grown  in  the  open  ground,  (peonies, 
ranuncultises,  anemones,  daisies,  and  others.)  Vegetables  and  forced 
fruit,  (grapes,  &c.) 

Fifth  series,  (from  June  1  to  14,  1867.; 

Prijidpal  escMbition. — Orchids  and  pelargonium  in  flower. 

Miitor  exhibitions. — Hothouse  plants,  (caladium  bulbosum,  &C.)  Green- 
house plants,  (calceolarias,  verbenas,  &c.)  Herbaceous  plants,  grown  in 
the  open  ground,  (rhododendrons,  azaleaa,  kalmia,  rose  trees,  &c.)  Vege- 
tables and  forced  fruit,  (melons,  &c.) 

Sixth  series,  (from  June  15  to  30,  1867.; 

Prineiyal  exhibition. — Roses  and  pandame. 

Mvmr  exhibitions. — ^Pelargonium  in  flower.  Hothouse  plants,  (orchids, 
Theophrasta,  elavija,  maranta,  calathea,  phrynium,  bananas,  begonias.) 
Plants  grown  in  heated  beds  and  conservatories,  (orange  trees,  lemon 
trees,  verbenas,  calceolarias.)  Herbaceous  plants,  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  (larkspurs,  irises,  10-week  stocks,  indigenous  orchids,  Alpine 
plants,  peonies,  &c.}  Vegetables  in  season.  Exotic  and  indigenous 
fruits,  (bananas,  cherries,  strawbCTries.) 

Seventh  series,  (from  July  1  to  14, 1867.; 

Principal  exhibition, — Pelargonium  zonale  and  tree  ferns. 

Minor  exhibition, — Hothouse  plants,  (exotic,  useftd,  and  officinal  plants, 
orchids,  pitcher  plants,  gloxinia,  caladium  bulbosum.)  Plants  gTown  in 
heated  beds,  (i)etunias,  roehea,  crassula,  saraeenia  amaryllis,  lUimn 
auratum.)  Plants  grown  in  the  open  ground,  (larkspurs,  mignonette, 
climbing  roses,  rosea,  &c.)  Vegetables  in  season,  (mushrooms  and  others.) 
Fruit,  (cherries,  strawberries,  &c.) 

Mghf--  nsries,  (from  July  15  to  31, 1867.; 

Principal  exhibition. — Pinks  and  hothouse  plants. 

Minor  exhOitwns. — Hothouse  plants,  (exotic  fruit  trees,  gloxinia.) 
Greenhouse  plants,  (lantana,  petunia.)  Herbaceous  plants,  grown  in  the 
open  ground,  (ofloinal  plants,  phlox,  penstemon,  shot,  dimbuig  roses, 
gladiolus,  larkspurs,  phlox  Drummondii,  &c.)  Ligneous  plants,  for  decor- 
ation, (hortensias,  &c.)  Fruit  bushes,  {stone  fruits,  berries,  melons. 
Vegetables  in  season. 
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Ifinth  series,  (from.  August  1  to  14, 1867.^ 

FrimApal  exhibition. — Fuchaias  and  gladiolus. 

Minor  exhibitiom. — Exotic  climbing  plants,  (passion-flowers  and  oHiers,) 
Greenhouse  plantB,  (heliotropes,  cape  heaths.)  Plants  grown  in  the 
open  ground,  (dahlias,  pinks,  climbing  roses,  phlox  decusaata,  lilies, 
zinnia,  lobeUa,  nasturtiums,  hortensias,  &c.)  Stone  ^id  other  fruit, 
(berries,  grapes,  peaches.)    Vegetables  in  season. 

Tenth  series,  {from  Avffust  15  to  31, 1807 .J 

Prirmpal  exhibiUon. — ^Aroides. 

Minor  exhibition. — Hothouse  plants,  (orchids,  Gesnera,  achimenes, 
nagella,  sinningia.)  Greenhouse  and  conservatory  plants,  (fuchsias, 
erj-thrina,  pelargonium  zonale  and  pelargonium  iuguinans,  plants  for 
hanging  baskets.)  Perennial  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground,  (dahlias, 
climbing  roses,  penstemon,  plilox,  pinks,  &c.)  Annuals,  (china  asters, 
balsams,  zinnia,  and  others.)  Bulbousplants,  (lilies,  gladiolus.)  Ligneous 
plants,  grown  in  the  open  ground.  Aquatic  plants.  Vegetables  in 
season,  (melons  and  others.)  Fruit  bushes  and  trees,  (fruits  with  pips 
and  with  stones,  peaches,  grapes,  figs.) 

Eleventh  series,  (from  September  1  to  14, 1867.^ 

Principal  exMbition. — Dahhas. 

Minor  exkibitioTts, — ^Hothouse  plants,  (dragon  trees,  croton,  aJlanianda.) 
Greenhouse  plants,  (fuchsias,  veronicas,  pelargonium  zonale  and  pelar- 
gonium iuguinans.)  Plante  grown  in  the  open  ground,  (dianthus  sinensis 
and  dianthus  Hedewigii,  china  asters,  balsams,  and  others.)  Ligneous 
plants  grown  in  the  open  ground,  (rose  trees.)  Bulbous  plants,  (gladiolus 
and  others.)  Vegetables  in  season.  Fruitswith  pips  and  stones,  (peaches, 
grapes,  figs,  pine-apples.)     Trees  with  caducous  leaves. 

Twelfth  series,  {from  September  15  to  30,  1807,^ 

Principal  exhibition. — ^Araliaceje. 

Minor  exhibitions. — Hothouse  plants,  (canna,  solanum,  ficns,  hibiscus, 
musa,  and  others.)  Greenhouse  plante,  (fuchsias,  pelargonium  zonale 
and  pelargonium  iuguinans.)  Plants  grown  in  the  open  ground,  (gra- 
mineous plants,  dahlias,  chrysanthemun^,  asters,  gladiolus.  Ligneous 
plants,  (roses,  bamboos.)  Annuals  of  various  kinds.  Vegetables  in 
season. 

Fruit,  (grapes,  fruits  ivith  pips,  with  stones,  cueurbitaceaj,  strawber 
Ties.) 

Thirteenai  series,  (from  October  1  to  14,  imi.) 

Principal  exhibition. — Fruits  of  sill  kinds,  and  Indian  chrysanthemums, 

Minor  exhiMU<ms, — Hothouse  plants,  (orchids  and  others.)  Vegeta- 
bles in  season,  (potatoes,  cabbages,  mushiooms,  Indian  potatoes,  water- 
melons.) 
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:es,  (from  October  15  to  30, 1867.; 

Principal  exhibition. — Vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

Mim>r  exhibitions. — Ligneous  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground.  Vari- 
one  systems  of  multiplieatiou  for  finiit  trees,  forest  plantations,  clirysau- 
theinums,  and  other  plants. 

Special  shows  of  bouquets  and  natural  flowers. 
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GEOUP   X. 

AKTICLBS  EXHIBITED  WITH  THE  SPECIAL 
OBJECT  OF  IMPROVINa  THE  PHYSICAL.  AND 
MORAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Class  89.  Apparatus  and  Methods  Used  in  the  Instbuction  of  Children. — Class 
90.  Libraries  and  Apparatus  Used  in  the  IssTRrcTioH  of  Adults  at  Home,  in 
THE  WoEK-9Hoi's,  OR  IN  Schools  aud  Colleges. — Class  91.  Furniture,  Cloth- 
ing, AND  Food  from  all  sources.  Remarkable  for  Useful  Qualities,  combined- 
wiTH  Cheapness,— Class  92.  Specimens  of  the  Clothing  Worn  by  the  People 
OP  Different  Countries. — Class  93.  Examples  of  Dwellings  characterized 
BY  Cheapness  combined  with  the  Conditions  Necessahy  for  Health  and  Com- 
fort.—Class  94.  Articlesof  all  kinds  Manufactured  bv  Working  Masters. — 
Class  95.  Instruments  and  Processes  peculiar  to  Working  Masters. 


The  articles  contained  in  Group  X  were  of  a  very  miseeUaneous  char- 
acter, and  in  fact  were  borrowed  from  twenty-one  of  the  preceding 
classes,  to  be  massed  here. 

The  most  interesting  subjects  for  stndy  were  the  school  appliances, 
and  the  cheap  houses  for  workmen.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States  excelled  in  the  former  Exhibition  not  only  tlie  machinery 
of  education,  but  the  school-houses  themselves.  In  the  matter  of  eco- 
nomical cottages  for  laborers  there  were  many  competitors. 

The  Emperor  was  among  the  number,  and  obtained  the  principal  prize, 
which  was  handed  to  him  by  the  Prince  Imperial,  the  president  of  the 
commission,  on  the  day  of  the  distribution  of  rewards. 

CLASSES  89  AND  90.— APPARATUS  AND  METHODS  USED  IS 
INSTEUCTION. 

"Among  the  institutions  which  concur  for  the  physical  and  moral  im- 
provements of  the  working  classes,  the  Imperial  Commission  has  placed 
in  the  first  rank  the  educational  establishments  which,  from  the  creches 
(asylums  where  the  infants  of  female  operatives  are  taken  care  of  dur- 
ing the  day)  to  the  special  schools,  develop  in  the  child  and  the  youth, 
the  apprentice,  and  the  workman,  the  qualities  of  intelligence  and  char- 
acter, and  imtiat«  them  in  that  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
which  win  guide  them  in  all  the  phases  of  their  existence,  and  render 
them  fitted  for  any  position  in  life." 

The  following  observations  on  education  in  France  were  drawn  up  by 
M,  Charles  Eobert,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  united  juries  of 
Group  X ;  M.  Marguerin,  member  of  the  committee  of  admission  of  class 
89 ;  M.  Ph.  Pomp6e,  vice-president  of  class  90 ;  M.  Barbier,  member  and 
delegate  of  class  89,  was  added  to  the  commission.    The  report  was 
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translated  for  the  English  official  catalogue,  from  which  it  is  here  repro- 
duced. 

*'JTie  duty  of  collecting  and  clasaifjing  aU  the  articles  which  could  pro- 
perly be  shown  as  illustrating  our  public  system  of  education,  has  been 
couflded  to  the  committees  of  classes  89  and  90.  The  flrst  was  designed 
for  the  admission  of  all  the  works  adapted  for  the  education  of  children 
from  their  birth  to  the  time  when,  their  intelligences  being  deTeloi)ed, 
they  could  either  continue  their  special  studies,  or  enter  immediately  into 
apprenticeship  for  the  callings  for  which  they  were  ultimately  intended. 

"The  committee  of  class  90  is  charged  with  the  investigation  of  all  those 
institutions  which  t«nd  either  to-  recover  lost  time,  to  i>erfect  the  educa- 
tion already  received  in  the  printary  schools,  or  to  afford  new  acquire- 
ments to  youth  or  adults,  which  would  permit  them  at  a  future  period 
to  bring  their  works  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  man's  creations 
are  capable.  But,  If  the  institutions  for  teaching  may  he  theoretically 
divided  into  sections,  as  we  have  just  done,  they  cannot  be  practically 
so  separated.  The  education  of  man  is  a  thing  complete  in  itself,  which, 
though  it  lias  its  degrees,  cannot,  without  great  inconvenience,  be  sub- 
jected to  change  of  direction,  proceeding,  or  method.  Thus,  no  sooner 
had  the  united  committee  of  the  two  classes  commenced  this  work,  than 
it  was  found  how  difflcult  it  was  to  determine  to  which  class  appertained 
certain  Exhibitors  who  had  productions  interesting  both  to  the  adult 
classes  and  children's  schools,  and  sometimes  to  every  description  of 
scholastic  institutions.  An  understanding  between  them  being  indis- 
pensable, a  methodical  and  reasonable  distribution  of  their  respective 
duties  was  arranged  by  a  mixed  commission;  and  while  at  the  same 
time  they  each  separately  preserved  their  own  individu^ty,  the  two 
committees  of  admission  combined  their  efforts  so  as  to  give  to  this  part 
of  the  Exhibition  the  necessary  unity  and  completeness.  It  is  also  for 
this  express  purpose  that  this  prefece  has  been  compiled  in  common  by 
the  members  of  tlie  two  classes. 

"  Before  entering  into  details  concerning  the  articles  exhibited,  we  can- 
not help  stating  that  the  space  allotted  for  the  two  classes  89  and  90  has 
been  quite  insufficient  to  present  its  whole  development,  or  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  details  and  ensemble  of  our  vast  system  of  public 
instruction.  However,  we  feel  convinced  that  incomplete  as  this  Bxhi- 
tion  is,  it  will  prove  to  our  own  countrymen  and  to  foreigners  that  pub- 
lic instruction  has  made  in  the  last  few  years  immense  progress  in  France, 
thanks  to  a  liberal  and  prolific  impulse;  and  that  our  public  and  private 
establishments  are  worthy  of  a  nation  so  enlightened  and  advanced  as 
ours  proves  herself  in  all  the  branches  of  human  activity. 

"  For  the  first  time,  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  London  in  1862,  a 
particnlar  class  was  created  to  receive  the  school  requisites,  works,  and 
materials,  but  this  was  limited  to  infent  schools  and  special  schools  for 
drawing. 

"  The  French  Exhibition  of  1867,  however,  embraces,  on  a  much  more 
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comprehensive  scale,  all  kinds  of  education — ^that  of  adults  as  well  as  of 
children,  their  professional  education  as  well  as  technical  education ;  and, 
acting  tip  to  its  universal  character,  presents  for  examination  the  various 
evidences  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  country.  Therefore,  whereas 
the  Exhibition  of  London  only  numbered  ISO  exhihltors  in  this  class, 
that  of  Paris  possesses  as  many  as  500  exhibitors,  which,  however,  is 
less  than  half  the  number  who  applied  to  the  Imperial  Commission  for 
admission. 

"  A  rapid  progress  has  been  realized  during  the  last  Ave  years,  and  a 
still  more  marked  advance  is  in  process  of  realization,  to  bear  fruit  in 
no  very  distant  future.  These  are  the  results  proved  by  facts  in  the 
exhibition  of  classes  89  and  90. 

"I.  The  hygienic  condition  of  school  buildings,  the  judicious  disposi- 
tion of  the  interior,  the  arrangement  and  installation  of  the  whole,  are 
subjects  of  vital  importance  in  educational  matters.  These  requirements 
asie  now  better  understood  and  more  ably  carried  into  effect  The  new 
schools  are  better  distributed,  besides  aflording  the  scholars  a  more  ample 
supply  of  air,  light,  and  space.  A  large  number  of  old  buildings  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  this  respect,  and  arranged  in  accordance  with 
this  principle.  The  impetus  has  been  given,  and  this  transformation 
will  gradually  be  extended  to  the  smallest  and  most  insigulflcant  vil- 
lages. 

"  II.  The  institution  of  crSckes,  or  infant  asylimis,  which  has  been  tried 
for  some  time,  is  now  regularly  organized,  and  is  showing  a  progressive 
development.  It  is  the  same  with  the  salles  (Tasiie,  {infant  schools,) 
which  are  undei'  an  august  and  charitable  patronage.  France  numbers 
3,572  pubUc  infant  schools ;  264  were  founded  between  1863  and  1865, 
and  during  the  same  period  the  inmates  of  these  schools  were  augmented 
by  31,912  children.  In  the  rapidly  increasing  training  schools  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  school-mistresses  are  taught  the  use  of  those  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  games  which  make  these  dweUing  places  of  youth 
more  gay  and  wholesome  to  the  Uttle  inmat«s. 

"m.  The  progress  in  the  management  of  the  elementary  schools  is  stUl 
more  marked  in  every  way.  From  1863  to  1865  the  number  of  communes 
possessing  no  school  was  reduced  from  818  to  694 ;  938  new  schools  have 
been  founded,  and  the  scholars,  which  now  number  4,436,470,  have  been 
augmented  by  100,102  children.  The  communal  or  free  schools  for  gii-ls 
and  boys  amounted  in  1865  to  69,699 ;  and  they  are  also  attended  more 
regularly,  and  are  less  frequently  abandoned  by  the  pupils,  after  their  first 
communion.  The  institution  of  cantonal  examinations,  and  prizes  and 
primary  instruction  certificates,  have  had  a  most  happy  and  surprising 
influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instruction  has  not  remained  station- 
ary, having  considerably  extended,  inasmuch  as  different  branches  of 
study,  which  were  previously  optional,  have  now  become  obhgatory ;  it 
is  also  much  improved  by  a  more  intelligent  direction ;  agriculture  and 
horticulture  are  being  taught  with  eminently  satisfactory  results ;  in  a 
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word,  the  general  impro-ring  tendency  is  to  make  primary  instruction  a 
broad,  solid  basis,  on  whicli  may  rest  the  education  of  adults— special, 
secondary,  and  technical — ia  accordance  with  the  mental  capability  and 
recLuirements  and  the  ftiture  career  of  the  students.  Besides  these 
improvements,  the  position  of  the  instructors  is  much  improved ;  they 
are  better  remunerated  for  their  services ;  their  interests  are  protected ; 
elevated  in  the  eyes  of  the  population  by  public  recognition  of  their 
services,  and  allowed  to  participate  in  all  honorary  distinctions.  They 
are  thus  more  than  ever  encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  diffa- 
sion  of  public  instruction,  which  is  the  special  requirement  of  the  times 
and  the  sincere  wish  of  the  entire  French  population.  The  improve- 
ments have  been  attained  principally  by  boys'  schools ;  with  the  girls' 
schools  the  results  have  been  less  marked;  but,  happily,  the  new  law  on 
female  education,  the  project  forwhich  is  now  before  the  legislative  body 
for  approval,  will  soon  give  an  impulse  in  the  right  direction.  An  evi- 
dent and  progressive  improvement  in  the  science  of  training  teachers, 
and  in  the  methods  and  ways  of  teaching,  is  an  unmistakeable  sign  of 
the  vital  interest  that  this  question  of  education  excites  in  the  country. 
Proofs  of  this  are  everywhere  shown  in  the  French  Exhibitiou  of  1867, 

"  rV.  The  science  of  teaching  and  scholastic  training,  which  only  can  be 
an  efficient  auxiliary  to  national  education  when  it  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  immutable  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  this  truth  is 
represented  by  works  worthy  of  French  literature.  It  is  not  only  taught 
in  all  the  primary  normal  scltools,  but  the  taste  for  the  study  of  this 
science  is  kept  up  among  the  schoolmasters  by  auniml  conferences — a 
system  wliich  is  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  our  scholastic  education. 
The  improvement  in  the  methods  and  plans  of  instruction  are  manifest 
ever  since  the  English  Exhibition  of  1802.  Tlie  elementary  books  and 
treatises  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  graumiar,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, geography,  and  drawing,  have  gained  much  in  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness i  they  are  more  practicfd ;  they  are  more  impressed  with  the  end 
they  have  in  view,  while  they  spare  the  child  both  time  and  trouble. 
Their  progress  may  be  appreciated  by  the  study  of  the  productions  of 
the  pupils.  The  needlework  done  by  little  girls  shows  that  works  of  a 
faucifal  and  frivolous  kind  have  given  place  to  those  of  utility  and  family 


"  V.  The  province  of  education  is  to  study  the  physical  growth  of  chil- 
dren. To  the  ordinary  gymnastic  games  must  be  added  rational  gym- 
nastics, which  may  rule  and  complete  the  first.  The  apparatus  exhibited 
show  that  there  are  plenty  of  meaus  for  physical  education,  but  it  is  often 
impossihle  to  organize  them  practically,  while  French  habits  make  it  more 
difficult  here  than  elsewhere.  If  gymnastic  exercises  have  not  yet  man- 
aged to  bring  together  the  youthtiil  population  with  the  view  of  public 
recreation,  singing  has  had  the  advantage  of  so  doing. 

"  The  new  choral  societies  which  are  daily  organized,  the  Orph^onic 
gatherings  which  take  place  periodically,  the  cheap  musical  pubbcations 
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that  have  spread  widely,  prove  that  music  is  fnUy  established  in  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  most  distiugnished  French  com- 
IK)sers  are  now  engaged  for  the  Oph^ons,  and  classical  music  begins  to 
arrest  the  public  attention.  The  Central  Patronage  Committee  of  the 
French  Orph^ons,,  recently  inaugurated,  ■will  forward  this  great  move- 
ment, and  give  it  encouragement  and  impulse.  The  Exhibition  gives 
evidence  of  the  considerable  development  given  to  singing  dnriug  the 
last  few  years. 

"  VI^  Tlie  French  educational  system  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  charitable  habits  of  our  country  if  it  did  not  endeavor  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  those  tmfortunate  beings  whose  infirmities  have  long 
condemned  them  to  loneliness.  The  Exhibition  shows  us  many  recent 
improvements  in  the  contrivances  for  educating  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  By  rendering  study  less  irksome,  these  contrivances  facili- 
tate their  communication  with  the  world,  and  the  possibility  of  employ- 
ing talents  which  would  otherwise  he  rendered  useless.  The  endeavor 
to  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  ordinary  schools  is  too  recent  yet  for 
the  result  of  the  trial  to  be  appreciated;  the  fiiture  will  show  what  is  to 
be  expected  from  it. 

"Lastly,  even  the  idiots  partake  of  the  universal  progress  of  a  civiliza- 
tion which  becomes  more  humane  as  it  becomes  more  liberal.  These 
nnfortunates  are  received  into  special  estahhshments,  and  attended  to 
with  the  most  ingenious  care.  It  is  no  longer  a  hope,  but  a  certainty, 
that  these  poor  children  can  often  recover,  with  a  part  of  their  moral 
consciousness,  somewhat  of  the  faculty  of  participating  in  the  feelings, 
objects,  and  ordinary  occupations  of  the  more  favored  portion  of  tiie 
human  family. 

*' VIL  The  improvement  in  the  ordinary  means  of  education  provided 
for  children,  and  the  restoration  of  those  who  may  be  called  the  disin- 
herited of  nature,  were  deemed  scarcely  sufficient  by  the  friends  of  pro- 
gress in  France.  They  felt  it  to  be  necessary  that  a  great  educational 
system,  extensive,  varied,  open  to  all  those  who  wished  to  teach,  as  well 
as  those  desiring  to  learn,  should  be  made  available  to  adults,  offering 
the  means  of  repairing  the  errors  of  their  parents  and  guardians,  or  the 
negligence  of  youth,  the  means  of  extending  the  elementary  knowledge 
received  in  preparatory  schools,  and  finding  in  superior  instruction  suited 
to  their  peculiar  avocation  the  legitimate  reward  of  their  labors. 

"The  ministerial  orders  suggesting  lectures  and  evening  schools  for 
apprentices  and  grown-up  people,  responded  to.this  double  want.  Private 
ettbrts  had,  it  is  true,  in  this  instance  preceded  officitd  decrees.  Several 
societies  had  organized  in  various  places,  especially  on  the  behalf  of 
town  workmai,  means  for  scientiflc  instruction.  The  Polytechnic  Asso- 
ciation, which  dates  from  1830,  numbers  now  22  different  sections  in 
Paris  and  its  environs,  while  it  has  foimded  and  endowed  a  much  larger 
number  in  various  departments,  showing  that  individual  enterprise  has 
been  in  no  wise  idle.    However,  it  was  only  an  energetic  will  appealing 
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trom  bigli  quarters,  STich  as  tliat  of  our  minister  of  pnblic  instmction,  to 
the  general  intelligeiiee  of  the  country,  that  could,  in  the  brief  period  of 
two  years,  determine  this,  and  inaugurate  sach  a  vast  educational  move- 
ment which,  from  the  Ist  of  January,  X864,  to  the  15th  of  Deeemher,  1866, 
augmented  the  niuiiher  of  adult  educational  institutions  from  5,623  to 
28,546,  and  thereby  created  a  spontaneous  accession  of  600,000  voluntary 
pupils.  These  institutions  have  a<lopted  two  different  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, each  useful  in  its  way,  that  of  lectures  to  open  the  minds  of  the 
public  and  enlighten  them  on  various  important  subjects,  and  that  of 
lessons  for  the  pujpose  of  imparting  precise  instmction.  The  future  can 
alone  determine  how  far  the  system  of  lectures  will  enter  into  the  habits 
of  our  country ;  but  it  is  of  paramount  importance  toher  dearest  interests, 
to  her  prosperity  and  her  dignity,  that  the  regular  education  of  adults, 
which  heretofore  has  only  been  sustained  by  precarious  resources  and 
by  the  devotion  of  the  teachers,  should  be  systematized  and  estabUshed  as 
a  great  public  institution.  This  is  the  object  of  the  law  on  pubhc  instmc- 
tion now  under  consideration  by  the  legislative  body,  whose  business  it 
will  be  to  place  adult  education  on  the  same  permanent  footing  as  the 
legislation  of  1833  did  for  the  institutions  for  the  instmction  of  tjie  youth- 
ful population.  The  education  of  apprentices  and  adults  when  it  passes 
beyond  the  limits  of  elementary  instruction  changes  its  character,  and 
enters  into  the  arena  of  applied  science  and  art.  The  programmes  of 
the  various  societies  which  have  for  their  object  the  education  of  the 
working  man,  clearly  show  the  spirit  and  the  limits  of  the  enterprise. 
However,  the  recent  introduction  of  the  teacMng  of  living  languages, 
commercial  geography,  and  political  and  industrial  economy,  cannot  fail 
to  tend  to  generalize,  and  to  constitute  for  the  working  classes  a  superior 
order  of  education,  nearly  analogous  to  that  adopted  in  special  and  high- 
class  educational  institutions. 

"Vm.  If  we  except  some  tew  departmental  centres  where  public 
instmction  is  fevorably  endowed,  the  teaching  of  the  applied  arts  is  much 
better  organized  and  more  sought  after  than  that  of  sciences.  The  practi- 
cal and  successful  results  achieved  by  the  system  of  teaching  adopted  in  the 
drawing  and  modelling  schools,  secured  for  France  an  honorable  position 
at  the  Exhibition  of  London  in  1862,  and  it  has  since  shown  still  more 
marked  improvement.  Paris,  which  is  the  chief,  city  of  the  world  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  productions  of  industrial  art,  has  naturally  put 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  and  set  the  example.  The  institution 
of  a  certificate  of  master  or  mistress  of  arts  as  a  reward  for  skilled 
teachers,  the  introduction  of  drawing  into.the  primary  schools  for  girls 
and  boys,  the  reorganization  of  evening  classes  for  male  adults,  the  open- 
ing of  numerous  lay  schools  for  female  adults,  annual  competitive  exam- 
inations between  classes  of  the  same  degree,  a  more  enlightened  and 
elevated  object  given  to  instruction,  the  renewal  of  models,  and  the  forma. 
tion  of  collections  according  to  the  rules  of  the  most  severe  taste — these 
are  the  great  educational  advances  in  which  the  municipality  and  the 
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state  lx)th  participate,  and  which  may  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  productions  of  the  pupils,  to  be  seen  at  the  Exhibition. 

"  The  objects  sent  by  the  provincial  towns  also  exhibit  most  favorable 
results.  The  workmen,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  themselves,  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  the  superioritj'  of  our  productions  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view  must  be  maintained  by  the  increased  cultivation 
of  artistic  and  scientific  taste. 

"IX.  Besides  the  primary  schools  and  the  educational  courses  for 
adults,  which  meet  the  wants  of  popular  instruction  concurrently  with 
the  classical  colleges  and  collegiat*  institutions — the  studies  in  which 
are  adapted  only  to  the  demands  of  certain  social  positions  and  limited 
careers — the  middle  classes  require  a  system  of  education  more  acces- 
sible in  its  conditions,  more  economical  in  its  cost,  and  better  suited 
to  the  wants  of  a  community  in  which  tbe  sciences  are  constantly 
improving  all  branches  of  industry,  and  which  brings  up  its  children  in 
a  liberal  manner,  and  prepares  them  at  once,  without  any  limitation,  for 
agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce,  as  well  as  for  the  arts  and  public 
employment. 

"Thelawof  the2Xst  of  June,  1865,  completing  former  enactments,  the 
superior  primary  instruction  of  1833,  the  special  education  of  1847,  and 
the  professional  education  of  1850,  inaugurated  the  system  referred  to. 
At  the  SMue  time  that  it  was  completely  established  in  new  schools, 
secondary  special  education  rallied  round  it  under  a  common  denomina- 
tion, but  on  a  broader  basis,  the  establishments  which  preceded  it,  namely, 
the  superior  primary  schools,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  suecessftd,  the 
professional  schools,  which  remain  isolated,  and  the  commercial  colleges, 
where  primary  special  education  has  not  yet  attained  its  development. 
A  series  of  supplemental  arrangements  have  established  the  new  system 
on  a  solid  basis. 

"The  action  of  the  Council  of  SurveUlance  renders  it  easily  adaptable 
to  the  several  localities  without  injuring  its  original  character;  the 
diplomas  conferred  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course  of  study  set  before  the 
pupils  what  is  always  necessary  to  sustain  and  stimulate  them  in  their 
work;  the  normal  school  of  Clnny,  the  certiflcate  of  capacity,  and  the 
junction  of  literature  with  science,  insure  the  services  of  a  body  of  pro- 
fessors who  will  bring  into  their  classes  the  habits  of  method  and  the 
spirit  of  study  under  which  they  themselves  have  been  formed.  It  is, 
then,  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  system  of  practical  secondary  edu- 
cation—that is  to  say,  properly  speaking,  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes — is  founded  in  our  .country  on  a  definite  principle.  The  Exhibition 
presents,  as  it  were,  an  inventory  of  all  this  work  of  formation  to  which, 
during  tbe  lastSO  years,  the  state,  tlie  municipal  authorities,  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  the  Industrial  societies,  and,  in  a  marked  degree,  private 
individuals,  have  contributed.  This  multiplicity  of  efforts  has  produced 
a  great  variety  of  combinations  in  the  programme  of  studies;  still  the 
leading  ideas  show  themselves  clearly,  and  indicate  the  current  of  thought 
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and  national  requirements.  Tills  new  system  either  seta  aside  the  study 
of  languages  altogether  or  renders  them  entirely  subordinate,  aiid  caHa 
in  the  working  element  only  as  a  means  of,  or  preparation  for,  truly  pro- 
fessional schools.  In  spite  of  its  name,  it  is  a  system  of  general  educa- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  theoretical,  with  a  marked  practical  character.  It 
leads  to  apphcations,  but  it  does  not  Insist  upon  them.  It  stops  where 
apprenticeship  begins. 

"X.  Primary  instruction,  developing  itself  in  adult  classes,  gives  to 
the  apprentice  and  artisan  notions  of  science  which  they  may  apply  in 
their  own  occupations;  secondary  8i)ecial  instruction  initiates  its  pupils 
in  scientific  theories,  of  which  they  wiU  find  the  applications  in  their 
workshops,  when  they  become  foremen  and  manufacturers;  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  apprenticeship  in  any 
ease.  Apprenticeship,  however,  has  a  diminishing  tendency,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conditions  of  modem  industry.  In  respect  of  free  Indus 
try,  that  it  should  produce,  according  to  the  ancient  system,  good  appren- 
tices, and,  consequently,  good  artisans,  would  be,  in  respect  to  many 
professions,  a  complete  illusion.  This  was  clearly  shown  by  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  oi)eued  by  the  minister  of  pubUc  works  in  1863.  The  natural 
force  of  circumstances  has  left  technical  education  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  instruction  during  apprenticeship.  Technical  education  existed, 
in  fact,  before  the  name  was  known.  The  government,  in  order  to  meet 
the  varied  national  wants,  long  since  organized  various  estabhslunents, 
where  real  professional  apprenticeship  was  practically  carried  out.  The 
schools  of  agrictdture  and  the  farm  schools,  the  schools  of  art  and  manu- 
factures, the  naval  school,  &c.,  are  establishments  for  technical  or  profes- 
sion^ education,  which  are  here  synonymous  terms.  Private  enterprise 
did  still  more,  because,  being  unable  to  iacur  the  same  expenditure  as 
the  state,  it  acted  in  a  more  practical  manner.  The  inquiry  has  made 
known  the  useful  creations  of  industrial  societies,  of  large  companies,  of 
chiefs  of  works,  of  heads  of  free  institutions,  of  congregational  estab- 
lishments, who  have  in  opposite  parts  of  the  empire  realized  the 
apprenticeship  of  determined  professions  with  more  or  less  success. 
But,  in  f^ce  of  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  wants,  it  was  evident  that  it 
was  necessary  to  encourage  and  to  regulate  technical  education  by  mak- 
ing it  general.  This  is  the  object  of  a  bUl  now  before  the  legislature. 
The  object  of  technical  education  diifers  then  clearly  from  secondary 
special  education.  The  latter  remains  always  general,  leads  to  all  the 
industrial  professions,  but  only  lends  itself  to  practical  work  exception- 
ally. It  is  essentially  an  education;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  is  par- 
ticular; it  prepares  pupils  for  a  fixed  profession;  it  has  recourse  to  edu- 
cation only  as  an  assistant;  it  is  an  apprenticeship. 

"  XL  The  diffusion  of  education  cannot  be  carried  out  without  the  dif- 
fusion of  books;  they  are  the  aiixiliaries  of  education,  and  are,  more- 
over, themselves  teachers.  The  eolportage — that  is  to  say,  the  sale  of 
books  by  hawking  or  otherwise  than  in  shops — can  neither  diffase  them 
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in  enfficient  numfeei^,  give  adequate  extension  to  circulation,  or  pla«e 
them  in  all  hands.  Its  bu^ess  is  trade,  not  education;  and,  even  regu- 
lated as  it  is,  it  cannot  fiimish  sufficient  guajuntees.  The  establislunent 
of  libraries  in  all  the  eomraunes  of  France,  lending  or  hiring  out  books, 
placing  them  within  the  reach  of  aU,  was  the  necessary  object  of  the 
propagation  of  education.  Set  on  foot  by  tbe  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, established  in  the  communal  schools,  kept  by  the  schoolmaster,  the 
scholars'  libraries  were  the  first  established.  There  are  at  present  8,000 
libraries,  which  lend  500,000  books  per  annum.  But  ministerial  action 
was  not  enough  to  endow  40,000  communes  with  -librailes,  and  public 
spirit  came  in  aid  with  remarkable  alacrity.  A  great  number  of  free 
societies  have  been  formed  for  this  special  object ;  some  including  the 
whole  of  an  old  province,  such  as  Alsace,  in  their  a«tion;  others  a 
department,  and  the  rest  purely  local  in  their  a«tion.  Many  in  Paris 
attempt  to  organize  for  themselves  centres  of  action  from  wMcH  to  ope- 
rate on  the  country  around,  either  in  giving  their  assistance  in  the  forma- 
tion of  libraries,  or  in  making  known  and  encouraging  good  books,  or 
by  iniiueneing  the  colportage.  Whatever  may  be  the  ext«nt  of  their 
operations,  or  the  mode  of  their  action,  they  all  concur  in  maintaining  a 
healthy  agitation,  which  has  already  borne  good  fruit.  Not  only  have 
thousands  been  induced  to  read  who  never  before  touched  a  book  except 
by  accident,  but  publishers  having  thus  a  large  market  oi>en  to  them, 
and  authors  finding  a  public  always  ready  for  their  works,  have  elimi- 
nated new  features  in  their  literary  productions.  The  former,  by  more 
economic  arrangements,  have  endeavored  to  reach  the  perfection  of 
cheapness,  while  the  latter  comprehend  that,  in  order  to  reach  tbe  soul 
of  a  whole  nation,  literature  must  separate  itself  from  refined  notions 
and  elaborations  of  stjie,  and  that  it  cannot  be  too  pure  either  as  regards 
the  form  or  the  matter. 

"XII.  The  exhibition  of  the  progress  of  education  in  France  would  still 
be  incomplete  were  it  Umited  to  the  groups  above  indicated;  the  work 
would  be  uncrowned.  Happily  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  here 
uiter\'ened.  By  virtue  of  the  Imperial  decision,  dated  November  8, 1856, 
tlie  Exhibition  includes  not  only  the  acts  emanating  from  his  adminis- 
tration and  the  works  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  but  also  import- 
ant collections  from  scientific  missions,  and  a  series  of  reports  presenting 
a  picture  of  the  progress  accomplished  in  France  in  science,  as  well  as  in 
letters,  during  tlie  last  twenty  years.  From  the  minister  of  the  interior 
to  the  village  schoolmaster,  all  the  representatives  of  national  education 
find  themselves  thus  associated  at  the  Exhibition  of  1867  in  a  common 
responsibility,  in  the  face  of  France  and  the  Avholc  world." 
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GROUPS   AND   CLASSES 


CIASSIFICATION  ABOPTED  lY  THE  IMPEEIAl  COMMISSION. 


].  Paintinga  in  Oil - - 

3.  Olher  PBintings  and  Drawings 

3.  Sculpture,  Die-sinhing,  Stone  and  Cameo  Engraving. . 

4.  Architectural  Designs  an^  Models 

5.  Engraving  and  Lithography 


GROUP  II. 

}   AMPLICATION   OF   1 


6-  Printing  and  Books 

7.  Paper,  Stationery,  Binding,  Painting,  and  Drawing  Materials 

8.  Application  of  Drawing  and  Modelling  to  the  Common  Arts 

9.  Photographic  Proofs  and  Apparatus 

JO.  Maeical  InBtramenta 

II.  Medical  and  Snrgical  Instruments  and  Apparatus 

13.  Mathematical  Inslruments  and  Apparatus  for  Teaching  Science. . 
13.  Maps  and  Geographical  and  Cosmographical  Apparatua.. . 

GROUP  III. 

FURNITURE  AND   OTHER   OBJECTS   USED   IN 

J  i.  Furniture 

15.  Upholstery  and  Decorative  Work . 

16.  Flint  and  other  Glass;  Stained  Glass 

17.  Porcelain,  Earthenware,  and  other  Fancy  Pottery 

IS.  Carpets,  Tapestry,  and  Furniture  Stuffs 

19.  Paper  Hangings ..,. 

30.  Cutlery 

31.  Gold  and  Silver  Plate 

32.  Bronzes  aud  other  Artistic  Castings  and  Reponss^  Work. 

33.  Clock  and  Watch  Work 

24.  Apparatus  and  Processes  for  Heatjng  and  Lighting 

25.  Perfumery 

36.  Morocco  Work,  Fancy  Articles,  and  Baaket  Work 
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INCLUDING   FABRICS,  AND   OTHER   OBJECTS   WORN   ON   THE   PERSON 
GlsiS. 

27.  Cotton  Yams.  Threads,  and  Tissues 

28.  Flaxen  and  Hempen  Yams,  Threada,  and  Tissues 

29.  Combed  Wool  and  Worsted  Yarns  aod  Fabrics 

30.  Carded  Wool  and  Woollen  Yarns  and  Fabrics 

31.  Silk  and  Silk  Manafactures 

32.  Shawls 

33.  Lace,  Net,  Embroiderj,  and  Trimmings 

34.  Hosiery,  Under-clothing,  and  Minor  Articles  

35.  Clothing  for  both  sexes 

36.  Jewelry  and  Ornaments 

37.  Portable  Arms 

38.  Travelling  and  Camp  Equipages - 

39.  Toys 

GROUP  V. 

PRODUCTS,  RAW   ANO  MANUFACTURED,   OF  MINING   INDUSTRY,  FORESTRY,  ETC. 

40.  Miuingand  Metallurgy 

41.  Forest  Products  and  lodustties 

42.  Products  of  the  Cbase  and  Fisheries;  Uncultivated  Products 

43.  Agricultural  Products,  (not  used  as  food,)  easily  preserved 

44.  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Products 

45.  Speeimens  of  the  Chemical  Processes  used  in  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  Printing,  and 

Dressing 

46.  Leather  and  Stine -- 

GROUP  VI. 

APFARATOa    ANII   PROCESSES   USED  IN   THE   COM.IION   ARTS. 

47.  Apparatus  and  Processes  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy _ 

48.  Implements  and  Processes  used  in  the  Cultivation  of  Fields  and  Forests 

49.  Implements  used  iii  the  Chase,  Fisheries,  and  Gathering  Wild  Products 

50.  Apparatus  and  Processes  used  in  Agricultural  Works,  and  for  the  Preparation 

of  Food 

51.  Apparatus  used  in  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Tanning - 

53.  Prime  Movers,  Boilers,  and  Engines  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 

Exhibition - 

53.  Machines  and  Apparatus  in  general ■ 

54.  Machine  Tools 

55.  Apparatus  and  Processes  used  in  Spinning  and  Rope-making 

56.  Apparatus  and  Processes  used  in  Weaving 

57.  Apparatus  and  Processes  for  Sewing  and  for  making  up  Clothing 

58.  Apparatus  and  Processes  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Furniture  and  otber  objects 

for  Dwellings 

69.  Apparatus  and  Processes  used  in  Paper-making,  Dyeing  and  Printing 

60.  Machines,  Instruments,  and  Processes  used  in  various  works - 

61.  Carriages  and  Wheelwrights'  Work -- 

69.  Harness  and  Saddlery 

63.  Railway  Apparatus 

64.  Telegraphic  Apparatus  and  Processes 

65.  Civil  Engineering.  Public  Works,  and  Architecture 

66.  Navigation  and  Life-boats,  Yachts,  and  Pleasure-boats 
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GEOUP  Til. 

FAMOUS  STATES  IF  PRESERVATION. 

Clata.  Psga. 

67.  Cereala  and  other  Eatable  Farinaceous  ProduclB,  with  their  DerivatiTes 207 

68.  Bread  and  Paatry 

69.  Fatty  Substances  used  as  Food;  Milk  and  Eggs 210 

70.  MestaadFisb 313 

71.  Vegetables  and  Frail 313 

73.  Condimeufs  and  Stimulants;  Sugar  and  Confectionery S15 

73.  Fermented  Drinks 319 

GEOUP  YUI. 

74.  Farm  Buildings  and  Agricultural  Works 233 

75.  Horses,  Asses,  Mules - .- 

76.  Bulls,  ButFaloes,  &c 

77.  Sheep,  Goats 

78.  Pigs,  Babbits 

79.  Poultry 

80.  Sporting  Dogs  and  Watch  Dogs 

81.  Useful  Insects 

82.  Fish,  Crustacea,  and  Mollusca 

GROUP  IS, 

LIVE   PKODUCE   AND   SPECBIEKS  OF   HORTlCi;LTURAl.   WORKS, 

83.  Glass  Houses  and  Apparatus 335 

84.  Flowers  and  Ornamental  Plants 335 

85.  Vegetables 

86.  Fruit  Trees 

87.  Seeds  and  Saplings  of  Forest  Trees 

88.  Hot-house  Plants 

GROUP  X. 

ARTICLES    EXHIBITED   WITH    THE    SPECIAL   OBJECT   O 


89,  Apparatus  and  Methods  used  in  the  Instruction  of  Children 

99,  Libraries  and  Apparatus  nseil  in  the  Instlaction  of  Adults  at  Home,  in  the  ■Work- 
shop, or  in  Schools  and  Colleges 

91.  Furniture,  Clothing,  and  Food  from  all  sources,  remarkable  for  useful  qiialities 

combined  with  cheapn^s --- 

92.  Specimens  of  the  Clothing  worn  by  the  people  of  different  countries 

93.  Eiamples  of  Dwellings  characterized  by  cheapness  combined  with  the  conditiona 

necessary  for  health  and  comfort 

94.  Articles  of  all  kinds  Manufactured  by  Working  Masters 

95.  Instrainents  and  Processes  peculiar  to  Working  Masters 

16  UE 
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PLAN  OF  THE  BUILDING  AND  PARK. 


THE  UPPER  LEFT  HAND   CORNER  OF   THE   PL1«- 

A. — Spain,— I,  Moorish  Fara-house ;  3,  Vaientian  Cottage. 

B.— Portugal.— 3,  Silk-worm  Narsery, 

C. — Switzerland. — *,  Fine  Arts  Annexe. 

D. — Austria. — 5,  Bakery;  6,  Restauraoli ;  T,  Hungarian  House;  8,  Styrian  HouBB 
9,  Lower  Aastrian  Hoase ;  10,  Tyrolean  Hoase ;  11,  Stables ;  12,  Riding  School, 

E.— ScHLESWIG-HoLSTEiN. — 13,  General  Exii'ibition. 

F.— WuRTEftiBBRG.— 14,  Annexe. 

O.— Prussia.— 15,  Annexe;  16,  School-House  i  17,  Lakoj  IB,  Equestrian  Statae. 

H.— Bavaria. — 19,  Principal  Annexe ;  20,  Annexe. 

!• — Norway. 

J.— Denmark. 

K. — Sweden, — 21,  House  of  Oustavua  Vasa, 

li. — EU8SIA,— 22,  Caucasian  House  i  23,  Boiler. 

M. — France.— 24,  Agricultural  Exbihition;  25.  Offices  and  WarBhouees ;  36,  Restaurant. 

Addenda.— a,  Agricultural  Machinery;  b,  Swiss  Annexe;  c,  Russian  StaWes:  d.  Con- 
cert Hall ;  e,  Russian  Annex«. 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  LOWER  LEFT-HAND  CORNER   OF   THE   PLAN. 

France — Continued. — 27,  Conservatary ;  28,  Lake ;  29,  Marine  Aquarium  ;  30,  Freah- 
water  Aquarium ;  3J,  Greenhouse;  32,  Temperate  Greenhouse  ;  33,  Cold  Greenhouse ;  34, 
Greenhouse;  35,  Botauical  Diorama;  36,  37.  33,  Greenhouses;  39,  Restaurant;  40,  41, 
Greeohonsea ;  42,  Orchestra ;  43,  Tent  of  Her  Imperial  Msjesty  the  Empress ;  44,  45,  Green- 
houses; 46.  Botanical  Diorama;  47,  Greenhouse  ;  48,  Post  Office  and  Telegraph. 

H,— Belgium. — 49,  Fine  Arts  Annexe;  50,  Exhibition  of  Kwlway  Plant,  &c. 

O.— Holland. — 51,  Farm-house ;  52,  Fine  Arts  Annexe ;  53,  Exhibidon  of  Carriages. 

Addenda.— f.  Police  and  Firemen ;  g-,  Tumstilei  Ii,  Cloak-rooniB. 

REFERENCES  TO   THE  UPPER  RIGHT-HANO  CORNER   OF   THE  PLAN. 

P.— Italy. — 54,  Museum;  55,  Boiler, 

Q.— SiAM,  Japan,  and  China.— 56,  Chinese  Tea  House ;  57,  Theatrs. 

R Tunis.— 59,  Bey's  Palace. 
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S.— Egypt.— 59,  Cafe;  60,  Temple  of  Edfou ;  61,  SammerPalitcB  of  the  Viceroy;  62, 
Exhibition  of  the  Plan  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

T. — D  AND  BIAS  PAINCIPALITIES. 

U,— Morocco.— 63,  Imperial  Tent. 

v.— Turkey.— 64,  School-house ;  65,  Moeque. 

'W> — United  States. — (i6,  Boiler-house;  67,  American  Farmer's  House,  oi  Illinois 
Collage;  68,  United  States  School-house  ;  69,  Louisiana  Cottage. 

X.— Mexico  and  Brat;!!,,— 70,  Temple, 

T.— Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 71,  Testing  House,  (heating  apparatus,  &c  ;)  72, 
Light-house ;  73,  Barrack  Huts ;  74,  Public  Munitions  of  War ;  75,  Private  MunitionH  of 
War;  76,  Exhibition  of  Protestant  Mission. 

Addenda. — hh,  Jurors' Meeting  Koom;  i.  United  Stales  Annexe;  j,  English  Annexe  i 
k,  Caf^  and  Concert-room ;  I,  Concert  Hall ;  m.  International  Club ;  n,  Kestaurant ;  o,  Gaa 
Works ;  p.  Exhibition  of  English  Marine  Machinery, 

REFERENCES  TO  THE   LOWER   RIGHT-HAND   CORNER   OP   THE  PLAN. 

Z.— France — Continued, — 77,  Imperial  Tent;  78,  Engine:  79,  EihibitJon  of  Pottery; 
80,  Exhibition  of  Cashmere  Shawls;  SI,  Waterfall;  83.  Swiss  Cottle;  83,  EihibiUon  of 
Glass;  84,  Exhibition  of  Photesculpture;  85,  Windmill;  86,  Church;  87,  Fire  Engine;  88, 
Police  and  Fireman;  89,  Lake;  90,  Light-house;  91,  Materials  for  Cleansing  Woollen 
Fabrics ;  93,  Leather  Working  Machines ;  93,  Theatre ;  94,  Refrigerating  Apparatus ;  95, 
Mills  and  Presses ;  96,  French  War  Office  Exhibition ;  97,  Porcelain ;  98,  Photography, 

Addenda.— qq.  Exhibition  of  Fire  Engines ;  r.  Mining  Exhibition ;  s.  Machinery;  t, 
Railway  Plant,  &c ;  uu.  Money  Exchange  Offices ;  v.  Equestrian  Statues ;  w,  French 
Marine  Engines ;  i,  Exhibition  of  Pleasure  Boats ;  j,  Reataniant. 
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UNITED  STATES  SECTION. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  CATALOGUE. 

Space  occupied  and  number  of  ExHiBiroRH— Number  op  Awards  to  Exhibitors 
AND  OTHERS— Percent  AG  B  of  Awards — Notices  of  the  various  Groups— Cat- 
alogued AND  OTHER  Publications — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  United 
States  Section — List  op  Awards. 

SPACE  OCCUPIED  AND  AWAEDS. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  TTnited  States  ■was  &  sector  of  the  building 
in  the  end  towards  the  Seine.  It  was  separated  on  one  side  from  the 
space  allotted  to  China  and  Japan  by  the  Eue  d'Afrique,  (one  of  the 
transverse  avenues,)  and  on  the  other  side  it  was  separated  from  the 
portion  of  the  building  occupied  by  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies,  by  a 
narrow  sector  devoted  to  the  products  of  South  America. 

The  superficial  area  of  this  sector  was  38,488  square  feet.  In  addition 
to  this  there  were  the  construetioiis  in  the  Park,  the  space  at  Billancourt, 
and  a  long  rectangular  building  at  one  side  of  the  Park,  called  the  Annex, 
provided  for  many  objects  that  could  not  conveniently  be  received  in  the 
building.    The  total  space  occupied  was  as  follows : 

Square  feet. 

In  the  Palace 38, 488 

In  the  Park 55, 769 

At  BiHancourt 3, 880 

Total 98, 137 

The  total  number  of  entries  in  the  official  catalogue  was  717 ;  but  this 
did  not  show  the  exact  number  of  exhibitors,  for  some  of  the  objects 
entered  being  broken  or  damaged  were  not  set  up.  The  same  exhibits 
were,  in  some  cases,  entered  under  different  classes.  The  total  number  of 
exhibitors  whose  products  were  present  in  time  and  competing  for  prizes 
was  536,  as  shown  by  the  following  r6sum^ : 

Whole  number  of  entries  in  the  catalogue 717 

Deduct  the  products  broken  and  not  set  up,  including  the  Iwrs 

eoncours , 17 

Repetitions  of  the  same  names,  and  admissions  at  different 

dates  through  the  season,  after  the  jury  work  was  closed 164 

181 

Present  in  tune  and  competing  for  prizes 536 
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The  nature  of  the  objects  exbiliited  is  fully  shown  in  the  descriptive 
catalogue  which  forms  a  part  of  this  report. 

The  total  number  of  awards  to  the  exhibitors  fram  the  United  States 
was  as  follows : 

Grand  prizes 5 

Artists'  medal 1 

Gold  medals 18 

Silver  medals 76 

Bronze  medals 88 

Honorable  mentions 93 

Total  awards 291 

VaM  details  of  the  distribution  of  these  awards  are  given  in  the  list 
appended  to  this  report. 

From  the  tabular  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Beckwith  and  presented 
in  the  prefeee  to  the  General  Eeport,  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of 
awards  to  exhibitors  from  the  United  States  was  52.79 ;  the  percentage 
to  exhibitors  from  France  was  55.57,  and  to  those  from  Great  Britain 
and  colonies,  26,10.  The  general  average  percentage  of  awards  to  all 
exhibitors  was  34.53.  Next  after  France  the  ITnited  States  stands  highest 
upon  the  list.    Mr.  Beckwith  observes  in  the  preface  before  cited : 

"  The  high  position  conceded  by  the  verdict  of  the  juries  to  American 
industrial  prodncts  is  not  due  in  general  to  graceful  design,  fertile  com- 
binations of  pleasing  colors,  elegant  forms,  elaborate  finish,  or  any  of 
the  artistic  qualities  which  cultivate  the  taste  and  refine  the  feelings  by 
awakening  in  the  mind  a  higher  sense  of  beauty,  but  it  is  owing  to  their 
sliilful,  direct,  and  admirable  adaptation  to  the  great  wants  they  are 
intended  to  supply,  and  to  the  originality  and  fertility  of  invention  which 
converts  the  elements  and  natural  forces  to  the  commonest  uses,  multi- 
plying results  and  diminishing  toil. 

"  The  peculiar  and  valuable  qualities  of  our  products  will  be  adopted 
and  reproduced  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  improving  the  mechanical  and 
industrial  arts,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  and  gratifying  to  believe 
that  the  benefits  wUl  be  reciprocal,  that  our  products  will  in  time  acquire 
those  tasteful  and  pleasing  qualities  which  command  more  admiration 
and  find  a  quicker  and  better  market  than  the  barely  useful." 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

As  a  participator  in  this  great  international  display  the  United  States 
labored  under  many  disadvantages.  The  nation  had  not  recovered  from 
the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  disastrous  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
people  were  not  aroused  in  season  to  an  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  projected  Exhibition.  The  manu^cturing  industry  of  the  country 
was  in  a  transition  state.  Ijabor  was  scarce  and  dear,  and  many  manu- 
facturers found  it  difficult  to  fill  the  orders  which  had  been  received,  and 
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thus  coiild  not  undertake  the  preparation  of  goods  for  exhibition.  The 
remoteness  of  the  Exhibition  greatly  discouraged  effort,  inasmuch  as 
eomparatlvely  few  of  the  exhibitors  could  be  present  and  attend  to 
placing  and  explaining  their  contributions.  The  broad  Atlantic  separ- 
ated OUT  artisans  and  producers  from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  while  most  of 
the  great  competing  nations  were  connected  by  rail  directly  with  the 
Exposition  building.  The  cost  of  transportation  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  to  the  agency  in  New  York  was  considerable,  and  although 
the  contributions  were  forwarded  across  the  ocean  by  the  government, 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  repacking  and  return  of  the  articles, 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  were  to  be  at  the  risk  and  expense 
of  the  exhibitor,  and  thus  many  persons  who  would  have  joined  in  the 
Exhibition  were  deterred  from  taking  any  part  in  it. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  the  country  may  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  of  its  exhibition ;  and  that  the  skill,  indus- 
fa-y,  and  energy  of  the  people  did  not  suffer  by  comparison  in  the  great 
international  contest. 

Our  raw  materials  were  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  Exposition,  and  by 
their  variety,  abundance,  and  quality,  gave  convincing  evidence  of  the 
extraordinary  natural  wealth  of  our  States  and  Territories.  In  the  dis- 
play of  mineral  products  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  the  gold  and  silver 
ores  of  California,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Colorado,  the  copper  and  iron  of 
Minne^ta,  the  zinc  ores  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  emery  of  Massachusetts, 
were  especially  prominent.  The  collection  was  rich ;  but  some  regions 
and  products  were  disproportionately  represented,  and  it  lacked  that 
unity  and  completeness  which  can  only  be  attained  through  intelligent 
organized  effort.  Almost  all  other  prominent  displays  in  this  class  were 
prepared  with  the  strong  aid  and  authority  of  the  governments,  through 
regularly  organized  corps  of  engineers. 

lu  forestry  and  productions  of  the  forest  the  display  made  by  the 
United  States  was  meagre.  Much  attention  was  given  to  this  class  by 
other  countries ;  the  display  made  by  France,  Brazil,  Australia,  and 
Canada,  were  notable  features  of  the  Exposition.  Several  of  these  col- 
lections, as  also  some  of  the  collections  of  mineral  products,  had  been 
prepared  for  previous  great  exhibitions,  and  may  be  regarded  as  standard 
displays,  which  are  added  to  and  improved  at  each  new  exhibition. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  cereal  productions  and  of  the  cotton,  tobacco, 
wool,  and  other  staple  products,  though  in  some  instances  prominent 
and  thoroughly  satisfactory,  were  in  general  fragmentary  and  not  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  enormous  capacity  of  the  country  for  their 
production. 

The  most  notable  deficiency  in  the  exhibition  ma<ie  by  the  United 
States  was  in  Group  III,  including  the  application  of  the  fine  arts  to  the 
useful  arte.  This  deficiency  was  shown  by  the  absence  of  rich  furnish- 
ings, upholstery,  and  decorative  work,  and  mauufeetures  depending  for 
their  excehence  upon  a  high  degree  of  taste  and  skill  in  design.    There 
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was  no  fine  display  of  richly  decorated  porcelain  and  faience,  eacanstic 
tiles,  and  marquetry;  and,  with  the  notoble  exception  of  the  bronzed  iron 
work  of  Messrs.  Tucker  &  Company,  no  collection  of  artistic  bronzes,  bas- 
reliefe,  and  ornamental  castings,  nor  of  highly  ornamented  and  artistic 
fiimiture. 

The  bronze  work  of  the  Messrs.  Tucker  may  justly  be  excepted  for  its 
novelty,  intrinsic  excellence,  and  artistic  value.  It  attracted  much 
attention,  and  the  articles  were  in  demand.  Some  were  ordered  in  per- 
son by  the  King  of  Prussia^ 

OBSERVATIONS  UPOl^  THE  GROUPS. 

The  following  obser^-ations  upon  the  display  made  by  the  Ututed  States 
in  several  of  the  groups  are  from  a  report  submitted  by  Commissioner 
Freese  and  others. 

"In  Group  II,  'Materials  and  their  applications  in  the  liberal  arts,'  we 
find  among  the  contributions  made  by  the  86  American  exhibitors  much 
to  admire  and  commend,^  The  specimens  of  typography  were  such  as 
could  not  fail  to  be  commended  by  any  one  conversant  with  the  art,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  observe  that  three  of  the  exhibitors  of  book  printing 
received  prizes.  Of  specimens  of  stationery,  book-binding,  &c.,  the  dis- 
play is  very  limited,  and  out  of  all  proportion  with  our  immense  trade  in 
these  articles,  and  yet  of  the  13  exhibitors  no  less  than  six  received 
prizes,  proving  that  what  is  lacking  in  quantity  and  variety  of  these 
articles  in  the  Exhibition  is  more  than  made  up  in  quality.  Of  plastic 
moidding  there  is  but  one  exhibitor  and  three  specimens,  one  represents 
ing  what  is  called  '  Uncle  Ned's  School,'  another  called  '  Taking  the  Oath 
and  Drawing  Eations,'  and  a  third  caUed  '  The  Charity  Patient,'  repre- 
senting a  benevolent  faced  old  doctor  compounding  a  prescription  for  a 
poor  woman  in  waiting.  AU  these  are  peculiarly  American,  and  are 
admirably  executed.  Of  proofs  and  apparatus  of  photography  most  of 
the  specimens  are  commendable,  and  of  tlie  ten  exhibitors  four  received 
prizes. 

"  Of  instrumentB  of  music  the  display,  though  small,  adds  decidedly 
to  the  character  of  the  American  exhibition.  Of  the  nine  exhibitors  in 
thi^  class  two  received  gold  medals,  one  a  silver  medal,  and  two  bronze 
medals. 

"  In  Group  IV  the  contributors  to  the  American  exhibition  are  few  in 
number,  (oidy  54.)  Of  yams  and  tissues  of  cotton  the  contributors  are 
six,  and  of  these  five  have  received  prizes.  Of  other  yams  and  tissues 
of  linen,  hemp,  wool,  and  silk,  the  contributors  are  nine,  of  whom  five 
have  received  awards.  Of  shawls,  hosiery,  and  clothing,  the  contribu- 
tors are  sixteen,  of  whom  five  have  received  recognition.  But  the  great 
feature  of  this  group  was  the  display  of  breech-loading  flre-arms,  metal- 
lic cartridges,  and  rified  cannon,  of  which  there  are  fourteen  contribu- 
tors, of  whom  seven  have  received  gold  or  silver  medals. 

iuDS  of  [he  number  of  exhlbilars  no  alluwftnce  has  been 
he  catalogue. 
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"  To  Group  V  American  contributors  have  made  most  noble  aud  appro- 
priate contributions,  embracing  products  (raw  and  manufactured)  of 
mining  industry,  forestry,  etc. 

"  In  Class  40  of  this  group  the  foUoTring  States  and  Territories  have 
contributed  ftxjm  their  mines  and  quarries :  Ulinois,  Minnesota,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Ohio,  California,,  Nevada,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Louisiana^  Alabama,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Yorlt,  TenneSBee,yermont,  Georgia,  West  Virginia,  Utah,  and  Idaho. 

"  In  products  of  the  forest,  embraced  in  the  next  class,  (41,)  we  find 
specimens  of  woods  from  Missouri,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  California,  Xiouisiana,  and  Utah. 

"  Passing  to  Group  VI,  comprising  instruments  and  processes  of  com- 
mon arts,  we  find  in  the  American  exhibition  a  larger  number  of  exhib- 
itors (227)  than  in  any  other  of  the  groups,  though  this  is  accounted  for 
in  the  fiict  that  this  group  embraces  a  larger  number  of  classes,  (20,)  and 
consequently  a  larger  rauge  of  articles,  than  any  other. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  contributions  to  this  group  add  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  American  exhibition,  and  that  some  should  fail  to  do  so  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  among  so  large  a  number  of  contributions. 

"  Of  apparatus  and  methods  of  mining  and  metalliirgy  there  are  four 
contributors,  two  of  whom  have  received  prizes ;  of  implements  and  pto- 
cesses  of  rural  and  forest  work  there  are  25  contributors,  six  of  whom 
received  medals,  of  which  two,  for  the  best  specimens  of  mowing  and 
reaping  machines,  are  of  gold;  of  apparatus  for  bunting,  fishing,  &c., 
there  is  but  one  contributor,  and  the  contribution  is  of  no  special  value ; 
of  materials  and  method,  of  agricultural  work,  and  of  alimentary  industry, 
there  are  20  contributors,  eight  of  whom  have  received  recognition,  and 
nearly  all  the  contributions  do  credit  to  the  genius  and  industrial  activity 
of  our  country;  of  chemical,  pharmaceutic,  and  tanning  apparatus  there  are 
seven  contributors,  four  of  whom  have  received  medals  and  honorable 
mention,  and  the  other  three  are  scarcely  less  worthy  of  a  like  recogni- 
tion ;  of  machines  and  mechanical  apparatus  in  general,  we  have  38 
contributions ;  that  these  should  have  been  awardedno  less  than  21  prizes, 
(over  50  per  centum  of  the  number  of  exhibitors,)  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  grati^ng  to  every  American. 

"  Of  machine  tools  we  have  14  contributors,  10  of  whom  have 
received  recognition,  and  the  contributions  of  the  other  four  are  com- 
mendable ;  of  cott«n- ginning,  cord-twisting,  and  burr-picking  machines 
we  have  five  contributionsi  all  good,  and  two  of  which  have  received 
recognition ;  of  weaving  and  knitting  maciiines  we  have  five  specimens, 
three  of  which  have  received  silver  medals ;  of  apparatus  and  process  of 
sewing  and  making  clothes,  (which  class  includes  our  inimitable  sewing 
machines,  in  which,  as  agreed  upon  by  all  impartial  judges,  we  are  far 
in  advance  of  all  other  nations,)  there  are  18  contributors,  of  whom 
two  have  received  gold  medals,  and  one  of  them  an  imperial  decoration  j 
three  have  received  silver  medals :  seven,  bronze  medals :  and  one  an 
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honorable  mention,  makiiig  a  sum  total  of  13  prizes  among  18  con- 
tributors. Of  apparatus  and  methods  of  making  furniture  and  house- 
hold objects,  there  are  10  contributors,  three  of  whom  received  prizes,  and 
others  of  this  class  would,  doubtless,  have  received  high  prizes  could  they 
have  been  present  themselves  to  explain  to  the  jury  the  peculiar  working 
and  intrinsic  value  of  their  inventions.  Of  madiinery  for  paper  making, 
printing,  &c.,  there  are  but  five  contributors,  and  none  of  the  great  steam 
power  printing  presses,  for  which  American  inventors  and  manufactu- 
rers have  become  so  justly  celebrated,  were  included  ia  this  display ;  and 
of  five  exhibitors  in  this  class,  two  have  received  medals,  while  another 
machine  for  dressing  type,  clas^fied  under  the  next  head,  received  the 
award  of  a  gold  medal,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  it, 

"  Passing  into  the  annex,  we  find  two  American  buggies,  and  a  street 
railway  carriage,  all  three  of  which  are  flue  specimens  of  skill  and  taste  in 
carriage-building,  and  all  of  which  received  prizes.  Near  these  are 
ladies  and  gentlemen's  saddles,  of  good  workmanship,  which  also  received 
recognition  from  the  jury.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  great  American  loco- 
motive, which  in  workmanship  and  beauty  of  finish  lar  excels  all  others 
in  the  Exposition,  and  to  which  the  jury  awarded  a  gold  medal.  There 
are  eight  other  contributions  to  this  class,  though  only  one  other — a  rail- 
road scale — ^received  a  prize. 

"  Of  models  relating  to  navigation  and  salvage  there  are  14  contribu- 
tors to  the  American  exhibition,  four  of  whom  received  recognition  from 
the  jury,  and  nearly  all  the  specimens  do  honor  to  the  inventors. 

"  Next  in  review  we  reach  Group  VII,  and  find  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  33  samples  of  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
fixim  as  many  different  States  and  special  localities,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  contributions  of  like  character  direct  from  the  States. 
The  specimens  are  invariably  good,  and  have  attracted  a  large  share  of 
attention  from  European  agriculturists,  and  would  have  attracted  more 
had  their  installation  been  better.  Of  the  17  private  contributors  to  this 
class,  nine  have  received  awards.  Of  baking  and  pastry  cooking  we  have 
but  one  contribution,  and  judging  from  the  quality  of  bread,  cake,  and 
crackers  produced  we  should  call  it  flrst-rate,  but  for  some  cause  it  has 
received  no  recognition  from  the  jury.  Of  prepared  specimens  of  meat 
and  fish,  (including  salt-cured  and  smoked  hams,  packed  beef,  pork,  and 
lard,  preserved  lobster,  canned  oysters,  &c.,)  we  have  seven  contribu- 
tions, and  every  one  has  received  an  award, 

"  Of  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  sugars,  chocolates,  &c.,  the  con- 
tributors number  21,  of  whom  10  have  received  awards,  and  aU  the 
samples  are  commendable.  Of  fermented  drinks,  such  as  wines,  brandies, 
ales,  porters,  and  brown-stouts,  the  contributors  number  25,  of  whom 
seven  received  awaiils. 

"This  brings  us  to  Group  X,  the  last,  though  not  the  least  important. 
Here  we  find  a  specimen  of  a  western  primary  school-house,  school  fur- 
niture, and  school  apparatus.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  nothing  in  the 
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American  exhibitioQ  haa  excited  more  general  attention  and  commenda- 
tion from  European  visitors,  and  no  other  of  our  exhibits  tended  to 
excite  more  general  inquiry  into  the  peculiar  character  of  our  political 
institutions,  and  especially  as  to  the  relations  -which  those  institutions 
bear  toward  our  conmion  school  system.  The  school-room,  in  size,  finish, 
ventilation,  and  famishing,  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  Exposition, 
and  the  apparatus  within,  though  not  in  quantity,  certainly  in  quality, 
equals  those  exhibited  by  any  other  nation.  But  as  a  report  is  in  course 
of  preparation,  covering  the  whole  subject  of  school-houses,  school  appa- 
ratus, &c.,  additional  remarks  are  here  unnecessary. 

"  In  this  same  class  we  find  books  and  appai'atus  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  contributed  &om  Massachusetts,  which  are  in  every  way  quite 
equal  to  any  others  in  the  Exposition,  and  we  are  pleased  to  know  that 
both  these  and  the  school  building  received  awards, 

"  Passing  to  the  next  class,  (20,)  we  find  the  articles  to  consist  of  sur- 
gical instruments,  artificial  limbs,  hospital  wagon,  ambulance  and  relief 
material,  medicine  wagon,  and  camp  equipage,  such  as  were  used  by  tjie 
United  States  Sanitary  Ooiamission,  and  all  collected  by  one  of  the  United 
States  commissioners.  To  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  the 
jury  awarded  a  grand  prize,  and  each  of  the  other  six  exhibitors  in  this 
class  received  recognition. 

"  In  the  next  class  (93)  we  find  three  specimens  of  houses  from  the 
United  States,  namely,  a  western  farmer's  bouse,  a  Boston  bakery,  and 
a  cottage  made  of  Louisiana  cyjiress.  The  first  of  these  has  deservedly 
attracted  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  added  much  to  the  character  of 
the  American  exhibition.  It  is  decidedly  American  in  its  construction — 
plain,  substantial,  and  convenient — ^representing  thrift  and  comfort  with- 
out display." 

CATALOGUES  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS, 

Three  editions  were  published  and  circulated  of  an  official  catalogue 
of  the  products  of  the  United  States  that  were  exhibited.  This  cata- 
logue was  printed  in  English,  French,  and  German,  and  was  accompanied 
by  geographical  and  statistical  notices  in  French  upon  the  population, 
trade,  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  prepared  from  data  furnished 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.^ 

A  special  catalogue  in  8vo  of  the  minerals  of  the  United  States  exhib- 
ited in  Group  V,  class  40,  was  also  printed.  This  catalogue  was  com- 
piled by  Commissioner  D'Aligny, 

Numerous  copies  in  English,  French,  German,  and  Swedish,  of  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  General  Land  Office  for 
1866,  accompanied  by  a  map,  were  gratuitously  distributed. 

'The  following  b  the  title  of  this  calftloeuB  in  fnll.  It  was  printed  in  12mo,  pp.  160  : 
"Official  Catalogue  of  the  Products  of  the  TTuited  States  of  America  eiiiibited  at  Paris, 
J867,  with  Statigtical  Notices,  Catalogue  in  English,  Catalogue  Frau^ais.  Deatscher  Cata- 
log, Third  edition.  Paris:  ImpritnerieCentrale  des  Chemios  deFer."  A.  Chalx et  Cie,  Rue 
Bergfire,  20,  pr^s  do  Boulevard  Montmartre,  I8G7," 
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The  territorial  eommiasioner  from  Colorado  published  a  beautifully 
printed  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  Territory  and  its  resources,  and  of 
the  large  collection  of  the  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  These  books 
were  printed  in  French  and  in  English,  and  were  gratuitously  distributed 
to  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  display  from  that  portion  of  the 
United  States. 

The  State  commissioner  from  Nevada  published  a  small  edition  of  a 
similar  pamphlet,  accompanied  by  a  map  of  eastern  Nevada^ 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Stat«  of  California  sent  a  few  sets  of 
its  tranaawtions  for  distribution.  Illinois  also  sent  reports  of  its  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  complete  sets  of  the  reports  on  the  geology  of  the 
State.  A  small  volume  on  the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing 
resources  of  the  State  of  Alabama  was  printed  in  Paris,  and  gratuitously 
distributed.  The  colony  of  Vinelaud,  New  Jersey,  also  circulated  a 
descriptive  pamphlet. 

The  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  which 
follows  will  show  the  character  of  the  exhibition  made  in  the  various 
groups  and  classes.  The  notices  of  the  various  objects  have  been  pre- 
pared, in  part,  from  data  furnished  by  Dr.  Thomas  W,  Evans,  of  Paris, 
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OF  THE 

PRODUCTS  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

EXHIBITED  AT  PARIS,  1867. 


WORKS  OF  ART. 

CLASS  1-— PAINTINGS  IN  OIL. 

Baker,  G.  A.,  New  York. — 1.  Portrait  of  a  Child,  the  property  of  A. 
M.  Oozzens,  esq.  2.  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  the  property  of  F.  Pren- 
tice, «aq. 

Bbaed,  W.  H.,  Kew  York. — 3.  The  Bears'  Dance,  the  property  of  Josiah 
Caldwell,  esq. 

BiEBSTADT,  A.,  New  York. — i.  The  Eocky  Mountains,  the  property  of 
James  McHenry,  esq. 

BoTTGHTON,  Gt.  H.,  Albany,  New  York, — 5.  Winter  Twilight,  the  property 
of  K.  L.  Stuart,  esq.  6.  The  Penitent,  the  property  of  J.  F.  Ken- 
sett,  esq. 

Casilbab,  J.  W.,  New  York,— 7.  Genesee  Hats,  the  property  of  Shepard 
Gandy,  esq,    8.  A  Swiss  Lake,  the  proi>erty  of  E.  M.  Olyphant^  esq. 

Chuech,  F.  E.,  New  York, — 9.  Niagara,  the  proi)erty  of  J.  Taylor  John- 
ston, esq.  10.  The  Eainy  Season  in  the  Tropics,  the  prox>erty  of  M. 
O.  Roberts,  esq,  Mr.  Church  received  the  Artists'  Medal,  with  500 
franca  in  gold. 

Cole,  J.  F.,  Boston,  Massa^^hnsetts. — 11.  Pastoral  Landscape. 

OOLMAN,  S.,  New  York. — 12.  View  of  the  Alhambra. 

Cbopsby,  J.  F.,  New  York. — 13.  Mount  Jefferson,  New  Hampshire,  the 
property  of  R.  M.  Olyphant,  esq. 

Dix,  C.  T.,  New  York.— 14.  Marine. 

DuEAND,  A,  B,,  New  York. — 15.  In  the  Woods,  the  property  of  J.  Stur- 
gess,  esq.     16.  A  Symbol,  the  property  of  E.  M.  Olyphant,  esq. 

Elliott,  C.  L.,  New  York. — 17.  A  Portrait,  the  property  of  Fletcher 
Harper  J  esq. 

GiPFORD,  S.  R.,  New  York. — 18.  Twilight  on  Mount  Hunter,  the  prop- 
erty of  J.  W.  Pinchot,  esq.  19,  Home  in  the  Wilderness,  the  prop- 
erty of  M.  Knoedler,  esq. 
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GiGNOUX,  E.,  !New  York. — 20.  Mount  WasMngton,  New  Hampshire,  the 
property  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  esq. 

Gray,  H.  P.,  Sew  York. — 21.  The  Apple  of  Discord,  the  property  of  E. 
M.  Olypbant,  esq.  22.  Tlie  Pride  of  the  Village,  the  property  of  W. 
H.  Osbom,  esq. 

Hart,  James  M.,  New  York. — 23.  Landscape :  Tunxis  Kiver,  Connec- 
ticut, the  property  of  S.  P.  Avery,  esq. 

Healy,  G.  p.  A.,  Chicago,  Illinois. — 2i.  Portrait  of  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Sherman.  25.  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  the  property  of  W.  B.  Dun- 
can, esq. 

Homer,  Winslow,  New  York, — 26.  Confederate  Prisoners  at  the  Pront, 
the  property  of  J.  Taylor  Johnston,  esq.  27,  The  Bright  Side,  the 
property  of  W.  H.  Hamilton,  esq. 

Hubbard,  E,  W,,  New  York. — ^28.  View  of  the  Adirondacks,  taken  near 
Mount  Mansfield,  the  property  of  Mrs.  H,  B,  Cromwell.  29.  Early 
Autumn,  the  property  of  H.  G.  Marquand,  esq. 

Hunt,  W.  M.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.— 30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36.  Por- 
traits. 37.  Portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  38,39.  Italian  Boy.  40. 
Dinan,  in  Brittany.     41.  The  Quarry. 

Huntington,  D,,  New  York. — i2.  Portrait  of  Gulian  C.  Verplanek, 
esq.  43.  The  Republican  Court,  time  of  Washington,  the  property 
of  A.  T.  Stewart,  esq. 

Innbss,  George,  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. — 44.  American  Sunset, 
the  propety  of  Marcus  Spring,  esq.    45.  Landscape,  with  cattle. 

Johnson,  B.,  New  York. — 46,  Old  Kentucky  Home,  the  property  of  H. 
W.  Derby,  esq,  47.  Mating,  the  property  of  M^or  General  John 
A.  Dix.  48.  Fiddling  his  Way,  the  property  of  E.  L.  Stuart,  esq. 
49.  Sabbath  Morning,  the  property  of  Eohert  Hoe,  esq, 

Johnson,  F,,  Brooklyn,  New  York. — 50,  The  Omelet. 

KensBTT,  J.  F.,  New  York, — 51.  Lake  George  in  Autumn,  the  prop- 
erty of  E.  M.  Olyphant,  esq.  52.  Coast,  Newport  Harbor,  the  prop- 
erty of  G.  T.  Olyphant,  esq.  53,  Glimpse  of  the  White  Mountains, 
the  property  of  E.  L.  Stuart,  esq.  54.  Morning  oft  the  Coast  of 
Massachusetts,  the  property  of  S.  Gandy,  esq. 

Lambdin,  G.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — 55.  The  Consecration, 
1861,  the  property  of  George  Whitney,  esq.    56.  The  Last  Sleep, 

Langdon,  Woodbury,  New  York, — 57.  The  Storm.    58,  Out  at  Sea, 

Lafabge,  John,  Newport,  Ehode  Island. — 59.  Flowers,  the  property  of 
S.  F.  Van  Chote,  esq. 

Lbutzb,  E.,.New  York. — 60.  Mary  Stuart  hearing  the  first  mass  at  Holy- 
rood,  after  her  return  from  France,  the  property  of  John  A.  Kiston. 
esq. 

Lewis,  J.  S.,  Burlington,  New  Jersey. — 61.  The  Fisher  Boy. 

May,  E.  C,  New  York. — 62.  Lady  Jane  Grey  giving  her  Tablets  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Tower  on  her  way  to  Execution.  63.  Lear  and  Cor- 
delia, (King  Lear,  Act  IV,  scene  7.)    64,  Portrait. 
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Mao  Enxee,  J.,  New  York.— 65.  Yirginia  in  1863,  the  property  of  Cyrus 
Butler,  esq.  66.  Last  of  October,  the  property  of  S.  C.  Evans,  esq. 
67.  Autumn,  Ashokau  Woods,  the  property  of  Eobert  Hoe,  esq. 

MiGHOT,  L,  E.,  New  York. — 68.  Sources  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  prop- 
erty of  H.  W.  Derby,  esq. 

MoEAN,  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — 69.  Autumn  ou  the  Cone- 
maugh,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  property  of  C.  L.  Sharpless,  esq.  70. 
The  Children  of  the  Mountain. 

Owen,  GBOftGE,  New  York. — 71.  Study  from  Nature,  New  England 
scenery. 

EiCHAEDS,  W.  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — 72.  Woods  in  June,  the 
property  of  B.  L.  Stuart,  esq.  73.  Foggy  Day  at  Nantucket,  the 
property  of  George  Whitney,  esq. 

Weir,  J.  F.,  New  York. — 74.  The  Gun  Foundry,  the  property  of  E.  P. 
Parrott,  esq. 

Whistler,  J.  McNeil,  Baltimore,  Maryland. — 75.  The  White  Girl. 
76.  "Wapping,"or  "On  the  Thames."  77.  Old  Battersea  Bridge. 
78.  Twilight  on  the  Ocean. 

White,  E.,  New  York.— 79.  Thoughts  of  Liberia,  the  property  of  E.  L. 
Stuart,  esq. 

Whittridge,  W.,  New  York. — 80.  The  Old  Hunting  Ground,  the  prop- 
erty of  J.  W.  Pinchot,  esq.  81.  Ehode  Island  Coast,  the  property 
of  A,  M.  Cozzens,  esq. 

Weber,  Paul,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — 82.  Bolton  Park,  England. 

CLASS  3.— VAHIOUS  PAINTINGS  AND  DESIGNS. 
Darley,  F,  O.  C,  New  York. — 1.  Cavalry  Charge  at  Fredericksburg, 

Virginia,  the  property  of  W.  T,  Blodgett,  esq. 
Johnson,  E.,  New  York. — 2.  Wounded  Drummer  Boy,  the  property  of 

the  Century  Club, 
EowsE,  S.  W.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — 3.  Crayon  Portrait  of  Ralph 

Waldo  Emerson,  esq.    4.  Crayou  Portrait  of  J.  Eussell  Iiowell,  esq. 

CLASS  3.— SCULPTURE,  DEE-SINKING,  STONE  AND  CAMEO  ENGRAVING. 

HosMEH,  Miss  H.  G.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — 1.  The  Sleeping  Faun. 
Thompson,  L.,  New  York.— 2.  Statue  of  Napoleon,  the  property  of  0.  C. 

D.  Piuohot,  esq. ;  cast  by  Mr.  L,  A,  Amouroux.    3.  Bust  of  a  Eocky 

Mountain  Trapper. 
VoLK,  L.  W.,  Chicago,  Illinois. — 4.  Bust  of  A.  Lincoln. 
Ward,  J.  Q.  A.,  New  York. — 5.  The  Indian  Hunter  and  his  Dog,  the 

property  of  the  Central  Park,  New  York ;  cast  hy  Mr.  L.  A.  Amouroux. 

6.  The  Freedman,  the  property  of  John  Baker,  esq. ;  cast  by  Mr.  L. 

A.  Amouroux. 

CLASS  4.— AECHITECTUKAL  DESIGNS  AND  MODELS. 
(For  American  Farmer's  House,   and  School-house,  see  Group  X, 
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CLASS  5.— ENGRAVING  AND  LITHOGRAPHY. 
Mabshaij,,  W.  E. — liueoln;  engraving  on  steel.    Wasliiiigton ;  engrav- 
ing on  steel. 
Halpin,  F.,  New  York. — President  Lincoln;  engraving  on  steel. 
Whistler,  James  McNeil,  Baltimore,  Maryland. — Twelve  etchinga. 

GROUP  n. 

APPARATUS  AN1>   APPLICATION  OF  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS. 
CLASS  6.— PRINTING  AND  BOOKS. 

American  Bank  Note  Company,  New  York. — Specimens  of  bank-note 
engraving  and  printing. 

American  Bible  Society,  New  York. — Spe<;imen  copies  of  the  pnbli- 
cations  of  the  society. 
Since  the  formation  of  this  society,  in  1816,  it  has  received  from  sales 

and  donations  $10,847,854,  and  has  issued,  in  every  known  lajiguage,  an 

aggregate  of  22,118,475  copies  of  the  Holy  Seriptorea.    It  has  17  power 

presses,  and  about  400  persons  employed  in  the  Bible  House.    During 

the  late  war  6,555,231  volumes  were  issued. 

Appleton,  I).,  &  Co.,  New  York. — Books,  including  a  copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Encyclopaedia.    Bronze  medal. 

Baker  &  Godwin,  Printing-house  square.  New  York. — Tj-pography, 
plain  ajid  in  colors. 

Bond,  Professor  G.  P.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. — Description  of  the 
Great  Comet  of  1858. 

Bradstbeet,  J.  M.,  &  Son,  18  Beekman  street.  New  York. — Specimen 
of  book  printing  by  Hoe's  press. 

Brewer  &  Tileston,  131  Washington  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — 
Worcester's  Dictionary. 

Broughton,  Nicholas,  Jr.,  28  Comhill,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — 
Specimens  of  tj'pography  from  the  American  Tract  Society. 

BxiPPORD,  J.  H,,  &  Sons,  313  Washington  street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts.— Lithographic  view  of  Mr.  Bacon's  bakery,  in  that  establish- 
ment. 

Demoeest,  W.  J.,  437  Broadway,  New  York, — Specimens  of  a  monthly 
magazine,  illustrated. 

Gallaudet,  E.  M.,  President  of  the  Columbia  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Washington,  D.  C. — ^Reports  of  that  institution. 

HoTTGHTON,  H.  O.,  &  Co.,  Riverside,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. — Speci- 
men books  illustrated.    Bronze  medal. 

Illinois,  State  op.— Reports  of  the  State  Geologist,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Ai^jutaut  General,  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  &c. 
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Knbass,  N.  B.,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Books  for  the  use  of 
the  blind. 
The  exhibitor  of  these  books  is  blind,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Institution 

of  Teachers  in  Pennsylvania. 

Merriam,  G.  &  C,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. — Specimens  of  book 
printing.    Bronze  medal. 

Missouri,  State  of. — Books;  in  the  Farmer's  Cottage,  Park. 

National  Bank  Note  Company. — Samples  of  bank  not«  engraving 
and  printing. 

Prahg  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Chromo-lithographs;  in  the 
Eestaurant. 

State  Agricultural  Society  op  Califorhia. — Reports  and  Trans- 
actions ;  several  sets  distributed  through  the  Commissioner,  but  not 
on  exhibition  except  in  the  American  rarm-house. 
Many  copies  of  these  publications  were  distributed  by  exchange  with 

those  most  interested  in  these  subjects. 

class  7.— paper,  stationery,  book-binding,  painting.  and  drawing 

materials. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Company,  New  York. — Samples  of  lead  pen- 
cils.   Bronze  medal. 

Bacon,  S.  T,,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Office  card  rack;  in  the  Bakery, 
Park. 

Day,  Austin  G.,  Seymour,  Connecticut. — Ordinary  aid  indeUble  pencHs 
in  hard  rubber  cases.    Bronze  medal. 

Fairchild,  L,  W.,  &  Co.,  New  York. — Gold  pens;  pen  and  pencil  cases. 
Bronze  medal. 

FoEMAN,  J.  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Specimens  of  work  executed  on  the 
American  Circular  Border  Ruling  machine. 

JBSSUP  &  Moore,  27  North  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — 
Specimens  of  paper  made  from  wood,  straw,  and  hemp.  Bronze 
medal. 

Matthews,  W.,  New  York. — Specimen  of  binding;  the  Colt "  Memorial." 

Murphy's,  W.  F.,  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Samples  of  blank 
books.    Bronze  medal. 

NooNAN  &  McNab,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. — Specimens  of  writingpaper. 

KoETHAMPTON  INDELIBLE  PENCIL  COMPANY,  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts.— ^Indelible  pencils  for  marking'linens. 

Pierce,  T.  N.,  &  Co.,  427  North  Eleventh  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania.— Slat«s. 

San  Lorenzo  Mills,  San  Lorenzo,  California. — Paper. 

Secombe  Manufacturing  Company,  264  Broadway,  New  York. — 
Holt's  improved  ribbon  hand  stamps.    Bronze  medal. 


Rogers,  J.,  New  York. — Three  groups  of  statuettes. 
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CLASS  9..— PROOFS  AND  APPARATUS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Beer,    SiGisarunD,  481  Broadway,  New  York. — Stereoscopic  views. 

Bronze  medaL 
Draper  &  Husted,  Ridge  aveuue  and  Wallace  street,  Philadelphia, 

Pen  n  sy  Ivania, — Photographs. 
G-ARDMER,  A.,  Washington,  D.  0. — Photographs. 

GuTEKUHST,  F.,  704  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, — Photo- 
graphs. 
liAWRENCB  &  HouSEWOBTH,  San  Francisco,  California. — Photographic 
and  stereoscopic  views,  comprising  22  large  photographs  of  the  Yose- 
mite  valley,  California ;  4  of  the  mammoth  trees ;  21  stereoscopic 
views  of  the  Yosemite  valley ;  33  of  the  mammoth  trees ;  40  of  San 
•Francisco;  17  illustrating  the  art  of  hydraulic  mining ;  43  of  placer 
mining;  158  of  scenery  in  California,  and  29  in  Nevada. 
At  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  these  views  were  donated  by  the  exhibi- 
tors, through  the  commissioner  from  the  State  of  California,,  to  various 
pabiie  societies  and  institations,  including  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Paris,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  and  the 
British  Museum. 
MoRVAH,  A.  G.,  (Heliotypo  Company,)  90  Fulton  sti-eet,  New  York. — 

Photographic  engraving. 
EUTHEEPOBD,  L,  M.,  New  York. — Photographs  of  the  moon  and  solar 
si>ectrum. 
A  remarkably  large  and  fine  photograph  of  the  moou's  surface,  and 
another  of  the  solar  spectrum  showing  the  dffl-k  lines  with  great  distinct^ 
ness.    A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Eutherford. 
TISCHEB,    Edward,    San    Francisco,   California. — Six    photographic 
albums,  containing  views  of  Cabfomia  and  Washoe, 
The  contributions  of  this  exhibitor  were  duly  invoiced  and  shipped 
from  San  Francisco,  but  felled  to  reach  the  exhibition,  having  been  lost 
or  mislaid  in  the  tiansit. 

Watkins,  G.  E.,  San  Francisco,  California. — ^Photographic  views  of  Cali- 
fornia- 
Being  a  complete  -set,  30  or  more,  of  the  celebrated  views  of  the  Yose- 
mite valley  and  of  the  great  trees  of  Mariposa  county.  These  views  are 
of  large  size,  and  were  sent  by  the  exhibitor  framed  in  passe  partout  and 
ready  to  hang.  The  views  of  the  Mariposa  trees  were  framed  in  the 
wood  of  the  trees  appropriately  carved.  These  photographs  attracted 
much  attention,  and  the  jury  awarded  a  bronze  medal. 
WiLLABD  &  Co.,  684  Broadway,  New  York, — Photographic   camera 

tubes  and  lenses.    Honorable  mention. 
Williamson,  C.  H.,  245  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. — Photo- 
graphs. 
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CLASS  10.— MUSICAL   INSfRUMENTS. 


CHiCKEBiwa  &  Sons,  New  York  and  Boston, — Pianos.     Gold  medal. 

(See  a  notice  at  the  eu3  of  this  class.) 
Gbmundee,   Gbok&e,   174  East  Ninth  street,   New  York. — Stringed 

instruments.    Bronze  medal. 
LiNBBMANN  &  SoNS,  2  Leroy  place,  New  York. — Cycloid  piano.     (See 

a  notice  at  the  end  of  this  class.) 
Mason  &  Hamlin,  596  Broadway,  New  York;  Washington,  T>.  C,  and 

Boston,  Massachusetts. — Cabinet  organs.     Silver  medal. 
Metzebott,  W.  G,,  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. — Wind  instruments. 
ScHBBiBER  Cornet  MANtJPAOTUEiNG  Company,  99  Houston  street, 

New  York. — Wind  instnjraents  of  brass  and  German  silver.    Bronze 

medal. 
Stbinway  &  Sons,  New  York. — Pianos.    Gold  medal.    (See  a  notice 

at  the  end  of  this  class.) 
Wright,  E.  G.,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Wind  instruments  of 

brass  and  German  silver. 
ZiMSlBEMANN,  C.  P.,  238  North  Second  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania.— Accordeons, 

NOTICE  OF  THE   PIANOS  EXHIBITED  FROM  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  piano  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  may  justly  claim  to 
have  gained  and  preserved  the  first  reputation  in  the  world.  The  princi- 
pal feature  upon  which  that  reputation  is  founded  is  the  introduction  of 
the  iron  instead  of  the  wooden  frame,  an  improvement  which  has  necessi- 
tated and  been  followed  by  various  others. 

Until  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century  only  European  iiistni- 
mente  found  a  ready  market  in  America.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  no  wooden  framed  piano  could  long  resist  the  extraordinary  climatic 
changes  of  the  country  without  requiring  almost  constant  tuning  and 
repairs. 

In  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  two  firms  more  especially  dispute  the  palm 
of  pre-eminence — Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sous,  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  of  New  York  and  Boston.  The  jury  readily  acknow- 
ledged the  remarkable  qualities  of  the  pianos  of  these  two  houses,  and, 
pronouncing  them  both  first-class  products,  gave  equal  awards  to  each, 
and  the  highest  in  its  gift,  viz :  the  gold  medal. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Mr.  C.  F.  Chickering  was  created  Chevalier 
of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 

Each  of  these  firmshas,  from  time  to  time,  taken  out  patents  for  improve- 
ments, Mr.  Chickering  claims  to  be  the  sole  inventor  of  the  circular  scale, 
and  tti  have  made  many  other  improvements  which  have  been  rendered 
necessary  from  time  to  time  by  the  development  of  musical  science. 

Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  claim  the  application  of  various  important 
in^rovementa  necessary  for  avoiding  the  thin  and  disagreeably  nasal 
18  UE 
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character  of  tone  at  first  possessed  by  the  iron  frame,  and  for  supplying 
that  solidity  of  construction  which  the  gradual  extension  of  the  musical 
capabilities  of  the  piano  rendered  necessary.  They  claim  also  the  intro- 
duction of  over- stringing  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  agraffes.  It  will  not 
be  presumed  in  this  notice  to  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of  the 
improvements  or  the  claims  as  to  priority  of  the  inventions  of  either 
party,  or  to  attempt  a  technical  partieularization  of  them,  but  it  maybe 
said  ^at  the  pianos  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons  and  of  Messrs.  Stein- 
w^  &  Sons,  not  forgetting  the  beautiful  cycloid  instrument  manufactured 
and  exhibitedby  Messrs.  Lindemanu  &  Sons,  are  unrivalled,  and  that  while 
these  instruments  have  a  solidity  of  construction  which  withstands  the 
deleterious  influence  of  any  climate,  their  depth,  volume,  power  and  deli- 
cacy of  tone  are  fully  equal  to  all  that  can  be  required. 

CLASS  II.— MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AHD  APPARATUS. 
Abbey,  Chables,  &  Sons,  230  Pear  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — 
Dentist's  gold  foil.  Bronze  medal. 
The  exhibition  made  by  this  firm  sustains  the  weU-deaerved  reputation 
of  their  mauufeeture.  This  gold  foil  has  all  the  essential  requisites  for 
filling  t«eth,  whether  it  is  to  be  used  in  its  ordinary  state,  or  is  to  be 
rendered  adhesive  by  heating.  It  has  great  tenacity,  coherence,  and 
ductility,  and  is  uniform  in  its  thickness. 

Allkn,  John,  &  Son,  22  Bond  street.  New  York. — Artilicial  teeth.    Hon- 
orable mention. 
The  pieces  of  continuous  gums  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Allen  are  very 
beautiful,  and  are  striking  imitations  of  nature,  but  being  placed  upon 
platinum  plates  they  are  rather  heavy  for  comfort  in  using. 
Babhes,  J.  K.,  Surgeon  General  United  States  army,  Washington,  D.  C, — 
Plans  of  field  hospitals,  surgical  instruments,  and  hospital  appa- 
ratus of  the  United  States  army.    In  the  Annex,  ambulance,  medi- 
cine wagon ;  in  the  Park,  hospital  tent  and  furniture.     Silver  medal. 
Bates,  E.,  730  South  Eighth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Instru- 
ments to  cure  stammering.    Honorable  mention, 
This  extraordinary  invention  consists  of  a  metallic  tube  which  by  a  sim- 
ple arrangement  can  be  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  thus  pre- 
venting the  adhesion  of  the  tongue,  and  allowing  the  air  to  pass.    This  is 
intendedtoassistin  enunciating  the  lingual  letters.  For  the  labials  another 
tube  is^irovided,  and  prevents  the  lips  closing  against  each  other  by  ner- 
vous contractions.    For  the  gutturals  a  small  band  is  supplied  with  a 
screw,  by  which  a  small  plate  can  be  forced  against  the  glottis  so  as  to  keep 
it  open,  and  give  passage  to  the  sounds  produced  by  it.    The  neckband 
is  made  of  silk  or  satin,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  cravat, 
Beaxs,  J.  H.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — linproved  corsets 
OuMMiNGS,  William,  &  Son,  New  York, — Model  of  a  hospital  car. 
Bronze  medal ;  in  the  international  sanitary  department.    {See  notice 
at  the  end  of  this  catalogue.) 
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(Jbandau-,  L.,  &  Son,  470  Grand  street,  New  York. — Cratches. 
Davis,  T.  J,,  64  Bast  Fifteenth  street,  New  York.— Artifleial  eyes. 
FiKMBNiCii,  J.,  7  Axcade  building,  Buffalo,  Kew  York. — Dermic  iiistru- 

menta  for  cauterization. 
Howard,  Dr.  Benjamin,  New  York, — Ambulance  and  relief  materia. 
Honorable  mention ;  in  the  international  sanitary"  collection.     (No- 
ticed at  the  end  of  this  catalogue.) 
Hudson,  Dr.  E.  D.,  Ifew  York. — Artificial  limbs.    A  bronze  medal  was 
awarded. 
Tills  exhibition  was  made  in  the  international  sanitary  collection,  and 
is  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue. 

JOHNSOK  &  Lund,  27  North  Seventh  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva- 
nia.— Artificial  teeth.    Bronze  medal. 
Lincoln,  M.,  19  Green  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Artificial  arms. 
Marks,  A.  A.,  575  Broadway,  New  York. — Artificial  legs. 
Moody,  Mrs.  8.  A.,  12  Kast  Sixteenth  street,  New  York. — Abdominal 

corsets. 
MooEE,  J.  G.,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. — Illustratious  of  teeth  filling. 
Perot,  T.  Morris,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Medicine  wagon. — 
Honorable  mention ;  in  the  international  sanitary  department.    (No- 
ticed at  the  end  of  this  catalogue.) 
Scott,  J.,  Ocala,  Florida. — Improved  trusses. 
Seilpho.  William,  &  Son,  516  Broadway,  New  York. — Artificial  limbs. 

Honorable  mention. 
Stockton,  Samuel  W.,   Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Mineral  teeth, 
with  porcelain  pivots  and  new  system  of  transverse  holes.    Honor- 
ahle  mention. 
Taylor,  Charles  P.,  159  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. — Therapeutic  appa- 
ratus.    Honorable  mention. 
TiEMANN,  George,  &  Co.,  New  York, — Surgical  instruments.    A  silver 

medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George  Tiemann  as  co-operator, 
Ustick,  8,,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Model  of  an  apparatus  for 

invalids. 
Weston,  J.  W,,  706  Broadway,  New  York, — Artificial  leg. 
White,  Samuel  S.,    538  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — 
Dentist's  furniture  and  instruments.    ArtiAcial  teeth.    Gold  medal. 
The  teeth  exhibited  by  Mr,  White  are  of  superior  quality,  and  are  re- 
markable imitations  of  natoral  teeth.    Their  smooth  siu'&ce,  semi-opaque 
and  enamelled,  has  not  that  appearance  of  vitrification  so  disagreeable  in 
most  artificial  teeth.    Their  forms  are  excellent,  preserving  not  only  the 
distinctive  characters  of  the  different  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw, 
but  also  of  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  mouth.    Their  tint  is  a  mixture  ot 
brown  and  yellow  at  the  base,  and  a  bright  and  clear  enamel  on  the 
sharp  part  of  the  tooth.    They  are  light  and  yet  solid  and  strong. 
The  "block-teeth,"  with  porcelain  gums,  also  exhibited,  are  made 
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difiereut  sizes,  so  that  any  mouth  may  be  fitted.  Those  intended  for 
mounting  in  hardened  caoutchouc  have  a  pivot,  with  an  expanded  head, 
which  prevents  the  teeth  being  pulled  away  from  the  base. 

Among  the  other  objects  is  a  case  of  dental  instruments  containing 
excellent  forceps  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  AH  of  these  instm- 
meuts  are  elaborate  and  ingenious,  but  they  are  injured  by  an  excess  of 
luxurious  ornamentation  which  is  misplaced,  for  surely  it  is  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  to  encumber  instruments  intended  for  constant  use  with 
fine  stones  and  other  ornaments. 

The  gold  toil  and  spongy  gold  exhibited  are  excellent.  The  gold  medal 
awarded  to  Mr.  White  is  only  a  just  recompense  for  the  excellent  services 
rendered  to  the  dental  art  by  his  house,  which  employs  a  large  number 
of  operatives,  and  has  more  than  300  agents  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 


Bablow,  Milton,  Eichmond,  Kentucky. — Planetarium.    Bronze  medal. 
Bond,  William,  &  Son,  17  Congress  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — 

Astronomical  clock,  chronograph  and  chronometer.     Silver  medal. 
Olum,  H.  a.,  Rochester,  Kew  York. — ^Aelloscope. 
OoCHBANE,  James,  64  West  Tenth  street,  New  York. — ^Apparatus  for 

measuring  water  under  pressure. 
Davidson,  George,  United  States  Coast  Survey.  Washington,  D.  C. — 

Improved  sextant.    Honorable  mention. 
Darling,  Brown  &  Shabpb,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. — Graduated 

rules,  squares,  gauges,  scales,  &c.     SUver  medal.  ■ 
Edsoh,  William,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Hygrodeik  for  indicating  the 

amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.     Honorable  mention, 
Morse,  S.  E.,  &  G.  L.  Harrisson,  New  Jersey. — Bathometer;  an  in.stru- 

ment  for  measuring  the  depth  of  water. 
TOLLBS  R.  F.,  Canastota,  New  York. — ^Microscope  and  telescope  glasses; 

eyepieces  and  telescope.    Silver  medaL 
Wales,  William,  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey. — Microscopic  object  glasses. 

Silver  medal. 

CLASS  13.— geography,  COSMOGRAPHY,  APPARATUS,  MAPS,  CHARTS.  ETC. 

Bache,  a.  D.,  Hydrographic  Bureau,  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. — (Out  of  competition.) — ^Nautical 
charts  and  apparatus,  deep-sea  thermometers,  gauging  instruments. 

Johnson,  A.  J.,  H3  Fulton  street,  New  York New  illustrated  Family 

Atlas.    Bronze  medal. 
JoSLiN,  G,,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Terrestrial  globe. 

Knight,  E.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C War  map  of  the  United  States, 

TiLLMANH,  S.  D.,  12  Clinton  place.  New  York. — ^Tonometer.  New  system 
of  chemical  nomenclature, 
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SCHEDLEB,  Joseph,  Hudson  City,  New  Jersey. — Terrestrial  globes. 

BroBze  medal, 
Smith,  S.,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Masea^husetts. — Counting-room  desk ;  in  Mr. 

Ba«on'8  bakery  iu  the  Park. 
USTiCK,   S.,   108   Fourth  street,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania.— Water 

cooler. 

GROUP  III. 

rUESITUEE   AND  OTHER  OBJECTS   USED  IN  DWELLINGS. 

CLASS  14.— FURNITURE. 
Boston  Chaie  Compahy,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Eocking-chair  on  a 

new  plan. 
Boyd,  John  D.,  San  Francisco,  California. — Door  of  California  wood. 

Tins  door  was  a  superb  piece  of  workmanship,  being  most  highly 
finished  and  polished  so  as  to  bring  out  the  beautifiil  natural  grain  of 
the  wood  of  the  Madona  or  California  laurel  used  in  its  construction. 
This  wood  has  a  yellowish  color  like  satin  wood,  but  is  remarkable  for 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  stained  so  as  to  look  like  black  walnut, 
mahogany,  or  rosewood. 
Butler,  J.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. — Sofa^bedstead ;  in  the  Annex  in  the 

Park. 
English  &  Mbbeick,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. — Folding  chairs. 
Glass,  Petee,  Barton,  Wisconsin. — Mosaic  tables  and  table  top.     Hon- 
orable mention. 

These  tables  are  said  to  contain  no  less  than  96,321  pieces  of  wood, 
Phelan  &  CoLLENDEE,  63 1«  69  Crosby  Street,  New  York. — Billiard  table. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  cushions  of  this  table  combine  elasticity  and  cor- 
rectness in  the  highest  possible  degree.  The  lowness  of  the  cushion 
also  compared  with  the  ball  affords  the  player  unusual  advantages  in 
regard  to  the  facility  and  accuracy  of  the  stroke,  advantages  unattainable 
except  by  the  present  improved  method  of  constnicting  the  cushions. 
With  the  ordinary  construction  a  low  cushion  causes  the  ball  to  "jump." 
Bobinson,  D,  T.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Model  of  an  extension  dining 
table ;  in  M.  Ba«on's  bakery  in  the  Park. 

CLASS  15.— UPHOLSTERY  AND  DECORATIVE  WORK. 

SiiuSTER,  John,  l.*i3  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. — Chimney  pieces 
of  American  marbles. 
Three  beautiful  mantles,  one  of  Tennessee  marble,  one  of  white  marble 
irom  Vermont,  and  the  other  of  the  beautiful  stalagmitic  marble  from 
Suisun,  California. 

Boyd,  John  D.,  San  Francisco,  California. — Ornamental  door  of  Cali- 
fornia wood.    (See  Class  14.) 
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CLASS  16.— FLINT  AND  OTHER  GLASS,  STAINED  GLASS. 
Boston  Silteb  Glass  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Silvered 

glass  table  ware;  in  the Bestauraiit. 
Jones,  Thomas,  Centre  and  Franklin  street,  Sew  York.— 7 Window  sash 

of  cut  and  ground  glass,  colored  sidelights. 
Lyon,  James  B.,  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. — Pressed  glassware. 

Bronze  medal. 
Pacific  Glass  Works,  J.  Taylor,  president,  San  Francisco,  Califorula, — 
Glass  bottles  of  various  forms  and  colors  designed  for  wines,  pre- 
serves, pickles,  sancea,  &c.,  manufactured  in  California  from  sand 
obtained  upon  the  bay  of  Monterey. 
These  samples,  which  compared  favorably  with  any  in  the  Exhibition, 
were  donated,  at  the  close,  t«  the  museum  at  Sevres. 
SchwittBk,  Anthon,  177  Broadway,  Xew  York. — Glassware  engraved 
by  a  mechanical  process. 

CLASS  17.— PORCELAIN.  FaIenCE,  AND  OTHER  POTTERIES. 
BoCH,  William,  Bochtown,  Newtown,  New  York. — Porcelain  ware. 
Kamsay,  G.  M.,  23  Courtlandt  street,  New  York. — Air-tight  jars  for  pre- 
serving purposes,  &e. 
CLASS  IS.— carpets,  HANGINGS,  AND  OTHER  FURNITURE  TISSUES. 
Chipmah,  George  W.,  &  Co.,  119  Milk  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — 

Carpet  lining.     Honorable  mention. 
TowNSEND,  WiSNER  H.,  20  Ecade  street,  New  York. — Samples  ol  oil- 
cloth.   Bronze  medal. 

CLASS  19.— paper  HANGINGS. 
BiGBLOW,  J.  B.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Paper-hangings. 
Christy,  Constant  &  Co.,  New  York. — Paper-hangings. 
Graves,  It.,  &  Co.,  New  York. — Paper-hangings. 

Howell  &  Brother,  PhUadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Paper-hangings. 
Honorable  n 


CLASS  30.— cutlery. 

Biggs,  C,  57  Beekman  street,  New  York. — Pocket  cutlery  from  the  man- 
ufactory of  Booth  Brothers,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Shaver,  A.  G.,  New  Haven,  Connecticiit. — Erasers  and  pencil-shari)- 
eners. 

CLASS  31  —GOLD  AND   SILVER  PLATE. 

Meriden  Britannia  Company,  West  Merideu^  Connecticut, — Plated 
table  ware ;  in  the  ^Restaurant. 

Tiffany  &  Co.,  550  and  552  Broadway,  New  York. — Ornamental  plat« 
and  silver-ware  in  various  styles  of  chasing;  reduction  of  the 
"America"  of  Crawford,  decorating  the  cupola  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington;  models  of  the  steamers  "Commonwealth"  and  "Van- 
derbilt."    Bronze  medal. 
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The  hull  of  the  model  of  the  "Vanderbilt  is  fashioned  in  frosted  or 
dead  silver,  with  a  humished  streak  or  gunwale.  The  paddles  are  of 
bomished  silver,  tipped  with  gold;  the  tops  and  Iwttoms  of  the  funnels 
are  of  gold;  the  deck  is  formed  of  polished  silver;  the  quarter  boats  of 
gold.  The  just  proportion  of  every  part  is  preserved  in  the  model,  and 
every  detail,  even  of  the  mimite  parts,  has  been  carefully  wrought  in  silver 
or  gold. 


Tucker,  Hibam,  &  Co.,  59  John  street,  New  York. — Iron  ornaments 
bronzed  by  new  process.     Silver  medal. 
These  objects,  consisting  of  clock  stands,  vases,  lamps,  chandeliers, 
brackets,  &c.,  were  much  admired. 

CLASS  23.— CLOCKS  AND  CLOCK  WORKS. 
NbwHaven  Clock  CoMPANT,NewHaven)  Connecticut. — Clocks.    Hon- 
orable mention. 
FouBHiEB,  S.,  60  Eoyal  street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Clocks  and 
clock  works.    Silver  medal. 
This  exhibition  consisted  of  several  large  and  acciu^tely  made  clocks 
forchurchesandpublic buildings.    Theyweresetup  and  running  during 
the  Exhibition,  and  the  works  were  in  ftill  view  in  an  alcove  or  enclosed 
space  reserved  for  them. 

CLASS  24.— APPARATUS  AND  METHODS  OF  WARMING  AND  LIGHTING. 

Beidleb,  J.  H.,  Lincoln,  Illinois. — Hydro-caloric  light, 

Clogstoh,  T.  S,,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Steam  radiator  for  heat- 
ing buildings. 

Gouges  Ventilating  Cobipany,  254  Broadway,  New  York. — Atmos- 
pheric ventilator. 

Haskins,  D.  G-.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. — Gas  fttmace. 

Ives,  J.,  &  Co.,  18  Beekman  street,  New  York. — Kerosene  and  petro- 
leum lamps  and  chandeliers. 

Mabkland,  T.  J.,  835  Ellsworth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylania. — Coal 
scuttle. 

Mueller,  J.  U.,  Detroit,  Michigan. — Improved  stove  handles. 

O'Neil,  a,,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Sheet  metal  stove  boiler, 

Peasb,  F,  8,,  Buffalo,  New  York. — Gas  apparatus. 

Pbatt  &  Wbntwobth,  89  North  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Cook- 
ing stove  and  utensils.    Bronze  medal. 

Tucker,  H.,  &  Co.,  59  John  street.  New  York. — Lamps  and  chandeliers. 

TJsTiCK,  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — Model  of  an  improved  street 
lamp. 

Whitelt,  Edward,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Cooking  range  and  appa- 
ratus, in  the  American  restaurant. 
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-PERFUMERY. 


Tallman  &  Collins,  Janes\'ille,  Wisconsin.— Perfmnerj-.    Honorable 

meutiou. 
Weight,  E.  &  G.  A.,  624  Cbestuut  street,  Philadelpliia,  Pennsylvania. — 

Toilet  soap  and  perfumery.    Bronze  medal. 

CLASS  26,— FANCY  ARTICLES.  TOYS,  BASKET  WORK. 

Bloodgood,  Annie  Db  Etta,  127  Mnth  aveiiue,  New  York. — Wax 
flowers. 

Haushubst,  Caeolihe,  Eahway,  New  Jersey. — Ornaments  of  skele- 
ton leaves. 

Kaldbnbbrg  &  Son,  New  York, — Meerschaum  pipes.  Honorable  men- 
tion. 

Lachaume,  J.,  163  Prince  street,  New  York. — Eiistie  work,  baskets, 
stands,  &c. 

Macdahiel,  Miss  F.,  New  York. — Natural  flowers  with  color  preserved. 

Smith,  Mde,  E.  W.,  West  Medford,  Massachusetts.— Wax  flowers,  fruits. 


CLOTHING,    (INCLUDING    TISSUES,)   AND   OTHER    OBJECTS 
WORN  ON  THE  PEESON. 

class  27.-COTTON  YARN,  THREADS  AND  TISSUES  OF  COTTON. 

Bell  Factory,  Huntsville,  Alabama. — Cotton  fabrics.  Honorable  men- 
tion. 

Claek  Thread  Company,  G.  A.  Clark,  treasurer,  Newark ,  New  Jersey, — 
Cotton  and  cotton  yarns.     Silver  medal. 

GnoLL  &  Gehbbs,  Chicago,  Illinois. — Cotton  batting. 

Hadlby  Company,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. — Spool  cotton.  Bronze 
medal. 

New  York  Mills,  Walcott  &  Campbell,  57  Worth  street,  New  York. — 
Fine  muslins.     Silver  medah 

Slater,  S.,  &  Son,  Webster  Woollen  Mills,  Webster,  Massachusetts. — 
Jaconets  and  cotton  febries.    Bronze  medal. 

CLASS  28.— YARN  AND  TISSUES  OF  LINEN.  HEMP,  ETC. 
Harvey,  W.,  84  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. — Flax,  hemp,  cotton,  linen, 

and  paper  twine  and  cordage. 
Hall  Manufactueing  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts, — Cordage 

made  on  Bazin's  twisting  machine. 

CLASS   39.— COMBED_WOOL  AND  WORSTED  YARNS  AND  FABRICS. 

(No  exhibitors.) 
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CLASS  30.— YARN  AND  TISSUES  OF  CARDED  WOOL. 
Hates,  John  L.,  secretary,National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
75  Summer  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Series  of  woolleii  fabrics, 
manufactured  by  the  Washington  Mills,  situated  iii  Lawrence,  Massa- 
chusetts.    Silver  medal. 
None  of  the  pieces  exhibited  were  made  expressly  for  the  exhibition, 
bnt  were  specimens  of  the  daily  products  of  tlie  estabUehment.    They 
were  forwarded  with  a  statement  that  they  were  intended  to  show  the 
average  styles  and  quality  of  the  woollen  goods  then  being  made  in  the 
United  States.    To  each  sample  a  card  was  affixed  showing  the  selling 
price  in  the  United  States.  The  goods  exhibited  consisted  of  eight  varieties 
of  shawls;  carriage  rugs;  one  piece  of  each  of  the  following  goodis :  fancy 
shirting,  Nevada  plaid,  Italian  cloth,  American  poplin,  blue  Esquimaux 
coating,  black  doeskin,  tricot,  Moscow  beaver,  diagonal  coating,  A.  W. 
braid,  Union  broad  beaver,  Jansen  silk  mixture,  blue,  black  and  white 
silk  mixture,  Parle  indigo  blue  coating,  extra  blue  Washington  coating, 
repellant  cloaldng,  fancy  cassimere ;  and  three  pieces  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: sackinga,  mixed  Scotch  tweed. 

Klauder,  R.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pennsylvania. — ^Dyed  and  printed  zephyr, 
MissionWoollenMills,  San  Francisco,  California,!).  McLennan,  super- 
intendent ;  Laaard  Pr^res,  agent. — WooUen  goods,  comprising  a  large 
assortment  of  blankets,  travelling  shawls,  cassimeres  and  flamielB,  all 
made  fix)m  pure  California  wool  at  the  company's  nulls  at  the  Mission, 
San  Praacisfio. 
The  blankets  exhibited  were  remarkably  fine  and  soft,  of  large  size, 
and  unrivalled  m  quaMty,    The  assortment  contained  blankets  for  family 
use,  for  miners,  for  the  army,  and  for  Indians.    The  fiimily  blankets  were 
86  by  94  inches  in  size,  and  weighed  from  10  to  11^  jwunds  each.    The 
miners'  blankets  were  62  by  84  inches,  and  weighed  irom  9 J  to  10 J  pounds 
each.    ITiose  for  the  army  were  66  by  89  inches,  and  weighed  6  pounds 
each. 

The  cassimeres  were  mixed,  plaid,  and  plain;  and'  the  flannels  were 
both  plain  and  colored.  The  collection  contained  a  sample  of  the  i>eculiai' 
shaggy  blanketing  used  in  sluices  by  miners  to  catch  and  hold  the  fine 
particles  of  gold  and  sulphurets  of  iron  flowing  from  stamp-batteries.  A 
bronze  medal  was  awarded  for  this  display. 
Shtelds,  J.,  Davenport,  Iowa. — Woollen  goods. 

Slater,  S.,  &  Son,  Slater  Woollen  Mills,  Webster,  Massachusetts. — 
Woollen  fabrics,  broadcloths,  doeskins,  castors  and  moskowa.    Silver 
medal. 
Stubsbeeg,  H.,  97  Eeade  street.  New  York. — Beaver  cloth.    Bronze 
medal. 

CLASS  3I.~SILK  AND  TISSUES  OF  SILK. 
Williams  SilkManupaotueingCompany,  469  Broadway,  New  York. — 
Silk  twist  for  sewing  machines.    Honorable  mention. 
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-SHAWLS,  ETC. 


The  Washington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. — Shawls.     Honor- 
able mention. 
ToRRENCE,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Ill  Broadway,  N(^w  York. — ^^\'^orsted  Affghan. 

class  .t4.— hosiery,  UNDER-CLOTHING,  AND   MINOR  ARTICLES. 

OoHN,  M.,  147  Chambers  street,  New  York. — Crinolines  of  various  descrip- 
tions. 

Moody,  S.  N.,  Jfew  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Two  dress  shirts. 

MouHT  City  Paper  Collak  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.— Paper 
collars. 

Sachsb,  F.,  &  Sons,  Pine  street,  Philadelphia. — Dress  shirts.  Bronze 
medal. 

class  35.— CLOTHING  FOR  MEN.  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

BouvBT,  J.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Hats. 

Burt,  E.  C,  27  Park  Row,  New  York. — Machine-sewed  boots  and  shoes. 
Silver  medal. 

Demoeest,  Mrs.  Ellen,  Broadway,  New  York. — Corsets,  patterns,  &c. 

Pelmeden,  J.  K.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Boots  and  shoes  made  from 
alligator  leather. 

LiNTHicuM,  W.  C,  726  Broadway,  New  York. — Spring  overcoat.  Hon- 
orable mention. 

Nicely,  H.  C,  34  West  Baltimore  street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. — Hats 
and  caps. 

Pacalin,  O.,  3  Amity  Place,  New  York.   Metallic  sole  fastening  for  boots. 

Whitney  Brothers  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. — Boots. 

WiKDLE  &  Co.,  New  York. — Boots  and  shoes  with  wooden  soles  and 
heels,  and  flexible  shanks. 

Zall6e,  John  C,  110  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. — Frock  coat, 
blaek  doeskin  pantaloons,  and  silk  vest.     Honorable  mention. 

CLASS  36.— JEWELRY  AND  ORNAMENTS. 
(No  exhibitors.) 
class  37.— portable  arms. 
Arm  Manufacturing  Inbustby  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  found  so  difftenlt  to  decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  porta 
l)le  fire-arms  exhibited  in  the  American  section,  and  their  superiority 
was  recognized  ae  so  indisputable,  that  the  international  jury,  as  a  com- 
pliment, and  at  the  same  time  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  what  might 
be  construed  as  an  invidious  distinction,  voted  a  gold  medal  to  "  The 
Arm  Manufacturing  Industry  of  the  United  States." 
Berd  AN,  Colonel  H.,  30  Bond  street.  New  York. — Breeoh-loading  rifle. 
BoNZANO,  A.,  Detroit,  Michigan. — Cannon-muzale  spikers. 
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Colt's  Fire- ARMS ManupactubingComp ANY,  Hartford,  Connecticut. — 

Colt's  flre-arms ;  aGatlinggun.     Silver  medal,     (SeeGatlinggun.) 
Ferkiss,  G.  H.,"0tica,  New  Yorli. — Wroug-ht-iron  breecli-loading  rifled 

cannon ;  target  perforated  Vy  it. 
Gatling,  E.  J.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. — ^Improved  battery  gun. 

This  is  a  breech-loading  repeating  gmi,  in  which  all  the  operations  of 
loading,  firing,  and  getting  rid  of  the  debris  of  the  case  of  the  cartridge  are 
preformed  by  a  simple  rotary  movement.  It  is  fed  with  metallic  cartridges, 
each  of  the  largest  containing  15  musket  baUs  and  one  conical  ball,  thus 
throwing  16  projectiles  at  every  discharge.  Twenty  discharges  can  be 
made  in  eight  seconds.  Among  other  advantages  may  be  mentioned  the 
absence  of  any  gas  escaping  by  the  breech;  no  recoil  tending  to  divert 
the  aim ;  great  accuracy  of  aim,  and  rapidity  of  firing ;  and,  lastly,  light- 
ness. This  gun  was  exhibited  by  the  Colt  Fire-arms  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  this  company  for  its  manu- 
factures. 
Jenks,  a.,  &  Son,  Philadelpliia,  Pennsylvania. — Fire-anns,  and  parts  of 

same  manufactured  by  machinery, 
Missouri,  State  of. — Indian  weapons,  curiosities  &c. 
Peotldbnce  Tool  Compahy,  J.  B,  Anthony,  president,  Providence, 

Rhode  Island. — Peabody's  breech-loading  fire-arms.     Silver  medal, 
Ebmington,  E.,  &  Son,  Dion,  New  York. — Breech-loading  flre-arms. 

Silver  medal. 
Roberts,  General  B.  F,,  Washington,  D,  C. — Breech-loading  rifle. 

Description:  calibre,  .58  inch;  distance  from  muzzle  to  fiice  of  breech- 
lock,  when  closed,  37  inches;  length  of  chamber,  1.25  inch.  The  chamber 
has  a  uniform  taper  for  its  entire  length ;  maximum  diameter,  .64  inch, 
nunimum  diameter,  .58  inch ;  receiver,  2  inches  in  length ;  breech  block, 
,75  inch  wide.  Breech-block  and  all  its  appendages  assembled  from  one 
piece,  5  inches  in  length. 

The  musket  presented  is  of  the  United  States  "  Springfield"  pattern, 
made  by  machinerj'.  The  breech-loading  parts,  five  in  number,  were 
made  by  hand,  and  constitute  "  the  Roberts  breech-loading  attachment. 
The  first  piece  is  an  iron  breech  frame  or  receiver,  into  which  the  barrel, 
having  been  cut  oft'  at  proper  point,  is  firmly  screwed.  This  receiver  is 
imbedded  in  the  stock  in  the  place  of  the  old  breach  pin.  The  barrel  is 
cut  oflf  about  one  inch  in  front  of  the  cone,  and  a  male  screw  cut,  reach- 
tag  nearly  to  the  rear  sight  of  the  barrel.  The  breech  block  is  inserted 
through  this  receiver,  and  supported  against  the  rear  end  on  a  semi- 
circular shoulder,  forming  the  back  of  receiver,  the  centre  around  which 
this  semi-circle  is  described  being  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the 
barrel.  The  rear  of  the  breech  block  is  turned  to  fit  with  exactness  this 
semicircle^  and  is  played  around  it  as  a  fulcrum.  The  cheeks  of  the 
receiver  support  the  breech  block  laterally.  AVhen  the  breech  block  is 
in  place  in  the  receiver  it  forms  a  curved  lever,  the  handle  projecting 
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biwikward,  and  it  then  is  moved  about  tlie  solid  abutment  of  the  receiver, 
instead  of  being  pivoted  hy  any  system  of  points  or  pins,  thus  afl'ording 
great  solidity  and  strength. 

The  forward  end  of  the  breech  block  has  a  semicircular  groove  cut  trans 
vereely  through  it,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  corresponding  tenon 
formed  on  a  block  of  steel,  teiined  the  recoil  plate.  The  front  face  of  this 
block  is  flat,  so  that  when  in  position  it  fits  squarely  against  the  vertical 
fece  of  the  chamber  and  the  rear  end  of  the  cartridge  case.  A  small  space 
is  left  between  the  tenon  on  the  rear  of  this  block  and  the  front  surface  of 
the  breech  block  above  the  transverse  groove,  to  admit  of  a  slight  rock- 
ing motion  of  reeoU  plate,  so  that  it  will  descend  to  expose  the  breech 
of  the  barrel  and  admit  the  cartridge  into  the  chamber.  This  small  open 
space  permits  the  recoil  plate  to  descend  perpendicularly  when  the  rear 
of  the  lever  is  raised,  untU  the  top  of  the  plate  passes  below  the  axis  of 
the  barrel,  after  which  it  swings  with  the  arc  of  the  circle  on  the  rear 
end  of  the  receiver.  When  the  rear  of  the  lever  is  raised  the  recoil  plate 
ascends  to  its  position  by  the  exact  reverse  motion,  up  to  the  asia  of  the 
barrel  on  a  circular  motion,  and  afterward  to  close  the  chamber,  ascend- 
ing vertically  and  closing  squarely  against  the  head  of  the  cartridge 
case  and  the  vertical  face  of  the  chamber. 

The  firing  pin  is  located  on  the  right  side  of  the  breech  block,  and 
runs  through  both  this  block  and  the  recoil  plate,  directed  to  the  centre 
for  centre-flre  cartridges  and  grooved  into  the  sides  for  rim-fire  cartridges. 
It  8  so  set  on  a  shoulder  that  the  force  of  the  blow  of  the  hammer  can- 
not drive  it  a  greater  distance  than  is  necessary  to  insure  fire. 

The  retractor  is  a  curved  lever,  fixed  on  the  left  side  of  the  chamber, 
with  one  arm  behind  the  flange  of  the  cartridge  case  and  the  other 
operating  in  a  veitical  groove  on  the  left  side  of  the  recoil  plate.  When 
the  breech  lever  is  raised  and  the  recofl  plate  descends,  the  arm  in  the 
groove  is  not  touchetl  until  the  top  of  this  plate  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber,  the  shoulder  at  the  upper  end  of  the  groove  then  strikes 
tlie  lever  and  ejects  the  cartridge  case. 
Smith  &  Wesson,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. — Fu-e-arms  and  metallic 

cartridges.     Silver  medal. 
Spbncee  IIepeatisgEifle  COMPiNY,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Spencer 
rifles.    Breech-loading,  capable  of  being  fii'ed  seven  times  in  twelve 
seconds.     Silver  medal. 
United  States  Sanitaet  Commission. — Camp  material,  in  the  inter- 
national sanitary  department.     (See  a  notice  at  the  end  of  this  cata- 
logue.)    Honorable  mention. 
Windsor  Manufacturing  Companv,  Windsor,  Vermont. — Ball's  pat- 
ent repeating  fire-arms.    Silver  medal. 
Whipple,  H.  B.,  Faribault,  Minnesota. — Arms,  curiosities,  &c.,  of  the 
Ojibwa  and  Dakota  tribes. 
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CLASS  38.— ARTICLES  FOR  TRAVELLING  AND  FOE  ENCAMPMEST. 
Baird,  H.  S.,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. — Indian  curiosities. 
Collins,  Mrs.  L.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Emtroidered  flag.s  in  tli« 

Louisiana  cottage. 
Meigs,  M.  E.,  Quartermaster  General  in  the  United  States  army  Wasli- 

ington,  D.  0.,  (out  of  competition.)     In  the  park. — Material  in  use  in 

the  United  States  army  for  transportation,  clothing,  and  equipment 

in  camp  and  in  garrison. 
iToTES,  J.  H.,  Oneida,  New  York. — Traveller's  lunch  hag. 
Paddock,  W.  S.,  Albany,  New  York. — Fastenings  for  trunks,  arranged 

on  a  model  trunk. 
Pierce,  Carlos,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — The  Fremont  army  t«nt,  in 

the  Park. 
Tliis  tent  is  so  constructed  tliat  during  rain  storms,  when  the  canvass 
shrinks  from  wetting,  it  can  be  lowered  a  little  from  the  inside  instead 
of  loosening  the  pegs  outside  to  provide  for  the  shrinkage, 
PuLLAN,  R.  B.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Model  tents. 
Short,  J.,  Salem,  Massachusetts. — Army  knapsack. 

CLASS  39.— TOYS  AND  GEWGAWS. 
Mueller,  T.  U.,  Detroit,  Michigan. — Toy  puzzle. 

GROUP  V. 

PKODUOTS,  EAW  AND  MANUFACTURED,  OF  MINING  INDUS- 
TRY, FORESTRY,  ETC. 

CLASS  40.— MINING  AND  METALLURGY, 
The  display  of  mineial  productions  of  all  kinds  from  the  vast  metallif- 
erous regions  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  moat  important  features 
of  the  Exposition.    The  most  distant  States  were  represented  there  by 
samples  of  their  ores  and  minerals,    California,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  Montana,  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  with 
a  united  area  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  nearly  all  sent  specimens 
indicative  of  their  marvellous  resonrees  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
coal,  petroleum,  and  other  minerals.    The  most  prominent  collections 
were  from  California,  Colorado,  and  Nevada. 
Alabama,  State  of. — Minerals  from  that  State. 
Arkansas,  State  of, — Minerals  from  that  State. 
Avert,  E.  D.,  Petite  Anse,  Louisiana. — Eock  salt. 

BAI.TI1I0BB  AND  ClTBA  SMELTING  AND  MlHlNG  COMPANY,  C.  Leveriug, 

president,  Baltimore,  Maryland. — Ingot  and  sheet  copper.    Bronze 

medal. 
Barr  &  Cox,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. — Hammers  aud  hatchets. 
Barr,  J.,  Licking  county,  Ohio. — ^Minerals,  samples  of  coal. 
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BiGELOW,  H.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Rocks,  ores,  and  minerals  from 
Michigan.    Silver  medal. 
This  collection  included  a  variety-  of  specimens  of  native  copper,  from 
Lake  Superior,  and  of  the  various  interesting  materials  wliich  accom- 
pany it. 

BiGLEY,  S.  J.,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. — Samples  of  coal,  limestone,  fire- 
clay. 
Blake,  William  P.,  California,  Commissioner  from  the  State  to  the 
Exposition. — A  collection  of  the  ores  and  minerals  found  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  intended  to  illustrate 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast  region  of  the  United  States. 
Silver  medal. 
This  collection  contained  over  300  specimens  of  good  size,  taken  firom 
the  principal  gold-bearing  veins  of  CaJifornia,  and  from  the  copper,  quick- 
silver, lead,  and  iron  veins.    The  borax,  salt,  petroleum,  and  building 
materials  were  also  shown.    AH  the  si)ecimen8  were  properly  classified 
and  labelled. 
Burt,  J.,  Detroit,  Michigan. — Iron  ores,  iron,  steel,  samples  of  iron  made 

from  Lake  Superior  specular  and  magnetic  ores. 
Chester  Iron   Compamt,   (J.  B.  Taft,)  Chester,  Massachusetts. — 
Emery  and  minerals  from  Chester,  Massachusetts.    Silver  medal. 
This  was  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  suite,  of  specimens  of  the 
massive  emery  stone  and  the  minerals  which  are  usually  associated  with 
it,  together  with  the  crushed  and  prepared  emery  and  the  emery  cloths  and 
papers.    The  presence  of  emery  at  this  locality  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  when  giving  some  samples  of  iron  ore 
found  there  a  scientific  examination.    This  important  service  was  recog- 
nized by  the  class  jurj',  and  a  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Jackson 
as  co-operator,  for  "Discoverj'  of  emery  in  the  United  States." 
Chidds,  T.,  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Connecticut. — Skates. 
CoNNELL,  S.  G.,  &  Son,  Buffalo,  New  York. — Pure  white  lead. 
Dixon,  J.,  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. — Plumbago  crucibles  and 

stove  polish. 
Douglas,  J.  L.,  158  Broatiway,  New  York. — Minerals  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Nevada. 
Douglass  Axe  Manufacturing  Company,  D.  D.  Dana,  treasurer, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. — Edge  tools.     Silver  medal. 
Douglass  Manufacturing  Company,  70  Beekman  street,  New  York. — 

Edge  tools.    Bronze  medal. 
BlsbbeG,  Dr.  L.,  123  West  Fifteenth  street.  New  York. — Prepared  peat 

fuel.     Honorable  mention. 
Gaujot,  B.  C.  E.,  Tamaqua,  Pennsylvania. — SaiMi)les  of  coal,  roeks,and 

iron  ores. 
GOODENOUGH  HoBSESHOE  COMPANY,  W.  C.  Colgate,  president,  1  Dey 
street.  New  York. — 'Horseshoes.    Honorable  mention. 
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Gould,  J.  D.,  BoBtou,  JUassachusetts. — Mica.    Honorable  mention. 

Tliia  was  a  flne  assortment  of  mica,  in  large,  clear  sheets,  suitable  for 
stoves,  lanterns,  and  for  roofing. 
Green,  Jambs  D.,  Cambridge,  MassachuHetts. — A  colmnn  of  Winooski 

marble,  (Vermont.) 
Hallidie,  a.  9.,  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  California. — Wire  TOjje. 

Samples  of  the  various  sizes  of  wire  ropes,  cables  round  and  flat  for  min- 
ing purposes,  sash  cords  of  varions  sizes,  &c.,  &c.,  all  manufactured  in 
SanEranciseo,  and  proving  great  skill  in  this  art.  These  samples,  at  the 
close  of  the  Exposition,  were  donated  to  the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Man- 
ufactures. 
Haeeis,  J.,  sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin. — Samples  of  native  copper  from 

Lake  Superior. 
Herring,  Fareell  &  Sherman,  354  Broadway,  Sew  York. — Crystal- 
lized iron — "Frantlinite." 
Illinois,  State  of, — Collection  of  minerals,  building  stones,  fossils. 

Silver  medal. 
Iowa,  State  op. — Specimens  of  the  mineral  productions  of  that  State. 
Jackson,  J.  H,,  155  Broadway,  New  York. — Minerals  and  fossils.    Hon- 
orable mention. 
Kaksas,  State  op. — Specimens  of  the  mineral  productions  of  that  State. 
Ease,  S.  P.,  BanviUe,  Pennsylvania. — Coal  from  the  Beaver  Creek  Coal 

Company. 
Kasson,  a.  C,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, — Patent  auger  bits. 
LAiANCB  &  Grosjbah,  273  Pearl  street,  New  York. — House  furnishing 

hardware.    Chairs,  in  the  Annex.    Honorable  mention. 
McCoRMiCK,  J,  J.,  Williamsburg,  New  York. — Skates.   Honorable  men- 
tion. 
Merritt,  W.  H.,  North  Anthracite  Coal-fleld,  Luzenie  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.— ^Anthracite  coal. 
Minnesota,  Territory  of. — Collection  of  minerals  from  tliat  Territory. 
Missouri,  State  of, — ^Minerals  from  that  State. 
Nevada,  Territory  of. — Silver  ores.    Silver  medal. 

This  was  a  splendid  display  of  rich  ores  of  silver  from  eastern  Neva*ia, 
collected  chiefly  by  a  committee  ^pointed  by  the  citizens,  and  represented 
at  the  Exposition  by  David  E.  Buel,  esq.  Many  of  the  masses  were  over 
18  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  from  the  newly-discovered  districts  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  State. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  G.  A.  Bell,  president,  64  Madden  Lane,  New 
York. — Specimens  of  ores,  and  products  manufactured  therefrom. 
This  series  contained  masses  of  the  red  zinc  ore,  of  the  Franklinite, 
and  of  the  silicate  of  ziuc,  all  from  the  company's  mines  at  Stirling  Hill 
and  at  Mine  Hill,  in  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey.  These  ores  are  worked 
chiefly  into  oxide  of  zinc  for  paints  and  into  pig  iron,  known  as  Frank- 
linite Iron, 
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Park  Brothers  &  Co.,  Black  Diamond  8t«el  Works,  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania.— Ca8t-8t«el  edge  tools. 
A  very  interesting  display  of  superior  tools,  for  which  a.  silver  medal 

was  awarded. 

Patterson,  S.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania. — Anthracite  coal. 
This  was  an  enormous  single  block  of  coal  weighing  three  and  a  half 

tons,  taken  from  the  colliery  of  W.  Johns.    It  occupied  a  prominent 

place  in  the  mineral  collection,  and  a  bronze  medal  was  awarded.    (See 

following  entrj'.} 

Pehhsylvajsia,  State  of. — Anthracite  coal.  {S.  Patterson's.)  From 
coUiery  of  W.  Jolms,  as  noted  above.    Bronze  medal. 

Portage  Lake  Smelting  Works,  E,  D,  Brigham,  treasurer,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. — Ingots  and  cakes  of  copper.    Bronze  medal. 

Prentice,  P.,  Nevada. — Ores  from  Nevada. 

PignjS,  Dr.  J.  B,,  San  Francisco,  California. — Collection  of  minerals  from 
California,     SUver  medal. 
This  was  a  very  complete  collection  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 

iron,  quicksilver,  &c.,  &c.,  from  the  principal  mines  of  the  Pacific  States, 

aU  neatly  classified,  labelled  and  catalogned,  and  intended  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  ^cole  Imperiale  des  Miiws  at  Paris. 

Pioneer  ahD  Inskip  Mill  ajsd  Mining  Company,  D.  H.  Temple,  sec- 
retary, 8  Pine  street.  New  York. — Minerals  and  silver  ores  from 
Nevada. 

Randall,  Samuel  H.,  New  York. — Specimens  of  mica,  feldspar,  beryl, 
quartz,  &c.    Bronze  medal. 

EoBiNSON,  E.,  &  Son,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — House  hardware,  in  Mr. 
Bacon's  bakery,  Park. 

Sapfray,  C,  26  East  Fourth  street,  New  Y<jrk.— Agglomerated  coal. 

Shaub,  Gr.,  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Porcelain  Company,  Augusta, 
Georgia. — Kaolin . 

Shblton  Company,  Birmingham,  Connecticut. — ^Iron,  copper,  and  tinned 
tacks. 

Shustbr,  J.,  133  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York.— Samples  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Tennessee,  New  York,  and  Vermont  marbles. 

SiBLBY,  P.  K.,  Aubumdale,  MassachHsetts. — Samples  of  emery  and 
crocus  cloths. 

Texas  Chrome  Mining  Compamy,  Texas,  Pennsylvania.— Chromic  iron 
ore  in  large  masses  as  taken  from  the  quarry. 

Thomas  Iron  Works,  Hokendanqua,  Pennsylvania. — Iron  and  iron  ores. 

Utah,  Tkrritoey  of. — Minerals. 

Waldbidge,  W.  D.,  51  Exchange  Place,  New  York.— Samples  of  gold, 
silver,  tin,  and  copper  from  Idaho.  Large  masses  of  silver  ore  from 
the  Poorman  lode  in  Idaho.  These  blocks  contained  large  quantities 
of  ruby  sUver  ore.    Gold  medal. 

Wabhee,  G.  F.  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. — Malleable  iron  castings. 
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A  very  great  variety  of  small  objects,  chiefly  carriage  hardware,  all 

neatly  arranged  upon  a  large  square  tablet.    Bronze  medal. 

"West  Virginia,  State  of. — Minerals  from  that  State;  building  stone. 

Wethbbbbb,  Sherman  &  Co.,  Port  Henry,  New  York. — Magnetic  iron 
ore,  iron. 

Wharton,  Joseph,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Ores-  and   metals, 
nickel,  cobalt,  zinc.    Honorable  mention. 

Whitney,  J.  P.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Gold  and  silver  ores  and  min- 
erals from  Colorado  Territory.    Cold  medal. 
A  very  large  and  brilliant  collection  of  the  pyritic  gold-bearing  ores  of 

Colorado,  accompanied  by  maps  of  the  region,  photographs,  and  statis- 
tics, published  in  three  languages. 

Wilkinson,  A.  S.,  Pawtucket,  Ehode  Island. — Horseshoes. 

Wisconsin,  State  op, — ^Minerals,  ores,  building  stones,  and  metals  from 
Wisconsin.    Bronze  medal. 

CLASS  41.— PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

Andrews,  Harris  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missoiiri. — Black  moss  from  Lou- 
isiana 

Boyd,  John  D.,  San  Francisco,  California. — Samples  of  cabinet  woods 
from  California. 
This  exhibition  consisted  of  masses  of  the  trunk  of  the  madrona,  and 

of  bundles  of  veneers  cut  from  it,  also  of  a  series  of  panels  veneered, 

stained,  and  polished,  showing  a  grain  of  remarkable  l:)eanty. 

Carter,  G.  W.,  98  Hudson  street,  New  York. — Fret,  scroll,  and  orna- 
mental sawing. 

Edwards,  D.,  Little  Genesee,  New  York. — Specimens  of  wood  and  clap- 
boards. 

Hall,  E.,  Athens,  Illinois. — Collection  illustrating  the  botany  of  Illinois. 

Kansas,  State  of. — Specimens  of  wood.    Honorable  mention. 

Lkatitt  &  Httnnewell,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Prepaiwl  peat  fuel. 

Mears,  C,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  HIinois. — Shingles. 

Missouri,  State  of. — Specimens  of  wood  from  Missouri. 

Paul,  J.  F.,  &  Co.,  441  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Wood 
mouldings,  oval  frames,  specimens  of  wood.    Honorable  mention. 

Persac,  a.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Illustrations  of  American  forests. 

Utah,  Territory  op. — Specimens  of  wood. 

Wisconsin,  State  of.— Samples  of  wood. 


Bell,  J.  G.,  335  Broadway,  New  York.~Stuffert  birds. 

GUNTHEB,  C.  G.,  &  Sons,  502  Broadway,  New  York. — Stuffed  animals. 

Silver  medal. 
Illinois,  State  of. — Stufi'ed  game  birds  from  the  Chicago  Academy 

of  Sciences. 
19  u-  B 
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Kansas,  State  op. — Furs,  antlers,  and  »kiiis. 
Wisconsin,  State  of. — Furs,  antlers,  and  skins. 


Alabama,  State  of. — Sauiyles  of  cotton.     Silver  medal  and  honorable 
mention. 

lioUKG-BOlS,  E.,  Xew  OrU'iin.s,  L"iii.<i;iiia.— reiTi(|ni'  toliacM'i).     TlonovaliU' 

iiienti<)ri. 
Oakoll,  J.  \\'.,  LyiurhlJiu'g,  Vii'f^inia. — Tobaeeo,    Bronze  nnidal. 
OozzicNrf,  FifEDBUic  S.,  73  WaiTeii  street,  New  York. — Oigars.     Ilonor- 

alile  Jitention, 
Delpit,  a.,  &  <.!<).,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Snuft'  and  smoking  tobacco. 

Silver  medal. 
DiEHL,  r.  S,,  80  Bvoatlway,  New  York. — Specimens  of  Angora  wm)l  from 

different  parts  of  tlie  ITnitod  States  and  articles  mannfactiii'ed  from 

tlie  same. 
HuMU'UttltlS,  Joii;^  ('.,  jiai'isli  ot  i;a]iiiles,  Lonisiana.^Saiiiiili'w  of  eotton. 

Bronze  medal. 
Illi>"«.hs  Cjjntkal  liAiLitoAi)  Cojii'ANY. — Hemp,  tlax,  cotton,  and  to- 

bact^o.    Silver  medal, 
Johnson,  0.  0 .,  New  Orleans,  Ixmisiana. — Specimen  of  cotton ;  in  the 

Louisiana  i-ottage. 
,lo!I^so.^,  O.,  {iailiii,  Illinois. — Samples  of  broom  corn. 
Ka.nsas,  State  op. — jVgri^ailtnral  products  fi'om  Kaiisaw. 
LBnilAX,  Xo:sGASS  &  Co.— Xew  Orleans,  Lonisiiiiai. — Wool. 
LiLiENTllAL,  0.  IL,  2:il  "Washington  str.'i't,  Xew  Vork.— Hniitf  and  to- 

bae('0.    ISronzt*  medal. 
M.UMNMW,  A.  .v.,  New  Orleans.  Lmtishuia.— Cotlon  seeds. 
MEVi:i;.  \  \i  nir..  j.aiisli   ot  Cuiicoi'di;!,    Louisiana.— S;imple  of  cotton. 

(;ol(L  medal. 
Missouri,  State  of.— Cotton.  Ii<>iiip,  casluaere  w.u.l. 
MoNTAciNE  &  Carlos,  New  Oileans,  Louisiana. — Blaek  moss  fur  iipbol- 

stei^TS,    Honorable  meiirioo. 
IIICIIAUD  BicriAltDS,   Itacine.  Wiscojisiti.- SjKH'inieii  of  wool.     lii'oiiKe 

uicdal. 
St.  Louis  Lead  &  Oil  Co. — Sei'<!  mid  ^eed  oils. 
SakhAZIX,  .1.  It.,  Ni'wOrleiiiis.  Lonisi;nia.— Sajnples  of  1ob:ieeo.     linHiKC 

meilid. 
SoHKKlt,  T.,  San  Traiieiseo.  r.ilir.aiiiii.- Lide  oniojis. 

Tlieseho|is  u-.^re  ;;towii  on   llie  ;;toiiu.Is  of  Wilson  flint,  es.,.,  in   the 
Saeraiaento  vane,\ ,  ami  weir  ot  sii|imoi  qualiiy.     H;Mn].les  ot  ilieia  were 
freely  distributed  durin;;  Uu-  oNliibition. 
TAsinofiiv,  A..  |i;ivisli  ol'  SI.  .hiines,  Louisiana. — Samples  of  tobacco. 

BitniKc  i]i('d;d. 
ToWNSiffii),  .1.,   Kdistii  IsliUKl,  South  Carolina. — Siipei'tine  .sea  island 

cotton. 
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Tbager,  Louis,  Bliick  Hawk  Point,  Louisiana. — Samples  of  cotton.    Gold 

medal. 
Williams,  Thomas  C,  &  Co.,  Danville,  Virginia. — Samples  of  tobacco. 

Bronze  me;lul. 
WiscONSm  State  Ageicultueal  Society. — Spwimensof  wool  and  (if 

seed  oils.    Bronze  medal. 

CLASS  44. -CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Babcock,  James  F.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Eosin  oil.  Bronze  medal. 
Becker,  H.  C,  New  York. — Extracts  for  culinary  nse. 
Belmont  Oil   Cojipany,  ^33  Market  street,  Pliiladelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania.— Cnide  and  refined  petroleum,  benzine,  gasoline.    Bronze 

medal. 
Beakdon  Kaolin  ahi>  Paint  Company,  J,  W.  Prime,  president,  Bran- 
don, Vermont. — Siiecimens  of  paints.    Honorable  mention. 
BuTLEB,  T.  R.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Oil  blackinff. 
<  ALiFOi  MA  SfATL  oi  — Oils     Simples  of  pctioU  u     b  tli     mde    i  I 

reflitd  ti  >m  localitif  m  TUDTLs  pirf- of  tlie  St  te 
ritL  rehufd  oils  ^ere  tiom  tl  e  <  r     I    I  l  M(  ssis  Hi^n  ird  & 

Ooleman  StanfoidBrotlieKj   inl(        1      M  S  ui  Fi  iucislo 

(!inCW  0<!rIt.E"V\OBI'>  Cliiti?      li  — ^      ]lcsoffclnt! 

Da\    \tisiiNG     Stjmoiii   Coim(ctn,nt — Sinplesotliaid   lemihaid 

uid  sttt  Indiimbbei  and  artifltiil  mbbfi     Honorable  mention 
BiLHL   J  S    S0Biok1h>\    New  York — Petroleum    siln  ited  < oppcr 
1)1  ftDAs  I>KTi&  f  o   1101 1  nit  street  Niw"ioik — (_  ipsnlatedindiunes 
Fans,  ^itXAMDM'  Om  nniti  Ohio — ^Flavoring extm ts     Honorable 

nitiition 
(Slkn  Oove  Staech  MAXirPACTt'KiNG  OoMi'ANY,  W.  Bnrj-ea,  seuretarj-, 

ICH  Fulton  street,  New  York, — Maize  starch. 
Glidden  &  Williams,  Boston,  Massacliusetts. — Soluble  Pacific  gnano. 
Hale  &  Pausitall,  Lyons,  New  York, — Oil  of  iiepjiennint. 
Hbrzbeeg,  I.,  &  BiiOTiiBK,  Piiitatlelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Cbriinnnieter 

and  watch  oil. 
Hess,  Bkckeii  &  Co.,  St.  t'liarlew,  Missonri.— Sample  of  idtrajiiarine. 
llmsciij.rosEPit,  Chicago,  Illinois, — Glycerine,  albumen,  &e.   Ilononibie 

mentiiin. 
IfoLLiDAY,  T.  &  (L,  194 Broadway,New  York.— l>yes  niiide  tVom  aiulinc, 

pigments  and  colors,  (^liemicals.    Honorable  inciitiuii. 
HoTCiiKiss,H.G.,  Lyons,  New  York. — SamjilesofeKsciitinl  oils.     I'.roii/.e 

medal. 
KoTOHKiSS,  L.  B.,  I*heli)s,  Sew  Yofk. — SpiTiTnciis  of  oils  ofpcppcniiint 

and  speannint.    Bronze  meflal. 
KoiPPEE,  N.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,— Bitters. 
TjOUISIAKA  l>ETliOLE0M  AND  MlHTNG  COMPANY,  A.  L.  Ficltlw,  ,^ecrer;iry, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Specimens  of  petroleum. 
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Maginnis,  a.  a.,  New  Orieaus,  Louisiana. — Cotton  seed  oil,  soap,  and 

oil  cake. 
Marietta  and  Gales  Fork  Pbteoleum  Company,  E.  K.  Shaw, 

director,  Marietbi,  Oliio.— Cnide  lubricating  petroleum.     lIoTioraljle 

mention. 
McBoBBETS  &  Dick,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Soap. 
Morgan's,  E.,  Sons,  274  Washington  street,  New  York. — Family  soap. 
Pease,  F.  S.,  Buffalo,  New  York. — Illuminating  and  lubricating  oils, 

parafline.     Silver  medal. 
Ehodes,  B.  M.,  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. — Superphosphate  of  lime 

for  manure. 
SsnTH,  E.  M.,  Ealtiniore,  Maryland. — Beftned  burning  and  hihricating 

petroleum  oils.    Honorable  mention. 
Standard  Soap  Company,  San  Francisco,  Califoniia. — Soa]i  anil  wash- 
ing xtowder. 
The  soap  is  represented  to  be  made  in  San  Francisco  exclusively  from 
materials  prodiiccd  in  the  State  of  California.    The  alkali  is  said  to  be 
made  from  the  aslies  of  the  ice  plant,  which  grows  in  Santa  Barbarji 
county. 
Vani>eebue<;ii,  G,,  34  Ves(ij-  street,  New  York. — Spi^cinicuw  i)t'  alkaline 

silicates. 
Van  Ueusen  Brothers,  Kingston,  New  York. — Oil  of  wintergreen. 
Volcanic  Oil  and  Coal  Company,  of  Western  Virginia,  Pliiladelphia, 

Pennsylvania;   H.  G.  Moehring,  agent. — Lubricating  minei-al  oil. 

Honorable  mention. 
Wahl,  C,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, — Specimens  of  glue. 
Weston,  H.,  70(1  Broadway,  New  York. — Concentrated  ai|iu'im.s  solution 

of  iodine. 
West  Virginia,  State  OF,  <1.H,  Diss  Debar,  agent. — Crude  and  refined 

petroleum.    Bronze  modal. 
White,  G.  E.,  New  York. — Swan  Island  gnano. 
White,  M.  J.,  parish  of  Plaquemines,  Louisiana. — Extract  of  red  Tobasco 

pepper. 
Uren,  Dunstone  &  Blight,  Eagle  Elver,  Michigan. — Water  proof 

safety  fuse. 


HOLLiDAY,  T.  &  C,  104  Broai:lway,  New  York. — Woollen,  cotton,  and 
silk  goods,  dyed  and  printed  with  aniline  dyes. 

CLASS  46.— LEATHER  AND  SKINS. 
Bacon,  S.  T.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Vulcanized  mbbei'. 
Browne,  D.  Jay,  Park  street,  Eoxbury,  Massachusetts — Enamelled 
leather,  manufactured  by  a  new  process.    Honorable  mention. 
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GuNTHEii  &  Sows,  502  Broridway,  New  York.— Fiirs  for  liidies'  and  gt:u^ 
tlemeit's  wear,  sleigh  robes. 

KoHN,  Chablbs,  19  Ferry  street,  New  York. — Calfskiu  leather.  Honor- 
able mention. 

McDonald  &  Hueb,  Winchester,  Massachusetts. — Calfskin  leather. 

Meter,  C.  F.  W.,  Union  Hill,  New  Jersey. — Piano-foi'te  buckskins. 

Page,  M.  "W,,  Franklin,  New  Hampsliire. — Samples  of  belt  lacing  made 
by  a  new  proceas  of  tanning. 

ScHOKB,  T.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Alligators'  skins  tanned  for  shoe 
leatlier. 

Smith,  Lyman,  &  Son,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Samples  of  leatlier  for 
cotton  factory  rollers. 

Wisconsin,  Statk  of. — Leather  and  skms. 

GROUP  VI. 

APPAEATUS  AND  PKOCESSES  FSED  IN  THE  COMMON  ABTS. 

CLASS  47.— APPARATUS  AND  METHODS  OF  MINING  AND  MKTALLUKGY. 
Elsbebg,  L.,  123  West  Fifteenth  street,  New  York.— Model  peat  fuel 

inaeliine. 
Gaujot,  11.  C.  E,,  Taniaqua,  Pennsylrania. — Ai)paratn8  and  methods  of 

mining  and  metalliirgj-. 
Hallidie,  a.  S.,  San  Francisco,  California. — Samples  of  round  and  flat 

wire  cables  for  mining  and  other  purposes. 
Donatetl,  at  the  close  of  the  Exijositioii,  to  the  Museum  of  the  Coh- 
servatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

Habbington,  J.  K,  Brooklyn,  New  York. — Self  mrefjiug  tuyere. 
Haupt,  Hbeitah,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Steam  drill  tunnelling 

mft<;hine.  Bronze  medal. 
This  mitchine  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  ten  years.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  construct  a  macliine  which  is  strong,  light,  compact, 
and  cheap ;  so  mounted  as  to  be  placed  and  secured  at  any  desired  eleva- 
tion, and  which  does  not  occupy  a  gi'eat  space  in  the  tunnel  of  a  luine. 
AH  these  desirable  qnalities  are  claimed  for  this  machine. 
Steam  Stone  Ctttteb  Company,  G.  F.  W.  WardweU,  superintendent, 

18  Wall  street.  New  York. — Stone  channelling  and  quarrying  ina- 

chuie,  fidl  size  and  modej  of  the  same. 
This  machine  was  exhibited  in  the  Annex,  in  the  Park,  near  the 
Avenue  Suftren,  and  received  a  silver  medal. 


The  exhibits  in  this  class  were  placed  in  the  Annex,  in  the  Piir 
the  Avenue  Suff'ren. 
Aldbh,  M.J  &  Son,  Auburn,  New  York. — Horse  hoe. 
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BiD^VELL,  J.  C,  Pittsljuig,  Pemisylvaiiia. — Comstock's  rotary  spader; 

plonglis. 
Bbinkbbhopf,  J.,  Aubimi,  JTew  York.— Haiul  Indian  com  slieller,  se]i- 

arator  imd  cleaner. 
BaoWTif,  J.  8.,  Wasldngton,  D.  C. — Harpoon  fork,  for  lifting^liay. 
Collins  &  Compamy,  213  Wall  street,  New  York.— Steel  ploughs.    Silver 

medal. 
The  special  good  iiualitie»  claimed  for  these  ploughs  Jire,  that  the  soil 
does  not  sKlhere  to  them,  that  they  do  not  reqidre  as  much  iwwer  as  otlier 
ploughs,  and  that  they  last  longer.    Any  part  of  one  of  tliesu  ploughs 
that  becomes  broken  or  worn  can  be  rei)laced  witliout  difiiculty. 
Clipper,  Mo^veb,  and   Reaper  Compaht,  X89  Water  street,  New 

YQrk. — Combined  clipper,  mower  and  reaper,  and  othoi-  agricultnral 

uiachincH. 
Deebb  &  CoitPANY,  Moliiie,  Tllinois. — Steel  ploughs.    Bronze  medal. 
Emery  &  Cojipajsy,  Cliicago,  Illinois. — Hog  tamer. 
Embby,  H.  L,,  &  Son,  Albany,  New  York. — Horse  power. 
Feee,  J,  W,,  Kichmond,  Indiana. — Fanning  mill,  clover  sow(^r. 
FuLLAM,  A.  T.,  Springfield,  Vermont. — Machine  for  sheaiing  elieep  and 

clipping  horses. 
Hall  &  Speee,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. — Iron  centre  plough. 
Hall,  J.  A.,  Columbus,  Ohio — Cotton  clipper,  strawberry  cultivator  and 

driU. 
HEEEiNa,  S.  C,  251  Broadway,  New  York. — BuUard's  patent  hay  tedder. 
Langstroth,  L.  L.,  Oxford,  Ohio. — Bee  hives. 

McCoBMiOK,  C.  H.,  Cliicago,  Illinois. — Beaping  aud  mowing  machines. 
Tlie  reaping  and  mowing  macldnes  of  Mr.  McCormick  aie  well  known. 
Although  invented  as  early  as  1831,  they  were  not  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Europe  until  the  Universal  Exlnbition  at  London,  in  1851,  when  the 
Council  medal  was  awarded  to  the  exhibitor.  In  1855  Mr,  McCornnck 
received  the  medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  in  ISA?  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Agricidtural  Society  of  New  York.  He  has  also  re- 
ceived prizes  at  London,  Lille,  and  Hamburg.  About  10,000  of  his  ma- 
chines have  bisen  made  and  sold  in  two  years.  Several  machines  have 
been  pui'chased  for  use  on  the  Emperor's  forms.  Gold  medal,  also,  Grand 
prize,  gained  in  the  field  trials  of  agricultural  machines.^ 

Mr.  McCormick,  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor,  was  created  Chevalier  of 
the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 
MuNEOE,  H.  H.,  &  Company,  Eockland,  Maine, — ^Hotary  harrow. 
Paeteidge  Fobk  Works,   Leominster,  Massachusetts. — Hay  forksj 

rakes,  potato  diggers,    (Palace,)    Bronze  medal. 
Perry,  John  G.,  Kingston,  Rhode  Islaud. — Mowing  machine.    Bronze 

mediil. 
Seyjwoue,  J.  B.,  Pittsbnrg,  Pennsylvania. — Com  planter. 
Sbymoxib,  Moegan  &  Allen,  New  York. — Reaper. 
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"Wellington,  A,  H.,  &  Company,  Woodstock,  Vermont. — lioot  cutter. 
Wheeler,  Melick  &  Company,  Albimy,  New  York. — Palmer's  excel- 
sior horse  pitchfork. 
Wood,  W.  A.,  Mowing  and  Ebaping  Machine  Company,  Hoosiek 
Falls,  Hew  York. — Mowing  and  reaping  machines. 
The  value  of  the  mowing  and  reaping  machines  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Wood  is 
shown  by  the  large  niimher  of  prizes  obtained  by  him  at  the  principal  exhi- 
bitions in  England,  France,  and  America,  as  also  by  the  immense  number 
of  machines  sold — no  less  than  40,000  dining  five  years,  to  1867.  He  has 
wisely  a<lliered  to  the  wooden  frame,  beliering  that  it  renders  a  machine 
more  elastic  than  when  made  exclusively  of  iron.  By  the  admirable 
proportions  and  balance  of  his  machines  he  has  been  able  to  secvire  that 
lightness  of  draught,  power  of  close  cutting,  and  portability,  for  which 
they  are  so  remarkable.  Several  machines  have  been  purchased  for  use 
on  the  Emperor's  farms.  Gold  medal,  also,  a  gold  medal  with  a  work  of 
art.  This  last  medal  and  prize  was  gained  in  the  field  trials  of  agricul- 
tural machines.^ 

Mr.  Wood,  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor,  was  created  Chevalier  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 
WooLDEiOE,  S.  H.,  Venice,  Illinois, — Plough. 

AMERICAN  PLOUGHS  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 

The  following  notice  of  American  ploughs  at  the  Paris  Exposition  was 
translated  for  the  monthly  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture :  * 

"  American  ploughs  at  the  Paris  exhibition,  1807,  were  few  in  number, 
but  furnished  a  complete  mustration  of  the  excellent  construction  and 
solid  execution  of  fanning  unplements  in  the  United  States.  With  but 
few  exceptions  aU  the  ploughs  were  fiirnished  with  beams  and  handles  of 
wood,  but  this  was  of  such  excellent  quality  that  wood  in  this  instance, 
on  account  of  its  extraordinary  toughness,  withstanding  the  utmost 
amount  of  tear  and  toil,  is  to  be  preferred  to  iron  most  decidedly.  With 
us,  such  an  excellent  material  (white  oak  and  hickory)  is  wanting  entirely, 
otherwise  it  ought  to  be  substituted  for  iron  at  once. 

"The  form  of  the  American  smoothing  board  has  been  applied  with  us 
long  ago,  and  wherever  the  soil  is  too  cohesive  for  the  Buchadlo  plough, 
it  always  has  proved  to  be  the  best,  as  it  holds  a  middle  place  between 
the  long,  sharp,  and  screw-like  English  board  and  that  of  the  Ruchadlo 
plough,  composed  of  two  straight  sides  uniting  above  in  form  of  a  tri- 
angle. As  the  English  board  excels  in  heavy,  tough  clay  soil,  while  the 
latter  is  adapted  best  to  loose,  falling  ground,  the  American  share  is  the 
best  for  a  medium  soil  to  be  turned  entirely  upside  down.  All  these 
ploughs  exhibited  were  swing  ploughs,  sometimes  with  a  stilting-wheel 
attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  beam,  as  also  frequently  used  with  us, 
while  fore-carts,  (numing  on  two  wlieels  to  i-est  the  beam,)  kucIi  as  are 

'  See  List  of  Awards. 

^Muullilj  Etport  of  tlie  Departoient  of  AgricTiltn— ,  May  ami  June,  ISfiH,  p.  266. 
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used  iB  England  and  on  the  continent,  seem  to  be  but  of  little  use  in 
Amei-ica. 

"  The  cutter  is  peculiar  in  most  American  ploughs ;  either  a  common 
cutter  like  ours,  attached  to  the  beam  or  to  the  share,  in  form  of  a  ver- 
tical blade,  as  high  as  the  plough  is  to  go  down  into  the  ground,  one 
piece  with  the  share  itself;  or  at  last  a  revolnng  cutter,  attached  below 
the  beam.  The  latter  arrangement  seems  excellent  to  cut  turf  and  roots 
in  marshy  ground  that  is  to  be  broken  up. 

"  The  most  interesting  jjlougha  from  America  were  exhibited  by : 

"  1.  Collins  &  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Collins  &  Company's 
ploughs  are  of  different  sizes,  from  thxee  inches  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in 
depth,  otherwise  buOt  ou  the  very  same  plan ;  thus  the  connecting  irons, 
screws,  etc.,  of  one  size  will  do  for  all  the  others.  Their  steel  smoothiug- 
boards,  cast,  according  to  statements,  in  polished  forms,  are  highly  pol- 
ished, so  as  to  warrant  eaey  work.  Their  extraordinary  lightness  is 
another  advantage,  those  for  seven  inches  depth  weighing  for^,  and 
those  ploughing  fourteen  inches  deep  no  more  than  niuety  five  pounds. 

"2.  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  Illinois.  The  same  as  the  former, 
except  as  to  double  or  EuchadJo  shares  with  some  numbers,  on  the  Bolie- 
miaii  plan,  of  Gennan,  probably  Westphalian  steel,  as  the  manufacturers 
assure  us.  Sometimes  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  share  and  both  smooth- 
ing-boanla  are  fonned  of  one  single  i)iece.  Their  depth  is  very  uuitbrm, 
from  X2  to  14  inches,  (destined  for  prairie  soil.) 

"3.  Hall  &  8i>eer,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  whose  ijloughs  showed 
some  essentially  different  qualities  from  those  of  other  iinus ;  rod-iron 
strongly-bent  beams,  shares  with  attached  blade  for  cutter,  and  also  a 
peouliar  connection  of  tlie  beam  with  fiie  body  of  the  plough,  giving 
great  flrmness  to  the  latter.  The  connection  of  all  these  parts  is  effected 
by  means  of  screws,  the  heads  of  which  are  simk  so  as  to  afford  an  even 
surface.  These  XJlonglis  iw«  constructed  of  very  different  sizes,  ranging 
from  CO  to  150  pounds  each,  and  from  10^  to  17  dollars,  respectively. 

"  4.  Canadian  ploughs,  by  Mahaffy  in  Brampton,  Gray  in  Edmondville, 
and  Duncan  in  Marldiam,  all  having  rod-iron  or  caStst«el  smootliing- 
boards,  more  like  tlie  English  than  like  the  American  patterns,  and 
instead  of  being  concave  they  were  con  vexed  like  those  by  Homsby  in 
England,  and  had  very  long  handles.  Those  ploughs  exliibitcd  by 
Mahaffy  and  Gray  had  wooden  handles  and  beams,  while  Duncan's  were 
entirely  composed  of  iron.  Concerning  their  constniction  and  technical 
execution,  these  Canadiaai  ploughs  were  by  no  means  inferior  to  those 
from  the  United  States ;  their  workmanship  every  way  being  woithy  of 
imitation." 


OjiiiiDA  CojDiUNiTY,  J.  H.  Noyes,  agent,  Oneida,  New  York. — Traps. 
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Bacon,  8.  T.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Cracker,  bread,  and  cake  ma- 

cliiuery ;  (iu  tlie  liakerj',  Park.)  Honorable  mention. 
t\ie  principal  parts  of  this  apparatus,  which  is  capable  of  jireparing  5,000 
pounds'  weight  per  day,  is  protected  by  European  patents  and  comprises : 
1.  A  mechaiucal  revolving  oven  capable  of  receiving  and  holding  a  contin- 
uous supply  of  600  pounds  of  bread  or  crackers.  It  is  claimed  tliat  this  oven 
with  a  given  amount  of  fixel,  time,  space,  and  labor,  will  bake  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  any  oven  in  Europe.  2.  A  smoke  and  gas  consuming  fiu:nac6, 
the  invention  of  Jonathan  Amory,  of  Boston,  which  has  been  put  into 
practical  operation  by  Mr.  Bacon.  The  combustion  is  so  perfect  that  no 
smoke  issues  from  the  chimney.  3.  Various  machines  used  in  ndxing, 
kneading,  and  cutting.  4.  A  sectional  steam  generator,  exhibited  by  T. 
8.  Clogston  &  Company,  of  Boston.  This  generator  consumes  oidy  48 
pounds  of  coke  per  day,  and  will  bear,  if  requiretl,  a  pressure  of  900 
pounds  per  square  inch.  This  generator  supplies  the  Root  trunk  engine 
which  drives  tiie  machinerj'  in  Mr,  Bacon's  establishment.  5,  Clark's 
steam  and  fire  regulator.  6.  Grate  bars  by  L.  B.  Tupper,  New  York, 
which,  from  their  peculiar  shape,  eftfect  a  saving  in  cost  of  one-flfth  com- 
pared with  tlie  ordinary  grate  bar.  7.  Boot's  trunk  enguie,  from  J.  B. 
Boot,  of  New  York, 
Bakee,  George  E.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. — Dongh-knciiding  ]u;u;hine. 

Honorable  mention. 
Bassett,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota^ — Wooden  buckets. 
CHAMPim,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  Lacouia,  New  Hampshire. — Ice  cream  freezer. 

(In  the  American  restaui'ant.) 
Colby,  D.  C,  Washington,  D.  0. — Flour  sieve;  coffee  mill  and  can. 
Elting  Bolt  and  Buster  Company,  Cinchmati,  Ohio. — Bolt  and  duster 

machine. 
GooDELL,  I>.  H.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire. — Apple  parer.    Bronze  medal. 
Hudson,  C,  H,,  5  Bai^clay  street,  New  York. — Washing  machine. 
Low,  D.  W.,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. — ^Ice  crusher.    (In  tlie  Ameri- 
can restaurant.) 
Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Company,  E.  C.  Browning,  agent, 

'^2  Conrtland  street.  New  York. — Clothes  wi'ingers.      Honorable 

mention. 
Morris,    Tasker    &   Co.,    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. — Wringing 

machhie.    Bronze  niedal. 
Palsier,  S.  W.,  &  Co.,  Auburn,  New  York. — Clothes  wringers,  mangles, 

and  ironers. 
PuERiNGTON,  G,,  Jr.,  5  Barclay  street.  New  York. — Carpet  sweeper. 

Honorable  mention. 
Sargent,  E.  H.,  Bocnton,  New  Jersey. — ^Alarm  coffee  boiler. 
Sedgebeer,  J.,  Painesxille,  Oliio, — Grinding  nulls  for  com  and  spices. 
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SojiBES,  D.  M.,  Washington,  J).  0. — Self-actiug  tumbler  washer,  (In 
the  American  restaurant.) 

TiLDEN,  HowAED,  Bostoii,  Massachusetts. — Flour  aucl  saueo  sifter;  E. 
Smith's  tflbacco  cutter;  champion  egg  beater.    Honorable  mention. 

Ward,  J.,  &  Co.,  457  Broadway,  New  York. — Clothes  wringer.  Hon- 
orable mention, 

WiKDLE  &  Co.,  56  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. — Carpet  sweex>er. 

CLASS  51.— CHEMICAL,  PHAEMACEUTIC,  AND  TANNING  APPARATUS. 
Butler,  J.L.,  St.  Loiiis,  Missouri, — Soda  water  fountain.  (In  the  Annex.) 
Dows,  Clark  &  Van  Winkle,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — ^Ice  cream  soda 

water  apparatus  and  fountains,  carbonic  acid  gas  generators. 
HoGLEN  &  Graflin,  Daj'tou,  Ohio, — Tobacco-cutting  machine.    Bronze 

medal. 
Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Company,  E.  C.  Browning,  agent, 

32  Oourtlaud  street,  New  York, — Dotj's  clothes  washer.    Honorable 

mention. 
Prentice,  J.,  Sixth  avenue,  New  York. — Cigar-making  macliine.   (Shown 

in  the  Annex  in  the  Park.)    Honorable  mention. 
ScHULTZ  &  Waekee,  New  York. — Soda  water  apparatus  and  fiiutitaiiis. 

Silver  medal. 
One  of  the  fountains  was  tested  by  a  pressure  of  15  atmosplieres. 
Ward,  .T,,  &  Co.,  457  Broadway,  New  York, — Washing  macliine.    Hon- 
orable mention. 

CLASS  52  AND  53.— MACHINES  AND  MECHANICAL  APPARATUS  IN  GENERAL. 

American  Steam  Gauge  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — (In  M. 

Bac<m's  bakery,  Park.}    Pressure  steam  gauge;  Bourdon's  patent 

with  T.  W.  Lane's  improvement.    Honorable  mention. 
ArroEEws,  William  D.,  &  Brother,  414  Water  street,  New  York.— 

Centrifugal  pump  and  oscillating  engine.    Honorable  mention. 
Automatic  Boiler  Feeder  Company,  G.  A.  Eiedel,  director,  945  Kidge 

Avenue,   Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  —  Automatic   boiler  feeder. 

Bronze  medal. 
Bacon,  S.  T.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — (In  the  bakery.  Park.)     "Anti- 

incrustator,"  for  steam  boilers. 
Broughton  &  Moore,  41  Centre  street,  New  York.  —  Oilers,  cocks, 

&c.    Honorable  mention. 
Bryant,  F.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. — Grinding  mill, 
Bryant,  J,,  Brooklyn,  New  York. — Bushing  for  ship's  blocks;  anti-fric- 
tion journal  boxes. 
Clark's  Steam  and  Fire  Ebgulator  Company,  New  York, — (In  M. 

Bacon's  bakery.  Park,)  Steam  and  fire  regulator.  Honorable  mention. 
Clogston,  T,  S.,  &  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — (In  M.  Bacon's 

bakery,Park.)    Cast-iron  sectional  steam  generator,  steam  indicator 

and  fire  regulator  combined. 
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CoCHRAME,  James,  04  West  Tenth  street,  New  York. — Model  balaiiciiifi: 

slide  valve,  showing  method  of  lubricating. 
Columbian  Metal  "Woeks,  J,  P.  Pirrsoii,  Pi'eaideiit,  40  Broadway, 

New  York. — Seamless  copper  and  brass  tubes. 
OoELiss  Steam  Ekgihe  Company,  G.  H.  Corliss,  president,  Providence, 

Ehode  Island, — St^am  engines.  Gold  medal. 
Tlie  30-horse  i>ower  steam  engine  exhibited  by  this  company  was  one  of 
the  most  jirominent  objects  in  this  class.  It  was  much  a<lmii-ert  and 
appreciateid,  not  only  for  its  elegant  and  elaborate  finish,  but  it«  perfect 
and  noiseless  automatic  motion  and  the  wonderftil  sensitiveness  of  its 
"cut-off,"  Its  proportions  and  features  were  closely  studied  by  many 
noted  European  engine  builders. 
Crosby,  Butteepibld  &  Haten,  '22  Dey  street,  Kew  York. — Eoper'w 

hot  air  engine. 
Daet,  Heney  C,  &  Co.,  New  York. — Beliren's  patent  rotarj'  engine  and 

pump.  Honorable  mention. 
This  remarkable  invention  may  be  used  either  as  a  motor  or  pump. 
It  consists  of  three  principal  parts:  a  cylinder  and  cylinder  head,  two 
pistons  mth  their  shafts,  and  two  gear  wheels  to  connect  tbe  pistons.  It 
is  not  liable  to  break  down  or  get  out  of  order,  and,  as  the  pump  is  mthont 
either  valves  or  air-chamber,  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  feeding, 
bilge,  air,  and  wrecking  purposes.  This  engine  can  be  worked  by  com- 
pressed air  or  explosive  gases.  As  it  measures  accarately  the  quantity 
of  water  passing  through  it  at  every  revolution,  it  may  be  used  as  a 
water  meter. 
Douglass,  W,   &  B.,  Middletown,  Connecticut. — Pumps  of  various 

descriptions.    Bronze  medal. 
Dwight,   Geoege,  Jr.,  &   Co.,   Springfield,   Massachusetts. — Sto,am. 

Honorable  mention. 
Fairbanxs  E.  &  T.,  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. — ^Weights  and 

weighing  macliines.     (In  the  Annex.)     Silver  medaL 
The  weighing  machines  shown  by  this  company  were  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  &om  letter-balances  and  apothecaries'  scales  up  to  those 
used  for  weighing  canal  boats  and  loaded  trains. 
Hare:^on,  C.  H.,  San  Erancisco,  California. — Steam  pump. 

This  piunp  is  used  chiefly  for  wrecking,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
quantity  of  watei"  it  will  raise  in  a  given  time.    It  was  kept  running  dur- 
ing the  Exhibition,  and  was  a  conspicuous  object  at  the  entrance  to  the 
building  by  tlie  Eue  d'Afrique, 
Hicks  Engine  Company,  C.  D.  Kellog,  treasurer,  88  Liberty  street, 

New  York. — Steam  engines.    Honorable  mention. 
A  report  and  description  in  detail  will  be  found  in  the  Eeport  on  the 
Steam  Engineering  of  the  Exposition.    The  following  notice  is  extracted 
from  the  company's  circular: 
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"TIds  engine,  invented  by  Mr.  WMam  C.  Hicks,  is  patented  in  tlie 
TTnited  Sfcites,  (February  21, 1865,  and  May  22, 18CC,)  anil  in  nearly  all 
Europesui  countries  and  their  dependencies. 

"It  has  many  advantages  over  any  engine  now  in  nse,  its  cMef  feature 
being  its  intrinsic  and  matcMess  simplicity.  While  rebiining  the  entire 
principle  and  action  of  the  best  approved  reciprooating-piston  engines, 
and  doing  no  violence  to  the  convictions  of  our  most  intelligent  engi- 
neers that  tliis  principle  and  action  cannot  be  superseded  as  long  as  the 
present  mode  of  applying  steam  continues,  the  details  are  so  far  simpli- 
fied that  the  pistons  connected  directly  to  the  crank  form  the  only  moving 
parts,  and  these  Avitli  the  cylinders  compose  the  whole  machine.  This  is 
done  by  making  the  pistons  of  suitable  form  and  arrangement  to  enable 
them  to  i>erform  also  the  offices  of  valves  and  cut-ofis,  dispensing  not 
only  with  these  contrivances,  but  also  with  the  whole  array  of  valve-rods, 
eccenti'ics,  rock-shafts,  packing-boxes,  slides,  levers,  cross-heads,  and 
external  attachments  of  every  kind  wliieh  they  necessitate.  The  action 
of  the  pistons  is  alike  simple  and  uniform,  each  being  a  slide-valve  for 
the  one  beside  it.  Tliis  invention,  therefore,  forms  the  most  ra<lical  and 
entire  change  in  steam  engines  wliich  has  occurred  since  the  days  of 
Watt,  and  euables  us  to  ofter  a  better  machine,  simple,  compact,  light, 
durable,  accurate,  and  economical  in  operation  beytmd  all  comparison 
with  the  past,  and  at  far  less  original  cost  than  ever  before  attained. 

"  Four  single-acting  pistons  working  in  the  four  cylinders  marked  B,  B, 
B,  B,  are  all  connected  to  cranks  on  one  shaft  by  suitable  connecting 
rods,  each  piston  taking  steam  before  the  next  succeeding  one  has  fin- 
ished its  stroke,  thereby  insuring  a  uniform  and  continuous  motion,  and 
avoiding  the  dead  points  wliieh  render  ordinary  engines  so  variable  iii 
then'  motions  and  difficult  to  start,  if  stopped  or  caught  on  the  centre. 
This  is  in  fact  a  double  cut-off  engine,  without  the  Motion  of  a  double 
set  of  valves  ivitli  their  multiform  attachments. 

"The  pistons  ai-e  provided  with  proper  ports  and  passages,  which  act  in 
combination  with  i>orts  and  passages  in  the  cylinders,  to  admit  and 
release  the  stejim,  thus  combining  a  slide-valve  with  the  jiiston  in  one 
and  the  same  piece,  each  piston  adjnitting  and  exliausting  the  steam  for 
its  neighbor  cylinder,  as  well  as  cutting  off  its  oavu  supply  of  steam  from 
the  boiler  at  any  desired  point.  By  this  means  the  exiiansive  force  of 
the  steam  is  used,  and  tlie  exliaust  allowed  to  remain  open  duiing  the 
entire  return  stroke. 

"  These  ports  and  i>assages  are  arranged  opposite  each  other  in  such  a 
maimer  that  a  perfect  balance  to  the  pressui-e  of  the  stejam  is  effected, 
and  the  ordinary  wear  and  friction  of  cyUnders,  pistons,  and  valves  almost 
entirely  ob^^ated.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  motions  of  the  valve 
and  cut-off  are  equal  in  rapidity  to  the  speed  of  the  piston,  and  that  the 
cut-ol¥  works  in  the  closest  possible  proximity  to  the  piston. 

"The  pistons  are  effectually  packed  by  a  simple  and  convenient  method, 
and  can  be  tightened  at  pleasure.    All  the  working  parts  are  encased  in 
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one  casting,  and  are  in  no  way  exposed  to  the  action  of  tlie  weatlier,  or 
to  an  accoimdation  of  dirt. 

"  Tlie  niunlier  of  parts  and  the  wearing  surface  being  so  vastly  reduced, 
tends  of  course  to' the  same  decrease  of  wear  and  tear,  and  of  the  risks 
and  costs  of  repairs.  In  tliis  connection,  the  facility  of  repaii's  deserves 
especial  notice,  every  part  being  accessible  by  the  removal  of  a  few  bolts, 
and  the  whole  raachbie  being  capable  of  dissection  and  reconstruction  in 
a  few  minutes ;  and  the  parts  also  being  interchangeable,  any  portion  can 
be  quickly  and  cheaply  replaced. 

"  The  reduction  of  friction ;  the  diminished  length  of  the  steam-ports  and 
clearances;  the  decrease  of  the  surface  exjwsed;  tlie  facilitj'  for  casing 
the  whole  engine;  the  accuracy  and  perfection  of  the  valve  motions  and 
cutKifFs;  the  extent  to  which  the  expansion  of  the  steam  may  be  carried 
to  advantage — all  combined,  necessarily  give  an  unequalled  economy  in 
the  consumption  of  steaju." 
Hill,  W.  B. — Furnace  grate  bars. 
Howe  Scale  Compahy,  Brandon,  Vermont. — Scales  of  various  sizes. 

(Also  in  the  Annex.)    Bronze  medal.    A  lai'ge  and  excellent  assort- 
ment of  well-flnished  and  useful  instruments. 
Jenkins,  N.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Globe  valves,  cocks,  fiiucets,  &c. 
Jones,  T.  J.,  chief  engineer,  Fnited  States  navy,  Brooklyn  navj-  yard, 

New  York. — Piston  packing  spring. 
JUDSON,   J.,  Itochester,  New  York, — Gradmitiiig   gineniin'  for  stoaiii 

engines. 
Olmstead,    L.    H.,    Stamford,    Connecticut — Friction  clul<-li  ]mlley. 

Bronze  medal. 
Pease,  F.  S.,  Buffalo,  New  York, — Pump  for  petroleuiii.     Honorable 

mention. 
PiCKERiNa&  Davis,  New  York. — I^larine  and  stationary  enginu'  regu- 
lators.   Bronze  medal. 
Platt,  J.  L.,  Kewanee,  Illinois. — Coal  chute. 
Robinson,  J.  A.,  Ifli  Duane  street.  New  York. — Ericsson's  hot  air  engine. 

Honorable  mention. 
EooT,  J.  B.,  New  York,  (in  M.  Bacon's  bakery,  Park.) — Root's  trunk 

engine.     Bronze  medal.     See  a  notice  under   "  Boston  Cracker 

Bakerj." 
Boots,  P.  H,  &  F.  M.,  Coniiersville,  Indiana. — Eotarj'  blower.    Bronze 

medal. 
Sbllees  W.,  &  Co.,  Philadelpliia,  Pennsylvania. — Injectors,  dies,  stocks, 

&c. 
Shaw,  Philahdbk,  Boston,  Massachusetts, — Hot  air  engine.    (Si)ecial 

installation  in  the  Park.)    Bronze  medaj. 

This  engine  is  made  with  two  vertical  cylinders,  with  single  acting  trunk 

pistons,  hung  trom  the  extremities  of  an  overhead  working  beam.    The 

beam  centre  on  the  side  next  the  furnace  is  sufficiently  prolonged  to  receive 

a  fixed  arm,  from  which  the  connecting  rod  runs  to  the  crank  of  the  main 
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sliaft.  froiu  the  furnace,  wliicli  is  hennetically  closed,  the  heated  air 
and  products  of  combustion  pass  over  to  the  cylinders  {to  which  they  are 
admitted  by  suitable  valves)  with  an  average  pressure  of  14  pounds  pea- 
square  inch.  While  one  piston  is  making  the  upward  'stroke,  its  annular 
face  acts  as  an  air  pump  for  forcing  cold  air  into  a  heater,  whence  tlie  air 
passes  under  the  grate  to  sustain  combustion.  The  succeeding  down 
stroke  draws  cold  air  into  the  annular  si)ace,  and  exi^ls  the  gases  just 
used  through  tlu'  tniljfs  of  the  heater  to  the  stack.  By  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement the  tiiieciiuh^rs  ai-e  prevented  from  cutting  the  cylinders,  and 
the  cylinders  are  kept  sufliciently  cool. 

Mr.  Shaw's  engine,  though  not  constructed  with  that  regard  to  hand- 
some finish  and  elaborate  x>oiish  which  characterize  many  of  the  machines 
forwarded  Iroin  the  United  States,  was  nevertheless  much  admired  and 
esteemed  for  its  originality, 
Sheldon,  J.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. — Water-pressure   regulator. 

Honorable  mention. 
Bi'hamSyi'honCosipany,  H.  S.  Lansdell,  superintendent,  48  Uey  street, 

New  York. — Steam  syiihon  pump,  and  model  of  a  railroad  station 

pump.    Honorable  mention. 
8TiLLWELL,D.,rall]liver,Ma,SHacliiisctts,^iini.sl)esforcli';ii)iiigtiibuiar 

boilers. 
TUPPBR,  L.  B.,  New  York,  (iilso  in  Mr.  Ba<;on's  bakeiy.  Park.) — Funiace- 

grate  bars.    (See  notice  under  head  of  Bacon's  cracker  bakerj'. ) 
Webster  &  Co.,  17  Dey  street.  New  York. — Webster's  patent  ordinary 

CLASS  54.-MACHIKE  TOOLS. 
AMr,itiCA>,'  Tool  and  Macuine  Company,  G.  H.  I'ox,  president,  Boston, 

.Massachusetts. — Fox's  sci-cw-cutting  lathe,  with  Nason's  screw  a1> 

tiH'hiiient. 
liEJiii^T  &  DoFGrHEB'rY,  Pliiladelpliia,  Pennsylvaiua. — ^Bolt  and  nut- 

tlireading  macbiue,  with  opening  dies.     Silver  medal, 
BiiuaNJiK,  T.,  co-oi«!rator,  engineer  of  Messrs.  Sellers  &  Company,  of 

l'hi]adel]»hiji,  I'a. — iilxhibitors  of  machine  tools,  who  received  a  gold 

medal  tV>]-  tlieir  I'xiiihifion  of  tools;  a  silver  medal  wjis  awarded  to 

Mr.  Bergiiei'  as  (.■o-oiievator. 
BuowN  J,  H.,  &  SiiAi;i'j;,  l'r(ividence,  Eliode  Jshind. — llex'olving  liead 

screw  niai^iiine;  milling  machine.    Silver  medal. 
It  was  stated  that  five  or  more  of  these  niaeliiiii'.s  were  sold  iti  I*]iirope 
during  the  Exhihition  in  Paris. 
(!ooL,  Fei!G-uson  &  Co.,  CilcTi's  Falls,  New  York. — Ba-iTc!  machines. 

Silver  Jiiediil. 
(JiiKGG,  Isaac,  Pliiladelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Model  of  a  brick  machine, 

and  Hiwciuien  bricks. 
A  full-sized  machine  in  oi)eratiou  was  shown  in  the  Annex  of  the  Exlii- 
bition,  Nos.  100  and  103  Avenue  Suflren,  and  was  said  to  be  capable  of 
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making  from  35,000  to  40,000  brit'kH  in  ton  Imnrs.     A  bi'rtiizf^  iiieiliil  was 

awarded. 

Hahuis,  D,  L.,  &  Co. — Improved  engine  latlie,  witb  Viiii  Hoviie's  i>iiteiit 

tool  elevator  and  screw  euttei-.    Broiize  medal. 
Justice,  P.  S,,  Pliiladelpliia,  Pennsylvania. — Power  Iiaiumer.    Bronze 

medal. 
Itiseliiimi'd  tliitt  tliiw  hammer,  witlilialf-a-horse  power,  will  work  faster 
and  bptte]'  llian  Ihose  of  the  old  style  requirmg  the  jHiwer  of  ten  horses. 
It  ia  a  ver;'  <;onij)act  ]iia*;hiiie ;  the  hammer  is  suspended  by  a  tiexible 
attachment  to  a  east-steel  spring  moving  between  guides  and  receiving 
an  alternate  movement  ft-om  a  crank. 
Lyon  &  Isaacs,  !)  Jane  sti-eet,  New  York. — Self-feeding  liand  and  power 

drill. 
MoEBis,  Taskbe  &'  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — Pipe-cutting 

machines.    Honorable  mention. 
Olmstkad,  L.  H.,  Stamtbrd,  Conueeticut. — Machine  tools.  Honorable 

mention. 
Selleks,  Williaji,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — ^Machine  tools. 

<:old  medal. 
Tliiw  lionsi'  exliibits  pprhaj^s  the  finest  collection  of  machine  tools  to  be 
loiinil  ill  the  Exposition.  Their  large  planer  is  24  feet  long  and  8  feet 
broad,  with  a  eaixiage  8  feet  high;  it  cuts  one  way  only,  and  the  car- 
riage goes  back  with  double-quick  motion.  The  novelty  in  pj'im'ijilc  is 
that  the  bed  is  fixed,  and  the  iisime  or  carriage  carrying  the  eross-liead 
and  two  lateral  tool-posts  travels  on  V  slides,  and  Ls  moved  by  racks  and 
pinionfi  actimted  by  two  worm  wheels  from  above.  The  forward  and 
backward  movements  are  given  by  racks  and  pinions  along  the  sides  at 
the  end  of  the  strokes;  the  reversal  of  motion  takes  phicc  by  a  ring,  at 
the  end  of  the  wonn  shaft,  being  driven  in  by  a  projexiting  stud  from  the 
wall,  the  lever  gearing  thus  tliiowing  off  the  dramng  belt  from  a  larg'e 
wheel  to  a  small  one,  and  vice  versa,  as  the  motion  is  required  to  be  qnick 
backwards  or  slow  forwai-ds,  for  the  cut  of  the  tools,  which  are  all  three 
(one  vertical  and  two  lateral)  self-acting. 

The  length  of  the-  stroke  is  given  in  a  very  ingenious  way  by  a  mova- 
iih- jairi-!iut  (ui  a  vi'rfie;d  ,se re w -shaft. 

A  wuiall  i>laiiing  utaeliine,  with  moveable  ]ilato  seven  feet  long,  planes 
the  whole  length  of  its  table;  and  this,  like  all  Ibe  lesl  of  Mv.  Seller's 
iimcliiues,  has  au  antomatie  oullil't  ol'  the  toul,  so  ihal  in  tlie  liaekward 
motion  it  travels  clear,  and  the  imint  is  nul  gronnd  by  triiiliti;::  ahmg  the 
work.  The  feed  motion  is  peenliar,  the  limits  of  motion  being  attained 
by  means  of  a  segaieut  piece  attached  by  a  rod  to  the  criuik,  and  adjust- 
able by  a  screw  ti'oin  ei'utral  to  any  degree  of  eccentricity — the  amount 
of  eccentricity  being  the  limit  of  the  feed  motion.  The  change  of  move- 
ment from  the  quick  to  the  slow  is  effected  by  two  pivoted  h'verstiavi'i.s- 
ing  within  an  irregularlj-  shaped  iron  <;ircular  ring,  by  means  of  wlik-h 
each  of  the  belts,  working  in  opposite  directions,  is  turned,  as  rci|iiired, 
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over  one  of  tlie  three  diTisioiis  of  the  I'ertieal  driving  pulley.  The  two 
outside  pulleys  run  free ;  the  middle  one  actuates  tlie  travelling  plate, 
which  works  in  V  slides,  and  is  moved  by  Ijevel  getmng  aetuating  a 
worm  wheel  set  diagonally  to  the  length  of  the  plat*.  Tlie  rack  is  cut 
diagonidly  to  suit  the  tliread  of  the  worm. 

The  automatic  gear  cutter  is  adapted  for  cutting  cylindrical  as  well  as 
bevel  wheels  of  any  size,  from  the  smallest  in  ordinary  use  t«  wheels  Ave 
icet  ill  diameter.  Tlie  cuts  are  made  by  intercliangeable  tools  of  tiie 
requii-ert  dimensions  for  the  tooth.  The  niachuie  is  fixed  in  an  L-shaped 
frame  upon  the  carriage,  on  which  the  wheel  to  be  cut  is  pivoted.  The 
cut  is  made  by  a  milling  tool,  and  after  each  operation  the  wliecl  is 
turned  automatically  to  the  required  pitch  for  the  cut,  and  so  on,  one 
cut  at  a  time,  turning  out  a  finished  tooth. 

Tlie  25-inch  lathe  has  the  iieculiarity  of  friction  disl^s  for  moving  the 
carriage  for  ordinarj-  turning,  and  for  cutting  eiiecial  gear,  whieli  can 
be  put  in  or  out  of  contact  at  the  will  of  the  operator ;  also,  a  rest  for 
long,  tliin  work,  which  requires  support  to  prevent  ^^bration.  The  face 
plates  are  cast  solid,  in  one  piece,  and  farther  stiflfened  by  ribbing  at  the 
back,  so  that  there  is  never  any  spring. 

Mr.  Sellers  also  exhibits  an  excellent  flOO  pounds'  weight  hammer,  of 
which  he  is  the  lessee,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  easy  manage- 
ment. By  means  of  a  handle  a  workman  may  instantly  alter  the  height, 
rapidity,  or  force  of  the  blow,  or  render  Uie  valve  motion  manual  or  self- 
acting. 

Tlie  self-adjusting  injector  is  an  improvement  upon  tliat  of  Giffaid, 
and  is  provided  with  a  handle  which  regulates  flie  steam  supply,  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  wliich  corresponds  to  that  of  the  water  deliverj-. 
The  water  supply  also  corrects  itself  at  aU  variations  of  steam  pressure 
independent  of  the  handle  movement. 

Mr,  Sellers  exhibits  in  addition  a  variety  of  shafting,  hangers,  and 
couplings,  which  show  a  direct  saving  of  first  cost,  from  their  dimin- 
ished weight,  as  well  as  perfection  in  construction.  The  double  cone 
vice-couplings  are  easy  of  detacliment,  with  double-tra<!ed  ball  and 
socket  hangers,  the  bearings  of  which  are  light  and  easily  adjustable ; 
the  journal  boxes  are  long,  with  uniform  pressure  and  length  of  bearing. 
Iron,  not  brass,  is  used  in  the  pidley  castings.  The  whole  presents  a 
very  neat  appeanmee. 
Union  Vice  Company,  A.  II.  Urainard,  Boston,  Miissaclnisetts.— Cast 

iion  vices. 
WiOKEBSHAM  NAIL  CosiPAMY,  A.  L.  Wood,  treasurer,  Boston,  Massa- 
sacliusctts. — Nail  cutting  Machine.  Bronze  medal- 
It  is  claimed  that  this  machine  can  be  worked  at  a  less  cost  than  other 
maclrines  now  in  use,  while  at  the  same  time  it  produces  a  nail  sujwrior  to 
itsholdingpropertyto  those  generallymanufiictured.  Asthenailispointed 
like  a  chisel  and  feipers  gradually  tiirongh  ite  whole  length,  it  is  easily 
driven  and  does  not  break  the  grain  of  the  wood  like  a  bliuit  or  roughly 
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jointed  iiail.  In  the  second  jtlace  this  machine,  instead  of  manufacturing 
one  nail  at  a  time,  as  is  done  by  machinery  now  in  nse,  can  cut  from  a 
20-inch  iron  plate  eight  two  an.d  a  half  inch  nails  at  one  blow,  and  can 
make  three  blows  per  second,  thus  giving  24  nails  headed  and  jointed  i  n 
a  second.  The  same  machine  will  make  160  half-inch  brads  per  second, 
40  at  a  time,  or  about  3,600  pounds  i)er  day,  including  all  sizes  of  BinaU 
finishing  nails.  As  a  comparison  between  the  Wickersham  machine 
and  those  onlinarily  in  use  at  other  factories,  it  is  said  that  a  large  fac- 
tory with  50  machines  will  produce  50,000  kegs  of  nails  per  aimuni, 
whereas  50  Wickersham  macliinea  will  make  the  enonnous  quantity  of 
76,000  per  annum. 

WiNSOK,  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Shot  and  shell  jiolishing 
machine. 

CLASS  55,— APPARATUS  AND  METHODS  OF  SPINNISO  AND  ROPE-MAKING. 
Batks,  Hyde  &  Co.,  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. — Power  cotton  gin; 

hand  cotton  gin. 
Emery,  H.  L.,  &  Son,  Albany,  New  York. — Cotton  gin, 
UoDDABD,  C.  L.,  3  Bowling  Green,  New  York. — Mestizo  burring  picker. 

Bronze  medal. 
Hall  Majsufaciueing  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts.— Basin's  cord 

twisting  machine. 
Southern  Cotton  Gin  Company,  Bridgewater,  Massactni  setts. — Saw 

and  roUer  cotton  gins.    Bronze  medaL 

CLASS  56.— APPARATUS  AND  METHODS  OF  WEAVING. 
Crompton,  George,  Worcester,   Massachusetts. — Loom  for  wcinlng 

fancy  woollen  casiraerea,  two  yards  in  width.    Silver  medal. 
Tliis  machine  Avill  make  82  picks  per  minute  while  the  others  rardy 
exceed  65. 

Lamb,  J.  W.,  Eoehester,  New  York. — Knitting  machine.  Silver  medal, 
Oppbr,  M.,  Couvex  Weaving  company.  New  York, — ^Power  loom.     Silver 

medal. 
pROUTY,  A.  B,,  Worcestei',  Massachusetts. — Card  setting  machine, 
Shaw,  C.  A.,  Biddeford,  Maine. — Card  grinding  machine  and  model  of 

the  same, 

CLASS  57.— APPARATUS  AND  PROCESSES  OF  SEWING  AND  MAKING  CLOTHES, 

American  Buttonhole  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — But- 
tonhole, cording,  braiding,  and  embroidery  semng  machines.  Sil  ver 
medal. 

Bartlett  Sewing  Machike  Company,  500  Broadway,  New  York. — 
Sewing  machines. 

Bartram  and  Fanton  Manupactubing  Company,  Dunbuiy,  Connecti- 
cut,— Sewing  machines.    Bronze  medal. 
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Biii:en  JlANUPACTiJBiNG  CoMPAKT,  J.  L.  Lilly,  secretary,  371,  Broad- 
way, New  York. — Sewing  macliine  attachments. 
CoKTiKENTAL  MAKUT'ACTURma  COMPANY,   E.  H.  Sniitli,   seeretary, 

18  Beekmau  street,  New  York. — Sewing  inacliiues. 
Elliptic  Sewing  Machine  Company,  543  Broadway,  New  York. — 

Sewing  macliines. 
Emi'ieb  Sewing  Machine  Company,  T.  J.  MacArthnr,  seeretary,  530 

Broadway,  New  York. — Somng  inacliines.    HoiioraljJe  mention. 
Florence  Sewing  IVIachinb  Company,  505  Broadwary,  New  York.— 

Sewing  macliiues.     Silver  medal. 
FoLSOM,  J.  S.,  Wiimlienden,  Mass. — Sewing  maeliines. 
Obiswold  &  Sheudon,  New  York. — Hat  blocking  machine. 
MoopEii,  N.  B.,  N«wark,  New  Jersey. — Hat  flnisliing  machine. 
HOATE,  A.  B.,  437  Broadway,  New  York.— Sewlug  machines.    Bronze 

medal. 
Howe  ]Maohinb  Company,  E.  G-.  Sterling,  secretary,  029  Broadway, 
New  York. — Sewing  machines. 
A  gohl  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Elias  Howe,  jr.,  as  promoter,  and  by 
a  decree  of  the  Emperor  he  was  created  a  Chevalier  of  the  Imperial 
Older  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 
MTiTiMFOBT,  Foster  &  Com.>ant,  Detrait,  Micliigau. — Boot  trees  and 

lasts.    Bronze  medal. 
Shaw,  C.  A.,  Biddefowl,  Maine. — Knitting  machine.    Bronze  medal. 
Union  Buttonhole  and  Embroideby  Company,  Boston,  Massachu- 

sette. — ^Button  hole  and  emhroideiy  machine.    Bronze  medsil. 
Wemd  Sewing  Machine  Company,  500  Broadway,  ISevr  York. — Sew- 
ing niacliines.    Silver  medal. 
Wheeler  and  Wilson,  025  Broadway,  New  York.— Buttonhole  ma- 
chines ;  sewing  maeliines.    Gold  medal. 
Bronze  medals  were  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  J.  House  and  A.  H. 
House  as  co-operators. 

It  is  useless  here  to  review  the  Idstory,  progress,  and  advantages  of 
sewing  maclunes.  Every  one  understands  their  importance  and  appre- 
ciiiti's  their  services.  Tlie  various  modes  of  constnictiou  esJiibited  by 
AiiitTitiin  mannfactnrers  at  the  Chamjt  de  Mars  have  already  been 
prcscjited  in  preceding  Universal  Exliibitions,  and  lia^-e  been  explained 
and  <li8cussed  either  in  the  reports  of  the  juiies  i>r  in  industrial  i}idilica- 
tions.  To  Mr.  Ehas  Howe  rcdouiidw  the  iTcdit  of  the  orj;;jii;il  iini'iilioii 
fi'omwhich,withprogre8Sivevariiiti<iu,s,;dI  theothei'8.ynli'(ii.s;irediaive(i. 
Mr.  Howe's  invention,  in  its  relation  to  labor,  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Jacquiird  loom,  etfecting  an  enormous  saving  of  hand  labor,  and 
although,  like  the  loom  in  qiiestion,  looked  upon  at  first  mth  distnist  by 
tlie  working  classes,  it  has  in  the  einu'se  of  time  equally  proved  itself  one 
of  the  gi-eatest  benefits  ever  offered  them ;  the  increased  facOity  of  labor 
more  tlian  making  np  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  diminution  in  the  piice 
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of  tte  article  maaiufactm-ed — a  benefit  falling  in  turn  to  the  lot  of  the  con- 
sumer—rso  that  Mr.  Howe  may  be  considered  not  only  in  tlie  liyht  of  a 
promoter  of  industry,  but  as  a  benetUctor  of  humanity  in  general. 

The  original  machine,  for  which  Mr.  Howe  has  obtained  the  gold 
medal,  decreed  by  the  international  juiy  in  honor  of  his  long  and  useful 
reaearcUes  in  this  line,  was  exhibited.  The  improvements  made  np  to 
this  time  reter  rather  to  perfection  of  form  than  to  any  gi'eat  develop- 
ment of  the  aotual  principle.  Mr.  Howe,  although  jKi'ssessing  the  exclu- 
sive patent  for  all  sewing  machines  during  a  certain  period  of  time,  lias 
generoualy  allowed  the  right  of  fiibrication  to  all  parties  inventuig 
remarkable  improvements  in  special  branches. 

Since  IS55,  the  sewing,  embroidering,  and  braiding  machines  liave 
been  considerably  simplified  and  perfected.  Tlie  oply  really  new  inven- 
tions since  1862  are  those  for  making  button  holea.  Tliese  complete  tlie 
revolution  operated  by  sewing  macliines.  The  machines  for  button  holes 
are  of  two  kinds,  designated  under  the  heads  of  special  and  mixed.  Tlie 
special  ones  are  represented  by  two  systems,  both  of  which  are  auto- 
matical, 

1st.  Tlie  system  of  Wheeler  &  "Wilson,  invented  by  two  brothers,  James 
and  Henry  House,  all  the  mechanism  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  case  placed 
underneath  the  work  table,  and  moved,  like  all  sewing  machines,  pitlier 
by  the  treadle  or  steam.  The  machine  on  exliibition  operates  with  won- 
derful Rtpidity;  the  needles  mo\'ing  backwards  and  forwards  alon^-  the 
button  hole  until  the  work  is  completed.  Under  the  eyes  of  the  jdiy  it 
made  three  button  holes,  on  heavy  winter  cloth,  in  the  sliort  space  of  24 
seconds.  Its  advantages  over  many  other  machines  consist  iu  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  turning  or  moving  the  clotli  along  by  hand.  It  makes 
button  holes  of  everj'  siae  and  form;  and  by  sui  ingenimis  arrangement 
can  l>e  adapted  to  sewing  tents,  sacks,  and,  in  a  word,  all  work  which 
requires  the  solid  and  uniform  stit-diing  of  two  straight  or  ciu^ed  boixlers. 

The  sewHid  system  is  that  exldbitetl  by  the  "Union  Button  Hole  and 
Embroidery  Companj,"  Hoston.  In  this  machine  the  upper  or  superior 
needles  move  vertically,  while  the  lower  mechanism  makes  tlie  button 
hole  stitch.  Tlie  system  is  the  inverse  of  Wheeler  &  Wilson's;  the  cloth 
or  material  moving  and  tnridng,  and  the  nee<lle  operating  in  a  fixed 
place.  The  cloth  is  attached  upon  a  turning  plate  which,  first,  by  a  ree- 
tjlinear,  then  rotary,  niid,  h\st]y,  another  rectilinear  movement,  biinga  all 
the  iKirts  of  the  button  liolc  ujiiler  the  vertical  needle.  It  is  a  very  inge- 
nious machine,  and  iiiiikt-.s  i-xreHcnt  button  holes  of  aU  sizes.  Tlie  only 
liiconveni<'iices  which  have  been  spoken  of  respecting  it  are,  that  it  is 
heavy  and  complicatetl,  and  requires  the  cloth  or  garment  to  be  tumeil 
and  put  in  movement  diu-ing  the  work. 

The  mixed  machmes  are  (nilinary  sewing  machines  which,  by  a  change 
of  ciTtain  pieces,  or  by  certain  transmissi<nis,  can  be  transtonued  into 
button  hole  machines.    There  ai-e  thx-ee  systems  under  this  class: 

1st.  Wlieeler  &  Wilaon'M,  which  is  also  due  to  tlie  invention  of  Messrs. 
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Hoiise,  coiisistinf^  in  replacing  the  platform  of  the  onliiiai-y  sewiag 
machine  by  a  particular  plate,  which  has  a  double  movement  of  oscilla- 
tion aud  translation.  The  oscillating  movement,  combined  with  the 
action  of  the  upper  ueedle,  serves  to  form  the  button  hole  stitch,  while 
the  translatory  movement  advances  the  work  under  the  same  needle. 
The  button  holes  thus  obtained  are  made  fast  at  the  two  ends,  and  are 
siiniliir  to  tlioae  made  in  linen  drajjery.  With  this  system  buttons  may 
b<^  secured  on  garments,  not,  however,  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  giiar- 
antce  much  economy  of  hand  labor. 

2d,  The  system  of  Bertram  &  Fanton  applied,  and  applicable  exclu- 
sively, to  tlie  sewing  machiaes  of  Wheeler  &  Wilson.  The  plate  or 
button  hole  guide  undergoes  the  same  movements  before  mentioned,  but 
by  different  transmissions. 

3d.  The  system  of  the  "American  Button  Hole  Company,"  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  machine  exhibited  by  this  company  is  so  made  that  it  can 
be  used  eitlier  ±br  ordinary  sewing  or  for  button  hole  making.  This 
machine  makes  veiy  good  button  holes  for  the  use  of  tailors,  &e.,  hut 
cannot  be  employed  m  linen  drapery. 

For  various  improvements  and  modifications  of  sewing  machines  we 
may  notice  among  the  exhibit<>rs  the  names  of  the  Florence  Sewing 
Machine  Comiiany,  New  York;  the  Brueu  Mamifactnring  Company,  New 
York;  the  Weed  Sewing  Machine;  the  Continental  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; the  Bartlett  Sewing  Machine  Company,  and  the  Empire  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  of  New  York;  as  also  J.  8.  Folsom,  Massachusetts. 

Special  machines  for  shoemaking  are  contribitted  by  two  houses :  The 
Howe  Machine  Company,  which  has  obtained  a  silver  medal  for  its 
macliiues,  and  tlie  house  of  A.  B.  Howe,  New  York,  to  which  the  jurj- 
decreed  a  bronze  metlal.  These  machines,  in  the  constniction  of  which 
the  Howe  type  is  the  most  genersdly  adopted,  are  used  for  all  kinds  of 
sewing  on  leather. 

In  comparing  the  execution  of  the  sewing  machines  exhibited  at  tlie 
Champ  de  Mars,  one  is  particnlarly  impressed  with  the  superior  Anish 
and  the  uniform  accuracy  of  every  part  of  the  American  machhiee.  Tliis 
is  due  to  two  causes : 

lst<.  To  the  immense  imi>etns  which  has  been  given  to  the  manufacture 
of  sewing  machines  in  the  United  States, 

2d.  To  the  system  of  manufacture  there  observed.  Every  piece  is 
separately  made  by  machinery,  so  that  any  two  complete  nuu;hines  of 
the  same  calibre  are  strictly  identical  in  size  and  form  in  almost  every 
particular,  and  the  ijieces  of  one  accord  perfectly  with  those  of  the  other- 
Statistics  of  the  progressive  march  of  this  industry  would  be  interest- 
ing ;  unfortunately,  however,  the  committee  is  not  in  possession  of  any- 
thing like  complete  dociunents  on  the  subject.  The  following  table,  show- 
ing tlie  number  of  machines  made  by  only  one  establishment,  may  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  industry  in  America. 
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The  house  of  Messi-s.  Wbeeler  &  Wilson  lia\e  iHiinnfiKrtnred  sewiiig 
ma^liiues  as  tollowa : 


Years. 

Machines. 

v.... 

Machines. 

Years. 

Machiaoa. 

799 

956 

1,171 

2,210 
4,5ai 

7,978 
81,306 
25,102 
18,556 
28,202 

29,778 
40.  063 
39,]  57 

z 

18(i5 

' 

Ai]  the  machines  aeiit  from  the  TJnited  States  possess  iiKlisputatile 
merits,  and  establish  the  fact  that  the  eountiy  is  still  fat  in  aih'tince  of 
Bni-oiK)  in  the  conatiiiction  and  improvement  of  these  great  labor-saving 
inventions. 


Ajiebican  Saw  Company,  S.  W,  Putnam,  secretary,  2  Jacob  street, 

New  York. — Emerson's  patent  saw. 
Davenpoet,  H.,  New  York. — Ai'mstrony's  dovetailing  machine. 
Fexs  &  Fblber,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. — W.  Zimmermann's  mortising  and 

slotting  machine. 
Granier,  Emile. — ^Dovetailing  machine 
Miller,  W.  P.,  San  Francisco,  California. — Adjustable  teeth  for  saws. 

It  is  undoubtedly  trae  that  there  is  no  one  tool  used  in  the  mechanical 
arts  of  more  practical  utility  than  the  circular  saw.  Notwithstanding 
their  high  cost  and  the  daily  expense  incurred  in  keeping  them  in  order, 
they  are  used  almost  without  Uinit. 

Formerly  all  saws  were  made  by  forming  solid  teeth  on  the  periphery 
of  the  plate.  Teeth  thus  made  do  good  work,  but  are  liable  to  be,  and 
frequently  are,  broken  off.  There  is  no  means  of  restoring  iiliem  when 
broken,  except  by  reducing  all  the  other  teeth  to  the  same  radius. 

A  circular  saw,  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  presents  a  cutting  eilge  more 
tlian  seven  and  arhalf  tfeet  in  extent.  To  reduce  the  saw  one-eighth  of 
an  inch,  and  relieve  the  teeth  tlie  same  as  before,  necessitates  the  filing 
away  of  a  strip  of  steel  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width,  by  the  thickness 
of  the  plate,  and  seven  feet  and  ten  inches  in  length,  and  by  such  opt^ration 
the  saw  will  be  reduced  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  <lianieter.  Each  filing  of 
a  solid  tooth  saw  is  attended  with  a  like  con-espondiug  expenditure  of 
labor  and  files. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  several  plans  for  attaching  teeth  to  saw 
plates  hare  been  deviseil  and  put  in  use,  but  with  little  or  no  success, 
for  tlie  following  reasons:  First,  all  insertable  teeth  heretofore  used 
require  a  thicker  plate  to  support  them  than  do  the  solid  teeth.  And, 
secondly,  wliat  is  saved  in  labor  and  files  by  the  use  of  insertable  teeth 
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is  absorbed  in  their  purcbase.  For  the  above,  and  other  reasons  iuei- 
dental  therewitb,  insertable  teeth  are  not  much  used  except  in  connec- 
tion with  large  saws,  and  it  is  asserted  by  practical  saw  makers,  and  not 
!i  tew  mill  men  and  sawyers,  that  there  is  no  economy  in  the  use  of 
iiisei'tatilc  teeth  as  heretofore  made  and  applied, 

Jlillcr's  saw  teeth  are  annular  disks  with  a  portion  cut  out  so  as  to 
make  a  cutting  edge  or  poiut  to  the  tooth.  Tlie  teeth  thus  have  the  sliax>e 
of  a  flattened  ring  with  a  portion  removed.  They  are  inserted  in  circular 
openings,  or  sockets,  made  in  the  periphery  of  the  saw.  Tills  circular 
socket  iillows  tlie  teeth  to  be  timied  outward  or  backwai-d  within  the 
outer  edge  of  the  saw  plate. 

Among  the  mauy  advantages  claimed  for  these  teeth  above  all  others 
the  following  may  be  cited:  They  are  stronger  even  tiian  solid  teetJi 
formed  on  the  plate;  there  is  more  room  for  the  chips;  the  saws  require 
less  iTOwer,  and  will  make  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  more  of  inch  boards 
from  a  log  tlian  csvn  be  made  by  other  insertalde  teeth  saws ;  the  tcetli 
are  self  at^jiisting;  being  round,  they  may  be  turned  in  a  lathe  iind  be 
easily  duplicated ;  they  can  be  quickly  inserted;  they  cannot  be  thrown 
out  of  their  sockets,  and,  finally,  they  will  last  longer  and  thus  accom- 
plish more  work  than  other  tbrms. 
KoGEKS  C.  B.,  &  Co.,  ITorwich,  Connecticut, — Wood  working  macliines. 

Gold  medal. 
Whitney,  Baxteb,  D.,  Wiudieudon,  Miisaaclinsetts.— Wood  workmg 

machines.     Silver  medal, 
WiNSLOW,  J,  B,,  110  East  Twenty-ninth  street,  New  York. — Serpentine 

wood  moulding  machine.    Honorable  mention. 
WiNSOBjH.,  Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — ^Iilodel of  amachine  for  sawing 

ti«iT)er  for  ships, 
Wright  &  Smith,  Newsu'k,  New  Jersey, — Seroll  sawing  machine. 


Dbgesee  &  Weilee,  111  Fulton  street,  New  York. — Printing  [)res.ses. 

Bronze  medal. 
Forms  may  be  corrected  on  this  press  without  being  removed.    It  can 
be  w(nked  by  the  foot  or  by  st«am  power.    From  l,fl<)0  to  2,50((  imines- 
sions  can  be  taken  from  this  x>ress  in  an  hour,  according  to  tJie  capa- 
bility of  the  workman. 
G-AiiouPB,  NiOHOLSOX  &  WoouisUKT,  Bostou,  Massiichusetts. — Paper 

collar  machinerj-. 
McLaughlin,  K.,  Boston,  Massachusetts, — ^Morse's  improved  bed  plate 

for  paper  making  machinery. 
Savebt,  J.  E.,  Syracuse,  New  York. — Composing  machine.    Bronze  iricdal. 
Wbloh,  Patrick,  356  East  Foiu'th  street,  New  York, — Imprii\-cd  lower 

case  tor  compositors. 
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Smith,  H.,  Salem,  Massaiclmaetts. — Spring  power  miicliinea. 
Van  Dbnbtjrgh,  &.,  24  Vesey  street,  New  York. — Emery  -wheels. 
Welch,  Pateiok,  356  East  Fourth  street,  New  York. — Machine  for 
dressing  printing  types,     frold  medal. 

CLA.8S  61.— CAREIA.OES.  WAGONS,  AND  WHR  EL  WEIGHTS'  WOEK. 
Elanchaed,  a.  v.,  &  Co.,  Palmer,  Massachusetts. — Bent  wood. 
Hall,  James,   &   Son,  Boston,  Masssichnsetts. — ^Xop  huggy;     Silver 

medal. 
EuoKER,  Major  General,  Washington,  D.  C. — United  States  army  wagon, 

harness,  &c. 
ScHUTTLEE,  P.,  Ohicago,  Illinois. — Lumber  wagon. 

This  wagon  is  capable  of  bearing  a  load  of  4,000  ponnds,  Tlie  box 
may  be  removed  and  a  rack  placed  upon  the  wagon  that  will  hold  a  large 
load  of  hay  or  straw.  Loads  of  timber  or  lumber  caji  be  drawn  witliont 
box  or  rack.  It  is  furnished  with  a  spring  seat,  which  is  moveable,  and 
can  be  placed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  driver.  The  ends  of  the 
box  may  be  removed  when  desired,  and,  lastly,  the  wood  of  the  wagon  is 
of  the  very  best  seasoned  and  most  dui-able  material. 
SuoTT,  J.,  Ocala,  Florida. — Caniage  wheel. 
Stephenson,  John,  &  Co.,  47  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York'. — 

Street  railway  carriaga  Honorable  mention. 
Tliis  beantiftil  and  highly  finished  vehicle,  intendetl  for  India,  has  the 
wheels  placed  underneath,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  bear  with  ea«e  and 
safety  a  very  great  weight.  The  carriage,  which  is  fitted  up  in  rich  style 
with  exquisitely  painted  panels,  is  capable  of  containing  from  30  to  40 
persons. 
Wood  Brothees,  59ti  Broadway,  New  York. — rhueton  and  buggy. 

Silver  medal. 

CLASS  fi2.— 3IAENESS  WORK  AND   SADDLERY. 
Smith,  T.  S.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — New  system  of  bit. 
Stattman,  C,  Natchez,  Mississippi. — Ladies'  saddles. 
Wellmann,  C.,  032  Broadway,  New  York, — Ladies'  saddles;  geiitio- 
men's  saddles.    Honorable  mention. 

GLASS  63.— MATERIALS  FOE  RAILROADS  AND   CARS. 

Cebajibu,  W.  G.,  15  Piatt  street.  New  York. — Kaitroad  brake  and  ven- 
tilator. 

Eastman,  Z.,  United  States  consnl  at  Bristol,  England. — Model  of  street 
railway  and  carriage  track. 

Fairbanks,  E.  &  T.,  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vemiout. — Railroad  scalf. 
Bronze  meilal.    See  a  notice,  also,  in  Class  51. 
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Foster,  A.,  50  Jolin  street.  New  York. — Graham's  locomotive  spring 

balance. 
Hall,  T.  S.,  Stamford,  Connecticut. — Electric  switch  alarm. 

This  mvention  is  intended  to  remedy  the  mischief  which  too  frequently 
occurs  on  railways  in  consequence  of  the  misplacemeut  of  a  switch.  It 
has  an.  alarm  and  a  si^ial,  and  is  worked  hy  electricity.  When  the 
switch  is  on  the  juaiii  line  the  electric  current  is  broken,  but  if  displaced 
the  circuit  is  complete  and  an  alarm  is  given  hy  the  vibration  of  a  hammer 
agauist  a  gong.  In  addition  to  this  the  lines  are  connected  with  a  mag- 
net, which  operates  a  red  and  white  signal,  as  the  switch  is  right  or 
wrong,  displaying  in  the  night  time  ared  or  white  light.  Both  the  alarm 
and  the  signal  operate  at  the  same  rime  by  the  movement  of  the  switch, 
thus  affording  a  double  security  by  an  alarm  for  the  switch  tender  and  a 
signal  for  the  engineer. 
Myers,  G.,  Upi>er  Sandusky,  Ohio.— Railroad  journal  boxes  of  "silicated 

coppei'." 
Star  Metal  Company,  E.  E.  Childs,  president,  Ne\v  York. — Stiir  metal 

railroad  joiumal  boxes. 
The  Geaht  Looomotivb  Works,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. — bi  the  Annex, 

Park.  Locomotive  and  tender,  the  "America."  Gold  medal. 
Tlie  weight  of  tlie  engine,  in  running  order,  is  27^  tons,  of  the  tender, 
when  empty,  9  tons,  or  18  tons  when  loaded.  The  engine  frame  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  American  Iron,  and  is  Ught  and  strong.  The  tnick  of 
the  engine  is  simply  used  to  guide  it,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  the 
small  amount  of  overhanging  weight.  The  driving  wheels  bear  the  main 
weight  of  the  engine,  and,  by  means  of  equalizing  levei-s,  distribute  it 
equally  upon  eacli  wheel,  giving  the  entire  adhesive  power  of  the  engine. 
The  side  valves  are  what  are  termed  roller  valves;  the  boiler  is  com- 
posed of  5-lCth  iron,  and  is  double  riveted.  The  usual  load  for  this  class 
of  engine  is  200  tons  at  a  speed  of  40  to  50  miles  an  hour.  An  engine 
built  by  the  Grant  works  and  sunilar  to  the  "America,"  has  drawn  400 
tons  at  a  speed  of  25  mUes  per  hour  diu'ing  the  last  14  months  without 
as  yet  requiilug  repair.  All  the  various  operations  required  in  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  engine  can  be  carried  on  in  the  apartment  of  the  engineer 
and  iiremau;  and  the  engine,  even  if  running  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  per 
minute,  can  be  reversed,  the  reversing  brake  being  capable  of  being 
managed  by  a  child.  A  signal  bell  communicates  with  the  conductor 
as  usual  in  American  railways,  and  a  powerfid  reflecting  light  is 
phiced  in  front  of  the  engine,  and  can  be  seen,  it  is  said,  at  five  miles 
distaiica  Tlie  wheels  of  the  engine  are  of  cast-iron  and  hoUow,  and  its 
grate  bars  are  composed  of  holliiw  iron  tiibcs  through  wliiijh  the  water 
passes. 
Warner,  H.  W.,  Greenfield,  Miissaclnisctts. — Cast-iron  railroad  rail 

I'.hair. 
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CLASS  64.— APPARATUS  AND  METHODS  OF  TELEGRAPHING. 
Caton,  J.  T>.,  Ottawa,  Illinois. — Pocket  field  telegraph  aiipiiratiia. 

Tliis  instrmnent  coiiaiats  of  a  paii-  of  helices,  each  two  iiielies  long  aud 
three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  incaaed  in  a  thin  cylinder  of  hard  mhber. 
They  are  wound  witli  No.  3G  insulated  copper  wii-e.  The  aruiatnre  is  1| 
inch  long,  ^  inch  thick,  and  J  inch  wide.  Tlie  sounding  lever,  of  brass, 
is  IJ  inch  long,  is  placed  horizontally,  from  the  centi'e  of  which  drops  a 
peri)endicular  arm  to  which  the  annatnre  is  attached.  The  fi-ee  end  of 
the  sounding  lever  plays  between  the  milled  heEids  of  two  set  screws,  the 
upper  of  which  iis  inserted  ui  the  lower.  This  connects  with  a  branched 
an\'il,  the  two  legs  of  which  rest  upon  a  brass  sounding  board,  If  inches 
diameter,  which  is  concave  beneath  and  is  attached  with  three  screws  to 
tlie  bottom  of  the  ease,  a  diminutive  adjusting  si)rmg,  ictuitcd  hy  a 
milled  headed  adjusting  post  with  milled  headed  (onnectin^  screwu. 
At  tlie  opposite  end  of  tlie  magnet  is  a  key  of  veiy  thin  tempwed  hia-is, 
J  inch  wide  and  1£  inch  long,  mth  ivory  finger  piece,  connecting  points 
of  platinum,  and  a  current  breaker  with  ivory  handle  This  completes 
tbe  mechanical  contiivances,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  m  a  hiid  nibber 
case,  with  a  cover  like  a  snutt'  box. 

The  external  dimensions  when  shut  are,  length  5  iaches,  breadth  2J 
inches,  height  IJ  incli.  The  ends  of  the  box  are  semi-circular.  The 
Gam  stands  uiion  foui'  bras»  legs,  f  inch  diameter  and  g  uich  long.  Entire 
weight  104  ounces. 

Here  are  all  tlie  iiLStnuuents  necessaiy  for  a  complete  telegraph  office 
where  the  operator  receives  by  sound,  which  is  now  almost  universally 
the  case  in  this  country.  No  local  circuit  is  required,  but  it  is  operated 
on  the  main  circuit.  The  report  is  as  clear,  distinct,  and  audible  as  that 
of  an  ordinary  sounder  actuated  by  a  local  circnit  It  is  designed  tbr 
use  in  the  field  or  out  of  doors.  A  telegrapher  will  attach  it  to  the  main 
line  anj'whei'e  in  the  coTuiti-y  in  five  minutes,  when  he  can  send  and 
receive  messages  with  tlie  same  feicillty  and  accuracy  that  he  can  in  a 
regidar  telegiaph  office.  I>iirhig  the  war  Mr.  Caton  supjilied  the  govem- 
mentwitha  large  number  of  these  instiiiments,  but  was  xuiable  to  fill  all  of 
the  orders  of  GJeueral  Stager,  who  had  charge  of  the  goveniuieiit  tele- 
graph department.  Nearly  all  telegra])h  sujierintendents  ai'(^  siipx>lie(l 
with  them,  as  well  as  very  many  ojierators,  who  never  travel  without 
tliem.  Their  inv^uable  services  in  case  of  railroad  accidents  may  be 
readily  appreciated,  and  at  the  "West  tliey  are  in  constant  use.  An 
account  of  tlieir  ser\"ices  thus  rendered  each  year  would  fill  a  volume, 
and  really  no  train  should  ever  move  -nitlMrat  one  to  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent oi)erator.  These  instmments  are  only  made  at  Ott-awa,  Illinois, 
■under  the  superintendence  of  that  accomplished  mechanic,  Mr.  liobert 
Heming. 

COSTON,  Mrs.  M.  J.,Washington,  D.  C. — Coston's  telegraphic  night  signals. 
Fabsieb,  M.  G.,  Boston,  Massachixsetts. — Thermo-electi'ic  hatterj'. 
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FiELB,  Otbtts  W.,  Ti-ie  Anqlo-Ameeican  Company,  New  York.— 

Transatlantic  telegraph.    Uraiid  prize. 
Htighes,  Datid  E.,  New  York. — Printing  telegrapli.    Orand  prize. 
Morse,  S.  E.  and  G-.  L.,  Harrison,  Few  Jersey. — Model  of  a  new  mode  of 

laying  and  raising  submarine  cables. 
Wajjd,  a.  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Combination  of  colors  for 

signals, 

CLASS   65.~CIVIL   ENGINEEEING,  PUBLIC   WOBKS,  AND  ARCHITECTUEE. 
Bacon,  S.  T.,  1010  Washington  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.— TJoor 

fastener. 
Bacon,  S.  T.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Challenge  lock. 
Bankeu  &  Carpenter,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Paints,  for  biuldings. 
Belcher  Brothers,  St.  Loxiis,  Missouri, — Plan  of  an  artesian  weU  at 

St.  Louis. 
Board  op  Public  Worxs  of  Chicago,  A.  W.  Tinkham,  secretary, 

Chicago,  Illinois. — Drawing  of  a  tunnel  constructed  under  Lake 

Michigan.    Silver  medal. 
Bradstrbet,  J.  B.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Eubber  mouldings  and 

weather  sti'ips. 
Chapin  &  Wells,  Chicago,  Illinois. — ^Model  of  swing  bridge.    Silver 

medal. 
Dana,  J.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Faeed  or  pressed  brick. 
Day,  H.  H.,  23  Command  street,  New  York. — Model  of  a  systeni  of  canals 

without  locks,  for  steamers,  &c. 
Derbom,  a.,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. — Model  trestle  bridge. 
DoDDS,  Macneale  &  Urban,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Bank  locks. 
Gregg,  Isaac,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Brick-making  machine,  in 

operation,  to  be  seen  in  the  Annex  of  the  Exhibition,  Nos,  100  and 

102,  Avenue  Suffren.     Silver  medal. 
Herring,  Parrel  &  Sherman,  New  York. — Eire  and  burglar-proof 

safes.    Bronze  medal. 
HuSTiN,  A.,  Bristol,  Massachusetts.— Miti-e  box,  ivith  scale. 
Johnson,  J.,  Saco,  Maine. — Dredging  and  excavating  machinti. 
Johnson's  Eotahy  Lock  Company,  18  John  street,  Sew  York. — V.  G. 

Johnson's  rotary  locks. 
Johnson,  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, — Bank  lock. 
La  Mothe,  J.  B.,  5  Wall  street.  New  York. — Model  of  a  house  witli 

tube  frame. 
Louisville  Cement  and  Waterpower  Company,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky.— Cement. 
Milwaukee  Brick  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. — Building  bricks, 
Morris,  Taskbe  &  Co.,  Philadelphia^  Pennsylvania. — Steam-coils,  pipes,- 

&c. 
Newmann,  H.  J.,  Aiidover,  Massachusetts. — American  woods  painted 

in  oil  and  distemper. 
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Nicholson,  S.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — ^Model  of  wootlea  pavement. 

Pbase,  C.  F.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Spring-halance  curtain  fixture. 

Robinson,  E,,  &  Son,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Metallic  roofing. 

Smith,  H.,  255  Kast  Thirtieth  street,  New  York. — Window  blind  and 
shutter  festeiiers. 

Vandeebuegh,  U.  E.,  24  Vesey  street,  New  York, — Artificial  budding- 
blocks. 

Washbuen,  B.  D.,  Boston,  Massaeliusetts. — Kingman's  paint  roofing. 
Exhibited  in  Mr,  Bacon's  bakery  in  the  Park. 

Wbbstbe,  W.,  Eochester,  New  York, — Plans  of  parks. 

Weston  &  Putnam,  Boston,  Masaachneetts. — Graining,  in  iiiiitiition  of 
American  woods. 

Yaxe  and  WmN  Mamupactueing  Comfamt,  Sherbune  Palls,  Massa- 
chusetts.— Locks.     Silver  medal, 

CLASS  66.— NAVIGATION,  LtFE-BOATS,  YACHTS,  AND  PLEASURE  BOATS. 
Beckwith,  E,  p..  New  London,  Connecticut. — ^Model  of  a  fishing  smack, 
Beown  &  Level,  Wall  street.  New  York. — Tackle  for  disengagiug  ship's 

boats.  Bronze  medal. 
This  api)axatus  has  been  adopted  upon  many  vessels  and  steamer  lines 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  simple,  reliable,  cheap,  and  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  boats  without  change  of  rig.  By  its  aid,  one  man,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  a  loatled  boat,  can  detach  it  instantaneously  from  the 
ship,  even  while  it  is  under  full  speed. 
Daboll,  0.  L,,  New  London,  Connecticut^ — Fog  whistle.    In  the  Annex, 

f  ai'fc.     Sliver  medaf. 
DtTPFT,  J.,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. — Sectional  model  of  iron-clail  ship 

containing  various  improvements, 
Hudson,  Captain  J.  M. — ^The  ship  "  Hed,  White  and  Blue." 

This  little  vessel,  constructed  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  New  Yoik,  which 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  two  darbig  men.  Captain  Hudson  and 
Captain  Fitch,  was,  by  si)ecial  i)ermi8sion  of  the  Emi>eror,  installed  in 
the  Park.  It  was  rigged  as  a  three-master,  2G  feet  long,  6  feet  beam,  and 
registered  2  tons  28  cwt. 

Lepblly,  N,  I>.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — ^New  construction  of  rudder. 
Manley,  W.  K.,  New  York. — ^Model  of  a  paddle  wheel  for  steamers,  with 

vertical  floats. 
Page,  E.  W.,  69  West  street,  New  York. — Oars.    Honorable  mention. 
Peeby,  E.  F.,  New  York. — Life-saving  raft. 
Pbatt,  H.  D.  J.,  Washington,  I).  C. — Model  of  a  propelling  apparatus 

attached  to  a  small  metalUo  vessel. 
The  propelling  screw  in  this  apparatus  is  i)laced  under  the  keeL 
Keed,  J.,  San  Pi-aneisco,  California. — Model  of  a  life  boat. 
IlEiM,  W.  O.,  Springfield,  Ohio, — Hydrostatic  scale. 
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BoLLE,  H.,  Boston,  Massacliusetts. — Model  of  a  i>ropo]liiig  apparatus 
for  steamships. 

Vandkusen,  J.  B.,  374  Seventh  street,  New  York Model  of  the  Ameri- 
can yaebt  "Fleetwiiig."     Bronze  medal. 

GROUP  VII. 

FOOD,    FRESn    Oli    I'EESERVED,   IN  VARIOUS   STAGI-'S   OF 
PliEPAKATIOK 


The  cereal  jiroductious  of  the  United  States  on  exhibition  were  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  give  one  an  iideqtiate  idea  of  tbe  great  grain-gj'Owlug 
capabilities  of  the  conntry.  A  resolution  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  in  Jajiuary,  18(i7,  inatrncted  the  Commissioner  of  Agiioulture 
"  to  collect  itiid  iii'c|);irc,  so  far  as  prstcticable,  and  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  snitiiblu.sitri'iliK-iisof  the  cereal productionsof  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  i«r  t'x.liibition  at  the  Paris  ExiKisitiou." 

It  \v;is  natuiiilly  expected  that  such  a  proposed  exhibition  of  the  flnest 
Kiinipli's  of  the  bent  varieties  of  wheat,  com,  and  other  cei-eals,  would 
eoLiintaitd  tli(;  aibniration  of  Europe,  as  it  would  assuredly  arouse  the 
l»ride  of  all  Americans. 

Notwitlistanding  tlie  commendable  activity  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  the  short  time  authorized  for  making  the  collection,  and 
the  multitude  of  unforseeu  difficulties  which  presented  themselves,  iire- 
vented  the  assembling  of  such  an  imposing  variety  of  cereals  as  was 
desired  and  originally  intended. 

Agbiculturb,  Dbpaetment  of,  Washington,  D.  C. — Products  from  the 
followuig  States :  Wheat  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Virginia, 
Micliigau,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Waslungton,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan  winter  wheat  j  wheat  from  Buyer  valley,  Maine, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska ;  barley  from 
Maryland  and  Connecticut;  cotton  seeds  from  Georgia;  wheat  from 
North  Carolina,  Minnesota,  Texas,  Kansas,  Massachusette,  and 
Georgia;  oats  from  Baltimore  county,  Maryland ;  peas  from  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Vermont ;  beans  from  New  York  and  Maine.  Bronze 
medal. 
Babillon,  IIinchman  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan. — Indian  coru  meal, 

white  and  yellow. 
CALivoitNiA,  State  of. — Cereals.     Silver  medal. 

The  cxliibitiou  of  cereals  of  California  production  was  made  by  Mr. 
Ciini]>bcll,  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Peters,  of  Stockton,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  of 
Oakland.     Tlie  two  former  exhibited  samples  of  remarkably  fine  wheat. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  the  State,  as  above. 
Campbeli,,  J.  W.  H.,  San  Francisco,  California.— Cereals. 
A  large  sack,  about  two  bushels,  of  California  "  high  mixed  white 
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wheat,"  weighing  about  120  pouuds.     This  wheat  attracted  miiijh  atten- 
tion and  Avas  greatly  desired  for  seed  hy  agricnlturiBts.    Agreeably  to 
the  directions  of  the  exhibitor,  it  was  donated,  at  the  close  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Cakpentbr,  William  S.,  Harrison,  New  York. — Indian  corn  in  the  ear. 

Bronze  medal. 
G-LBH  OOVB  Starch  Manxipactueing  Co.,  W.  Duryea,  secretary,  106 

Fulton  street,  New  York. — "  Maizena,"  a  preparation  of  Indian  com 

for  puddings,  cnstards,  &c.  Silver  medal. 
Maizena  is  made  from  tlie  Indian  com  grown  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
It  is  remarkable  as  well  for  its  nutritive  qualities  as  for  the  many  dif- 
ferent and  useful  ways  in  which  it  may  be  employed.  The  exports  of 
this  article  to  Australia  are  said  to  amount  $60,000  annually,  while 
England  demands  as  much  more,  and  on  the  continent  it  is  rapidly 
coming  into  favor  as  an  article  for  table  use.  Large  quantities  are  also 
shipped  to  Japan  and  other  portions  of  tiie  world.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  exi>ortation  of  maizena  now  amounts  to  $400,000  a  year,  while  in  the 
United  States  perhaps  even  more  is  consumed.  Three  articles  are  manu- 
factured from  the  corn:  1st,  the  fine  ilour  called  maizena.;  2d,  corn 
starch;  3d,  a  starch  made  from  the  refuse,  and  employed  for  laundry 
purposes. 

Illinois,  State  of. — Cereals,  grain  in  tlie  ear,  and  flour.    Bronze  medal. 
Iowa,  State  op, — Cereals  and  flour.    Honorable  mention. 
Kansas,  State  of. — Cereals  and  flour.    Bronze  medal. 
M:nnbsota,  State  of. — Cereals.    Honorable  mention, 
MissouEi,  State  of. — Com,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  com  in  the  ear. 
Ohio,  State  of. — Cereals.    Bronze  medal, 
PEEKiNa,  D.  L.,  Oakland,  California^ — A  collection  of  seeds  of  cereals 

and  vegetables  grown  in  California,  120  varieties  in  all,  classifled 

and  labelled,  and  packed  in  glass. 
Donated  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition  to  the  Imperial  8o<Aet4  de  Aecli- 
maiation.    This  collection  was  accompanied  by  a  photograph  showing  . 
the  variety  of  vegetables  grown  in  California. 
Peters,  J.  D.,  San  Joaquin  eoimty,  California. — Specimens  of  wheat 

grown  in  California. 
Samoky,  H.,  Gentilly,  Louisiana, — ^Pecan  nuts. 

TJequhart,  J.  M.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana Samples  of  rie^. 

WARnEU,  J,  A.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Samples  of  various  kinds  of  Indian 

cflru. 
Western  Virginia,  State  op. — Cereals, 
Wisconsin,  State  of. — Cereals  and  flour.    Bronze  medal. 

CLASS  63— BREAD  AND  PASTRY. 
Bacon,  S,  T,,  1010  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. — Crackers;  bread 
and  cakes;  Berated  bread,  Dauglish's  system.    Establishment  in  the 
Park,     See  a  notice  under  Class  50. 
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CLASS  CO.— FATTY  SUBSTANCES  USED  AS  FOOD,  MILK  AKD  EGGS. 
CLASS  70.— MEAT  AND  FISH. 

BOBBEN,  Gail,  36  Eliziibetli  street,  New  York.— Extract  of  beef.  Hon- 
orable mention. 

Beay  &  Hayes,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Preserved  lobster.  Ilonorable 
mention, 

Cape,  Culver  &  Co.,  New  York.— Manhattan  liame.    Silver  medal. 

GuLBBKTSON,  Blaik  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. — Packed  beef,  pork,  and 
lard.     Silver  medal. 

DUFFiBLD,  Charles,  Chicago,  Illinois.— Salt  cured,  and  smoked  hams. 
Silver  medal. 

Portland  PACKisa  Company,  Portland,  Maine. — ^Preserved  oysters 
and  lobsters.    Honorable  mention. 

TOWNSEND  Brothers,  79  Water  street,  New  York.— Canned  oysters. 
Honorable  mention. 

CLASS  7L— VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS. 

MoTT,  E.  C,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Siimyle  of  fll^,  i>owdered  sassa- 
fras root;  gnmbo  powder  tor  soups. 

Oneida  Coitmunity,  J.  A.  Noyes,  agent,  Oneida,  New  York, — Preserved 
tl'uits.     Honorable  mention. 

Portland  Packing  Company,  Portland,  Maine. — Preserved  vegetables. 

Squire,  John  .T.,  New  London,  Connecticut. — Preserved  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.   Bronze  medal. 

ToWNSEND  Brothers,  79  Water  street,  New  York. — Canned  fniits. 


Avery,  T>.  1).,  Petite  Aiiso,  Lonisiana. — Cru.slied  rock  salt.  Honorable 
mention. 

DAVmsoN,  John,  St.  Bernard  Parish,  Louisiana. — Eeflned  yellow  sugar. 
Honorable  mention. 

Gekmania  Sugar  Company,  Chatsworth,  Illinois, — Beet  sugar. 

Iowa,  State  of. — Sorghum  syrup  and  sugar. 

Johnson,  Bradish,  Louisiana, — Sugar.    BTOuze  medal. 

Laueence,  B.,  Lonisiana. — Sujipir,     Silver  medal. 

Lopez,  D.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Chocolate. 

Peck,  O,  E,,  Vermont. — Maple  sugar. 

Sabatier,  G.,  Plaquemines  Paiish,  Louisiana. — Sugar.  Honorable  men- 
tion. 

Stanford,  W.  L.,  Plaquemine  parish,  Louisiana.— Cl!)rifle<l  sugar. 

Thompson,  A.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Samples  of  powdered  and 
cnishe<l  sugar,  and  golden  sjnip, 

Townsend  Brothers,  79  Water  street.  New  York.— Canned  fndts. 

WALTE:\rEYER,  JACOB,  Baltimore,  Maryland.— l*i-eser\-ed  fruits,  Hon- 
oi'able  mention. 
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Walter  Bakee  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. — Cocoa  aud  choco- 
late.    SUver  medal. 

Williams,  C.  C,  314  Dean  street,  New  York. — Hermetically  sealed  tiiut 
ill  eynip.    Honorable  mention, 

Wisconsin,  State  op. — Sorghum  syrup  and  sugar. 

CLASS  73.— FERMENTED  DRINKS. 

American  Wini:  (jOjipany,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. — Wines.  Hcinoralile 
mention. 

Anderson,  W.  P.  &  J,  P.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Lonfjworth's  sparkling  and 
still  Catawba,  Catawba  brandy,  red  wine  from  Norton  seedlings. 
Honoi-able  mention. 

Bacon,  S.  T.,  &  D.  Jay  Bkotvnb,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Sorghnm 
brandy,  and  brandy  made  from  American  winea  and  wild  grapes. 

Bottler,  Charles,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Dry  and  sparkling  wines.  Hon- 
orable mention. 

Bbeioi,  F.  C,  Waterloo,  New  York. — Wines  and  brandies. 

BuENA  Vista  Vimictjltural  Society,  San  Praneiseo,  California, — 
Sparkling  Sonoma  wine. 
Two  ca^es  of  quart  bottles,  sample,  of  the  wine  put  up  by  this  soeietj'  at 

its  establisluiient  in  Sonoma  valley.    This  wine  was  much  liked  by  Uie 

committees  and  extierts,  and  received  the  diploma  of  honorable  mention. 

The  company  commenced  operations  in  1803,  aud  hi  1866  they  put  up 

40,000  bottles,  and  in  1807, 90,000  bottles.    The  California  grape  is  used. 

Honorable  mention. 

CozzENS,  Fredbbic  L.,  73  WaiTen  street,  New  York. — ^Wines  and  liqiiorw, 

Dows,  Guild,  Clark  &  Van  Winkle,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — 
American  bar  and  restaurant.  Besteurant  gallery. 

Griffith,  W.  M.,  North  East,  Pennsyh-ania. — American  red  and  while 
wines;  brandies  made  fi^m  wine  and  lees. 

Heloian,  a.,  202  Broadway,  New  York. — Sparkling  Catawba,  made 
fi'oin  gi'apes  growing  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hl'S3IAnh,  G.,  Heniunin,  Missouri. — Wines. 

Illinois,  State  op. — Wines. 

Keller,  M.,  Bising  Sun  and  Los  Angeles  \Hneyards,  Ci(lJforiii;i. — Cali- 
fornia wines,  brandy  and  bitters. 

KoHL!']];.  &  Fiti"*HLiN"<i,  San  Francisco,  California. — Wines.  Wliite  and 
I'cd  wines  iinidui'i'd  from  the  Caiifomia  graiw  at  the  vineyai'ds,  Los 
Angeles,  Calitoriiia. 

Lb  Franc,  C.  H.,  New  Alumden,  California. — E«d  and  white  wines. 
Four  cases,  of  12  bottles  each,  of  wine  made  by  Mr.  Le  Franc  at  his  vine- 

yai-ds  seven  miles  .soutli  of  San  Jose,  upon  the  road  to  New  Almaden. 

Leick,  G.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — AVines. 

METAYiii,  P.,  Jefferson  parish,  LoiiisiaiiM.— -Kmn. 
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Plbasant  Vai^ley  WmB  Comi'Any,  0.  D.  Cbamplin,  secretary,  nam- 
moiidsport,  New  York. — Sparkling  wines  and  brardy.  Honorable 
mention. 

EowLBY,  J.  &  S.,  Ha  stings- on -the-Hudson,  New  York. — Hastings  wine. 

St.  Louis  Park  of  Fruits,  St.  Lonis,  Missomi. — Catawba  -^vine. 

Sansrvain  Brothers,  Los  Angeles,  California. — Wines, 
Eetl  and  white,  of  several  vintages,  made  from  grapes  grown  in  tlieir 

vineyards  in  Los  Angeles  conntj'. 

Smith,  McPhbrson  &  Donald,  West  Eighteenth  street,  New  York. — 
Pale  ale,  porter,  and  brown  stout.    Bronze  medal. 

Sylvester,  E.  W.,  Lyons,  New  York. — Wine  made  from  the  Aiiiuri<;au 
Oporto  grape. 

TTjSDEBHiLL,  E.  T.,  Clinton  HaU,  7  Astor  Pla«e,  New  York. — Wines. 

Were,  M.,  &  Son,  Cineianati,  Ohio. — Dry  and  sparkling  wines.  Hon- 
orable mention. 

CLASS  74  TO  89. 
(No  exhibitors.) 


ARTICLES  EXHIBITED  WITH  THE  SPECIAL  OBJECT  OF 
LMPKOVING  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MOEAL  CONDITION 
OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

CLASS  89. -MATERIALS  FOR,  AND  METHODS  OF,  TEACHING  CHILDREN. 
Howe,  S.  G.,  Director  of  the  Perkins,  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 
Mas8iicbusett«.  — Books  and  ai>paratu8  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
Silver  medal. 
Illinois,  State  of. — Specimen  of  a  western  primary  school  and  school 
fuiiiiture. 

The  Uuit*)d  States  school  house  was  intended  to  be  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  the  numerous  free  primary  schools  which  ai'e  ere<rted  in 
the  couutiy  districts  of  Dlinois.  It  was  about  32  by  50  feet,  with  an 
entrance  porch,  and  a  plaee  for  hanging  up  hats  and  bonnets,  and  could 
accommodate  50  pupils.  Tliis  modest  structure  attracted  great  attention 
from  those  interested  in  popular  education,  and  it  was  specially  noticed 
by  M.  H.  Ferte,  lat«  chief  of  primary  Instruction  in  Paris,  in  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Manuel  General  de  I'lnstruction  Primaire,  from  which  the 
following  descriptive  extra«t  is  translated:  "Let  us  enter  this  modest 
structuie  of  which  we  have  spoken.  We  find  a  large  room,  which  at  first 
appears  like  all  those  built  for  educational  puriioses;  but  let  us  exam- 
ine tlie  details  attentively,  and  we  soon  notice  the  excellent  conditions 
under  which  it  is  established.  First,  the  ceiling  is  twelve  feet  above  a 
good  floor — very  necessary  in  a  pla€e  where  many  children  arc  to  be 
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gathered.  In  the  second  place,  the  ventilation  is  perfectly  provided  for 
by  means  of  saah  windows  upon  each  side  and  at  the  ends,  which  we 
designate  In  Prance  as  'guillotine;'  but  however  they  maybe  called, 
theae  windows  have  the  immense  advantage  over  ours  that  they  give 
ventilation  at  pleasure,  from  the  top  or  bottom,  as  may  be  found  desirable. 
Besides,  they  allow  a  free  circulation,  which,  among  us,  is  prevented  by 
our  poor  system  of  windows,  opening  inside,  and  which  take  off  for  this 
reason  nearly  two  feet  of  passage  room.  Let  us  add  that  with  the 
American  windows  the  breaking  of  glass  is  made  less  frequent,  and  that 
the  drafta  protluced  with  ours  by  the  windows  opening  in  the  middle,  by 
their  arrangement  are  easily  avoided.  If,  after  the  windows,  we  exam- 
ine the  desks  for  the  teachers  and  pupils,  we  find  them  very  much 
preferable  to  tliose  in  use  in  France.  While  we  have  long  tables  accom- 
panied by  long  benches  for  accommodating  ten  or  twelve  pupils,  who 
crowd,  elbow,  and  hinder  each  other;  in  this  American  school  we  find 
the  desks  or  tables  neatly  arranged  for  either  one  or  two  scholars,  with 
a  seat  having  a  support  for  the  back  of  the  pupil.  The  teachers  who 
read  this  will  understand  at  once  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Does  a  scholar  need  to  leave  his  seat,  he  can  do  so  without  dis- 
turbing his  neighbor,  or  without  being  obliged,  to  the  great  ih'triment 
of  discipline,  to  pass  before  seven  or  eight  of  his  fellow  stiidents,  who 
never  fail  to  make  good  such  an  occasion  for  mischie£  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  have  these  American  desks  introduced  in  our  schools. 
The  discipline  would  be  benefited  by  it,  the  children  could  prosecute 
theic  studies  without  disturbance,  and  be  very  much  more  comfortable. 
We  wish  the  same  for  the  introduction  of  the  inkstand  with  which  each 
table  is  provideiL  The  calculators,  geometrical  figures,  globes,  charts, 
and  otlier  school  apparatus  resemble  much  those  in  our  best  schools. 
Among  the  books  we  have  examined  we  find  many  deserving  of  high 
commendation.  We  notice  improved  methods  of  teaching  penmanship , 
exceUeut  and  simple  spelling,  reading  and  drawing  books,  quite  superior 
in  every  respect,  and  also  conveniences  for  cleaning  blackboards,  carry- 
ing books,  and  methods  of  object  tea,ching,  quite  unknown  with  us.  The 
desks,  maps,  globes,  books,  and  school  apparatus  exhibited  we  find  were 
contributed  by  the  Messrs.  Sherwood  and  A.  H.  Andrews,  two  large  and 
enterprising  dealers  in  these  articles  in  Chicago,  the  pruicipal  city  of 
Uliiiois  and  the  northwest." 
Missouri,  State  of,  J.  L.  Butler,  agent. — Collection  of  books,  papers, 

phot*>gr.ipbs,  maps,  &c.,  illustrating  the  resources  of  the  State  of 

Missouri.     (In  the  Illinois  cottage.) 

CLASS  90.— LIBRARJES  AND  APPARATUS  USED  IN  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
ADULTS  AT  HOME,  IN  THE  WORKSHOP,  OR  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  COL- 
LEGES. 

(So  exhibitors.) 
21  u  E 
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CLASS  9!,— FURNITURE,  CLOTHING,  AND  FOOD  FROM  ALL  SOURCES,  RE- 
MARKABLE FOR  USEFUL  QUALITIES  COMBINED  WITH  CHEAPNESS. 
(No  exhibitors.) 


(H"o  exhibitors.) 

CLASS  D3.— EXAMPLES  OF  DWELLINGS  CHARACTERIZED  BY  CHEAPNESS. 
COMBINED  WITH  THE  CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  HEALTH  AHD 
COMFORT. 

Flint  &  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Sectional  builiiing,  containing 

M.  Bacon's  bakerj'  establishment. 
Gottheil,  Edwakd,  New  Orleans,  Lotiisiana. — Portable  cottage  build- 
ing, made  of  Louisiana  woods. 
Illinois,  State  of. — Specimen  of  a  western  farmer's  Louse.     Silver 
medal. 

In  the  section  of  the  Park  assigned  to  the  United  States  tie  State  of 
Uliuois  esliibited  the  ■western  farmer's  home,  or  "American  cottage."  It 
was  constructed  by  Colonel  Lyman  Bridges,  of  Chicago,  from  plans  fur- 
nished by  O.  L.  Wheelock,  esq.,  architect,  of  that  city,  and  was  forwarded 
in  sections  by  railway  to  New  York,  aud  was  installed  among  other  types 
of  residences  and  palaces  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

The  object  was  to  show  the  kind  of  dwelling  much  used  in  the  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  United  States — a  dwelling  which,  while  combining 
beauty  and  comfort,  is  within  the  reach  of  all  prudent  and  industrious 
persons.  It  was  intended  also  to  make  known  the  fact  that  the  farming 
population  of  the  United  States  may,  and  do  very  generally,  own  a  sim- 
ilar or  comfortable  home,  and  that  the  laws  give  them  liberal  protection 
in  the  ownership. 

The  building  did  not  confonn  to  any  special  order  of  architecture. 
The  plan  was  such  that  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  gxovmd  floor  could  he 
first  constructed  and  occupied  as  a  temporary  home  by  a  new  settler  at 
an  exi>en8e  of  not  over  $300,  and  so  that  the  other  rooms  and  the  spacious 
haU  could  l)e  added  after  at  the  convenience  of  the  owner.  It  was  con- 
structed of  Wisconsin  aud  Michigan  pine  lumber,  in  part  generously 
contributed  by  two  compaiues,  represented  by  Hon.  W.  B.  Ogden,  and 
hy  Messrs.  Wood  &  Lawrence.  The  capacity  of  the  house  was  sufficient 
for  a  family  of  six  or  eight  persons,  it  having  three  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  and  five  chambers  on  the  second  floor. 

The  cottage  occupied  a  conspicuous  and  favorable  position  in  the  Park, 
and  a  low  ten'ace  around  it  was  adorned  with  shrubs.  It  became  a 
centre  of  attraction  also  by  the  distribution  of  documents  and  informa- 
tion there  relating  to  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  United  States. 
The  walls  were  lined  with  maps  and  photographic  views  of  prominent 
places,  and  many  statistical  works  relating  to  the  productions  and  agri- 
culture and  geology  of  the  country  were  ranged  upon  the  shelves  of  one 
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of  the  rooms.    Infonmition  of  this  nature  was  eagerly  sought  by,  and 
was  freely  given  to,  thousands  of  European  visitors. 

This  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  the  United  St^ites  section 
■was  secured  through  the  exertions  of  James  H.  JSoweu,of  Chicago,  United 
States  commissioner. 


INTERNATIONAT,   EXHIBITIOX   OF  WEIGHTS,    MEASUREES 
A>'D  COLSB. 

IN  THE  PAVILLION  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  GARDEN. 

The  United  States  Trbasuet  Department,  Wasliington,  D.  C, — 

Weights,'  me.asure8  and  coins,  (in  tlie  central  pa\illion,)  s<;ales,  (in 
tlie  Palace.) 

INTEENATIO]!TAL  SANITAKY  DEPAltTMEKT. 

Collection  of  objects  from  the  United  States  made  by  Dr.  T.  W.  E\-:in8. 
(See  iilso  classes  11  and  38.} 

The  United  States  Sahitart  Cojohssion. — Material  used  in  the  late 
war.     Grand  prize. 

During  the  terrible  civil  war  which  desolated  tlie  United  States  for 
four  long  and  bloody  years,  public  feeling  was  forcibly  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  devising  effective  means  for  mitigating  the  sufferings  and 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  armies.  Laudable  and  philan- 
thropic efforts  were  set  on  foot  for  the  realization  of  tliat  noble  purpose. 
Ail  parts  of  the  country  were  interested  in  tlie  construction  of  apparatus, 
and  the  assembling  of  material  which  should  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  the  desired  end,  and  render  the  scenes  and  sufferings  of  the  battle 
field  less  terrible.  As  a  natural  eonaeijuence  of  these  efforts  the  United 
States  sanitary  societies  and  commission  sprung  into  existence  and  ren- 
dered uicalculable  services  to  the  nation. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation  of  the  great 
good  accomplished  by  the  sanitary  and  relief  societies  of  the  United 
States.  They  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world,as  organizations 
based  upon  acts  and  impulses  of  the  noblest  philanthropy  ever  conceived 
by  humanity. 

The  happy  influence  of  these  institutions  has  been  felt  in  the  Old 
World,  and  relief  societies,  animated  with  the  same  noble  and  generous 
feelings,  have  been  establislied  in  Europe  upon  the  exact  model  of  those 
existing  in  America,  aud  have  also  rendered  immense  services  during  the 
late  wars. 

Many  of  the  objects,  apparatus,  and  inventions  used  by  the  United 
States  sanitary  societies  were  collected  together  after  much  eft'ort,  and 
exhibited  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission. 
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To  meutioii  in  detail  tlie  many  very  useftil  objects  composing  this  col- 
lection would  fill  of  itself  a  considerable  volume,  only  brief  notices  of  some 
of  the  leading  articles  wiU  therefore  be  given. 
Under  tlie  bead  of  Ambulances  of  Transport,  may  be  noticed : 
1.  The Howaid ambulance;  madefromplausfiimislnidbyDr.Benjamin 
Howard,  of  Kew  York.  It  is  a  Ugbt,  two-horse,  four-wheeled  carriage, 
designed  to  etuTy  four  persons  besides  the  driver,  two  recumbent  and  two 
sitting,  or  eight  persons  sitting.  The  body  of  the  ambulance  is  mounted 
on  elliptic  spring's,  and  the  stretcher  mattresses  are  lumished  witli  infe- 
rior and  lateral  counterpoise  springs,  which  modify  or  altogether  prevent 
concussions,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  satety  and  comfort  of  the 
patients  tmnsiwrted.  There,  is  also  connected  with  it  a  special  mechani- 
cal coutrivance— a  "sling" — for  the  suspensiou  of  wounded  limbs  when 


2.  An  ambulance  liiiown  as  the  Wheeling  ambulance,  improved  by 
T.  Morris  Perot,  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  a  light,  two-horse,  foui- 
wheeled  vehicle,  intended  to  convey  four  persons  besides  the  driver,  two 
recuiubeut,  two  sitting,  or  eight  persons  sitting.  Perot's  improvement 
ooiisists  in  the  employment  of  springs  of  caoutchouc.  It  is  claimed  that 
tbis  inipn)\t!inent  secures  for  the  carriage  an  easy  and  agreeable  move- 
ment, ami  an  aimost  entire  abseTiee  of  concussion,  even  over  tlie  rough- 
est n>ad8.  Aside  from  Perot^s  improvement,  the  ambulance  is  similai'  in 
its  constniction  t«  those  which,  under  the  same  uame,  were  extensively 
used  by  the  United  States  government  duriug  the  late  war, 

3.  An  ambulance  made  by  G.  Brainard,  Boston.  This  ambulance  is 
intended  to  cany  six  jKsrsons  besides  the  driver,  four  recumbent,  two 
sitting,  or  eight  persons  sitting.  The  body  is  mounted  on  "  platform 
springs;"  the  mattresses  and  seats  are  arranged  on  what  is  known  as 
the  "Bucker  itlau,"  the  back  of  the  seats  being  hinged  on  the  top,  so  as, 
when  oixiued  inward,  and  locked,  to  form  an  upper  tier  of  mattresses. 
The  ambulance  on  exhibition  was  employed  during  the  war  in  the  hos- 
pital service  for  several  months. 

4.  An  ambulance,  one  of  30  of  similar  constniction,  given  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  to  as  many  fire  companies  of  that  city,  and  employed 
in  the  late  war  in  conveying  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  across  the  city 
from  station  to  station.  Not  less  tlian  3,000  soldiers  were  thus  trans- 
ported in  this  ambulance. 

5.  A  model  of  a  railway  ambidance,  or  hospital  car,  ma<ie  by  Messrs. 
CLunmiugs  &  Sous,  Jersey  City,  from  plans  fiimislied  by  Dr.  Ehsha 
Harris,  of  New  York.  This  model  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  hospital  ears 
employed  during  the  war  liy  the  United  States  Sanitary  Conuuission,  on 
tlie  railway  between  Wasbington  and  New  York,  as  well  as  on  several 
other  militaiy  railways  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  The  model, 
constructed  on  a  scale  of  one-tburth,  shows  ui  detail  every  tiling — couches, 
dispensiuy,  wine  closet,  water  closet,  systems  of  ventilation  and  heating, 
&e.,  employed  in  the  constniction  and  equipment  of  the  sanitaiy  com- 
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mission  cars,  while  at  the  same  time  externally  it  perfectly  represent* 
the  construction  of  an  ordinary  American  passenger  car.  To  it  ie  attached 
a  patent  safety  hreak,  as  well  as  a  set  of  self-acting  ventilators,  furnished 
by  W.  Creamer,  of  New  York, 

The  Evans  ambulance,  constructed  at  Paris  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans, 
was  made  with  ttie  view  of  uniting  a  possible  capacity  for  four  persons 
recumbent,  with  lightness,  easiness  of  movement,  facility  of  loading  and 
iiiiloading,  and  simplicity.  It  was  not  iinished  until  tlie  last  of  August, 
so  late  as  to  be  even  hors  de  concours  in  the  competition  for  the  special 
prizes  offered  for  the  best  ambulance  by  the  SoeietS  de  Secours  avx 
BleHsm.  Nevertheless,  such  were  its  merite  that  the  jury  of  the  society 
saw  fit  to  award  to  it  a  second  prize  of  500  francs,  accompanied  with  an 
expression  of  regret  that  they  were  unable,  in  consequence  of  the  fixed 
condition  of  the  concours,  to  award  it  the  flrat  prize. 

Tliis  ambulance  can  eairy  ten  persons  seated,  besides  the  driver  and 
one  or  two  attendants,  or  four  lying  down  and  two  seated,  besides  the 
driver  and  attendants,  as  in  the  first-named  instance.  The  seats  can  be 
used  each  as  a  mattress  upon  the  floor  of  the  wagon,  the  iron  wheels  with 
which  they  are  furnished  resting,  when  in  position,  upon  springs  beneath 
the  floor,  the  object  being  to  place  these  supplementary  springs  out  of 
the  way,  and  where  when  once  flxed  they  wonld  be  secured  against  acci- 
dents. For  the  upper  tier  four  rings  of  caoutchouc  are  attached  in  front 
and  rear  to  the  sides  of  the  wagon,  two  feet  nine  inches  from  the  floor, 
two  rings  to  an  upright  in  the  centre  of  the  wagon,  immediately  behind 
the  seat  of  the  driver,  and  two  rings  to  a  hook  which  may  be  dropped 
from  the  rear  centre.  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  so  very  simple  as 
scarcely  to  be  ol)ser\'edi  unless  special  attention  is  directed  to  it,  two 
ordhiary  French,  English,  or  American  stretchei-s  can  be  suspended 
whenever  necessary,  and  two  additional  wounded  transported  in  the  most 
comfortable  manner.  This  ambulance,  weighing  about  1,300  pounds,  is 
slightly  heavier  than  the  other  American  ambidances.  The  forward 
wheels  turn  readily  under  the  body  of  the  wagon ;  the  top  is  covered  with 
enamelled  cloth,  and  folding  seats  are  placed  at  the  rear  end,  outside,  tor 
one  or  two  attendants.  It  is  furnished  with  a  double  tank  for  ice  and 
water,  and  a  box  for  a  few  necesssary  supplies.  Two  stretchers  are  car- 
ried overhead  inside  and  a  supplementary  one  outside. 

AJvmULANCES    OP  SUPPLY. 

1 .  A  medicine  wagon,  known  as  Autenreith's,  the  fixtures  having  be<'n 
famished  by  G.  Autenreitli,  of  New  York.  The  wagon  is  intended  to 
carry  for  field  service  a  full  complement  of  the  medicines  authorized  by 
the  "supply  table"  of  the  medical  bureau;  also  a  set  of  hand  litters,  as 
well  as  a  light,  compact  amputating  table.  Wagons  of  this  hind  were 
favorably  regarded  and  extensively  employed  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment during  the  war. 

2.  A  medicine  wagon,  known  as  Perot's,  constructed  by  T.  M.  Perot, 
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PUiladelpMa.  In  this  wagon  the  drawers  aiid  compartmenta  are  adapted 
to  carrying  medicines  in  bulk,  in  parcels,  and  in  bottles;  the  system  of 
packing  being  such  as  to  secure  the  latter  against  fracture,  in  certain 
uistances  by  the  employment  of  springs,  in  others  by  the  employment 
of  columns  of  compressible  air,  obtained  by  a  simple  device.  A  set  of 
hand  Utters  is  carried,  as  also  a  strong  amputating  table. 

3.  An  ambulance  kitchen,  invented  by  Mr.  Pinner,  of  New  York.  The 
special  purpose  of  this  kitchen  is  to  furnish  soldiers,  partienlarly  the  sick 
and  wounded,  while  on  the  march,  or  on  the  battle  field,  with  hot  cottfee, 
soup,  and  cooked  food  of  various  kinds.  Wliile  possessing  all  tlie  neces- 
sary apparatus  of  a  well  organized  kitchen,  it  can  be  nsed  with  great 
advantage  at  all  temporary  encampments  and  hospital  stations,  and  is  so 
made  and  furnished  as  to  be  used,  if  needed,  as  an  ambulance  of  trans- 
port. 

i.  A  cofl'ee  wagon,  invented  by  J.  Dunton,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
wagon  exhibited  designs  to  furnish  the  soldier  on  the  inarch  and  on  the 
field  of  battle  with  hot  coftee  and  tea,  was  one  of  several  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  Christian  Comndssion  during  the  last  months  of 
the  war,  furnishing  hot  coffee  and  tea  to  the  wounded  of  both  aritiies. 

HOSPITAL  TENTS. 

Several  square  tents  are  exhibited,  similar  to  those  generally  used  by 
the  United  St*ites  army. 

Tlie  hospital  tent,  called  the  "  umbrella  tent,"  made  by  William  Eich- 
ardson,  Philadelphia,  is  claimed  to  occupy  less  space  when  packed,  to  be 
more  readily  unpacked  and  erected,  and  when  erecteii  to  be  more  con- 
venient and  seeitte,  than  either  the  square  wall  or  Sibley's  tent,  which 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  with  most  favor. 

An  officers'  "lunbrella  tent,"  made  by  IS.  Walton,  St.  Louis,  is  also  ex- 
hibited, and  claims  to  possess  the  same  advantages  as  the  one  already 
mentioned.  Its  height  is  11  feet,  diameter  at  base  13J  feet,  form  octa- 
goiiid.  It  is  supported  by  a  telescopic  centre  pole,  slender  T-ii-ou  rafters, 
aud  eight  light  wooden  props. 

In  this  collection  api>ear  a  number  of  horse  and  hand  litters  on  im- 
proved principles;  pack  saddles,  old  and  new  pattern;  models,  plans  and 
lithographic  views  of  various  hospitals ;  a  great  variety  of  beds,  stools, 
tables,  mess  chests,  mess  kits,  surgical  instruments  aud  apparatus,  in- 
valid beds,  mess  panniers,  hospital  and  field  knapsacks,  splints,  Ira^ture 
and  amimtating  apparatus,  artificial  limbs,  clothing  used  by  the  com- 
mission, food  of  all  kinds,  liquors,  &e.,  bandages,  comfort*,  cotton  bat- 
ting, crutches,  and,  in  a  word,  everything  necessary  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  sick  and  wotuided  soldier. 

Under  the  head  of  material,  historical  and  co-ordinate,  are  exhibited  a 
number  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  documents  relating  to  the  sanit^iry 
work,  &c.,  &c. 

A  grand  prize  was  awarded  by  the  international  jurj",  which  was  hauded 
over  to  the  United  States  Sanitai'y  Commission. 
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LIST  OF  AWARDS 

BY  THE  INTEENATIONAl.  JURIBS  TO  EXniBITOl^S  AND 
OTHERS,  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  PARIS  UNI- 
VEItSAL  EXPOSITION  OF  1867. 

For  convenience  of  reference  this  list  of  awards  has  been  alphabet- 
ically arranged.  In  the  French  official  catalogue '  the  names  are  not 
placed  in  alphabetical  order. 

Each  medal  issued  was  accompanied  by  a  framed  diploma,  which  certi- 
fied that  a  medal  had  been  awarded.  When  two  or  more  awards  of 
medals  were  made  to  one  person  or  association  the  number  of  diplomas 
issued  corresponded  with  the  number  of  awards,  but  only  one  medal 
was  issued,  and  this  medal  was  always  of  the  highest  denomination 
decreed  to  the  exhibitor.  No  medals  were  issued  with  the  diplomas  of 
Honorable  Mention. 

NEW  ORDER  OP  RECOMPENSES. 

For  persons,  esfdbliahmmts,  or  localities,  which,  by  orgamzatioiis  or  special 
insUtutiom,  liave  developed  harmmiy  among  co-operators,  and  produced, 

m  em  eminent  degree,  tlie  material,  moral,  and  intelleetnaZ  well-being  of  the 
workmen. 

Agbicultueal  Society  op  Vtnelajid,  Charles  K.  Landis,  New  Jer- 
sey.— An  Honorable  mention,  unaccompanied  by  a  medal. 

Chapin,  William  C,  Lawrence,  Mass. — Grand  Prize,  a  Gold  Medal  of 
the  value  of  1,000  francs,  and  9,000  francs  in  gold. 

ARTISTS'  MEDAL. 

CnuECH,  F.  E.,  New  York  city.— The  ^\rtists' Medal,  with  500  francs  in 
gold. — Landscape  paintings  in  oU. 

GRAND  PEI2ES. 

Field,  Cyetjs  W.,  and  Anglo-American  Transatlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany.— Transatlantic  cable. 

Hughes,  David  E.,  New  York. — Printing  telegraph. 

MoCoBMiCK,  C.  H.,  Chicago,  Ulinois. — ^Reaping  machines.     See,  also, 
Gold  Medal. 
By  a  decree  of  tlie  Emperor,  Mr.  McCormick  was  created  Chevalier  of 

the  Impeiial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 

eiiD^.s  par  le  Jury  IiitBrnatiODal.    f^vo,   Paris  : 
ImpEriael. 
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United  States  SanitaeyCommission. — ^Ambulances, materials, instm- 
mciits,  &c.,  for  the  relief  of  tlie  wounded,  used  in  the  late  war.  See, 
also,  Honorable  Mention. 

G(>LD  MEI>AL.  WITH  WORK  OF  ART. 

Wood,  Waltee  A.,  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York. — Mowing  machines. 
See,  also,  Gold  MedaL 
By  a  decree  of  the  Bmi>eror,  Mr,  Wood  was  created  Chevalier  of  the 

Imiierial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 

GOLD  MEDALS. 

Chickeeesg  &  Son,  New  York  and  Boston. — Pianos. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Emperor,  Mr.  0.  F.  Chickering  was  created  Chev- 
alier of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 

Corliss  Steam  Engine  Company,  Proindence,  Rhode  Island. — The 
Corliss  engine. 

Fire-arm  Manufacturing  Industry  op  the  United  States, — 
Fire-arms. 

Grant  Locomotive  Works,  Paterson,  N.  J. — Locomott-i'^e  and  tender. 

Howe,  Elias,  Jr. — "  Promoter  of  the  sewing  machine." 
By  a  decree  of  tlie  Emperor,  Mr.  Howe  was  created  Chevalier  of  the 

Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 

McCoEMiCK,  0.  H.,  Chicago,  Hlinois. — Reaping  and  mowing  machines. 
According  to  the  rule  of  the  Imperial  Commission  this  medal  is 

absorhed  in  the  Grand  Prize. 

Meyer,  Victor,  Parish  of  Concordia,  Louisiana. — Short  staple  cotton. 

EoGEES,  C.  B.,&  Co.,  Norwich,  Connecticntv — ^Wood-working  machines. 

Sellers,  William,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. — ^Machine  tools. 

Stbinway  &  SON,^  New  York  city. — Pianos. 

Tragee,  Louis,  Blackhawk  Point,  Louisiana, — Short  staple  cotton. 

Walbridgb,  Wells  I).,  New  York  city. — Gijld  and  silver  ores  from 
Idaho. 

Welch,  Patrick,  New  York  city. — Type-dressing  machine. 

Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manupactueing  Co.,  New  York  city. — Sewing 
and  biitton-hole  machines. 

White,  Samuel  S.,  Philadelphia, — Artificial  teeth,and  dentists'  instru- 
ments and  furniture. 

Whitney,  J,  P.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Silver  ores  from  Colorado, 

Wood,  Walter  A.,  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York, — Reaping  trnd  mowing 
machines. 

'  By  the  adoption  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  names  iu  tbis  list,  already  es- 
plftined,  the  name  of  the  firm  of  Steinway  and  Sons  is  here  made  to  follow  that  of  Cliii'.kering 
&,  Sans,  but  in  the  French  official  catalogue  of  awards  the  sequence  is  the  reverse. 
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According  to  the  rule  of  tlie  Imperial  Commissiou  this  medal  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  first  accompanied  with  a  work  of  art. 

SILVER  MEDALS. 

Alauajia,  State  of. — Short  staple  cotton.    See  Honorable  Mention. 

American  Button-hole  Company,  Philadelphia* — Sewing  and  button- 
hole macliines. 

Baeeb,  Waltbe,  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. — Chocolates. 

Babh^es,  Surgeon  General  J.  K.,  United  States  army,  Washington, — 
Surgical  instruments,  hospital  apparatus,  &e, 

Bembnt  &  DouGHBETY,  Philadelphia. — Machine  tools. 

Bergner,  Theodore,  Phila^lelphia. — Co-operator — engineer  of  Messrs. 
William  Sellers  &  Co. 

BiDWBLL,  J.  C,  Pittsbiu'g,  Pennsylvania, — Comstock's  rotary  spader. 

BiGELow,  H.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Copper  and  minerals  from  Lake 
Superior. 

Blake,  William  P.,  San  Francisco,  Oalifomia. — California  minerals. 

Bond,  William,  &  Son,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Astronomical  clock 
and  chronograph. 

BE0^VK,  J.  E.,  &  Sharpe,  Providence,  Khode  Island. — Screw-cutting 
and  milling  machines. 

BuET,  Edwin  C,  New  York  city. — ^Machine  sewed  boots  and  shoes, 

California,  State  of, — Cereals, 

Cape,  Culver  &  Co,,  New  York  city. — Hams. 

Chapin  &  Wells,  Chicago,  Illinois. — Model  of  a  swing  bridge. 

Chicago  Board  of  Public  Woeks,  Chicago,  Illinois. — Design  of  the 
lake  tunnel. 

Clark  Theead  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey. — Cotton  yams. 

Collins  &  Co.,  New  York  city. — Steel  ploughs. 

Colt's  Patent  IYrb-arms  Mahupactuing  Company,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut.— Fire-arms. 

Cool,  Furguson  &  Co.,  Glen's  Falls,  New  York. — Barrel  machines. 

Crompton,  George,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. — Ixtom  for  cloths. 

Culbbrtson,  Blaib  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. — Salted  meats. 

Daboll,  C.  L.,  New  London,  Connecticut. — Fog-signal. 

D'Aligny,  H.  F.  Q. — Co-operator  in  the  orgaJiization  of  the  TJiiited 
States  section. 

Darling,  Beown  &  Sharpe,  Bangor,  Maine,  now  of  Providence,  Khode 
Island. — Steel  measures. 

Dblpit,  a.,  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Snuff. 

Dixon,  Joseph,  &  Co.,  Jersey  city.  New  Jersey. — Plumbago  crucibles. 

Douglas  Axe  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — 
Edge  tools. 

DuFPrELD,  Charles,  Chicago,  Illinois. — Hams. 

Fairbanks,  E.  &  T.,  &  Company,  St»  Jolmsbnry,  Vermont. — Scales. 
See,  also,  under  Bronze  Medals. 
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Florence  Serving  Machine  Cobo-any,  Sew  York  city. — Sewing  mn- 
cliines. 

Foubnier,  S.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Electric  clocks. 

G-LEN  Cove  Starch  Mamupacturincj  Company.— New  York  city.— 
"Maizena"  and  starch. 

GOTTHEiL,  Edward,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Co-operator,  services 
rendered  to  agriculture  in  Louisiana. 

Gregg,  Isaac,  Philadelphia. — ^Brick-making  machine.    See,  also,  lironze 
Medal. 

GuNTHBR,  C.  G.,  &  Sons,  New  York  city.. — Fnrs. 

Hall,  James,  &  Son,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Buggy. 

Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  G.,  Boston,  Maesachusetts. — "Works  for  the  blind. 

Howe  Machine  Company,  New  York  city. — Sewing  machines. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Cojipant,  Chicago,  Illinois. — Agricul- 
tural piXMlUCtS. 

Illinois,  State  of. — Collection  of  minerals ;  flmner's  house ;   school- 
house.     See,  also.  Bronze  Medal. 

Jackson,  Dr.  Charles  T.,  co-operator ^Discovery  of  emery. 

Lamb,  J.  W.,  Itochester,  New  York;  now  of  Aim  Arbor,  Michigan. — 
Knitting  machine. 

Lawrence,  E.,  Louisiatia. — Sugars. 

Mason  Ss  Hamlin,  New  York  and  Boston. — Cabinet  organs. 

Nevada,  State  of. — Silver  and  copper  ores. 

New  York  Mills,  New  York. — ^Muslins. 

Opper,  Morris,  New  York. — Loom  for  corsets. 

Park  Brothers  &  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. — Cast  steel  and 
edge  tools. 

Partridge  Fork  Works,  Leominster,  Massachusetts. — Steel  hayforks, 
rakes,  &c.     Set^,  also,  Bronze  Medal. 

Pease,  F.  S.,  Buffalo,  New,  York. — Petroleum  oUs.     See,  also,  Honor- 
able Mention. 

Perrt,  John  G.,  Kingston,  Ehode  Island. — Mowing  machine. 
Tills  prize  was  gained  in  the  field  trials  of  agricultural  macliines.     See, 

also.  Bronze  Medal. 

PiGNE,  Dr.  J.  B.,  San  Francisco,  California. — Minerals. 

Providence  Tool  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. — Peabody's 
patent  flre-anns. 

EiEMiNGTON,  E.,  &  Sons,  Ihon,  New  York. — Fire-arms. 

EuTHERFORD,  LEWIS  M.,  Now  YoTk  city. — Astronomical  photographs. 

SCHULTZ  &  Wakkbr,  New  York  city. — Mineral  water  apparatus. 

SCHUTTLER,  Peter,  Chicago,  Uliuois. — Wagon. 

Slater  Woollen  Mills,  Webster,  Massachusetts.— Woollen  fabrics. 

Smith    &  Wesson,   Springfield,  Massachusetts. — Fii'e-arms  and  car- 
tridges. 

SpehcbrBbpbatingEefle  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Spencer 
rifies. 
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Tapt,  John  B.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Emery  from  Chester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

TiBMANN,  George,  &  Co.,  New  York. — Surgical  instmuieiits. 

TOLLES,  11.  F.,  Cauastota,  New  Yorlt. — Mieroscoi>es. 

TircKEB,  HiEAM,  &  Company,  Boston. — Iron  ornaments,  imitation  of 
bronze. 

United  States  Government, — Specimen  of  frame  Louse  for  settlers. 

Wales,  William,  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey. — Optical  insttumeiits. 

WAED^rELL,  Gboegb  J.,  Butlaiid,  Vermont. — Stone-quarrying  machine. 

WASHiNCfTON  Mills,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — ^Woollen  fabrics.  See, 
also,  Honorable  Mention. 

Weed  Sewing  Machine  Company,  New  York  city. — Sewing  machines. 

Whitney,  Baxter  T>.,  Winchentlon,  Massachusetts. — Wood  working 
machines. 

Windsor  Manufacturing  Company,  Windsor,  Vermont. — Ball's  patent 
fire-anns. 

Wood  Brothers,  New  York  city. — Phaeton. 

Yale  &  Winn  Manupactueihg  Company,  Shelburne  Falls,  Massachu- 
setts.— Yale  locks. 

BKONZE  MEDALS. 

Abbey,  Charles,  &  Sons,  Philadeljiliia. — Dentists'  gold  foil. 

AjMEEiCAN  Lead  Pencil  Company,  New  York  city. — Lead  pencils. 

Appleton,  D.,  &  Company,  Hew  York. — Books. 

Baccock,  James  F.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Eosin  oil. 

Baltimore  and  Cuba  Smelting-  and  Mining  Company,  Baltimore, 
Marj'land. — Copper. 

Barlow,  Milton,  Richmond,  Kentucky. — Planetarium. 

Bartram  &  Fanton  Manufacturing  Company,  Daubui-y,  Connec- 
ticut.— Sewing  and  buttfln-hole  machines. 

Beer,  Sigismund,  New  York  city. — Stereoscopic  views. 

Belmont  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia. — Oils. 

Brigham,  E.  D.,  treasurer  Portage  Lake  Smelting  Works,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts.— Lake  Superior  copper. 

Brown  &  Level  Life-saving  Tackle  Company,  New  York  eity.— 
Disengaging  tackle  for  boats. 

Carpenter,  William  S.,  New  York  city. — Collection  of  coni. 

Carroll,  John  W.,  Lynchbui'g,  Virginia. — Smoking  tobacco. 

CuMMiNGS,  William,  &  Son,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. — Model  of  a 
hospital  ear. 

Day,  Austin  G.,  Seymour,  Connecticut. — ^Indelible  pencils  and  lead  pen- 
cils in  India-rubber  cases.     See,  also.  Honorable  Mention. 

Deeke  &  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois. — Steel  ploughs. 

Degenbr  &  Weiler,  New  York  city. — Printing  presses. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington Collection  of  cereals. 

Diss  Debar,  J.  H.,  Parkersburg,  West  VirgLnia. — Petroleum  oils. 
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Douglass  Manupactuetng  Company,  Kew  York  city. — Edge  tools. 

Douglas,  W.  &  B.,  MiiMletown,  Coniiectieiit.— Pumps. 

Fairbanks,  E.  &  T.,  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsliury,  Vermont.— Eailroa^l  scale. 

See,  also,  iinder  Silver  Metlals. 
Fairohild,  Lb  Egy  W.,  &  Co.,  Kew  York  city.— Gold  pens  and 

cases. 
Gbmundeb,  Gboegb,  ISew  York  city. — Stringed  instruments. 
GoDDAED,  C.  L.,  New  York  city. — Mestizo  burring  picker. 
GooDELL,  D.  H.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire. — Apple  parer. 
GOODENOUGH  HoESESHOB  COMPANY,  New  York  city. — Horseshoes. 

See,  also.  Honorable  Mention. 
Geegg,  Isaac,  Pliiladelphia. — Model  of  a  brick  machine.    See,  also. 

Silver  Medal. 
Hadley  Company,  Holyoke,  Massachnsetta. — Sewing  cotton. 
Haeeis,  1>.  L.,  Springfield,  MassachiLsetts. — Engine  lathe. 
Haupt,  Herman,  riiiladelphia. — Tunneling  machine. 
Herring,  Faeeel  &  Subeman,  New  York  city. — Fire  and  burglar  proof 

HoGLBN  &  Grapflin,  Daji:on,  Ohio. — Tobacco-cutting  machine. 

Hotchkiss,  H.  G.,  Lyon,  New  York. — Oils  of  pepi)erraint,  Sec. 

HoTCHKiss,  L.  B.,  Phelps,  New  York.- Oils  of  peppermint,  &c. 

Houghton,  H.  C,  &  Co.,  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. — 
Books. 

House,  Heney  A.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. — Co-operator  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Wlieeler  &  Wilson. 

House,  James  A.,  Bridgeport,  Connect!  cut.^Co-operator  in  the  ewtab- 
lishment  of  Wheeler  &  Wilson. 

Howe,  Amasa  B.,  New  York  city. — Sewing  machines. 

Howe  Scalb  Company,  Brandon,  Vennont. — Scales. 

Hudson,  E.  D.,  New  York  city.— Artifleial  limbs. 

HuMPHBBS,  John  C,  parish  of  Rapides,  Louisiana. — Short  staple  cot- 
ton. 

Illinois,  State  of. — Cereals  and  flours.    See  silver  mcd;!!.-;. 

Jbssup  &  Moorb,  Philadelphia. — Papers. 

Johnson,  A.  J.,  New  York  city. — Johnson's  Family  Atlas. 

Johnson,  Bradish,  Louisiana. — Sugars. 

Johnson  &;  Lund,  Pliiladelphia. — Artificial  teeth. 

Justice,  Philip  S.,  Philadelphia^ — Power  hammer. 

Kansas,  State  op Collection  of  cereals. 

LiLiENTHAi,  C.  H.,  New  York  city.~Snuff  and  tobacco. 

IjILIENTHAl,  Theodore,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Photographic  views. 

Louisiana,  State  op. — Portable  cottage. 

Lyon,  James  B.,  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. — Pressed  glassware. 

Merrtam,  G.  &  C,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. — Webster's  Ilhistrated 
Dictionary. 

Mission  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco,  California. — Woollen  fabrics. 
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Moody,  S.  N.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Shirts. 

MoEEis,  Tasker  &  Co.,  Pliiladelpliia. — ^Wringiug  macliiue. 

MUMPOED,  FosTEE  &  Co.,  Detroit,  MicMgan. — Boot-ti'ees,  lasts,  &c. 

MuEPHY's,  William  F.,  Sons,  Philadelphia. — Blank  books. 

Ohio,  Stai-e  op. — Collection  of  cereals. 

Olmstead,  L,  H.,  !SewYork. — TViction  clutch  piilley.  See,  also,  Honor- 
able Mention. 

Paetbidge  Poek  Woeks,  Leominster,  3Iass:tchnsetts. — Agrienltural 
hand  tools.     See,  also,  Silver  Medal. 

Pennsylvania,  State  of Anthracite  coal. 

Peeet,  John  G-.,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island. — Mowing  machine.  See,  also. 
Silver  Medal. 

Picicbeing  &  Davis,  Xew  York  city. — Engine  governors. 

Peatt  &  Wentwoeth,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Heating  appariitus. 

Randall,  Samuel  H.,  New  York  city, — ^Mica. 

EiEDBL,  G.  A.,  Philadelphia. — Automatic  boiler  feeder. 

liiCHAEDS,  JtiCHAUD,  Eaciiie,  Wisconsin. — Wool. 

Roots,  P.  M.  &  P.  H.,  Connersville,  Lidiana. — Eotary  blower. 

Roots,  John  B.,  New  York  city. — Steam  engine. 

Sachse,  p.,  &  Son,  Philadelphia- — Shirts. 

Saueazin,  J.  p..  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Tobacco. 

ScHEDLEE,  Joseph,  Hudson  city.  New  Jersey. — Ten-estrial  globes. 

SCHBEiBEB,  Louis,  New  York  city. — Brass  instraments. 

Secojibe  Mamufactueing  Cojipawy,  New  York  city. — Ribbon  hand 
stamps. 

Shaw,  Charles  A.,  Biddefoi-d,  Maine. — Knitting  machine. 

Shaw,  Phelandbb,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Hot-air  engine. 

Slatee,  Samuel,  &  Son,  Webster,  Massachusetts. — Cotton  fabrics. 

Smith,  McX'heeson  &  Donald,  New  York  city. — ^Ales  and  porter, 

SouTHEEH  Cotton-gin  Company,  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. — Cot- 
ton-gi  us. 

Squieb,  John  J.,  New  London,  Connecticut. — Preserved  fruits  and  vage- 
tables. 

Stuesbeeg,  H.,  New  York  city. — Beaver  cloths. 

Sweet,  John  E.,  Syracuse,  New  York. — Composing  machhie. 

Tambouey,  a.,  parish  of  St.  James,  Louisiiina. — Tobacco. 

Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York  city, — Silverware. 

Townsbnd,  Wisnee  H.,  New  York  city. — Oil-cloths. 

Union  Button-hole  and  Esibroideey  Company,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts.— Button-hole  machine. 

Van  Deusen,  J.  B.,  New  York  city.— Model  of  the  yacht  Pleetwing. 

Waeneb,  G.  p.,  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. — Malleable  iron  cast- 
ings. 

Watkins,  C.  E.,  San  Francisco,  Cahtbmia.— Photographs,  landseai)es. 

WiCKEESHAM  Nail  COMPANY,  Bostou,  Massachusetts. — Nail-cutting 
machine. 
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Williams,  Thomas  C,  &  Co.,  Danville,  Virginia. — Chewing  and  smok- 
ing tobacco. 
Wisconsin  State  AaEicuLTtjBAL  Society.— Agricultural  products. 
Wisconsin,  State  of. — Collection  of  mioerals. 
Wisconsin,  State  of.— Collection  of  cereals  and  flours. 
Wright,  R.  &  G.  A.,  Philadelphia. — Perfumery. 

HONORABLE  MESTIONS. 

Alabama.— Short  staple  cotton.    See  No.  30. 

Allen,  John,  &  Son,  New  York  city. — Artificial  teeth. 

American  Steam  Gauge  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Steam 

^uges. 
American  Wine  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. — Sparkling  wines. 
Andrews,  William  D.,  &  Brother,  New  York  city. — Oscillating  steam 

engine. 
Atbry,  U.  v.,  Petite  Anse,  Louisiana. — Rock  salt. 
Bacon,  S.  T,,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Cracker  machinery. 
Baiceb,  George  E.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. — Dough-kneading  m!«:liine. 
Bates,  R.,  Philadelphia. — Instruments  to  cure  stammering. 
Bell  Factory,  HuntsviUe,  Alabama — Cotton  fabrics. 
BUENA  Vista  Vinicultural  Society,  San  Francisco,  Caliibrnia. — 

Sparlding  Sonoma  \viiie. 
Borden,  Gail,  New  York  city. — Extract  of  beef. 
Bottler,  Charles,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Sparkling  Catawba  wine. 
Bourgeois,  E,,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Tobac(;o. 
Brandon  Kaolin  and  Paint  Company,  Brandon,  Vermont. — Speci- 
mens of  paints. 
Bray  &  Hayes,  Boston,  Massaclinsetts. — ^Preserved  lobster. 
Beoughton  &  Moore,  New  York  city. — Oilers,  cocks,  &c. 
Browne,  D.  Jay,  Eoxbnry,  Massachusetts. — Eimmelled  leather. 
ChipmjIN,  George  W,,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Csu'pet  lining. 
Clark  Stkam  and  Fire  Regulator  Company,  New  ^ork  city. — 

Steam  and  Are  regulator. 
Cohn,  M.,  New  York  city. — Criijoline. 
CozzENS,  Frederick  S.,  New  York  city. — Cigars. 
Dart,  Henry  C,  &  Co.,  New  York  city. — Rotary  steam  engine. 

Davidson,  George,  Washington Sextant. 

Davidson,  John,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Sugars. 

Day,  Austin  G.,  Seymour,  Connecticut. — Artificial  India  nibber.     See, 

also,  No.  lao. 
Duffy,  Joseph,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. — Designs  for  improvements  in 

iron-clad  vessels. 
DwiGHT,  George,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. — Steam  pump, 
EdsoN,  William,  Boston,  Massacliusetts. — Hygi-odeik. 
Elsberg,  Dr.  IjOUIS,  New  York  city. — Specimens  of  peat  fuel. 
Empire  Sewing  Machine  Company,  New  York  city. — Sewing  machines. 
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Fries,  Alexandre,  Ciucimiati,  Ohio. — Flavoring  extracts. 

Glass,  Pbtbr,  Bari:oii,  Wisconsin. — Mosaic  tables. 

GooDENOUGH  HoRSBSHOE  COMPANY,  New  York  city. — Horseshoes. 
See,  also,  Bronze  Medal. 

Gould,  J.  D.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Mica» 

Hbebing,  Silas  C,  New  York  city.— BuUard's  hay  tedder. 

Hicks  Engine  Company,  New  York  city. — Steam  engine. 

Hirsch,  Joseph,  Chicago,  Illinois. — Albumen,  glycerine,  &e. 

HOLLiDAY,  T.  &  C,  New  York  city. — Aniline  colore. 

Howard,  Dr.  Benjamin,  New  York  city, — Ambulance,  &c. 

Howell  &  Brother,  Philadelphia. — Wall  papers, 

Iowa,  State  op.— Collection  of  cereals. 

Jackson,  J.  H.,  New  York  city. — Minerals  and  fossils. 

Kaij)bnberg  &  Son,  New  York  city. — Meerschaum  pipes. 

KORN,  Chahles,  Wurtsboro',  New  York. — Calf-akin  leather. 

Lalahce  &  GROS.TEAN,  New  York  city. — House-furnishing  hardware. 

LINTHICUM,  W.  O.,  New  York  city.— Cloth  clothing. 

Longwoeth's  Winb-hoitsb,  Chiciimati,  Ohio, — Sparkling  wines. 

McConmcK,  J.  J.,  Williamsburg,  New  York.— Skates. 

Marietta  &  Gale's  Fork  Petroleum  Compahy,  Marietta,  Ohio. — 
Petroleum  oil. 

Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  COMPANy,  New  York  eity. — 
Clothes  wringers. 

Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Company,  New  York  city. — Wash- 
ing machines. 

Minnesota,  State  of. — Collection  of  cereals. 

MoehrinG,  H.  G.,  agent  of  the  Volcanic'Oil  and  Coal  Company  of  West 
Virginia,  Philadelphia. — Volcanic  lubricating  oil. 

Montagne  &  Carlos,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Black  moss  for  uphol- 
sterers. 

Morris,  Taskeb  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. — Pipe-cutting  machine. 

New  Haven  Clock  Company,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. — Clocks. 

Olmstbad,  L.  II.,  New  York. — Machine  tools.    See,  also,  Bronze  Medals. 

Oneida  Community,  Oneida,  New  York. — Preserved  fruits. 

Page,  E.  W.,  New  York  city.— Oars. 

Paul,  J.  F.,  &  Co.,  Boston.— Specimens  of  wood. 

Pease,  F.  S.,  Buftalo,  New  York.— Pneumatic  pump.     See,  also,  No.  82. 

Peuot,  Morris  T.,  Philadelphia.— Medicine  wagon. 

Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Company,  Hammondsiiort,  New  York.— 
Brandy. 

Pohtlahd  Packing  Company,  Portland,  Maine.— Preserved  lobster 
and  vegetoblea. 

Peenticb,  J.,  New  York  city. — Cigar  machine. 

Pueeington,  George,  Jr.,  New  York  city.— Carpet  sweeper. 

EOBiNSON,  James  A.,  New  York  city.— Ericsson  hot-air  engine. 

Sabatiee,  G.,  Plaquemine  parish,  Louisiana. — Sugars. 
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Sblpho,  W1T.LIAM,  &  Son,  Kew  York  city.— Artificial  limbs. 

Shelden,  Joseph,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, — Water-pressure  regulator. 

Smith,  Eobeet  M.,  Baltimore,  Maryland.— Petroleum  oils. 

Steam  Syphon  Comi'Any,  Kew  York  city, — Steam  syphon  pump. 

Stephenson,  John,  &  Company,  New  York  city.— Street  railway  carriage. 

Stockton,  Samuel  W,,  Pliiladelpliia.— Artificial  teeth. 

Tallman  &  Collins,  Janesville,  Wisconsin — Perfumery. 

Tayloe,  Charles  F.,  New  York  city. — Therapeutic  apparatus, 

TiLDEN,  Howaed,  Boston. — Sifter,  toba«co-cutter,  and  egg-beater. 

TowNSEND  Beothees,  New  York  city, — Preserved  fruits  and  oysters. 

United  States  Sanitaey  Cojimission. — Camp  material.  See  Gold 
MedaL 

Waltemeyee,  Jacob,  Baltimore,  Maryland.— Preserved  fruits. 

Waed,  J.,  &  Co.,  New  York  city. — Clothes  wringers. 

Waed,  J.,  &  Co.,  New  York  city. — Washing  machines. 

Washington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.- Shawls.  See,  ;ddo,  Sil- 
ver Medals. 

Wellman,  C,  New  York  city. — Sa<ldles. 

Week,  M.,  &  Son,  Cinciiuiati,  Ohio, — Sparkling  wines. 

Whaeton,  Joseph,  Philadelphia, — Nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc. 

WiLLARD  Manufactueing-  COMPANY,  New  York  city. — Photograpliic 
camera  tubes  and  lenses. 

WILLIA3IS,  C.  C,  New  York  city. — Fruits  preserved  in  syrup. 

Williams  Silk  Manufactueing  Company,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.— 
Silk  twist  for  sewing  machines. 

WiNSLOW,  J.  B.,  New  York  city. — Wood-moidding  machine. 

Young,  Isaac,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. — Specimens  of  wood. 

ZallSe,  John  C,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, — Clothing. 

STJTMMAKY. 

Grand  jirizes - 5 

Artisf  8  medal _ 1 

Gold  me<lals - 18 

Silver  medals - 76 

Bronze  medals 98 

Honorable  mentions - !*3 

Total  awards 291 

CHEVAlJEli  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOK. 
By  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  the  following  gentlemen  were  created 
Chevaliers  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France: 
C.  H,  MoCoemick,  Chicago,  lUinois. 
Waltbe  a.  Wood,  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York. 
Chickrring,  C.  F.,  New  York. 
Elias  Howe,  Jr. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


EXTENT  iVSD  CHARACTEE  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

XIIK  EXPOSITION  BUILDUfG. 

The  building  in  which  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867  was  held  iii 
Paris  was  singularly  deficient  in  Mxjhitectnral  display  and  merit.  It 
can,  perhaps,  be  best  described,  in  homely  phrase,  as  a  series  of  vast 
sheds  ranged  concentrically  aronnd  an  open  oval  court  or  garden,  and 
intersected,  at  regular  intervals,  by  avenues  radiating  from  the  central 
area  to  the  circumference.  Or,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  Itoman  amphi- 
theatre, by  which,  it  is  possible,  it  was  suggested,  with  a  garden  for  the 
arena,  and  radiating  passages  answering  to  the  vomitories. 

There  was  consequently  notiiing  sahent  about  the  building  j  no  strik- 
ing mass  stamUng  out  against  the  sky  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  indns- 
try  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  was  gathered,  nor  lofty  fagade  to  awe  or 
impress  the  visitor.  Built  on  curved  hues,  the  interior  was  equally  with- 
out those  grand  vistas  and  imposing  effects  which  might  have  been 
obtained  in  a  rectangular  structure  of  equal  proportions. 

Tet  for  many,  if  not  all  the  practical  purposes  and  results  of  such  an 
Exposition,  the  plan  and  arrangements  of  the  building  could  hardly  be 
suri>assed.  It  admitted  of  the  classificatloii  of  the  articles  exhibited,  not 
only  in  respect  of  their  character,  but  their  nationality.  Each  gallery  or 
zone  was  set  apart  to  a  specific  group  or  class  of  art  or  manufacture, 
The  larger  products,  such  as  machinery  and  raw  materials,  bulky  and 
requiring  most  room,  occupied  the  larger  outer  galleries,  while  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  hberal  and  fine  arts  fomid  the  narrower  areas  of  the  inner 
ellipses  sufficiently  roomy  for  their  exposition.  Thus  the  visitor  inter- 
ested in  machinery  had  only  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  outer  gallery  to 
renew  in  succession  the  achievements  of  each  nation  in  that  depai'tment. 
Or,  if  devoted  more  especially  to  the  fine  arts,  he  had  only  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  gallery  dedicated  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  desirous 
of  studying  the  collective  exhibition  of  any  single  nation,  he  could  do  so 
by  following  tlie  radiating  avenues  of  the  edifice,  which  cut  it  up  like  the 
folds  of  a  fan,  one  or  more  folds  being  assigned  to  each  nation,  accord- 
ing to  its  requirements  or  the  extent  of  its  display. 

OLASSIFICATrON. 
Articles  and  objects  exhibited  under  the  classification  of  Group  I 
occupied  the  interior  galleries,  and  consisted  of  five  c 
Class  1. — ^Paintings  in  oU. 
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Class  2. — Other  paintings  and  drawings. 

Class  3. — Sculpture,  die-sinting,  stone  and  cameo  erigraving. 

Class  i. — Architectural  designs  and  models. 

Glass  5. — Engraving  and  lithograpliy. 

Tlie  space  assigned  tfl  tliis  gronp,  especially  in  resi)eet  of  what  are 
generally  denominated  the  "fine  arts,"  (painting  and  sculpture,)  was 
well  MIed,  nearly  every  country  represented  at  all  in  the  Exposition 
ftdly  occupying  the  room  conceded  to  it.  A  few  comitries,  Belgium, 
Switiierlaud,  Holland,  and  Bavaria,  finding  their  space  in  the  main  edi- 
fice inadequate  to  what  they  considered  a  feir  exposition  of  their  paint- 
ings, erected  "annexes"  or  supplementary  buildings  for  that  piupose  in 
the  Part,  which  were  better  adapted  for  showing  the  pictures  to  advan- 
tage than  the  main  structure. 

COUNTEIES   REPRESENTED   AND   AWARDS. 

In  the  department  of  jiainting,  the  following  coimtries  were  represented 
and  received  prizes  in  the  proportions  expressed  in  the  subjoined  table : 
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The  jury  on  paintings  and  drawings  consisted  of  25  members — 13  from 
France  and  13  from  all  other  countries,  as  follows : 
Fmnce. — Bida,  Cabanel,  Frau«;ais,  Fromentin,  Gi^rdnie,  Meissonia-, 
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Pils,  T.  Bouseeau,  Marquis  Maiton,  F,  Reistli,  Paul  St.  Victor,  ami 
Count  Welles  de  Lavalette. 

Belffiwm. — De  Lavelaye. 

Solland. — '£.  Wittening. 

Prussia. — B.  Magnus. 

Baoaria. — Herselilet. 

AvMria. — Engerth. 

Swntzer^Umd. — Gle^Te. 

Spain, — Benito  Soriano  j  Mut'UIo. 

Siredm. — De  DardeL 

Italy. — Morelli  and  Bertani. 

England. — Lord  Hardinge  and  Spencer  Cowper. 

United  States. — W.  J.  Hoppin. 

Of  the  12  French  jurors,  eight  were  painters  and  competitors  for  prizes. 
Of  the  members  of  the  jury  not  French,  five  were  artists,  and  three  of 
them  competitorB  for  prizes. 

There  were,  in  all,  67  prizes,  viz:  8  grand  medals;  15  first  prizes;  '20 
second  prizes ;  24  third  prizes. 

Of  the  8  grand  medals,  4  were  awarded  to  Prance,  namely  to  Meissonier, 
Gerdme,  Rousseau,  and  Cabanel,  all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  jwcy. 

Of  the  15  first  prizes,  8  were  awarded  to  France,  (4  to  the  four  French 
artists  on  the  jury  not  obtaining  a  grand  medal,  viz:  Pils,  Fromentin, 
Bida,  and  Fran^ais.) 

France  had  333  exhibitors  out  of  1,103,  and  secured  32  out  of  the  (>7 

In  the  department  of  sculpture,  out  of  36  prizes,  23  were  awarded  to 
France;  5  to  Italy;  2  to  Prussia;  2  to  Spain,  and  1  each  to  Greece, 
S^vitzerland,  Bel^nm,  and  Great  Britain. 

THE   FIHE  ART  DEPARTMENT   NOT   COMH^ETITIVE, 

In  extent,  the  exhibition  of  paintings  was  one  of  tlie  largest  ever 
known,  but  it  has  verj' justly  been  remarked  of  it  that  it  could  hardly 
be  considered  as  a  competition,  "which  can  only  be  fair  when  all  partiea 
ace  equally  weU  represented,  and  enter  the  lists  with  the  intention  of 
competing,  and  with  a  careful  selection  of  pictures  by  their  ablest 
painters." 

France  had  every  inducement  not  only  to  be  well  but  perfectly  rep- 
resented in  the  exhibition,  and  she  had  farthermore  the  facilities  for  being 
so  represented.  She  had  all  the  advantages  of  proximity,  all  the  stim- 
ulus of  glory  and  gain,  and  if  these  were  insufficient  to  cfdl  out  and  dis- 
play her  treasures  in  art,  there  existed  behind  an  authority  capable  of 
achieving  things  much  more  difficult.  Besides,  she  had,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  painting,  and  in  that  alone,  a  committee  of  inspection,  eom- 
IMJsed  of  men  of  recognized  if  not  infallible  taste,  to  determine  what 
pictures  should  be  exhibited.  In  all  other  departments  the  meanest  and 
most  sordid  spirit  prevailed  toward  native  (French)  exhibitors,  and  a 
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narrow  and  offensive  policy  characterized  the  management  of  the  whole 
afifair.  The  privilege  of  placarding  on  the  enclosure  was  sold  for  650,000 
francs ;  the  privilege  of  placing  chairs  in  the  atmctore  was  sold  for 
70,000  francs ;  the  right  of  taking  photographs  and  of  making  drawings 
was  also  sold,  and  the  \i8itor  who  endeavored  to  assist  his  memory  by 
making  a  sketch  of  any  object,  however  trifling,  was  lialile  to  arrest. 
Every  French  exhibitor  was  obliged  to  hire  the  space,  horizontal  and 
vertical,  that  he  occupied,  at  rates  varying  from  11  to  1,000  francs  the 
square  metre.  In  this  space  he  might  exhibit  almost  anything  he  chose, 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  its  quality  or  merits,  and  without  iuterference 
on  the  part  of  the  managers. 

But  in  the  department  of  painting,  as  already  said,  space  was  free,  and 
a  careful  criticisni  and  sound  judgment  were  exercised,  witli  excellent 
results. 

Some  other  countries  besides  France,  Belgiiun  and  Kussia,  for  instance, 
seem  to  have  had  a  competent  organization  sufBciently  early  to  exercise 
some  direction  in  the  choice  of  objects  that  were  proffered  to  be  exhib- 
ited as  eridences  of  the  art  and  industry  of  their  people.  Most  European 
sovereigns  are  mimifleent  pHtrons  of  art,  and  have  under  their  control, 
outside  of  their  own  collections,  vast  public  galleries,  containing  the  best 
productions  of  modem  art.  From  these,  and  the  galleries  of  private 
collectors  proud  of  tlie  skill  of  thefrcountrymen  and  ambitious  of  national 
4cktt,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  select  a  sufBcient  number  of  good 
paintings  to  make  the  national  exhibit  respectable,  if  not  competitive. 

I'HE  EXniBITlOl^  MADE  BY  VABIOUS  COTJNTEIES. 

THE  AMERICAN   GALLERY. 

These  and  the  following  remarks  are  not  intended  to  deprecate  public 
judgment  as  regards  the  art  exhibition  of  the  United  States  ui  Paris, 
which  received  so  slight  a  recognition  in  the  distribution  of  awards,  but 
to  show  that  circumstances  did  not  permit  of  the  United  States  entering 
as  an  art  competitor  in  the  Exhibition.  Every  picture  sent  fr-om  here 
should  have  had  placed  over  it  "  hors  du  conisours.^    And  this  for  many 


In  the  first  place,  the  action  of  Congress,  as  regards  the  Exhibition,  was 
so  tardy  that,  almost  up  to  the  moment  when  all  entries  were  to  be  closed, 
it  was  doubtful  if  any  attempt  at  a  national  exliibit  would  be  made. 
The  little  that  was  done  was  in  an  informal  way,  and  even  when  the 
national  commissioners  were  authorized  and  appointed,  their  instructions 
did  not  warrant  an  exercise  of  their  functions  until  the  oi>euuig  of  the 
Exhibition  in  Paris.  As  a  consequence,  they  were  unable  to  render  that 
aid  in  the  organization  of  the  American  exhibition  here  which  they 
would  have  willingly  extended. 

Tlie  arrangements  for  securing  works  to  be  sent  on  as  tyi)es  of  Amer- 
ican art  were  left  to  the  overtasked  hands  of  the  forwaiduig  agent  of 
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tlie  govemmeiit  in  New  York,  who  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
local  patrons  of  art  and  dealers  in  pictures.  There  ■were  no  artists,  or 
recognized  authorities  on  art  matters  on  the  committee,  and  the  selection 
was  made  chiefly  from  the  galleries  or  sales-rooms  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  themselves.  Some  of  these  selections  were  good,  but  most  of 
them,  although  by  artists  of  acknowledged  merit,  were  not  their  latest  or 
best  productions. 

Here,  it  may  be  said  broadly,  there  are  no  galleries  of  national  art,  no 
public  collection  of  pictures  that  have  stood  the  test  of  exlubition  and 
criticism,  from  which  a  selection  of  either  original  or  characteristic 
paintings  could  be  made.  What  paintings  we  have  are  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  scattered  over  a  country  as  large  as  aU  Europe,  or  else  in 
the  hands  of  the  artists.  Now,  few  owners  of  pictures  of  recognized 
merit  were  ever  asked  to  contribute  towards  making  up  a  competitive  exhi- 
bition of  American  art  in  Paris,  and  even  among  those  who  were  applied 
to,  few  were  mUing  to  submit  to  the  annoyance  of  having  their  pictures 
removed,  or  to  incur  the  risks  of  having  them  sent  so  fei'  from  home, 
with  no  better  guarantee  tlian  the  word  of  a  committee  informally  organ- 
ized, and  invested  with  no  responsible  authority, 

Notwithstanding  all  disadvantages,  seventy-five  pictures,  by  thirty- 
eight  artists,  were  sent  forward  from  the  United  States  and  placed  in 
the  Exposition,  Of  this  number  at  least  one-third  should  not  under  any 
pretence  or  influence  have  been  admitted  to  a  place.  It  is  doubtful  if 
they  could  have  obtained  room  in  any  local  exhibition  where  ordinary 
discrimination  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of  pictures.  So-w,  we  have 
upwards  of  four  hundred  painters,  members  of  the  different  Academies 
of  Design  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  ciries,  and  it  is 
idle  to  pretend  tliat  the  place  of  the  25  mediocre  or  utterly  worthless 
pictures  could  not  have  been  supplied  by  at  least  creditable  works  of  art. 
Many  such  works  were  accessible.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  with 
credit  the  fine  pictures  by  Bradford,  drawn  after  careful  study  among 
the  icebergs  and  on  the  coast  and  among  the  natives  of  Labrador.  One 
of  these,  offered  by  the  artist,  he  was  obliged  himself  to  exhibit  in  Paris, 
where  it  speedily  found  a  sale,  while  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  the  Exhi- 
bition was  offended  by,  in  one  instance  certainly,  no  less  than  four  so- 
called  works  of  art,  from  a  single  unpracticed  and  obscure  hand. 

The  American  mlleetion  occupied  one  end  of  the  British  gallery,  and 
the  walls  of  the  Avenue  WAfrique  dividing  this  gallerj-  from  the  Italian- 
This  passage  was  constantly  crowded,  so  that  the  lower  ranges  or  tiers 
of  pictures  could  seldom  be  seen,  or  if  at  all  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Thus  (xiftbrd's  "Twilight  on  Mount  Hunter,"  Hubbard's  "  View  of  the 
Adirondacks,"  and  McEntee'a  "Vfrginia  in  1863,"  were  hung  in  very 
bad  light,  while  works  far  inferior  had  prominent  places  in  the  gallery 
itself. 

The  relative  proportion  of  space  oceupied  by  us  in  the  fine  aitdepart- 
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meiit  is  shown  by  the  sliaded  portion  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  sub- 
joined diagram,  which  represents  the  two  inner  galleries  of  the  building : 


Not  only  was  the  American  exhibit  of  paintings  by  no  means  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  various  styles  of  American  artists,  but  it  was  equally  defi- 
cient as  a  type  or  representative  of  American  art  in  1867.  Few  of  the 
pictures  had  a  distinctive,  still  less  a  distinctively  American  character, 
except  Johnson's  well-known  and  justly  appreciated  "Kentucky  Home," 
which  compared  fevorably  with  the  best  European  works  of  similar 
charaeter,  and  attracted  much  attention  from  students.  Some  other 
small  pietjires  by  the  same  competent  artist  could  hardly  be  called  fin- 
ished, and  might,  judiciously,  have  been  left  out  of  the  exhibition.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  of  character,  or  genre,  pictures  we  had  so  few 
specimens,  since,  in  this  department,  always  the  most  popular,  we  might 
have  achieved  a  real  distinction. 

The  department  of  painting  in  which  the  United  States  may  lay  claim 
to  highest  excellence  is  undoubtedly  landscape,  and  as  was  to  be  expected 
the  largest  proportion  of  pictures  in  the  American  gallery  were  land- 
scapes— 38  in  all.  But  theae  were  inadequate  representatives  of  the 
genius  of  our  painters  in  this,  their  favorite  branch  of  art.  They  were 
not  characteristic;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  work  by  Bierstadt 
with  his  broad  effects,  one  by  Church,  accurately  studied  and  well 
manipulated,  and  one  each  by  Gignoux  and  Uifford,  they  represented 
no  important  scene  or  combination  of  scenery  in  the  United  States, ' 
and  might  be  taken  as  presenting  views  in  almost  any  other  countrj-. 
Our  autiunn  and  winter  scenery  found  no  proi>er  representation,  although 
in  depicting  tliese  we  have  artists  of  real  merit.  It  may  be  said  generally 
that  our  landscapes  are  brighter,  more  cheerful  and  pleasing  than  those 
of  European  artists — a  not  unnatural  result  considering  our  clearer  and 
more  brilliant  sky  and  atmosphere.  Our  artists,  as  a  whole,  have  to  deal 
with  bolder  scenery,  and  are  consequently  often  more  effective  in  their 
results.  The  dull  skies,  long  twilights  and  generally  tame  outlines  of 
nature  in  European  countries  are  reproduced  in  pictures  also  dull. 
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leaden  and  monotonous,  but  nevertheless  carefully  manipulated.  Yet, 
witli  all  onr  natural  advantages  of  subject  and  general  success  in  land- 
scape painting,  it  is  huniiliatiag  to  say  that  we  did  not  rank  any  higher 
in  the  Exposition  than  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

In  saying  this  it  is  not  meant  to  be  understood  that  the  Exposition,  as 
a  whole,  presented  many  remarkable  Ifuidscapes.  A  number  might  be 
called  good,  but  few  could  be  pronounced  excellent. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  in  parenthesis,  as  a  matter  worth  remem- 
bering by  aspiring  artists,  that  landscapes  have  a  less  general  or  popu- 
lar appeal  than  many  other  classes  of  paintings.  Authors  of  the  best 
works  in  tMs  department,  not  in  the  American  gallery  alone,  but  in  every 
other,  would  be  astonished  to  see  how  indifferently  tlieir  productions 
were  passed  over  by  the  thousands  who  wandered  through  the  galleries 
of  the  great  Exhibition,  while  figure  subjects  and  representations  of 
active  or  historical  scenes,  never  missed  attracting  a  crowd  of  gazers, 
if  not  of  critics. 

The  natural  scenerj'  of  our  country,  its  variety  and  kaleidoscopic  effects 
cannot  be  suri)assed.  Italian  sunsets  and  Alpine  scenery  have  become 
conventiomd  in  Enrope  as  synonyms  artistically  of  the  tropics  and 
of  grandeur  in  vale  and  mountain ;  and  as  contrasted  with  the  dullness  of 
English  skies,  and  the  puny  altitudes  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  they  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  beautiful  and  grand.  But  Washington  is  in  a  lower 
latitude  than  Eome,  and  Florida  is  parallel  with  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 

Every  aspect  which  nature  exhibits,  from  the  torrid  heate  of  Algeria 
to  the  bitter  cold  of  Norway,  is  to  be  found  in  oiar  own  country,  on  every 
scale  of  extent  and  grandeur.  Our  Atlantic  seaboard  stretches  over 
3,000  miles,  and  our  Pacific  line  from  the  headlands  of  Cahfomia  to  the 
pole.  Our  field  of  art,  like  our  area  of  development,  is  almost  ilhmita- 
ble,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  ours  if  the  wilderness  in  one  instance  be  uncul- 
tivated, or  in  the  other  nature's  wonderftd  combinations  unportrayed  on 
tlie  canvas.  It  has  taken  almost  500  years  to  rear  the  unfinished  Duomo 
of  Milan  to  its  present  proportions.  It  was  commenced  105  years  before 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  yet  scarcely  100  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  TTnited  States  had  a  being. 

Nevertheless,  as  already  said,  we  have  an  art  material  that  ought  to 
inspire  and  develop  the  native  artist,  whatever  his  tastes  or  talents, 
whether  as  a  painter  of  lake,  river,  marine,  and  sea-shore  subjects,  of 
mountain,  prairie  or  forest  scenery,  or  of  the  thousand  striking  aspects 
and  episodes  of  busy  and  adventurous  life  of  which  the  United  States 
offers  so  many  illustrations.  The  stormy  Atlantic  and  the  placid  Pacific, 
the  broad  lakes  of  the  North  and  the  shadowy  lagoons  and  bayous  of  the 
South,  the  turbid  Mississippi,  crystal  Hudson,  swirUng  and  plunging 
Niagara,  St.  Lawrence  and  Columbia,  and  the  Colorado  flowing  through 
the  deep  refts  of  plateau  and  mountain,  are  all  equally  subjects  for  the 
poef  8  pen  and  the  painter's  pencil.  The  severe  landscapes  of  Maine, 
with  steel-colored  lakes  fiamed  in  by  dark  evergreens,  and  refieeting 
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the  cold,  stem  Mils,  afford  abundant  scope  for  a  taste  gloomy  and  severe. 
The  rich  valleys  of  the  middle  States,  green  with  growiiig  crops,  golden 
with  ripening  grain,  or  ruddy  with  autumnal  tints,  brightened  with  cities 
and  villages,  and  streaked  with  railways  and  canals ;  the  smoother 
expanses  of  the  South,  its  endless  wastes  of  pines,  broad,  dreamy  cotton 
plantations,  and  level  horizons  of  rice  fields,  its  orange  and  paliu  trees — 
tiiese,  too,  offer  their  tlionsands  of  combinations  to  the  eye  of  the  artist, 
and  their  inspu'ations  to  bis  touch.  Oiu"  meteroic  conditions  and  pheno- 
mena are  equidly  varied  and  grand,  and  we  have  the  characteristics, 
accessories  and  incidents  belonging  to  three  great  and  broadly  defined 
races  of  men  and  types  of  human  life  and  civilization. 

We  should  excel  in  landscape  painting  in  a  degree  corresponding  with 
the  variety  and  majesty  of  our  subjects,  and  with  the  exceptional  favor 
with  which  this  branch  of  art  is  regarded  in  our  country.  But  our  artists 
must  be  less  timid,  and  catch  more  of  the  boldness  and  vigor  whicli  made 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  even  Russia,  conspicuous  in  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, and  enabled  them  to  take  rank  as  oiu-  superiors  in  landscai)e  paint- 
ing. 

As  shown  in  the  table  in  the  appendix,  but  one  picture  in  the  Ameri- 
can gallery  was  honored  with  an  award,  namely,  Church's  "Niagara.™ 
This  well-known  picture  has  an  established  American,  and  a  considera- 
ble English  reputation,  and  is  a  faithful  and  eftfective  rendering  of  nature. 
The  second  and  perhaps  more  ambitious  picture  exhibited  by  the  same 
artist,  "  The  Eainy  Season  in  the  Tropics,"  received  not  unmerited  criti- 
cism for  the  dazzling  glow  of  its  rainbow,  a  meretricious  feature  which 
blinds  the  eye  to  the  flue  effects  of  cliff  and  mountain,  which  constitute 
the  chief  merit  of  the  picture.  The  next  largest,  and  perhaps  in  aU 
respects  the  most  conspicuous  picture  in  the  American  gallery,  was 
Bierstadt's  "Bocky  Mountains."  In  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow, 
and  in  the  rendering  of  the  water,  its  piuity  and  depth,  this  picture  was 
probably  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  entire  exhibition.  And  it  derived 
signal  advantage  from  the  introduction  of  an  element,  too  often  neglect- 
ed, even  when  admissible  iu  a  landscape,  via :  hfe  in  the  foreground. 
The  introduction  of  a  camp  of  explorers,  with  Indians,  etc.,  is  not  only 
effective,  but  appropriate,  and  gives  a  living  interest  to  the  pictiu^  with- 
out detracting  from  the  silent  majestj'  of  the  natural  features  which  it 
was  the  great  object  of  the  painter  to  portray.  Had  the  solitary  award 
made  to  the  United  States  been  left  to  the  suffrages  of  the  mass  of  the 
lovers  and  appreciators  of  art  who  visited  our  gallery,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  that  doubtful  honor  might  bave  been  conferred  on  "The  Eocky 
moTrntadES." 

"Mount  Washington,"  by  Gignoux,  is  a  good,  effective  picture,  but  by 

no  means  one  of  the  best  productions  of  that  artist,  and  lost  much  of  its 

real  effect  by  being  badly  hung  in  the  gallery.    Had  this  prolific  painter 

been  consulted  in  the  matter,  the  American  gallery  might  have  been 

'  The  arliet'B  medal  wUb  &00  francs  In  goM. 
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greatly  enriclied,  and  the  credit  of  American  art  much  elevated.  Giftbrd 
had  two  very  excellent  pictures  in  the  Exhihition,  but  one  of  them  was 
hung,  together  with  Huhbard's  good  and  well  manipnlated  "  Yiew  on  the 
Adirondacks,"  in  the  dim  passage  called  Avetiue  WAfrique,  where  it  was 
difflcnlt  to  see  it  at  all.  "Lake  George  in  Autumn,"  by  Keusett,  a  care- 
fully studied  piece,  but  deficient  in  force  in  the  foreground,  attracted 
much  atteution  and  was  well  appreciated.  "  The  Symbol,"  by  Duraad, 
was  generally  regarded  as  an  effective  picture  by  competent  foreign 
critics,  as  was  also  "Virginia  in  1863,"  by  Mac  Entee.  "  Autumn  in  the 
Woods,"  by  the  artist  last  named,  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  best  works. 

These  were  the  principal  landscapes  exhibited ;  the  remainder  were 
either  mediocre  or  absolutely  poor,  and  if  their  place  could  not  have  been 
supplied  with  better  works,  they  might,  for  the  credit  of  American  art, 
have  been  omitted  &om  the  gallery  altogether. 

The  second  department  of  painting,  in  which  American  artists  are 
presumed  to  excel,  and  to  which  it  is  alleged  that  nearly  all  are  obliged 
to  resort  as  a  means  of  support,  is  that  of  portraiture.  There  were  10 
portraits  exhibited  in  the  American  gallery,  of  which  three  only  were 
creditable  specimens  of  art,  while  the  remainder  ranged  between  hare 
mediocrity  and  absolute  caricature.  None  except  those  of  EUiott  and 
Baker  could  be  t^vorably  compared  with  works  of  the  same  character  in 
ttie  various  galleries,  and  even  these  did  not  rank  with  some  in  the  Bel- 
gian and  Bussian  exhibitions. 

In  figure  and  historical  composition,  the  highest  branch  of  painting, 
the  American  department  was  singularly  deficient.  There  were  but  four 
or  five  pictures  of  this  class  of  any  pretension,  and  these  were  overshad- 
owed by  greatly  superior  works  in  almost  every  gallery  except  the 
Eoman.  Pigure  compositions,  to  be  effective,  require  scope  of  canvas, 
and  the  figures  themselves  should  be  of  size  approximating  to  that  of 
life.  It  is  only  on  this  scale  that  genius  in  composition  can  fairly  exhibit 
itself.  Single  historical  pictures  in  the  French  gallery  covered  an  area 
almost  equal  to  that  occupied  by  all  our  pictures  combined. 

The  "Old  Kentucky  Home,"  by  Johnson,  and  "Marie  Stuart  hearing 
Mass,"  by  Leutze,  were  probably  the  best  pictures  of  the  class  under 
notice  in  the  American  gallery.  The  "Lear  and  CordeUa"  of  May  has 
some  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  figure  picture,  but  is  roughly  manip- 
ulated. The  largest  picture  of  this  class  was  ".The  Eepubhcan  Court" 
of  Huntington,  which,  however  feithful  in  respect  of  portraiture  and 
costume,  illustrates  no  event,  and  tells  no  story ;  it  is  nevertheless  care- 
fully manipulated,  but  weak  in  color,  lacks  force  and  is  more  a  costume 
picture  than  a  historical  composition. 

"  Lady  Jane  Gray  giving  her  Tablets  to  the  Governor  of  the  Tower  of 
London,"  by  May,  was  accepted  as  very  feir  in  composition,  but  crude 
and  roughly  handled. 

We  did  not  exhibit  a  single  animal  picture,  which  is  unfortunate  for 
our  reputation,  since  we  have  very  competent  animal  painters  whose 
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works  would  have  taken  a  high  place  in  the  Exposition.  Among  ani- 
mals we  have  a  peculiarity  in  the  bison,  so  little  known  in  Europe ;  and 
we  have  also  artists  who,  like  Hays,  have  spent  years  in  the  Far  West  in 
the  study  of  its  habits  and  pecidiarities,  whose  large  pictures,  truthful 
in  drawing  and  color,  bold  and  effective,  would  have  heen  a  feature  in 
our  collection,  and  compared  favorably  with  any  corresponding  works  in 
any  of  the  competing  galleries. 

Our  exhibit  of  marine  pictures  also  was  scant,  and  by  no  means  repre- 
sentative ;  yet  among  our  artists  at  home  there  are  several  who  have 
made  marine  painting  a  si>ecialty,  and  whose  works  would  be  an  honor 
to  any  country.  Their  pictures,  large  and  effective,  could  not  have  failed 
to  arrest  attention  and  command  admiration.  Of  those  exhibited  two 
were  by  Kensett,  very  good  little  pictures,  very  well  worked  up,  but  not 
effective,  and  one,  a  very  promising  work,  by  Dix.  This  department 
might  have  received  valuable  additions  from  the  easels  of  De  Hass, 
Hamilton,  and  others. 

We  did  not  present  a  single  strictly  genre  picture,  although  here,  as  in 
animal  and  marine  painting,  the  United  States  is  not  deficient  in  very 
competent  artists  such  as  Guy,  Brown,  and  Irving,  whose  unexhibited 
works,  in  this  branch  of  art,  are  equal  to  many  of  the  same  class  that 
were  consi>icuous  in  the  Exposition.  In  their  manipulation  tiiey  may 
not  perhaps  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  some  of  the  gmre  pictures  in 
the  French  and  Belgian  g-aUeries,  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  equal 
and  almost  impossible  to  excel  the  touch  and  handling  of  Meissonier. 
But  genre  painters  seldom  grapple  with  much  action  in  their  composition. 
Thus  Willems  and  Baugiiiet,  whose  works  are  numerous  in  the  Belgian 
gallery,  do  not  show  any  great  variety  in  choice  of  subjects,  nor  any 
great  amount  of  genius ;  but  their  representations  of  rich  di'aperies  and 
fine  satins  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  Their  works  may  be  described  as 
pleasing  pictures  of  modem,  fashionably  dressed  ladies,  showing,  how- 
ever, no  aotion  and  little  invention. 

Of  tlie  nude  and  classicsd,  and  in  drawing  and  color,  few  pictures  in 
the  entire  exhibition  surpassed  "The  Apple  of  Discord,''  by  Gray. 
Wier's  "  Cannon  Foundry  at  West  Toint"  was  equally  umque,  strildng, 
and  faitlrftilly  studied,  and  was  among  the  few  pictures  in  the  American 
gallery  that  commanded  constant  attention  from  visitors. 

The  American  gallery  was  also  deficient  in  pictures  of  still-Ufe,  fruits, 
and  flowers,  and  in  muiiatures ;  although  in  all  these  branches  of  paint- 
ing it  is  certain  we  could  have  made  a  good  exhibition. 

It  would  probably  be  deemed  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  a  report  like 
this,  as  well  as  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task,  to  undertake  to  analyze 
and  point  out  the  defects  in  American  painting  generally,  or  to  attempt 
to  indicate  the  causes  why  American  art  has  not  achieved  for  itself  a 
higher  position.  It  is  true  that  it  is  yet  young,  and  it  may  be  true  that 
it  does  not  find  adequate  and  constant  support  and  encouragement ;  that 
there  are  no  schools  of  art,  and  that  we  are  without  jjublic  galleries  in 
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whicli  accredited  works  of  competent  luastfirs  may  be  consulted  and 
studied.  But  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  cause  of  our  acknowledged 
deficiency  is  tke  absence  of  sound  and  judicious  criticism.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  pay  too  much  homage  and  deference  to  artists  and  the  works 
of  artists  who  succeeded  in  ^Testing  the  public  attention  in  the  infancy 
of  art  ui  the  United  States,  or  whose  pictures  exhibited  singly,  surrounded 
by  green  cloth  and  other  adventitious  aids,  obtain  undeserved  and  sweep- 
ing commendations  from  injudicious  friends,  who  discover  beauties  that 
do  not  exist,  and  ignore  or  overlook  defects  that  are  real.  It  is  only 
when  such  works  are  put  in  fair  competition  with  other  pictures,  without 
any  artificial  and  meretiicions  surroundings,  that  their  relative  merit 
apijcars,  and  their  deficiencies  become  conspicuous.  Nothing  could 
exercise  a  more  wholesome  influence  in  American  art  than  the  necessity 
of  our  paiutings  appealing  as  a  whole,  year  by  year  and  side  by  side, 
with  the  annual  productions  of  France,  Russia,  or  even  Switzerland. 
Not  that  such  an  exliibition  would  not  he  without  a  degree  of  credit,  but 
because  it  would  rapidly  destroy  the  prevailing  system  of  indiscrimiuate 
praise,  by  which  artists  are  led  into  conceit  and  a  consequent  neglect  of 
that  study  and  attention  by  which  alone  their  real  powers  can  be  brought 
out  and  enlarged. 

All  great  painters  must  have  produced  works  in  the  early  periods  of 
their  careers,  or  at  inauspicious  periods,  which  they  would  gladly  caned 
if  they  had  the  chance,  hut  which  are  nevertheless  exhibited  to  us  as 
works  stamped,  and  correctly,  with  their  great  names,  yet  utterly  beneath 
their  genius,  and  which  they  would  feel  humiliated  to  have  placed  in 
competition  with  the  productions  of  minor  artists. 

As  regards  the  Paris  Exhibition  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  had  the 
American  artists  whose  works  appeared  there  been  consulted  in  the  prem- 
ises, a  number  of  them  would  have  objected  strongly  to  the  figure  they 
were  compelled  to  make.  They  would  have  refused  to  appear  at  all,  or 
insisted  that  their  matured  works,  the  results  of  their  later  taste,  judg- 
ment, stiidy  and  skill,  should  represent  them. 

The  majority  of  our  painters  are  landscape  artists,  and  such  they  must 
probably  long  remain,  unless  they  fall  into  the  easy  but  wonderful  style 
of  reproducing  lay  figures,  of  which  West  and  Alliston  wei-e  masters, 
imder  the  delusion  that  these  are  historical  compositions.  But  in  what- 
ever direction  their  own  or  the  public  taste  may  lead  them,  there  can 
ne\'er  be  serious  dispute  of  the  proposition  that  figure  paintuig  is  the 
highest  effort  of  art.  In  this  the  old  masters  of  the  Italian  school 
excelled,  and  in  this  they  estabUshed  that  pre-eminence  they  have  held 
and  seem  destined  to  hold.  Precisely  in  this,  broadly  speaking,  Ameri- 
can art  is  most  deficient.  It  is  possible  that  if  our  pamters  were  able  to 
study  the  human  subject  as  easily  and  readily  as  they  are  able  to  study 
our  undoubtedly  grand  and  varied  scenery,  and  if  public  taste  were  edu- 
cated in  this  department  up  to  the  same  critical  standard  that  it  pos- 
sesses in  landscape,  figure  painting  might  receive  a  stimulus  and  obtain  a 
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high,  if  not  the  fliist,  position  in  American  art.  Figure  painting,  ont«ide 
of  comiMJSition,  and  apart  from  color  and  effect,  reijmrea  mnch  careful 
and  lahorions  study  for  outline  alone.  To  this  iioint  the  old  masters 
directed  their  first  attention,  and  to  this  the  leaders  of  art  of  onr  own 
time  have  given  their  best  and  most  earnest  efforts.  If  the  Dusseldorf 
school  has  gained  special  distinction,  it  is  due  to  the  care  the  artists  who 
compose  it  have  bestowed  in  tkis  direction.  The  tendency  with  us, 
unhappily,  is  to  cover  up  and  disguise  had  drawing  by  color,  and  avoid 
grappling  with  the  diifieulties  of  the  figure  by  a  resort  to  what  are  called 
"  effects."  But  there  is  no  royal  road  to  excellence  in  any  department, 
least  of  all  in  figure  painting.  Genius  is  useless  and  often  vicious  unless 
directed  with  judgment,  and  unless  it  submits  itself  to  a  sound  element- 
ary education  it  can  never  find  true  scope  and  expression.  The  works 
of  the  earnest  student  alone  can  stand  the  severe  teats  of  time.  The 
eagle  cannot  rise  in  his  fiight  unless  the  earth  from  which  he  is  to  spring 
be  firm  under  his  feet. 

Our  best  figure  artists  are  unquestionably  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  very  careful  and  conscientious  training  of  the  Dusseldorf  schooL 

Among  our  younger  artiste  there  are  some  who  show  much  invention 
and  undoubtedly  possess  real  genius,  but,  from  laok  of  good  art  education, 
never  rise  above  mediocrity.  In  this  consists  the  viciousness  of  our 
school  of  art,  if  we  can  claim  to  have  a  school,  of  which  the  chaiacter- 
istics  are  lack  of  study,  haste,  carelessness,  and  ambition  for  easy,  mere- 
tricious effects.  But  the  greatest  evil  and  drawback  of  aU  is  to  be  found 
in  want  of  proper  tutorship  in  drawing,  and  default  of  patience.  Let  no 
one  suppose  the  orations  of  Cicero  were  spotaneous  bursts  of  eloquence- 
Turning  from  our  own  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  gaUery,  a  few  words 
may  not  he  inappropriate  relative  to  the  others,  among  which  that  of 
France  was  the  only  one  that  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  any  sense 
complete ;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  most  judiciously  selected,  and  suf- 
ficiently large  to  present  every  phase  of  the  painter's  art. 

THE   FRENCH   GALLERY. 

As  already  stated,  the  French  gallery  consisted  of  026  pictures  by  333 
artists.  Many  of  the  latter  were  represent«d  by  a  number  of  pictures 
illustrating  their  various  styles  and  capacities.  Thus  Gr^r6me  had  thir- 
teen pictures,  all  highly  dramatic  and  powerful ;  Bongnereau  had  ten ; 
Meissonier,  fourteen,  etc  Those  thus  honored  were  of  course  the  leading 
artists  of  France,  and  the  selections  were  made  from  their  best  works. 
In  our  own  galleiy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  largest  exhibitor  was  a  Balti- 
more artist,  whose  productions  scarcely  rose  to  the  level  of  caricature  in 
drawing,  or  the  dignity  of  daub  in  color. 

As  already  said,  every  department  of  pictorial  art  was  adequately  rep- 
resented ;  figure  and  historical  compositions  on  a  scale  great  enough  to 
admit  of  a  large  treatment  of  groups  and  incidents,  covering  in  some 
instances  as  many  as  sixty  square  yards  of  canvas ;  marine,  landscape. 
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portrait  and  t/enre  works,  and  still-life,  all  in  sufficient  proportions.  In 
feet  the  French  gaUery  may  be  said  to  have  been  rather  aggressive  and 
monopolizing  towards  the  galleries  of  nations  who  &om  proximity  and 
artistic  taste  and  skill  were  able  and  wHKng  to  enter  the  lists  as  com- 
petitors in  art.  It  occupied  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the 
space  assigned  to  the  exhibition  of  paintings,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
compelled  Holland,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  to  seek  accommo- 
dation in  the  Park  for  what  they  deemed  a  proper  exhibition  of  their 
works. 

France  has  peculiar  facilities  for  getting  together,  at  any  time,  a  col- 
lection of  good  pictures,  due  in  great  part  to  her  extended  system  of  art 
culture  and  art  support.  Besides  maintaining  art  schools,  like  that  in 
Eome,  the  nation  is  a  liberal  purchaser  from  the  works  exhibited  annu- 
ally at  the  Academie  dee  Beanx  Arts  in  Paris,  and  these  works  are  freely 
distributed  among  the  royal  residences  and  in  the  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial galleries,  which  are  always  free,  and  all  this  with  the  avowed 
purpose  and  resd  effect  of  stuaulating  artistic  aspirations  and  forming  a 
healthful  popular  artistic  taste.  Ai'tists  struggling  to  establish  a  repu- 
tation have  tlie  stimulus  of  knowing  that  a  high  position  once  gained, 
they  are  certain  of  orders  from  the  State  which  will  give  them  profit  as 
well  as  feme,  and  lead  to  other  honors  and  recognitions  which  probably 
appeal  more  to  the  French  mind  than  to  any  other.  K  they  possess  good 
or  superior  capacities  for  historical  composition,  French  painters  feel 
sure  of  identifying  themselves  with  the  martial  history  of  their  country, 
through  illustrations  of  events  that  are  suijjrosed  to  have  contributed  to 
the  "  gloire  de  la  France."  Some  ambitious  American  artists  have  aspired 
to  sometMng  of  this  sort,  and  most  of  us  have  recollections  of  very 
pretentions  attempts  at  illustrating  the  battles  and  "victories  "  of  the  Mex- 
ican war,  as  well  as  some  of  the  incidents  and  events  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  and  that  of  1812.  To  know  how  absolutely  abject  these  were, 
or  are,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  place  them  side  by  side  with  the 
works  of  Pils  and  Yvon. 

Owing  to  the  practice  of  distributing  flrst-class  works  among  the  prov- 
inces, part  of  that  unhappy  tendency  to  centralization  of  everything  in 
the  way  of  act,  science,  and  Uterature  in  Paris  is  prevented,  and  local 
students  obtain  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  easy  access  to  paint- 
ings, which,  if  not  exactly  models,  offer  abundant  and  useful  hints  and 
suggestions  in  drawing,  coloring,  and  effect.  Thus  we  find  the  fetuous 
painting  of  Paul  Delaroche,  "  Cromwell  viewing  the  dead  body  of  Charles 
the  First,"  in  the  small  but  excellent  galleiy  of  the  little  provincial  town 


The  French  gallery  in  the  Exposition  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  best 
pictures  from  the  walls  of  the  annual  French  exhibition  in  the  old  Falais 
d?Industne  in  the  Champs  Blys^es  which  closed  on  the  5th  of  June,  and 
which,  although  embracing  only  the  national  competitive  works  of  the 
year,  numbered  not  less  than  1,572  pictures,  some  of  them  of  great  merit, 
2  F  A 
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Incidentally,  it  maybe  mentioned, tliat  in  this  annual  exhibition  there 
was  a  very  large  proportion  of  figure  subjects,  many  of  them  of  nude 
figures,  and  illustrating  the  importance  that  in  France  more  and  more 
attaches  to  figure  drawing.    These  were  generally  of  life  size. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  French  government  is  the 
patron  of  art,  and  how  far  its  powerfiil  influence  and  resources  were 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  competition,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  out 
of  the  625  pictures  in  the  French  gallery,  252  (almost  half)  were  contrib- 
uted by  the  state. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  here  that,  out  of  the  67  prizes  of 
all  classes  awarded  to  painters,  France  secured  32,  viz,  i  grand  prizes, 
8  first,  10  second,  and  10  third-class  prizes,  to  artists  whose  names  appear 
in  the  appendix. 

The  best  pictures  exhibited,  prior  to  the  addition  from  the  annual  exhi- 
bition, (and  which  were  liors  de  eoneowrs,  or  not  competitive,}  were:  I.  L.  H. 
EeUange, "  The  Parting  Salute,"  a  scene  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol ; 
I.A.Breton,  "Eeturnof  the  Gleaners;"  G.Brion,  "Pilgrims  of  St.  Odile, 
Alsatia;"  B,  Desgoif,  flowers  and  objects  of  art,  (Nos.  210,  213  of  cata- 
logue,) wonderful  in  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  manipulation;  Madame 
E.  EscaUier,  flowers,  (Nos.243,  244;)  T.  Eobert-FIeury,  "Warsaw,  April 
8, 1861;"  J.  L.  G^rdme,  "Phryne  before  the  Tribunal,"  and  "Duel  after 
Masked  Ball;"  T.  Gide,  "Rehearsal  of  a  Musical  Mass;"  J.  F.  Gigoux, 
"Napoleon  on  thedayof  Austerlitz;"  A,  A.  Herbert,  "EosaNevaat  the 
Fountain;"  0.  F.  Jalabert,  "Christ  WaUdng  on  the  Sea;"  G.  Jundt, 
"Returning  from  the  Agricultural  Show;"  J.  L.  E.  Meissonier,  "Cam- 
paign in  France,  1814,"  "Information,"  and"  General  Desaix  at  the  Army 
of  the  Rhone  and  Moselle ;"  A.  Prignon,  two  female  portraits,  with  reflected 
light,  a*lmirably  managed  and  effective;  J.  V.  A.  Rigo,  "General  Can- 
robert  Visiting  the  Trenches;"  P.  L.  Roux,  "Rembrandt's  Studio;"  A, 
Tvon,  "  Taking  of  the  Malakoff,"  and  "Convoy  of  Wounded  Soldiers." 

The  pictures  that  commanded  most  attention  in  the  entire  Exhibition 
were  undoubtedly  those  of  Tvon  and  Pils.  This  distinction  was,  in  part, 
due  to  their  mammoth  size,  but  mainly  to  their  unquestionable  great 
excellence.  There  are  few  examples  extant  of  equal  vigor  and  truth  of 
drawing,  combined  with  breadth  of  effect  and  naturalness  of  tone.  In 
contrast  with  these,  but  almost  equally  i>opular  with  the  great  public 
jury,  were  the  celebrated  gmre  pictures  of  Meissonier,  and  the  groups  of 
G^rdme — exquisite  in  every  way,  perfect  in  drawing,  fine  in  color,  and 
most  carefally  manipulated. 

The  nude  flgnre  pictures  in  the  Exposition,  singularly  enough,  were  not 
equal  to  those  in  the  annual  exhibition,  in  which  "Phryne  before  the 
Tribunal,"  by  Bontibonne,  "  The  Syren,"  by  Belly,  were  of  the  very  first- 
class  of  such  works,  and  which  merited  the  distinction  they  subsequently 
received  of  a  place  in  the  Exhibition.  By  the  terms  of  their  agreement, 
the  French  students  in  Rome  are  bound  to  send  specimens  of  their  pro- 
gress, to  be  submitted  to  the  directors  of  the  Academy  in  Paris,  and  these 
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specimens  must  possess  the  utmost  accuracy  in  designing  the  naked 
human  formj  hut  as  the  taste  for  exclusively  classical  forms  no  longer 
exists,  they  are  led  to  comply  with  the  rules  by  representations  of  figures 
more  congenial  to  modern  French  notions.  Thus  we  no  longer  find 
studies  of  Achilles  or  Romulus,  or  other  ancient  heroes,  but  their  places 
are  occupied  bypaintingsof  Venus,  nymphs,  and  goats,  Andomedas,  etc. 

The  paintings  thus  produced  are  decidedly  more  harmonious  in  color- 
ing than  those  of  "the  Italian  masters,"  and  it  is  a  relief  to  the  eye  to 
turn  from  the  nude  figures  of  the  latter,  with  their  harsh,  incongruous 
back-grounds,  to  the  fresh  living  tints,  transparent  shadows,  and  delicate 
back-grounds  of  the  later  ^works  of  this  class,  which  harmonize  perfectly 
with  the  flesh  colors.  Some  of  these  have  delicate  white  or  gray  for  high 
lights  of  the  drapery,  while  blueish  grays  and  t«nder  greens  appear  in 
others,  bringing  out,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  charm  of  harmony  in 
coloring. 

A  strong  tendency  of  French  art,  in  sculpture  as  well  as  painting,  is 
towards  the  romantic  rather  than  the  classic  style.  Beligious  paintings 
are  now  rarely  produced,  and  only  to  fill  special  orders.  As  veiy  truth- 
ftdly  observed  by  a  competent  EngUsh  critic;  "France  has  a  school  of 
painters  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  different  irom  that  in 
which  we  employ  it  in  writing  of  Germany,  a  people  which  is  all  school 
and  little  more.  As  art  is  anti-scholastie  to  the  core,  and  hates  a  common 
staiulard,  so  in  the  most  varied  school  we  find  its  wealthiest  development. 
In  France,  better  than  anywhere,  students  learn  the  executive  of  paint- 
ing; yet  nowhere  is  art  so  seldom  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  ti-ainlng,  or 
are  the  residts  of  training  so  obvious.  The  executive  standard  is  gener- 
ally high  among  the  French,  because  their  professional  tone  is  high,  and 
notliing  short  of  peculiar  power  is  received  in  place  of  good  workmanship. 
With  us  bad  workmanship  need  not  be  compensated  by  peculiar  ability; 
oiu-  professional  tone  is  so  low  that  bad  handicraft  and  want  of  purpose 
often  appear  in  the  best  places  on  exhibition  walls." 

In  landscape,  French  art  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  departure,  and  to 
have  made  recent  and  rapid  progress.  Although  this  class  of  pictures 
was  not  numerous,  yet  most  of  the  specimens  were  good  and  some  of  them 
excellent.  They  are  distinguished  less  for  care  in  manipulation  than  for 
broad  effects,  affording  a  hint  which  our  own  artists  in  this  department 
might  accept  with  advantage.  This  tendency  is  perhaps  carried  too  far 
by  the  French,  who  might,  on  the  other  hand,  gain  much  by  a  closer 
attention  to  finish.  The  happy  mean  applies  here,  as  in  all  things  else, 
and  strong  features  pushed  to  exaggeration  are  not  necessarily  powerful, 
but  oftener  caricatures. 

The  high  rank  of  French  artists  in  animal  painting  is  universally  con- 
ceded. The  works  of  Rosa  Bonheur  are  too  well  known  to  need  remark ; 
and  although  she  was  awarded  a  second  prize,  it  was  rather  as  a  matter 
of  course  than  for  any  extraordinary  excellence  in  the  10  pictures  exhib- 
ited under  her  name,  and  of  which  the  best  was  a  "Razzia  In  Scotland." 
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There  were  some  very  fine  works  by  PromeTitiii  and  Troyou,  all  carefnlly 
studied  and  vigorooslyliandled.  American  and  English  artists  too  often 
paint  animals  as  mere  accessories  in  quiet  dreamy  Iandscai>es,  and  the 
aiumals  themselves  appear  only  aa  contemplative,  dozing  creatnres, 
apparently  indisposed  to  movement,  if  not  incapable  of  it.  French  artists, 
on  the  other  hand,  give  action  to  their  aiuimals ;  one  almost  hears  the 
neigh  and  tramp  of  the  burly  Normaiidy  stallion;  there  is  life  in  the  ox, 
and  even  the  sheep  hurry  over  the  heath  in  search  of  the  green  grass- 
plats,  or  huddle  struggling  to  the  fold  before  the  sharp  bark  of  the  shep- 
herd's dog. 

Among  tlie  moat  marvellous  paintings  of  still-life  in  the  Exposition 
are  five  pictures  by  Desgoffes,  two  of  which  belong  tn  the  Empress.  In 
one  of  them  are  an  ewer,  silver-gilt,  {style  of  the  16th  century,)  a  Christ 
in  bloodstone,  bust  of  the  Virgin  in  rock  crystal,  door-knocker,  statuette 
in  box-wood  by  Jean  de  Bologne,  enamelled  vase,  etc.,  gToui>ed  together 
with  consummate  skill  and  painted  with  Itembrandtish  effect.  For  draw- 
ing, management  of  light  and  shade,  minute  manipulation,  this  work  is 
unapproachable  by  any  other  of  its  kind  in  the  Exhibition  or  out  of  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  almost  equal  truth  of  some  flower  pieces  by 
the  same  artist. 

Although  portraits  were  not  numerous  in  the  French  gallery,  yet  they 
were  almost  uniformly  good.  In  this  branch  of  art  criticism  resolves 
itself  into  few  words — the  French  lead  the  world.  Portraiture  is  not  a 
trade  in  France,  it  is  a  profession. 

Eefei'cnce  has  been  once  or  twice  made  to  the  annual  French  exhibition 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  was  quite  as  largely  frequented  by 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts  as  the  galleries  of  the  Exposition  itself,  and  became 
80  associated  with  the  latter  as  to  be  really  regarded  as  a  part  of  it.  No 
doubt  the  general  impression  of  Fi-euch  art  left  upon  the  mind  of  the 
visitor  to  Paris  during  the  summer  of  1867  was  quite  as  much  due  to 
the  Annual  as  to  the  Grand  Exposition,  For  this  reason  a  few  words  in 
reference  to  it  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

As  already  stated,  this  exhibition  took  place  in  the  old  Palais  ^Indus- 
trie in  the  Cliamps  de  EiysSe.  As  its  name  Implies,  this  exliibition  is  only 
for  works  of  art  of  the  year,  and  no  picture  is  a  second  time  exhibited. 
The  Exhibition  of  1867  consisted  of  2,166  paintings  and  382  pieces  of 
sculpture,  besides  water-color  drawings,  lithographs,  cliromo-lithographs, 
photograi)hs,  and  engravings  on  wood,  etc.,  and  it  may  be  said  broadly, 
but  with  trutli,  that  out  of  the  2,11C  paintings  there  were  not  20  that 
would  be  pronounced  positively  bad,  while  hundreds  were  of  a  veiy  high 
order  of  excellence.  In  fact,  a  majority  of  them  were  good ;  not  merely 
passable  and  creditable,  but  positively  good.  In  looking  through  this 
vast  collection,  the  eye  failed  to  discover  a  single  branch  of  painting 
that  was  not  cleverly  represented.  The  area  of  canvas  covered  was 
quite  amazing.  A  single  picture  by  Gustave  Dore,  "  The  Tapis  Vert," 
was  not  less  than  60  feet  by  25  feet,  and  was  by  no  means  the  only  pic- 
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ture  of  that  size.  Two  such  pictures  cover  more  canvas  than  all  the 
pictures  exhibited  annually  in  New  York. 

Dor^  is  oue  of  the  most  active  artists  of  the  age.  Not  only  has  he 
made  more  designs  on  wood  than  probably  any  dozen  other  living  artists, 
but  has  found  time  to  design  and  painty  among  others,  the  picture  just 
referred  to,  a  work  of  much  study,  trae  to  life,  filled  with  character,  from 
the  dashing  belle  to  the  sturdy  English  baron,  and  displaying  majiy  of 
the  strongest  points  and  features  of  modem  French  art. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  notice  separately  the  best  pictures 
in  the  annual  Exposition.  Among  them,  however,  may  be  mentioned  a 
beautiful  Psyche,  by  Duval  Amaury ;  "  The  Taking  of  the  Fort  of  San 
Xavier  de  Puebla, "  a  grand  picture,  by  Beauee,  excellent  in  design  and 
action,  perfect  in  drawing,  and  with  the  tone  and  touch  of  a  master; 
"The  Syren,"  by  Belly;  "Ships  on  the  High  Seas,"  byBonnetter;  "Death 
of  Sappho,"  and  "  Idylle,"  by  Bertrand ;  "  Le  Joor  de  la  Peutecdte,"  by 
Bischoff,  are  all  good  pictures.  The  Phryne  of  Boutibonne  was  probably 
the  best  of  all  the  nude  figures,  comparing  favorably  with  that  of  G^r6me 
in  the  Grand  Exhibition.  Great  praise  is  also  due  to  "The  Council  of 
Three  in  Venice,"  by  Bronnikoff ;  "  Le  Lendemain,"  byBnmne;  "Por> 
traits,"  by  Madame  Cliatillon,  etc.,  etc. 

THE   BKITISH  GAiLEEY. 

Great  Britain  exhibited  156  pictures  by  124  artists,  of  whom  only  26 
were  represented  by  more  than  one  specimen.  All  of  the  pictures,  ex- 
cept three  portraits,  viz.,  of  the  Queen,  the  late  Prince  Albert,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  were  contributed  by  art  connoisseurs  or  artists 
themselves.  The  United  States  collection  of  pictures  occupied  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  gallery  assigned  to  the  English,  who  took  commendable 
pains  in  its  preparation,  toning  the  waUs,  covering  the  floor  with  matting, 
and  providing  a  hber^  allowance  of  seats  for  the  convenience  of  visit- 
ors. The  central  part  of  the  gallery  was  in  part  occupied  with  screens, 
on  which  were  displayed  a  good  collection  of  paintings  in  wat«r-colors, 
some  of  them  of  unexampled  size.  In  fact,  England  was  the  only  conn- 
try  that  made  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  so  capable  of  fine  effects,  a 
distinctive  and  prominent  feature  in  its  collection,  and  well  deserved  the 
only  prize  awarded  for  a  water-color  drawing.  It  went  to  Mr.  F.  Walker. 
Most  of  the  specimens  were  very  fine  studies,  and  some  of  the  interiors 
particidarly  good  in  manipulation  and  effect.  Without  going  into  par- 
ticulars, it  may  be  said,  generally,  that  in  this  department  England  was 
unapproached  by  any  other  country  represented  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  British  exhibition  of  oil  paintings,  although  less  obviously  betray- 
ing the  influences  of  the  French  school,  which  perva*le  all  continental 
art,  and  consequently  more  distinctive,  was  not  particularly  excellent. 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  large  cabinet  pictures  of  domestic  and  rural  scenes, 
with  veiy  Uttle  incident,  lacking,  also,  historical  and  figure  compositions, 
and  had  no  marines  of  importance.    The  portraits  were  very  excellent. 
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being  in  some  instances  something  more  than  the  mere  outline  of  the 
features  or  the  figure  in  repoise.  The  acceasories  of  pets  or  companions, 
by  Landseer,  were  occasionally  introdnced,  with  good  effect,  giving  some- 
thing of  life  and  reality  to  the  portraits,  which  were  generally  carefully 
and  conscientiously  manipulated. 

"  La  Gloria,  a  Spanish  Wake,"  by  the  late  J.  Phillips,  was,  without 
doubt,  the  best  work  in  the  British  gallery  in  invention,  drawing,  color- 
ing, and  effect.  Next  in  rank  may  be  mentioned  "Baith  Faj-ther  and 
Mither"  and  "Music  hath  Charms,"  by  T.  E.  A.  Faed,  excellent  compo- 
sitions, full  of  sentiment,  carefully  drawn,  daborate  and  eftfective  in 
light  and  shadow.  After  these  may  be  mentioned:  E.  Ansdell,  "Ti'ead- 
ing  out  Com,"  {Alhambra,}  forcible  and  effective.  J.  B.  Burgess, 
"Bravo  Tore,"  an  Audalusian  bull  fight,  with  fine  tj-pes  of  Spanish 
beauty,  and  much  spirit  in  the  arena,  good  in  drawing,  but  defective  ui 
chiaroscuro  and  color.  P.  GoodaU,  "The  Palm  Offering."  E.  B.  Mar- 
tineau,  "Last  Day  in  the  Old  Home,"  dra^ra  with  vigor,  full  of  feeling, 
but  deficient  in  color.  E.  Nichol,  "Both  Puzzled,"  an  excelleut  picture, 
quite  deser^'ing  of  the  prize  (second)  which  it  received.  H.  O'Ifeil, 
"Eastward  Hot"  and  "A  Volunteer."  Q.  Orchardson,  "Christopher 
Sly,"  a  good  desigu,  which  received  a  third  prize.  H.  Willis,  "The 
Death  of  Cliatterton,"  In  Landseer's  "Shrew  Tamed"  that  painters 
conceded  genius  and  established  capacity  were  well  illustrated  in  the 
figure  of  the  horse,  which  is  the  essential  feature  in  the  picture. 

Among  the  best  landscapes  was  Graham's  "Spate  in  the  Highlands," 
a  vigorous  and  effective  composition,  in  which  tite  artist  has  grappled 
with  the  aspects  of  nature  in  her  wildest  mood.  Ifrepresents  a  turbu- 
lent highland  torrent  duiing  a  storm,  the  water — stained  to  the  color 
of  amber — ^rushing  down  between  bold,  ragged  rocks  from  mountains 
scarcely  discernible  through  the  rifts  of  a  stormy  sky.  The  picture 
combines  almost  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  painter — quick  grasp,  free, 
firm  drawing,  and  careful  but  not  excessive  manijjulation — and  may  be 
taken  as  a  model  of  its  class.  This  was  one  of  tlie  largest  pictures  in 
the  gallery,  and  its  size  gave  the  artist  scope  for  the  free  display  of  his 
powers,  as  well  as  of  the  large  features  of  a  mountain  landscape. 

There  were  many  other  pictures  in  the  English  gallery  tliat  might  be 
pronomiced  good.  Some  were  excellent,  but  none  that  could  be  termed 
great,  wliile  there  were  a  few  the  admission  of  which  in  the  gallery  can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  forcing  the  most  striMug  con- 
trasts possible.  On  the  whole,  the  collection  was  a  pleasing  one,  and 
had  a  degree  of  freshness  and  independence  to  be  found  in  none  of  the 
others ;  but  it  could  scarcely  claim  a  high  place  in  an  artistic  sense.  A 
visit  to  the  annual  British  exhibition  in  London  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  visitor  to  botli  that  the  display  made  in  Paris  was  a  very  fair  expo- 
sition of  the  various  departments  of  British  painting,  and  justified  the 
impartiality  and  judgment  of  the  committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to 
which  the  selection  of  the  gallery  was  confided  by  the  government. 
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Next  to  France,  tlie  largest  contributor  to  tlie  collection  of  yaintings 
in  the  Exposition  was  Bavaria.  She  sent  211  pictures,  by  112  artists, 
which  were  exhibited  in  a  separate  building,  or  "annexe,"  built  by  the 
Bavarian  commissioners.  More  than  half  the  number  were  exhibited 
by  the  artists  themselves,  and,  next  to  France,  Bavaria  secured  the 
greatest  mioiber  of  prizes,  viz.,  one  grand  prize,  two  first  prizes,  and 
two  third-clasB  prizes — ^flve  in  all. 

The  artistic  taste  and  tbstering  care  of  King  Louis  were  manifested 
in  various  ways  in  the  Exhibition,  and  the  Bavarian  paintings  were 
strongly  marked  with  the  classic  style  to  which  he  gave  such  prominence 
in  Munich.  The  Bavarian  artists,  as  a  rule,  evince  much  invention,  and 
are  well  gi-onnded  in  true  outline  and  drawing.  At  present  they  appear 
to  be  ranging  themselves  into  two  camps — ^the  old  professors  adhering 
rigidly  to  the  classical;  the  younger  artists  conceding  much  to  that 
school,  bnt  refusing  to  be  hound  by  all  of  its  canons.  The  first  are  cor- 
rect, and  almost  severe,  in  drawing,  but  lack  bi'eadth,  their  Ught  and 
shade  being  too  diffused,  wlille  the  latter  inclines  to  tlie  French  style, 
with  a  constantly  increasing  tendency,  and  succeeds  in  eftect  and  man- 
agement of  light  and  shade.  The  end  of  this  divergence  is  obvious  and 
not  distant.  Bavarian  art  will  speedily  become  a  reflection  of  French 
art,  more  exact  perhaps,  and,  it  may  be,  more  formal. 

Exterior  fresco  painting,  which  was  formerly  much  encouraged  in 
Munich,  where  many  public  buildings  are  disfigured  by  elaborat«  and 
gigantic  works  of  the  older  artists,  is  falling  into  disuse  and  fading  with 
the  colors  which  glowed  from  the  walls  they  were  intended  to  ornament. 
It  is  now  limited  to  interior  decoration,  and  commands  much  attention 
fr'om  the  younger  or  new  school  of  painters. 

Among  the  pictures  exhibited  were  several  large  ones,  15  by  20  teet. 
The  best  of  tliese  was  "  The  Benediction  of  the  Flags,"  by  PUoty,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Munich,  who  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  prize.  But  all  these  large  pictures,  although  correct  in  drawing, 
are  severe  in  style  and  unsjinpathetic  in  character,  as  they  are  inhar- 
monious and  cold  in  color. 

The  best  of  the  modem  school  of  Munich  are :  F.  Adam,  "  Groups 
Marching  between  Solferino  and  Vollegio,  June  '2i,  1859 ;"  a  large  excel- 
lent figure  composition,  full  of  action  and  marked  by  breadth  and  har- 
mony of  color.  P.  Banmgartner, "  A  Procession  Surprised  by  a  Shower." 
Knude  Baade,  "  Moonlight  on  the  Coast  of  Norway."  F.  Bamberger, 
"View  of  Gibraltar."  J.  Brandt,  "  Chodkiewicz,  the  great  Hetman  of 
Lithuania,  fighting  against  the  Turks."  G.  CIoss, "  Campagna  of  Eome." 
A.  Bberle,  "  MUitary  School  during  the  Thirty  Tears'  War."  C.  Haef- 
ner,  "  A  Coming  Stonn  in  the  Upper  Alps ;"  the  sheep  well  drawn  and 
well  colored.  T.  Horschelt,  "  The  Russians  Storming  a  Tscherkessian 
Intrenchment  on  Mount  Gounib ;"  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the 
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modern  Bavarian  school,  evincing  invontion,  line  in  drawing,  color- 
ing, breadth,  and  expression  in  the  flgitres.  H.  Hobacli,  "  Tasting  Wine 
in  Secret,"  J.  Koekert,  "  Nuptial  Cortege  on  a  Lake  in  the  Bavaiian 
Mountains ;"  rich  in  color  and  effect.  A.  Liezenuiayer,  "  Maria  Tliereaa 
Feeding  a  Poor  Sick  Child."  G-.  Max,  "The  Martyr."  A.  Viscker, 
"National  Dance  of  the  Peasants  of  Upper  Bavaria."  A.  Wagner,  "A 
Soldier  Saving  a  Child  in  a  Mano&uvre."  E.  S.  Zinuuerman,  "A  Nnp- 
tial  Cortege." 

Altogether  the  Bavarian  pictures  exhibited  much  careful  study  and  a 
sound  education  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  who  show  also  much  invent- 
ive talent  and  good  powers  of  design. 

Bavaria  exhibited  a  large  number  of  crayon  drawings,  chiefly  by  the 
pupils  of  tlie  various  art  academies  of  Munich,  showng  careful  study  of 
outhne  and  indicating  the  severe  coiu-se  of  training  through  which  the 
art  pnpUs  of  that  capital  are  obliged  to  pass.  Kaulbaeh,  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Pine  Arts  of  Munich,  secured  one  of  the  eight  grand  prizes 
for  his  crayon  work,  "  The  Epoch  of  the  Eeformatiou,"  a  large  picture, 
16  by  25  feet. 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium  sent  to  the  Exhibition  186  pictures  by  72  artists,  which  were 
displayed  in  a  separate  building  or  "  annexe,"  and  which  obtained  tbur 
prizes,  viz :  one  grand  prize  to  Leys,  one  first-class  to  Willems,  another 
to  Stevens,  and  a  second-class  to  Clays. 

The  most  ambitious  pictures  were  by  the  artist  first  named,  who 
exhibited  not  less  than  12  works,  some  of  large  size,  and  for  the  most 
pait  subjects  from  the  stirring  period  of  the  struggle  with  Spain  for  civil 
and  religious  freedom  in  tlie  16tli  century.  They  are  painted  in  a  medi- 
aeval style  peculiar  to  this  artist,  but  hardly  consonant  with  modem 
QOtious  of  art. 

The  principal  features  of  this  gallery  were  the  genre  pictures  of  Ste- 
vens and  Willems.  The  first  named  sent  18  works,  many  of  them  hardly 
more  than  studies  of  single  female  figures  dressed  in  latest  fashionable 
styles,  with  little  expression  or  sentiment.  The  titles  of  some  of  these. 
suffleiently  indicate  their  character:  "The  LadyinPhtk,""The  Return," 
"A  Duchess,"  " Miss  Pauvette,"  "Pensive,"  "The  Autumn  Flower," 
etc.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  few  of  the  18  exhibit  some  invention 
and  a  capacity  for  better  if  not  more  profitable  things.  Tliey  are  jdeas- 
ing  and  effective  in  hght  and  shade,  and  espeei^y  hi  color,  but  are  not 
so  finely  manipulated  as  those  of  Willems,  of  which  13  were  exhibited, 
mostly  small  pictures  of  simple  scenes  of  domestic  life  hi  the  17th  cen- 
tury. They  are  very  broad  in  efi'ect,  and  in  texture  wonderfully  true  to 
nature.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  artists  of  such  exquisite  touch  and  so 
good  masters  of  eftect  should  not  dedicate  their  talents  to  more  ambi- 
tious subjects. 

Verlat  is  a  painter  of  higher  scope  and  power.     His  "Dead  Jesus  at 
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tliePoot  of  the  Oro88,"  is  most  carefully  dra^wn  and  well  handled.  His 
"Danger"  ia  a  bold  effective  pictui-e,  representing  a  partj  of  i)easant8 
driving  away  wolves  from  a  dead  lamb.  The  animals  are  exceptionally 
well  drawn,  and  tlie  whole  picture  cai^eMly  elaborated, 

"March  of  Animals  in  the  Pass  of  Beni  Aicha,"  by  Chev.  0.  Tschag- 
geny,  is  a  good  picture.  "  Sacking  a  Convent  at  Antwerp,"  by  Roberts, 
is  a  large  picture,  effective  in  coloring,  but  deficient  in  action,  which, 
,  fh>m  its  subject,  should  be  its  characteristic.  "Lake  Lomond"  by  Eofflaen, 
a  fljie,  broad  pictui-e,  carefully  manipulated. 

Clays  sent  five  pictures  of  Dutch  coast  and  canal  scenery,  excellent 
studies  flxjm  nature,  broad  in  ettect  and  well  handled. 

Bauguiet's  "  Dresun  after  the  Ball"  is  a  gem,  exquisite  in  color,  breadth 
and  manipulation. 

Jacob  Jacob's  large  picture,  "The  Falls  of  Sarp  on  the  Eiver  Glom- 
meu,  Norway,"  Avas  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  Belgian  department,  which 
lacked  any  striking  figure  subjects,  on  a  large  scale.  Nor  did  the  vari- 
ous works  indicate  much  inventive  power.  In  style  and  color  it  may  be 
said  of  them,  as  of  almost  all  modern  continental  pictures,  they  approxi- 
mate to  the  French,  but  at  a  respectful  distance. 


Holland  exliibited  170  pictures  by  77  artists  in  a  separat-e  building, 
erected  by  the  Dutch  government.  Of  these  67  were  figure  composi- 
tions, chiefly  of  a  domestic  character  or  illustrative  of  everj'-day  life, 
with  little  action  but  some  sentiment.  Nearly  all  were  small  or  of  medium 
size,  unambitious,  and  mth  httle  or  no  dramatic  interest.  A  large  num- 
ber were  contributed  by  the  artists  themselves,  and  the  rest,  with  few 
exceptions,  by  private  individuals. 

Alma  Tadema  exhibited  twelve  pictures  illustrating  domestic  life  in 
ancient  Egypt  and  Rome,  among  which  ai-e,  "  How  they  amused  them- 
selves a  thousand  years  ago,"  and  "  Entrance  to  a  Eoman  Theatre,"  the 
first  representing  the  interior  of  an  Egyiitian  house,  with  the  family- 
receiving  visitors^  the  second  a  Eoman  audience  flockingto  the  theatre. 
These  pictures  are  pre-Eaphaelite  in  style,  full  of  wonderful  detail,  accu- 
rate no  doubt  as  they  could  be  made  after  careftil  archEeological  study, 
but  interesting  more  from  subject  than  as  works  of  art.  This  artist 
received  a  second-class  prize. 

"The  Interrupted  Prayer,"  by  Bishop;  "The  Empty  Place  at  the 
Hearth,"  by  Bles,  are  both  good  pictures,  the  latter  witha  good  deal  of  feel- 
ingand  sentbnent,representingafather  and  danghterwith  an  unoccupied 
cliair  at  the  dinner  table.  "  On  the  Beach  at  Seheveningenj"  by  Vcrvier, 
a  semi-marine  view,  and  very  accurate  and  livelypicture  of  the  celebrated 
and  much  frequented  watering-place  of  the  Hagiie.  Israels,  of  Amster- 
dam, an  iirtist  of  much  inventioi)  and  power,  exhibited  fom-  compositions, 
the  best  of  wliichare  "The  True  Support,"  and  "The  Last  Breath,"  effec- 
tive in  color,  but  carelessly  manipulated.  A  third-class  prize  was  awarded 
to  this  artist. 
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Tlie  only  large  pictures  were  huntingseenes  by  Kuytenbrouwer,  "Stags 
Fighting,"  and  "  Stags  after  the  Kghtj^the  property  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror— vigorous  compositions  but  ronghly  treated.  "A  Sea  Piece — Moon- 
light," by  Meyer ;  "Cows  by  the  Eiver-side,"  by  Roelop ;  "A  Bay  of  Light 
in  the  Shadow,"  by  Scheltema,  were  fine  pictures,  the  last-named  a  eare- 
foUy  handled  and  effective  genre  picture.  "  The  Syndics  of  the  Serge 
Guild  lit  Leident,"  by  Stroebel,  a  Dutch  interior,  and  eflttective  picture. 
"A  Dntoh  Landscape,"  with  cattle,  by  Tom,  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 

But  in  the  whole  Dutch  collection  there  was  no  picture  of  great  merit. 
There  was  a  marked  lack  of  historical  compositions.  The  modem  Dutch 
school  ap]>roximates  to  the  French,  having  apparently  lost  the  delicacy 
of  touch  and  hanuony  of  coloring  that  distinguished  the  old  Dutch 
painters  and  individnahzed  their  works.  The  later  artists,  however,  still 
cherish  that  hniwrtant  element  of  art,  the  proper  management  of  light 
and  shade, 

This  gallery  received  a  second  and  third  class  prize. 

It  contained  some  very  good  specimens  of  water-color  di'awings,  but 
none  worthy  of  special  enumeration. 

PRUSSIA  AHD  NORTHERN  GERMANY. 

Prussia  contributed  98  pictures  by  67  artists,  and  secured  three  awards : 
a  grand  prize  to  Knans,  a  second-class  prize  to  Menzel,  and  a  third-class 
prize  to  Aehenbaeh.  One-third  of  the  whole  collection  was  from  the 
stndios  of  Dusseldorft',  and  for  sale.  Among  the  best  pictures  were  seven 
by  Knaus,  of  Weisbatleu,  of  which  "A  Woman  Playing  with  Two  Cats," 
"An  Acrobat  Performing  in  a  Barn,"  surrounded  by  wondering  peasant 
spectators,  were  most  meritorious  works  in  design,  drawing  and  breadth 
of  coloring.  "  The  Old  Schoolmaster's  Birthday,"  by  Laseh,  of  Dussel- 
dorff,  and  "  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  Temple,  when  risited  by  the  Com- 
moners of  the  National  Convention,"  by  Piotrowski,  of  Koenigsherg,  were 
good  compositions,  the  latter  haring  a  flne  lamp-light  effect.  "TheGi-and 
Prize,"  by  Meyer,  is  a  picture  worthy  of  notice,  as  is  also  "  The  Banquet 
of  the  Generals  of  WaUestein,"  by  Schoetz,  which  was  the  largest  com- 
position in  this  gallery,  goodin  invention,  truthful,  with  fine  chiaroscuro. 
"  On  the  Mountains,"  by  Schenck,  was  the  best  animal  picture  in  the  col- 
lection. 

Of  the  Pntssian  exhibition  it  may  be  said,  as  of  that  of  Holland,  that 
it  is  not  remaikable  for  grand  designs,  but  rather  distinguished  for  pleas- 
ing domestic  scenes,  carefully  manipulated,  and  with  good  effect  of  light 
and  shade. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  speak  separately  of  the  exhibition 
made  by  the  smaller  German  states.  Hesse  was  represented  by  two  pic- 
tures by  Schevesser,  one  of  which,  "  Forbidden  Fruit,"  of  cabinet  size, 
belon^ig  to  the  French  Emi)eror,  represents  boys  smoking — an  excellent 
design,  well  handled,  in  the  Dusseldorff  style, 

Baden  sent  19  pictures  by  the  same  number  of  artists,  the  best  of 
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which  were:  H.Gude,"Moiiteiiegrm  Mountaineers  going  to  their  Chaleta 
in  the  Spring;"  aneflfective,  carefully  handled  cabinet  picture.  F.  Keller, 
"Death  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,"  a  large  figure  composition.  G.  Saal, 
"  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  by  Mooulight." 

Wurtemburg  sent  eleven  pictures  by  eight  artists,  of  which  tlie  best 
was  "  The  Departure  of  the  Monks  fi-om  the  Cloister  of  Alpirsbach,"  by 
Haeberliii,  of  Stattgard ;  a  large  pictme,  broad  in  color,  and  well  manip- 
ulated. 

Luxemburg  sent  four  pietiu'es  by  two  artiste,  of  no  special  merit. 


liussia  exliiViited  63  pictures  by  42  artists,  eliiefly  from  the  royal  pal- 
aces and  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Academies  of  the  tine  arts. 
They  certainly  did  great  credit  to  the  artists  who  painted  them,  and  to 
the  commissioners  who  selected  them.  In  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of 
pictures,  no  gallery  equalled  tlie  Bussian  in  excellence.  The  French  were 
compelled  to  admit  this,  but  claimed  the  Eassiau  artists  as  their  pupils, 
practicing  in  their  schools,  and  owing  their  taste  and  sldU  to  French 
teaching,  example,  and  inilnence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  painters  of  the 
best  works  are  unquestionably  Itussians,  and  whether  they  studied  at 
home  or  abioad  is  a  circumstance  not  affecting  their  capacities,  whatever 
influence  it  may  have  had  on  their  style. 

There  were  no  less  than  33  figure  compositious  in  this  gallerj-,  many 
of  them  large,  and  displaying  a  high  order  of  talent.  They  were  all 
broad  in  eftect,  and  not  frittered  away  and  lost  in  scattered  light. 

Of  landscapes  there  were  12,  in  a  number  of  whicli  flguree  were  intro- 
dncetl.  "  The  Enssians  Passing  the  Devil's  Bridge,"  on  the  St.  GJothard 
road  over  the  Alps,  in  tlie  Swiss  campaign  of  1792,  by  Kotzebue,  is  a 
wonderfully  effective  picture,  in  which  the  introduction  of  a  body  of 
soldiers  on  which  the  light  is  concentrated  only  seems  to  heighten  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenerj-  in  the  background.  "A  Winter's  Evening  in 
Finland,"  by  Mestchersky — a  lurid  sunset,  the  hght  just  touching  the  tops 
of  the  pine  trees,  while  beneath  is  the  reflected  light  on  the  ice-covered 
rocks,  altogether  constituting  one  of  the  most  effective  pictures  in  the 
whole  exhibition. 

There  were  some  marine  battle-scenes  by  Bogoliouboff,  excellent  in 
composition  and  drawing,  and  good  in  effect. 

The  most  wonderftd  piece  of  portrait  painting  in  the  whole  Exiwsition 
was  "A  Portrait  of  an  Old  Lutheran  Woman,"  by  Horawsky,  which,  for 
microscopic  accuracy  in  color  and  texture,  is  only  equalled  by  the  two 
celebrated  heads  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman,  in  the  old  Pinako- 
thek  at  Mnnicb. 

Judging  from  the  pictures  in  the  Russian  gallery,  and  accepting  them 
as  types  of  Enssian  art,  Eussia  must  be  admitted  to  a  front  i-ank  in 
paintiiig.  Her  pictures  are  mostly  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  poor  or 
careless  drawing  would  be  easily  detected.    Her  painters  appear  to  be 
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&itliiul  and  careful  artists,  with  no  tendency  to  oddities  or  tricks,  but 
disposed  to  confine  themselves  within  the  just  rules  of  art — truthful 
drawing,  strong  but  not  glaring  coloring,  and  careful  manipulation. 
Their  style  may  be  described  as  a  combination  of  the  French  and  Dus- 
seldorff  schools,  with  a  decided  leaning  to  the  first. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  this  gallery  was  its  nationality.  Nearly  all  the 
pictures,  whether  figure  compositions  or  landscapes,  were  Bussiau  in 
subject,  representing  incidents  in  Eussian  history,  or  scenes  in  Russian 
territory. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  exhibited  112  pictures  by  58  artists,  in  a  separate  building, 
and  received  a  second-class  prize  awarded  to  Vautier.  This  gaDery  con- 
tained many  large  pictures  of  natural  scenery,  but  few  figure  pieces,  and 
these  only  mediocre,  while  there  were  no  marine  or  genre  pictures.  The 
principal  pictures  were:  Berthond,  "At  the  Death,"  an  animal  piece. 
Bodmer,  "  Sheter,"  a  snow  scene.  Diday,  "  The  Cascade  of  the  Giess- 
bacb."  Girardet,  "  Sunrise  on  the  Toccia,  Lago  Maggiore."  Humbert, 
"The  First  Autumn  Snow  on  the  Mountains,"  with  animals.  L. 
Jackottet,  "  The  Aar  and  Brlenbach  at  Haudick."  J.  Jackottet,  "  Falls 
of  the  Eeichenbach."  Lugardon,  "The  Borders  of  the  Lake."  Ulrich, 
"  The  Eocks  of  Lazaset  at  Nice."  Veillon,  "  Souvenir  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons."    Zelger,  "  Sunrise  on  Mount  Pilatus." 

The  Swiss  landscapes,  though  large  and  carefully  manipulated,  lack 
effect  and  contrast;  they  are  mostly  dull  and  sombre  pictures,  and  not 
what  such  scenery  as  Switzerland  possesses  should  inspire.  The  artists 
seem  to  have  studied  and  reproduced  nature  under  her  dullest  aspects. 
They  lack  feeling,  and  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  importance  of 
concentrating  the  light  in  a  picture.  The  scenes  represented  are  usually 
grand  in  the  extreme,  but  not  well  treated  or  effectually  managed.  The 
beautiful  sunrises  and  glowing  sunsets  so  often  witnessed  among  the 
snowy  Alps  do  not  appear  to  have  found  an  indigenous  artist  sufttciently 
confident  to  att«mpt  them. 

There  were  some  very  creditable  animal  pictures  in  this  gallery,  and 
some  fine  steel  engravings  by  Gii'ardet  and  Weber. 

AUSTRIA. 

Austria  exhibited  89  pictures  by  56  artists,  and  obtahied  three  prizes, 
viz :  one  first-class,  one  second-class,  and  one  third-class.  The  best  and 
largest  picture  exhibited  was  "  The  Diet  of  Warsaw,  1773,"  by  Matejiko, 
which  obtained  the  highest  of  the  prizes  just  named.  It  is  well  and  for- 
cibly drawn,  rather  roughly  manipulated,  and  pervaded  by  a  puri)le  tint 
which  gives  it  an  unreal  and  garish  appearance,  exceedingly  untnie  to 
nature  and  offensive  to  the  eye. 

The  Chevalier  F.  L.  Allemand  had  two  battle  pieces  in  this  collection, 
the  property  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  of  no  special  merit,  but  their 
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author  secured  a  second-class  prize.    Wuerzinger  secured  a  third-class 
prize  for  a  portrait  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 

Of  tJie  remaining  pictures  the  following  are  perhaps  worthy  of  mention : 
"  The  Convent  Soup,"  by  WaldmueUer,  and  *'  Hungarian  Forest,"  by 


Nearly  one-half  of  the  pictures  in  this  gallery  were  exhibited  by  the 
artists  iiemselves,  and  were  for  s^e,  with  their  prices  affixed  ui  the  cata^ 
logne.  The  largest  part  of  the  remainder  were  contributed  by  the  Em- 
peror. Judging  from  this  collection,  and  the  public  galleries  of  Vienna^ 
it  woiild  appear  that  painting  is  not  making  rapid  progress  in  Austria. 


Denmark  exliibited  29  pictures  by  19  artists.  No  ]>rizes.  The  best 
works  were:  Dalogata'd,  "Churching  a  Young  Mother."  Extner,  "Puz- 
zled to  choose — Card-playera."  Madam  Jerichan,  "  Shipwreck  on  the 
Coast  of  Jutland."  Jacobson,  "  A  Savant  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  Soeren- 
sen,  "  Simrise  at  Skagen — Storm,"  and  "  Summer  Morning  on  the  Shore 
of  ElseuSr,"  two  weU-Iiandled  and  vigorous  pictures. 


Sweden  contributed  34  pictures  by  28  artists,  aud  secured  two  third- 
class  prizes.  The  best  works  were :  Berg,  "  Waterfall  in  the  I^ro^ince  of 
Bohus."  This  artist  received  a  third-class  prize.  Hoeckert,  "Fire  in 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Stockholm,  May  1, 1697 ;"  Malmstrffim,  "  Elves  Play- 
ing by  Moonlight ;"  Nordenberg,  "  The  Wedding  Preseuta,  Souvenirs  of 
the  Ihx)\'ince  of  Blekinge ;"  Wallander,  "  Young  GMs  of  the  Parish  of 
Wingaker;"Fagerlin,  "A  Declaration  of  Love,"  "ADemaiid  in  Marriage," 
and  "Jealousy."    This  artist  obtained  a  third-class  prize. 

The  representations  of  natural  scenery  and  of  domestic  life  in  the 
Swedish  collection  were  uniformly  very  good. 


Norway  exhibited  ii>  pictures  by  25  artists,  and  secured  a  second-class 
prize.  The  best  were :  Gude,  "  Funeral  Procession  crossing  a  Fiord  in 
Norway,"  and  "Eetiuii  of  Whalers,"  These  secured  a  second-class 
prize.  Eckersberg,  "  Table  Land  of  Central  Norway,  the  summit  of  tlie 
Yotun  in  the  background;  Morning."  Tidemand,  "  Singular  Combat  of 
the  Olden  Times,"  an  excellent  pictiu^. 

Tlie  pictures  in  this,  as  in  the  Swedish  collection,  although  wanting  in 
works  of  the  highest  order  of  art,  such  as  historical  compositions,  are 
nevertheless  uniformly  good.  The  subjects  were  mostlj-  natural  scenery, 
marine  views  and  local  domestic  scenes,  all  carefully  studied  and  manipu- 
lated after  the  Dusseldorff  school,  the  influence  of  which  is  widely  i>er- 
ceptible  in  most  of  the  galleries  of  northern  Europe. 

Both  Sweden  and  Norway  owe  much  of  the  soimd  development  of  art 
within  their  borders  to  the  artistic  taste  and  discriminating  appreciation 
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of  their  king,  Oharlea  XV,  who  hacl  two  landscapes  froin  his  own  hand 
in  the  Exhibition,  both  of  more  than  average  excellence, 

ROME  AND   ITALY. 

Rome  exhibited  25  pictures  by  14  artists,  but  received  no  prize. 
Among  them  there  were  few  designs,  and  those  with  but  little  inven- 
tion. In  feet  the  collection  was  meagre  and  unimpressive,  and  inferior 
in  drawing,  effect,  and  color. 

Italy  exhibited  51  pictures  by  42  artists,  and  secured  four  awards,  one 
grand  prize,  one  second  prize,  and  two  third-class  prizes,  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  given  to  any  other  country.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know 
from  the  Report  of  the  Pine  Art  Jury  on  what  principle  these  awards 
were  made,  since  the  inferiority  of  this  gallery  was  equally  a  disappoint- 
ment and  subject  of  common  remark.  The  landscapes  were  mediocre, 
and  there  were  no  marine  or  animal  pictures ;  in  fa^it  none  exhibiting 
much  invention  or  power. 

The  most  ambitious  work  in  this  gallerj'  was  by  Gastaldi,  "  The  De- 
fence of  Tortona  by  its  Citizens  when  besieged  by  Barbarossa,"  a  large 
picture,  good  in  composition,  but  lacking  breadthof  color  and  cliiaroscuro. 

There  were  some  remarkably  good  figure  pieces  in  water-color  in  this 
galleiy. 


Spain  contributed  42  pictures  by  35  artists,  and  obtained  four  prizes, 
one  first  prize,  one  second,  and  two  third  prizes.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  Italy,  the  attentive  visitor  to  the  Exliibition  must  feel  surprised  at  the 
awards  of  the  Jury.  A  great  many  of  the  pictures  were  inferior ;  the 
figure  compositions  lacked  action,  the  landscapes  were  tame,  and  there 
were  no  marine  or  animal  subjects.  There  was  a  marked  proportion  of 
religious  subjects,  as  might  be  expected,  but  with  the  exception  of  those 
enumerated  below,  and  which  were  among  the  best,  the  others  were 
mostly  jjCTtre  and  of  no  particular  merit.  Eosales,  "Isabella  the  Catho- 
lic Dictating  her  WiU,"  a  large  figure  composition  in  rough  impaste 
style,  not  rem  arkable  for  good  drawing ;  the  coloring  after  the  old  Vene- 
tian school.  First  prize.  Palmaroli,  "  Sermon  at  the  Sistine  Cliajwl," 
showing  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment  in  the  back  wall,  with  the 
Pope,  cardinals,  and  priests  in  their  purple,  scarlet,  and  sombre  robes. 
The  figures  are  small  but  well  designed,  and  the  position  and  exi>ression 
of  each  well  studied.  The  management  of  light  and  shadow  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  manipulation  careful.  Leon-y-Escesura,  a  genre  picture. 
Gonsalso,  "Interior." 

PORTUGAL,  GREECE,  AXD  OTHKR  OOUNTTtrES. 

Portugal  was  represented  by  12  pictures  by  the  same  number  of  artists. 
No  prizes  were  awarded  to  tliis  gallery.  The  only  picture  of  any  merit 
was  by  Ijupi,  "  Tintoretto  Painting  the  Portrait  of  his  Daughter,"  a  large 

picture  broad  in  effect,  and  good  in  tone. 
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Greece  had  14  pictures  by  the  same  nmuber  of  artists.  Received  no 
prize.  The  best  picture  was  "Antigone"  by  Litras,  a  moonlight  figure 
scene.    This  department  showed  a  low  state  of  art  in  Greece. 

Turkey  liad  seven  pictures  by  three  artists ;  only  two  of  them  represent- 
ing Turkish  Ufe,  and  none  of  them  of  any  merit. 

Egypt  exhibited  no  oil  paintings,  but  sent  a  munber  of  water-color 
drawings  of  ancient  monuments,  more  interesting  on  historical  gionnds 
than  as  works  of  art. 

One  picture  was  catalogued  from  China,  having  belonged  to  a  pagoda, 
and  was  not  an  illustration  of  painting  in  China  at  the  present  day. 

The  Argentine  Confederation  sent  three  pictures,  and  Brazil  threej  all 
poor. 

Canada  sent  six  pictures ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  two ;  Malta  three ;  Mau- 
ritius several;  Nova  Scotia  one;  and  Victoria  one;  all  mediocre. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PAHITDrGS. 

Large  and  varied  aa  was  the  collection  of  paintings  in  the  Exhibition, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  impressed  those  connoisseurs  and  critics  in 
art  who  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  previous  French  Exposition 
of  1855,  and  the  Enghsh  Exhibition  of  1862,  as  an  advance  upon  either 
of  them.  The  opinion  of  these  authorities  has  been  accepted,  if  indeed 
it  was  not  originally  anticipated,  by  the  public.  It  is  alleged  that  a  same- 
ness and  monotony  pervaded  nearly  all  the  gaUeries,  indicating  that  mod- 
em art  is  subsiding  to  a  dead  level  of  conventionalism,  unrelieved  by 
originality  or  genius,  and  hardly  by  eccentricity. 

"If"  (said  thoiieuM*  Gontemporaine  in  an  article  on  painting  in  the 
Exhibition)  "you  put  aside  England,  and  certain  painters  of  other 
countries  who  exceptionally  evince  some  originality,  all  modern  painting 
is  nothing  more  tlian  the  attenuated  ftig-end  of  the  school  of  Bologna. 
This  is  evident  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  the  Exposition;  traceable 
in  the  pa\'ilion8  of  HoUand  and  Belgium,  in  the  temples  of  Bavaria  and 
Switzerland,  and  patent  in  the  galleries  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  Italy  and 
Spain.  It  foDowB  everywhere  the  great  ofKcial  road,  receives  profits  and 
recompenses,  broods  complacently  over  ephemeral  glories,  holds  the 
keys  of  aU  the  academies  and  of  all  the  royal  and  impeiial  treastuies, 
and  has  the  privilege  of  handing  down  to  the  indifference  or  mirth  of 
posterity  the  features  of  great  persons  and  sovereigns.  •  »  * 
In  other  words,  painting  has  become  a  branch  of  industry  which  requires 
a  UtHe  more  than  others  a  certain  education  on  the  part  of  those  who 
exercise  it,  but  has,  in  common  with  ordinary  industrial  pux'suits,  its 
processes  and  methods,  and  a  marked  deare  to  meet  and  satisfy  the 
dominant  taste.  It  differs  no  more  in  one  country  or  another  than  do 
other  similar  products,  cotton  stuffs,  for  example.  In  France,  England, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  cahco  is  always  calico,  fabricated  in  a  common 
way,  from  threads  of  the  same  kind  of  filamentous  material.  The  tissne 
is  a  httle  more  or  less  smooth;  more  or  less  regular;  more  or  less  white; 
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but  it  is  only  calico  after  all,  serving  tlie  saute  purpose  and  used  by  the 
same  people.  Tte  production  is  more  or  less  extended,  more  or  less 
sMIfiil,  but  it  is  always  difflcult,  at  first  sight,  to  recognize  the  country 
of  its  origin. 

"That  which  strikes  every  intelligent  and  impartial  man  who  surveys 
in  succession  the  galleries  of  the  Exposition  is  this,  that  with  some  mariced 
exceptions  there  is  the  same  desolate  uniformity  and  mediocrity  through- 
out. It  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  except  faint  and  shadowy  differ- 
ences. All  the  paintings  may  have  come  from  the  same  studio,  and  it 
seems  as  if  they  were  produced  by  the  same  medianical  art  that  presides 
over  the  production  of  calico.  They  are  painted  canvas,  to  be  measured  by 
the  yard.  They  evince  great  manual  aptitude,  and  expertness,  and  sub- 
tlety, but  the  types  are  all  the  same,  and  the  coloring  comes  from  common 
practices  and  the  same  point  of  view.  A  sterile  fecundity  marks  all  these 
productions,  and  assures  for  the  future  a  discredit  without  example  in 
the  past,  for  the  reason  that  never  to  the  same  degree  as  now,  even  in 
the  periods  called  barbarous,  has  painting  effected  a  divorce  so  complete 
from  art ;  never  has  the  mechanical  part  prev^ed  more  over  the  ideal ; 
never  has  the  intimate  and  profound  intelligence  of  the  human  soul  and 
the  artistic  sense  been  more  systematically  banished  fr«m  the  arts  of 
design,  and  the  mercantile  idea  allowed  to  dominate  so  com]jIetely  in 
their  practice,  as  now.  It  was  possible  at  certain  epochs  to  be  deprived 
of  the  materia  means  of  art,  and  to  be  without  the  instruction  now  so 
accessible,  but  never  was  there  such  a  dearth  of  the  means  that  may  be 
called  spiritual,  in  opposition  to  those  material.  The  design  may  have 
been  clumsy  and  without  proportion  j  the  coloring  without  graduation  of 
tint  or  harmony;  but  never  to  the  point  of  depriving  the  human  figure 
or  nature  of  that  aureole  of  poetry  which  is  the  divine  reflection  and 
highest  expression  of  truth.  Under  the  brusli  of  our  painters  the  image 
of  man  alone  is  produced,  man  himself  rarely  appears ;  nature  is  photo- 
graphic or  kaleidoscopic;  the  artist  invests  neither  with  life  or  light. 
Hence  we  see  that  which  should  be  action  is  only  contortion,  and  that 
which  should  be  calm  is  death," 

This,  perhaps,  may  be  a  strong  and  almost  exaggerated  statement  of 
the  feet ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  new  and  more  intimate  rela- 
tions of  men  and  nations,  incident  on  new  and  easy  facihties  of  interconrse 
and  intercommunication,  are  working  that  assimilation  in  art  which  they 
are  so  rapidly  effecting  in  costume,  habits,  literature,  modes  of  thought 
and  expression,  and  even  in  religion  and  government.  And  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  as  art  is  getting  every  day  to  be  more  and  more  dependent 
on  the  people  at  large  for  support,  in  the  same  proportion  will  be  its  ten- 
dency to  mould  itself  to  the  popular  taste.  But  if  for  the  time  it  lowers 
iteelf  to  meet  that  taste,  or  to  suit  the  fashion  of  the  hoiu",  may  we  not 
hope  that  it  will  rise  as  that  taste  improves  ? 

As  several  times  remarked  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  levd  to  which 
European  art  is  tending  is  that  of  France,  and  the  standard  by  which  sfft 
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is  Judged  is  Prencli.  If  painting  lias  degenerated  into  a  meclianic  art, 
and  its  products  have  become  merchandise,  conforming  to  commercial 
laws,  it  has  been  tlirough  tlie  example  and  practice  of  France.  That 
country,  by  her  system  of  art  education,  and  through  the  number  of  her 
schools  of  design,  which  ofter  easy  access  to  students,  has  no  doubt  imposed 
her  tiistes  and  her  style,  good  or  bad,  on  the  world  of  art.  She  exists 
tiO-day  as  a  rich  and  powerfid  nation,  not  through  expanse  of  territory 
and  value  of  agricultural  productions,  nor  by  supplying  the  world  with 
the  ordinary  products  of  manual  labor,  but  through  her  application  of 
art  and  taste  in  design  to  manufactures  and  the  usefiil  arts.  Drawing 
and  painting  have  become  handmaids  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  if  tliey 
have  suffered  from  the  contact,  lias  not  the  world  been  eomi>ensated  in 
the  general  elevation  of  the  popular  taste,  and  has  not  France  been  enriched 
by  a  practical  monopoly  of  sevcial  large  classes  of  manufactures? 

A  great  deficiency  in  our  own  country  is  the  almost  total  absence  of 
schools  of  desjgit  of  liigh  standard,  without  wliich  correct  taste  and  pro- 
iiciency  in  the  flue  art«  can  neither  be  created  nor  fostered.  By  such 
schools  is  meant  eatabhshments  in  which  persons,  and  especially  youth 
with  artistic  tendencies,  may  become  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  ele- 
ments of  art,  and  have  the  facilities  and  instruction  necessary  to  become, 
in  the  first  place,  accmnte  and  firm  in  draiving,  and  in  the  second  place, 
jmisters  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  color.  Aftei'  that,  with  a  few  master- 
pieces of  painting  distributed  in  pubhc  galleries  throughout  tlie  coimtry, 
im-rtly  to  giude  but  mainly  to  stimulate  their  powers,  they  may  safely  be 
loft  to  the  development  of  their  own  natural  abilities  through  stitdy, 
observation,  and  practice. 

SULTLPTUKB. 

In  the  department  of  sculpture,  still  less  than  in  that  of  painting,  can 
the  late  Paris  Exhibition  be  called  competitive.  The  range  of  competi- 
tion was  really  circumscribed  to  two  countries,  France  and  Italy,  From 
othei-s  therewere  onlyisolated  specimens.  The  reason  for  this  is  obrious. 
Works  of  marble  csm  only  be  transported  for  considerable  distances  at 
heavy  cost  and  risk,  such  as  few  owners  or  artists  care  to  imdei-tahe. 
Besides,  few  countries  had  the  space  requisite  for  a  proper  display  of  such 
works,  which  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  radiatuig  avenues  or 
passage-ways  of  the  buihhug. 

French  sculpture,  Uke French  painting,  naturrdly  enough,  predominated, 
and  like  French  painting  was,  tor  the  most  part,  of  the  naturalistic  as 
distinguished  flx>m  the  Italian,  classic,  or  traditional  style.  In  feet,  it  is 
in  stone  what  French  paiutuig  is  on  canvas ;  firm  and  sharp  in  outline, 
bold  and  free  in  modelling,  good  iu  action,  and  very  ^tithAiI  in  anatomy. 
The  Frendi  gallery  numbered  no  fewer  than  216  ftgures,  and  seemed 
23  out  of  the  3C  iirizes.  Italy  received  four  prizes ;  Prussia  two ;  Spain 
two;  and  Rome,  Switzerland,  Greece,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain,  ejich, 
one,  as  shown  in  A]>]>en<lix  B. 
3f  A 
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The  criticism  to  be  made  on  French  sculpture  is,  that  it  is  sometimes 
meretricious,  and  occasionally  voluptuous,  even  to  coarseness,  and  that 
there  is  a  Irequeut  tendency  to  theatrical  extrayaganc©,  showuig  more 
talent  than  taste.  The  realistic  tendency  was  shown  by  probably  the 
most  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  French  department,  a  seated 
figure  of  Mdlle.  Mars,  hy  Thomas,  which  has  been  truly  described  as  "  a 
picture  in  marble,  or  rather  a  picture  in  whicli  the  marble  is  lost  in  the 
realization  of  texture  and  materiid.  Tlie  silk  dress  flickers  in  the  light 
and  fluttersinthe  mnd."  TheEmpress  Josephine, by I>ubray,i8another 
work  of  similar  character.  "  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,"  hy  GuiUaume, 
which  received  one  of  the  four  "  grand  prizes,"  was  probably  the  piece  of 
sculpture  which  attracted  most  attention.  It  is  one  of  not  less  than  seven 
busts  and  statutes  of  the  first  Napoleon  exhibited  by  the  same  sculptor, 
and  represents  the  fallen  Emperor  in  the  garb  of  the  sick-room,  seated  hi 
an  arm  chair,  with  a  map  of  Europe  spread  on  his  knees  before  him,  and 
with  his  head  bowed  langnidly  on  his  breast  as  if  in  mingled  weariness 
and  contemplation.  The  figures  on  the  dressing  gown,  the  folds  and  tex- 
ture of  the  napkin  that  rests  partly  over  one  arm  are  faithfully  reproduced, 
The  head  is  forcible,  but  its  power  is  much  lessened  by  the  accessories 
of  the  figure,  which,  however,  is  natural  in  pose. 

In  the  Italian  gallery,  "  Charlotte  Cortlay,^  hy  Miglioretti,  was  probably 
the  best  production  in  the  semi-classical  style.  "  Pliryne,"  by  Barzaghi, 
was  also  pure  and  excellent,  as  were  also  "  The  Adulteress,"  by  Bemas- 
conti,  " Annide"  by  Bianehi,  and  "Vanity,"  by  Tantardini. 

There  were  very  few  works  iu  marble  or  bronze  in  tlie  American  gal- 
lery. MissHosmer's"  Sleeping  Fawn"wasunque8tionably  the  bestreclin- 
ing  figiu'e  hi  the  Exhibition,  and  commanded  aivtireciative  attention. 
It  derived  no  advantage  from  being  sUghtly  tinted.  Ward's  "Indian 
Hunter  and  his  Dog,"  in  bronze,  is  a  bold  and  vigorous  work,  with  far 
more  powers  and  action  than  was  shown  m  any  other  work  in  the  Exlii- 
bition.  Thompson's  bronze  statute  of  M^apolewi  I  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
conventional  great  commander,  and  owed  even  more  att'Cntion  in  the  Ex- 
hibition to  the  subject  than  the  execution.  Rogers  exhibited  some  of  his 
carefully-studied  statuettes,  but  they  were  so  placed  that  they  did  not 
fell  under  general  notice.  Miss  Foley,  a  promising  Vermont  artist, 
exhibited  some  very  clever  medallions  iu  the  lEomau  department. 

Although  creditable,  the  few  works  exhibited  gave  no  idea  of  the  extent 
or  proficiency  of  American  sculpture,  in  which  the  United  States  has 
gained  a  far  higher  rank  than  in  any  of  the  fine  arts.  The  world,  gimiliar 
with  their  names,  looked  hi  vain  for  the  works  of  Powers,  Story,  Eogers, 
Eiuehardt,  Mozier,  Brown,  and  others,  who  have  done  so  much  to  vindi- 
cate the  American  name  in  this  department  of  art. 

Peru  exhibited  a  single  group,  by  Suarez,  "  A  Detenderof  his  Country," 
still  in  plaster,  an  animated  work,  in  which,  however,  there  is  only  the 
expression  of  an  atldete  in  the  principal  figrn-e,  instead  of  lofty  and 
patriotic  inspiration  and  fer\'or. 
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ENGRAVING. 


Of  engi'iiviiig,  whether  on  steel  or  wood,  the  Exposition  contained 
nothing  indicative  of  any  real  advance  in  those  arts.  Indeed,  we  should 
rather  say  that  the  various  works  exhibited  showed,  instead  of  any  ad- 
vance, a  decided  falling  off  in  all  that  is  artistically  high  or  admirable. 
It  wonld  be  unfair,  as  well  as  vain,  to  particularize  where  all  are  of  the 
same  quality.  Photographs  of  different  degrees  of  excellence,  chromo- 
lithographs, undoubtedly  good,  and  color-printings,  false  in  taste  and 
clumsy  in  their  methods  of  execution,  take  the  place  of  the  etcher's 
and  engraver's  art.  The  best  steel  plates  exhibited  were  half  machine- 
ruled  or  at  best  but  feeble  and  inartistic  attempts  to  atone  by  multi- 
plicity Of  lines  for  infeiiority  iu  touch  and  color ;  while  wood-engravtog 
has  followed  the  fasliiou  of  the  Dalziel  mania  in  England,  and  gone  out 
of  art  altogether  into  a  rudeness  poorer  than  even  that  of  the  wood- 
cutting (cutting  done  with  knives)  of  the  worst  days  before  Bewick. 
Great  Britain,  the  especial  country  of  wood-engraving,  sent  not  even  a 
single  decent  specimen;  the  French  department  was  almost  equally 
deficient;  Spain  and  Portugal  and  Greece  sent  some  childlike  and  crude 
beginnings ;  and  Germany  contributed  only  of  her  worst.  To  judge  of 
European  art,  the  engraver's  art^,  only  from  the  evidence  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, we  should  be  constrtdned  to  say  that  it  bad  almost  died  out,  leaving 
only  improved  meclianisms,  certain  facilities  for  cheapness,  greater 
opportunities  for  making  a  mere  show  just  good  enough  to  gratify  some 
untutored  appetite  for  what  is  strangely  miscalled  "  an  illustrated  edi- 
tion." 

It  is  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances  that  one  naturally 
expects  to  find  new  "  processes" — ^inventions  intended  to  supersede  the 
artistes  talent  and  power  of  hMid  by  some  clever  mechanism.  Of  these 
processes,  though  several  are  in  use,  not  one  exhibited  can  be  called 
really  snccessful.  Some  drawback  of  rottenness  of  line  in  the  more  deli- 
cate and  open  parts,  or  of  obscurity  and  muddiness  in  the  darker,  spoUs 
always  tlie  work  as  a  work  of  beautj' ;  and  all  that  is  obtained  is  reduc- 
tion of  cost,  and  sometimes  an  economy  of  time.  Here  again  it  is  idle 
to  particularize  where  none  is  markedly  eminent. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  confess  that  the  Ex^wsition  would  seem  to 
prove  that  for  art  we  have  now  substituted  machinery,  and  for  the 
artist  the  processes  of  the  chemist.  With  the  exception  of  Uthographs, 
chromo-lithographs,  photo-lithographs,  and  iihotographs,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  take  the  place  of  the  copper  engraving  (line,  aquatint,  or  mezzo- 
tint) or  of  the  wood  engraving  of  past  times.  Book  illustration  has 
notably  deteriorated ;  and  even  printing  (lacking  artistic  taste  to  sui>er- 
intend  it)  is  only  cheapened  and  not  improved. 

Of  steel  engravings,  Marshall  exhibited  a  fine  but  perhaps  over-elabor- 
ate portrait  of  President  Lincoln ,  and  the  American  Bank  Note  Company 
a  gresit  variety  of  work,  unai)proaehable  in  respect  of  style  and  hnish 
by  anything  of  the  kind  exhibited  by  any  other  nation. 
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Of  what  may  be  called  substitutes  for  wood  and  steel  engraving,  or 
short  easy,  and  cheap  processes  for  accomplishing  some  of  the  results  of 
engravings  on  wood  and  steel,  several  examples  were  exhibited  in  the 
Trench  departments.  But  none  were  comparable  with  that  in  use,  for 
mechanical  engravings,  in  tlie  Reports  of  the  American  Patent  Office. 

First  may  be  mentioned — 

THE  GEAPHOTYPE  PROCESS, 
an  American  invention,  bnt  a-dopted  in  England,  whereby  the  draw- 
ing is  made  on  a  snrface  of  line  chalk,  compacted  laider  great  hydrauUo 
pressui*,  with  a  solution  of  silica,  which  hardens  the  lines,  after  which 
the  chalk  between  them  is  brushed  away,  and  the  lines  left  in  relief. 
From  the  reHef  thus  produced,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  stereotypes  or  elec- 
trotypes for  use  in  relief  printing. 

THE    COPPEE    PROCESS. 

On  a  plate  of  copper,  varnished  as  if  for  etching,  the  subject  is  dra^vn 
with  an  etcliing  point,  and  bitten  in  by  aquafortis  exactly  in  tlic  way 
that  is  called  "  the  first  biting  in," 

The  plate  previously  covered  with  varnish  at  the  back,  is  then  put 
into  a  gold  bath,  (electrogilding,)  when  the  hnes  on  the  copper  etched 
and  consequently  undefended  by  the  varnish  and  slightly  incised,  are 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  gold.  The  plate  is  now  cleaned  of  the 
varnish  and  recovered  with  varnish  applied  by  a  dabber  and  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  copper-plate  inked  ready  for  printing. 

It  is  now  cleaned  of  the  varnish,  which  rests  only  on  the  gold  incised 
lines.  The  plate  is  then  put  into  an  acid  bath,  and  what  the  engraver 
calls  the  "  whites"  are  bitten  away  leading  the  drawing  in  relief,  which 
is  then  mounted  as  an  ordinary  cast.  The  object  of  the  gold  bath  is  to 
protect  the  hnes  of  the  etching  against  the  too  uncertain  action  of  the 
acid ;  bnt  the  ijrocess  can  be  effected  without  this. 

THE    GILLOT    PROCESS. 

On  a  i»late  of  zinc,  polished,  a  transfer  is  made  of  an  ordinary  Utho- 
grapliic  drsiwing,  either  by  pen  or  pencil.  The  plate  of  zinc  is  covere<l  on 
the  back  by  a  layer  of  oil  varnish  and  submitted  to  a  bath  of  sulphuiic 
acid  diluted  with  water,  Everj-  part  of  the  plate  not  covere<l  either  by 
the  ink  of  the  transfer  or  by  the  varnish  is  bitten  or  hollowed  out  by 
the  acid  and  leaves  in  relief  the  covered  parts,  which,  mounted  on  wood, 
form  a  cast  replacing  an  engra\ing  on  wood.  This  process  is  very  quickly 
executed,  and  offers  great  advantages  for  illustrations  which  will  not 
bear  delay.  It  offers  also  this  considerable  advantage,  that  all  draw- 
ings executed  in  lithography  of  all  kinds,  etchings,  engravings  on  steel, 
plates  of  music,  etc,  etc.,  flvm  which  can  be  taken  a  proof  on  paper, 
are  rapidly  transformed  into  a  cast,  and  can  be  printed  with  the  test. 

The  most  marked  disadvantages  of  this  process  are  tliese:  1.  Breaking 
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down  of  the  lines  in  tlie  ojjeration  of  transfer,  however  delicately  this 
operation  mayl>e  performed.  Tliis  thickens  and  blots  the  delicacy  of 
the  original  work :  2.  Difflcnlty  of  ohtaining  the  tints  when  the  work  is 
taken  directly  from  lithography  in  pen  and  ink.  The  blotting  is  very 
apparent  when  it  is  a  lithographic  drawing. 

This  process  sen-^es  for  the  illustration  of  a  number  of  jonmals,  i.  e., 
Le  Jovrnnl  Annmant,  I'm  vie  Paristmne,  La  Lune,  and  several  others. 

THE   CONTE   PEOCESS. 

Instead  of  transferring  the  drawing  on  a  iriate  of  zinc,  the  plate  is 
covered  with  a  white  water- vamisli,  siiffieiently  adherent  for  a  tracing 
and  siifficiently  soft  to  be  easily  cut  away,  without  scratching  the  zinc, 
by  a  point  of  wood,  ivorj",  or  whalebone.  The  artist  then  proceeds  as 
for  etclilng,  with  this  difference  of  result,  that  the  zinc  uncovered  is 
agaia  covered  by  oil  ink,  and  Instead  of  being  incised  as  in  etching, 
remains  in  relief  in  the  acid  bath,  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  process 
Gillot.  This  process  is  very  convenient  for  artists,  who  can  judge  of 
their  work  as  if  they  were  drawing  on  paper  hy  means  of  a  black  lead 
pencU.  The  lines  do  not  thicken,  hut  remain  delicate.  The  varnish  can 
be  renoved  or  put  on  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  so  that  any  part  may 
be  corrected  at  any  time  hy  the  artist. 

Different  processes  of  the  same  nature  have  been  tried  by  different 
iwrsons  who  have  endeavored  to  substitute  for  zinc,  copper,  steel,  and 
other  metals,  hut  without  success.  However,  the  pruiciple  of  all  is  the 
same. 

Eespectfnlly  submitted  by 

FllANK  LESLIE, 
11.  S.  Commissioner  fo  the  Paris  Viiicersal  Exposition  (>/'ISOT. 
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FINE    AKTS. 

GEOUr   I— UNITED   STATES.— LIST   OF   PAINTINGS,  SCULP- 
TUEES,  ETC.,  EXHIBITED. 

CLASS  l.-PATNTINQS  IN  OIL. 

Baker,  G.  A.,  New  York. — 1.  Portrait  of  a  Child,  property  of  A,  M,  Coz- 
zena.    2.  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  property  of  F:  Prentice. 

Beaed,  W.  H.,  New  Tork. — 3.  Dancing  Bears,  property  of  J.  Caldwell. 

BiEESTADT,  A.,  New  York. — 4.  The  Eoeky  Mountains,  property  of  J. 
McHenry. 

BotraHTON,  G.  H.,  New  York. — 5.  "VViater  Twilight,  propei%  of  E.  L. 
Stuart.    6.  Tlie  Penitent,  property  of  J.  F.  Kensett. 

Casileae,  J.  W.,  New  York. — 7.  The  Plains  of  Genesee. 

Church,  E,  E,,  New  York. — 8.  TiieNiagara,  property  of  J.  Taylor  Jolni- 
ston.    9.  The  Eainy  Season  in  the  Tropics,  property  of  M.  O.  Eoberts. 

CoLEMAM,  S.,  New  York. — 10.  Landscape  view  of  the  AUiambra- 

Ceopsey,  J.  E.,  New  York. — 11.  Mount  Jefferson,  New  Hampshire,  prop- 
erty of  E.  M.  Olyphant.    12,  Landscape. 

Dix,  C.  F.,  New  York.— 13.  Sea  Piece. 

DUEAND,  A.  B.,  New  York. — 14.  In  the  Wood.  15.  A  SyinJjol,  projXTty 
ofR.M.  Olj-pliaiit. 

Elliott,  C.  L.,  New  York. — 10.  A  Portrait,  property  of  M,  J''letclier 
Hari)er. 

Fagnahi. — 17.  A  portrait,  property  of  Sir  Henry  Bidwer. 

GiFFOED,  S.  E.,  New  York. — IS.  Twilight  on  Mount  Hunter,  the  prop- 
erty of  J.  W.  Pinehot.  19.  An  interior  of  a  Dwelling  in  tlie  Desert, 
l)roperty  of  M.  Knoedler. 

GiGNOUS,  K.,  New  York. — ^20.  Mount  Washington,  New  Iliiiiipshu'e, 
projicrty  of  A.  T.  Stewart. 

Geay,  A.  P.,  New  York.— 21.  The  Apple  of  DistoriJ,  proi)erty  of  E.  M. 
Olyidtaut.    22.  The  Pride  of  the  Village,  property  of  W.  H.  Oshorn. 

Haet,  J.  M.,  New  York.— 23.  Landscape,  Eiver  Tunxis,  Connectient. 

Hbaley,  G.  p.  a.,  Chicago,  Illinois. — 24.  Portrait  of  Lieutenant-General 
Sherman.    25,  Portraitof  aLady,propertyofW.B.Duncan. 

HORNEB,  W.,  New  York.— 26.  Confederate  Prisoners,  property  of  J.  T. 
Johnston.    27.  The  Bright  Side,  property  of  W.  H.  Hamilton. 

HuBBAED,  E.  W.,  New  York. — ^28.  View  of  the  Adirondacks,  taken  on 
Mount  Mansfleld,  property  of  Madame  H.  B.  Cromwell.  29.  Begin- 
ning of  Autumn,  property  of  H.  G.  Mar(iuand. 
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IlTTNT,  W.  M.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — 30.  Portrait.  31.  Portrait  of 
Abraliara  Liiicolii.  33.  Italian  Boy.  33.  Italian  Boy.  34.  Diuait, 
iu  Brittany.    35.  The  Qniury. 

HUHTiNttTON,  D.,  Kew  York. — 36.  Portrait  of  M.  Gillian  Verplanck, 
37.  The  EepuMean  Court  in  the  time  of  Washington,  property  of  A, 
T.  Stewart. 

Inhess,  G.,  Perth  Amboy. — 38.  Sunset  in  America,  property  of  M.  Marcus 
Spring.    30.  Landscape  and  Animals. 

Johnson,  B.,  New  York. — 10.  Country  Scene  in  Kentucky,  pro[)erty  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Derby.  41.  Seductive  Proposals,  property  of  Major- 
General  Jolm  A.  Dix.  43.  The  Violin  Player,  property  of  Mr.  E,  L. 
Stuart.    43.  Simday  Morning,  property  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Hoe. 

Kbnsktt,  J,  P.,  New  York. — 44.  Lake  Gieorge  in  Autumn,  property  of 
Mr.  U.  F.  Olj-pliant,  45.  Views  on  the  Coast  of  Newport,  property 
of  G.  v.  Olyphant.  46.  An  Opening  in  the  Wliite  Mountains,  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  11.  L.  Stuart.  47.  Morning  on  the  Coast  of  Massaclra- 
sett-s,  i>ropertj^  of  Mr.  8.  Gaudy. 

Lambdin,  G.  C.J  Philadelphia.— iS,  The  Consecration,  1861,  property  of 
Mr.  George  Wliltney.    40.  The  Last  Sleep. 

Langdon,  W.,  New  York. — 50,  The  Storm.    51.  At  Sea. 

Lafaegb,  J.,  Newport,  Khode  Island. — 52.  Piowers. 

Leutze,  E.,  New  York. — 53.  Marie  Stuart  hearing  Mass  for  the  lirst  time 
at  Holyroocl  after  her  return  from  I^ance,  property  of  Mr.  John  A. 
Piston. 

Lewis,  S.  J.,  Burlington,  New  Jersey. — 54.  The  Little  Fisherman. 

May,  E.  C,  New  York. — 55.  Lady  Jane  Grey  giving  her  Tablets  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Tower  of  London  on  her  way  to  the  Scaffold,  56. 
Lear  and  Cordelia,  {"King  Lear,"  Act  IV,  Scene  7.)    57.  A  Portrait. 

Mac  Enteb,  J.,  New  York. — 58.  Virginia  in  1863,  property  of  M.  C,  But- 
ler. 50.  The  End  of  October,  property  of  M.  S.  C.  Evans.  60. 
Autumn  in  the  Woods  of  Ashokan,  property  of  P.  M,  Hoe. 

MiGNOT,  L.  K.— 61.  Sources  of  the  Susquehanna,  property  of  H.  W. 
Derby. 

MoEAN,  T.,  Pliiladelphia. — 02.  Autumn  on  the  Conemaugh,  Pennsylva- 
nia, proiwrty  of  C.  L.  Shariiless.  63.  The  Children  of  the  Moun- 
tain. 

OwEH,  G.,  New  York. — 64.  Landscixpe  of  New  England,  study  from 
nature. 

RiOHAHrDS,  W.  F.,  Philadelphia,— C5.  Forest  in  June,  property  of  E.  L. 
Stuart.     66.  A  Foggy  Day  at  Nantucket,  property  of  G.  Wldtiiey. 

Weie,  J.  F.,  New  Yorii, — 07.  Tlie  Cannon  Foundrj-,  property  of  E.  P. 
Parrott. 

Whistler,  J.  Mac  Neil.— 68.  The  Whit«  Ghl.  69.  Wapping,  on  the 
Thames.    70.  Old  Battersea  Bridge.    71.  Twilight  at  Sea. 

White,  E.,  New  York. — 72.  Eecollections  of  Siberia,  proiierty  of  E.  L. 
Stuart. 
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Whitteidge,  W.,  New  York.— 73.  The  Old  Kentucky  Lanil,  property 
of  J.  W.  Piiicliott.     74.  Tiie  Comt  of  Bliode  Isliuid,  property  of  A. 

M,  Cozzeiis, 
Webee,  p.,  Philadelphia, — 75.  Woodlands,  Bolton  Park,  England. 

CLASS  2.-0THER  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 
I>AELBY,  F.  O.  C,  New  York.— 1.  Charge  of  Cavalry  at  Fredericksburg, 

m  Virginia,  property  of  W.  F.  Blodgett.    2.  Vignettes  tor  bank 

notes. 
Johnson,  E.,  New  York.— 3.  The  Wounded  Drainmer,  property  of  the 

Ceiitnry  Club, 
liowSE,  S.  W.,  Boston. — 4.  Portrait  of  Emerson,  (crayon.)     5.  Portrait 

of  Lowell,  (crayon.) 

CLASS  3.— SCULPTUEE.  DIE-SINKING,  STONE  AND  CAMEO  ENGRAVING. 
HOSMEE,  Md'lle  11.  G.— 1.  The  Sleeping  Fawn,    2,  The  Wakened  Fawn. 
llOGBES,  J.,  New  York. — 3.  Three  groups  of  statuettes. 
Thomi'SON,  L.,  New  York.— i.  Statue  of  Napoleon,  property  of  C.  C.  D. 
Pinchot.    5.  Bustof  W,  C.  Bryant,  propei'ty  of  0.  H.  Ludington. 
0.  Bust  of  the  Trapper  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 
VoLK,  L.  W,,  Chicago,  Illinois. — 7.  Bust  of  A.  Lincoln. 
Wabd,  J,  Q.  A.,  New  York. — S.  The  Indian  Hunter  and  his  Dog,  the 
proi>erty  of  the  Central  Park  of  New  York.    9.  The  Liberate<l  Slave. 

CLASS  4,— ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGNS  AND  MODELS. 

(No  exhibition.) 

CLASS  5.— ENGRAViNG  AND  LITHOGRAPHY. 


American  Bamk  Note  Company. — 1.  Specimens  of  engi'aving  and 

printing  of  baidi  notes. 
Marshall,  W.  E. — 2.  Lincoln,  (engraving  on  steel.)    3.  Washington, 

(engra^-ing  on  steel.) 
National  Bank  Note  Company, — 4.  Specimens  of  engraving  of  Imnli 

notes. 
Halpin,  F.,  New  Yoi'k. — 5.  President  Lincoln,  (engraving  on  st^^e].) 
WiSTLEE  J.  Mac  Neil. — G.  Twenty-four  etchings. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


FINE   ARTS— LIST   OF   AWARDS. 


GEOUP  I.— WORKS  OP  AET,  PIEST  SECTION. 


1  and  2  united. 
PAINTINC;  AND  DESIGN. 


GRAND   PBIZES. 


Cabanel France. 

G&6me France. 

Ernest  Meissonier France. 

Theodore  Eousseau Prance. 

Pssi Italy. 


Gulllaniue  de  Kaul- 

bacli Bavaria. 

Knaus Pmssia. 

Leys  - ,  - Belgium. 


FIEST  PRIZES. 


Bida Prance. 

Jules  Breton Prance. 

Charles  Danbiguy Prance. 

Fran^ais France. 

Promentia Prance. 

Jean  Prangois  Millet France. 

Pils France, 

Joseph  EiObertFleury. ,.  France. 


Calderoti Great  Britain. 

Horsehelt Bavaria. 

Makejko Austria. 

Piloty Bavaria. 

Eosales Spain. 

Alfred  Stevens Belgium. 

Wiilems Belgium. 


SECOND  PRIZES. 


MUe.  EoKa  Bonheur Prance. 

Bonnat Prance. 

Brion  . .  - I<>ance. 

Covot Prance. 

Dehiunay France. 

Jules  Dupr^ France. 

Hamon Prance. 

Hebert Prance. 

Jalabert Prance. 

Yvon France. 

Alma  Yadema Holland. 

4p  A 


Church United  States. 

Clays Belgium. 

Gude Norway. 

Sigismond    I/Alle- 

mand Austria^ 

Menzel Prussia. 

MoreUi Italy. 

Nicol Great  Britain. 

Palmaroli Spain. 

•  Vautier Switnerland. 
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THIBD  FBIZE8. 


Henry  Baron Prance. 

Eeu/. Fiance. 

France. 

France. 

Cabnt France. 

Comte ]''rance. 

De  Cnrzon _  France. 

Ilmile  Levy France. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes Fi-anee. 

Velter France. 

F.  Adam BaTaria. 

Andre  Aclienbach Prussia. 


Bergh Swedea. 

Fayerlin Sweden. 

Faruftini Italy. 

G-isbert Spain. 

Gonsalvo Spain 

Israels Holland. 

Kotzebue Eussia. 

Lenbach Bavaria, 

Q.  Orchardson Great  Britain. 

Pagliano Italy. 

Walker Great  Britain. 

Wurziiiger Austria. 


SECONJ)  SECTION,  CLASS  3.— SCULPTUEE. 
GRAHD  PRIZES. 

Eugene  Guillaunie France.     1]  Drake Prus 

Pen'aud France.     j|  J.  Dupre Italj 


FIRST  PRIZES. 


Carpeaux France. 

Gnstave  Crank France. 

Falguifere France. 

Gnmery France. 

SECOM 

Paul  Dubois France. 

Fremiet France. 

Gruy^re France. 

Mathurin  Morean France. 

Ottin France. 

Salmson France, 


Aime  Millet France. 

Ponscarme France. 

Jules  Thomas France. 

Vela Italy. 


Argents Italy. 

Blaeser Prussia. 

Caroni Switzerland. 

Luccardi Rome. 

Peseador Spain. 

Strazza Italy. 


THIRD   PRIZES. 


Cam France. 

Camboa France. 

Cngnot France. 

Fengfere  des  Forts France. 

Maillet France. 

Slerley France. 

Mont-agny France. 


France, 

Drossis Greece. 

Picker Belgium. 

G,  Sunol Spain. 

J,  S.  Wyon  and  A. 
B.  Wyon,  (collec- 
tive medal) Gi"eat  Britain 


CLASS  4.— AECHITECTUEE. 

GRAND  PUIZES. 

Ancelet France.     i|  Waterliouse  . . . 

Ferstel Austria.   I| 
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rf;i'OET  on  the  fink  arts. 


FniST  PEIZES. 


.Toyau France,     i;  LateOapt.Fowke..  Great  Britain. 

Lainiete _ France,     j  Eosanoff Russia. 

TMeny France,    ;!  F.  Schmitz Pnissi»,&c. 

SECOMD  FRIZES. 

B((itt(! . .  - - France.  I  Questel France. 

DepertliL's France.  |  W.  D.  Lynn Great  Britain. 

Esijnii'; Fianoe.  '  T.  Hanzel Austria. 

Edmond  Giiiilaimic France,  I  Ula\ka  Austria. 

THIED  PRIZES. 

Anibroise  BautUy France.     11  E.  Barry Gi-eat  Britain. 

Datunet France.    |  Carpentier Belgium. 

Felix  Tliomas -  -  France,    l]  G.  Semper Switzerland. 

CLASS  .">.— ]i:SGKAVLNG  AND  LITHOGEAPHY. 

(JEAND  riilZES. 
A.lphoiise  Francjois France.     |[  J.  Keller Pi-ussia,  &c. 

PmST   PRIZES, 

Bertinot France.    11  E.  Mautlfsl Prussia. 

Acliille  Martinet France.     |! 

HECOKD  PKIZES. 

Saliiioii France.     '  iJ,  Bartlielmess Prussia. 

B:(] Belgimn.  ]|  EdouardGirardet. .  Switzerland. 

TIIIHD  PRIZES. 

August e  Bla.ncltjird France,    il  Jacquemard France. 

Charles  Jacques France.    i|  Eousseaux France. 
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FINE  ARTS  APFLIED  TO  THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 


EEPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  importance  of  art  education  as  aipplied  to  manufecturea  is  so  obvi- 
ous as  to  need  no  enforcement  in  tliia  age.  It  is  universally  recognized 
that  utility  and  tieanty  may  be  combined.  This  marriage  of  the  fine  and 
the  mechanic  arts  has  been  encouraged  and  promoted  in  Europe  for  many 
years,  chiefly  through  government  intervention  and  aid,  through  estab- 
lishments like  those  of  the.  Gobelins  and  of  Sevres,  and  through  schools 
of  art  and  of  design  founded  in  every  principal  city.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  such  an  assumption  of  fimetions  -would  be  consonant  with 
our  system  of  governmental  administration ;  nor  would  it  be  desirable, 
perhaps,  even  if  it  were  possible.  Even  in  the  important  matter  of  rudi- 
mentary education  the  govenunents  of  the  various  states  scarcely  do 
more  tlian  to  take  theinitiative,  and  the  amplification  of  our  educational 
system  is  wisely  left  to  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  our  people. 
Still  it  is  a  question,  if  such  an  initiation  might  not  be  taken  by  govern- 
ment, in  this  matter  of  schools  of  design,  on  grounds  of  public  utility. 

One  of  the  practical  and  most  important  results  oi  the  great  London 
Exposition  of  1851  was,  that  it  aroused  the  attention  of  tlie  people  of 
England  to  the  iiuportance  of  an  extended  application  of  the  fine  to  the 
useful  arts.  Tlie  display  made  in  the  Trench  department  showed  that, 
without  being  in  other  respects  equal  to  the  English,  many  classes  of 
French  manirfactures  and  products  were  preferred  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  on  account  of  their  greater  beauty  of  form  and  outline,  and  greater 
taste  in  ornamentation.  This  led  to  the  establishment  in  England, 
tlirough  public  authority,  of  a  number  of  schools  of  design,  with  advan- 
tageous results  to  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  who  were  gradu- 
ally enabled  to  renew  their  hold  on  a  numher  of  branches  of  trade,  while 
the  general  taste,  which  is  an  element  and  reflection  of  civilization,  was 
encouraged  and  elevated. 

The  reports  of  the  English  commissioners  to  the  New  York  exhibition 
of  1853  are  fuU  of  references  to  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  department 
of  manufactures  the  United  States  was  dependent  on  foreign  designers — 
Erench,  English,  and  German.  While  praising  the  aptitude  and  skill 
of  American  mechanics,  they  said  that  "  American  manufactures  have 
reached  that  polut  at  which  it  has  become  desirable  that  originality  of 
thought  shoidd  be  infased  into  them  by  means  of  the  instructed  designer ; 
for  the  design  once  obtained,  the  very  effort  to  realize  it  educates  the 
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workman."  They  added  that  "  there  waa  no  appearance  of  an  attempt 
to  strike  ont  a  national  style,  although  the  many  peculiar  features  of 
the  country,  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  undoubted  originality  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  a  gradual  repudiation  of 
European  modes  and  forms  will  ultimately  take  place,  and  that  in  art,  as 
applied  to  the  utilities  of  life,  true  principles  in  the  education  of  the 
people  in  this  respect  are  alone  needed  to  produce  results  of  a  very  satis- 
factory character.  At  present  the  co-mingling  of  totally  diftferent  styles 
of  decoration  in  aruhiteeture,  and  in  the  adoption  of  European  designs 
for  totally  different  purposes  to  those  for  which  they  were  originally 
intended,  are  among  the  least  of  the  errors  committed  in  a  vague  seeking 
after  novelty." 

Although  these  observations  were  written  15  years  ago,  and  although 
American  taste  has  in  the  interval  vastly  improved,  yet  the  criticisms 
they  contain  stiU  remain  substantially  true,  and  the  United  States  still 
snstains  a  colonial,  not  to  say  provincial,  relationship  to  Europe  in  the 
matter  of  grace  and  ornamentation  in  articles  and  constructions  of  com- 
mon use.  Chaste  and  tasteful  designs  are  capable  of  universal  applica- 
tion, not  less  in  lamp-posts  and  hydrants  than  in  household  furniture  and 
jewelry,  nor  less  to  the  paper-hangings  and  calicos  of  the  poor  than  the 
soft  carpetings  and  silks  of  the  rich.  The  ingenious  mechanic  who  knows 
how  to  devise  the  implements,  instruments,  and  utensUs  or  other  objects 
required  to  meet  universal  or  exceptional  wants,  needs  only  the  aid  of  the 
designer  to  make  them  pleasing  and  elegant  as  well  as  beautiful. 

In  this  application  of  the  tasteful  to  the  useftU,  the  United  States 
undertook  no  competitive  display  in  the  Exhibition  of  18C7 ;  yet  she 
exhibited  locomotives  which,  if  somewhat  meretricious  in  ornamentation, 
were  nevertheless  beautiful  in  comparison  with  the  ungainly  monsters 
exhibited  by  other  countries.  In  lightness  and  tasteful  outline,  no  car- 
riages were  comparable  with  those  from  the  United  States,  althongli  they 
were  not  remarkable  in  any  other  respect;  and  the  gas  fixtures,  chan- 
deliers, and  other  lighting  apparatus  exhibited  by  the  Tucker  Manufac- 
turing Company  were  certainly  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country.  No 
hiUiard  tables  were  equal  to  those  of  the  United  States  in  elegance  or 
excellence. 

It  is  not  probably  worth  while  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  the  point 
whether  a  "  national  style"  of  design  is  possible  or  desirable.  The  prin- 
ciples of  design,  grace  in  form  and  outline,  just  proportions,  harmony 
both  in  ornament  and  coloring,  are  of  universal  and  kaleidoscopic  appli- 
cation, and  can  hardly  be  nationalized,  although  the  mode  of  tlieir  appli- 
cation may  and  oxight  to  varj'  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  diftferont 
people,  having  different  wants  and  different  means  of  meeting  them. 

The  conunittee,  therefore,  thinlc  they  will  better  serve  the  objects 
of  their  appointment  by  submitting  drawings  of  a  number  of  useful 
objects  in  the  Exliibition,  to  which  the  fine  arts  have  been  applied  with 
more  or  less  success,  as  a  substitute  for  descriptions  which,  from  the 
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nature  of  the  case,  would  scarcely  be  intelligible.  These  will  bo  useful 
in  the  way  of  suggestion,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  form  models  to  bo 
followed. 

llespcctfiilly  submitted: 

FKAl^K  LESLIE,  \ 

H.  F.  B.  MOESE,  i  Committee, 

THOMAS  W.  EVANS,  ) 
(I.  .S'.  Commissioners  to  Paris  Universal  ExpositUm  "/18C7. 


EXrLAKATION"  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  I. — Carved  Oabinet.    Stovesandt,  Carlsrubo, 

Plate  II. — Ebony  Cabinet,  mounted  iu  ivory.    Angelo  Amici,  Italy. 

Plate  ]U. — Carved  Furniture.    'VVirth  Bros.,  Brientz,  Switiierland. 

Plate  IV. — Carved  Stand  and  Table.    Leovinsou,  Berlin. 

Plate  V. — Fauteuil,  which  divides  into  sofas  and  easy  chairs.  Fil- 
met  &  Co.,  England. 

Plate  VI. — Chimney-piece.    Leclercq,  Belgium. 

Plate  VII. — Chimney-piece.  Leclercq,  Belgium.  Carved  Chairs. 
Leovinson,  Berlin. 

Plate  VIII Cast-iron  Fountain.    Ducel,  Paris. 

Plate  'IX. — Centre-piece  for  Flowers,  in  gold  and  silver.  Sy  & 
Wagner,  Prussia. 

Plate  X. — Centre-piece.    Dziedzinski  and  Ilajiusch,  Austria. 

Plate  XL — Cast-iron  Hat  Stand.    Crichley  &  Co.,  England. 

Plate  XII. — Bronze  Fender.  Eaingo  Bros.,  Paris.  Bronze  and  Glass 
Stand,  Lobmeyr,  Austria.  Oast-irou  Umbrella  Stand.  Crichley  &  Co., 
England. 

Plate  XHI. — Castiron  Lamp-posts.  Barbezat  &  Co.,  Paris.  Tripod 
Lamp.     Charpentier,  Paris. 

Plate  XIV. — Lamp.  Schlossmaeher  &  Co.,  Paris.  Candelabrum. 
Boyer  &  Sons,  Paris.    Lamp.    Barbezat  &  Co.,  Paris. 

Plate  XV. — Gas  Chandeliers.    Beist  &  Hobson,  England. 

Plate  XVL — Gas  Chandelier.    Winfleld  &  Co.,  England. 

Plate  XVII. — Gas  Chandeliers.    PhiUp,  EngLiud. 

Plate  XVIII. — Glass  Chandelier.    Defries  &  Sons,  England. 

Plate  XIX. — Glassware.    Dobson,  England. 

Plate  XX. — Glassware.    Dobson,  England. 

Plai-b  XXI. — Glassware.    Phillips  &  Pearce,  England. 

Plate  XXH. — Engraved  Glassware.    Millar  &  Co.,  Scotland. 

Plate  XVnT, — Engraved  Glassware.    MiUar  &  Co.,  Scotland. 

Plate  XXIV. — ^Table.    Itoyal  Porcelain  Manufectory  of  Dresden. 

Plate  XXV 1.    Painted    Vase.      Eoyal    Porcelain   Manufactory, 

Dresden.  2.  Painted  Vase.  Eoyal  Porcelain  Works,  Pmssia.  3. 
Painted  Vase.  Imperial  Manufactory,  Sevres.  4.  Electro-plat«d  Vase. 
Elkingtou,  England. 
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Plate  XXVI. — Bronze  Clock.  Lerolle,  Paris.  Porcelain  Service. 
Eoyal  Porcelain  Manufactory,  Berlin, 

Plate  XXVn.— 1,  3,  3.  Water  Coolers  and  Filters.  Doiilton  & 
Watts,  England.  4,5,6.  Flagons.  Sy  &  Wagner,  Prussia,  7.  Toilette 
Bottle  in  oxj-dized  silver.    Endolphi    8.  Tazza.    Boyer  &  Son,  Paris. 

Plate  XXVIII.— 1,2.  Porcelain  and  Metal  Clock.  Boulonnois,  Paris. 
3,  Card  Stand  in  pniverized  wood.    Latry  &  Co.,  Paris. 

Plate  SXIX.— Cast-iron  Hailing.  Barbezat  &  Co.,  Paris.  Gas 
Bracket.    Hollenbach,  Austria. 

Plate  XXX. — Panel  in  Silk.    Haas  &  Sons,  Austria. 

Plate  XXXI. — Marlile  Chimney-piece.    Brodski,  Eussia. 

Plate  XXXII.— Ei>ergne. 

Plate  XXXIII.— Bronze  Clock. 

[As  the  elaborately  executed  drawings  for  the  following  described 
plates  required  several  colors  to  properly  represent  the  various  objects 
they  have  not  been  engraved.  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
these  drawings  have  been  bound  in  one  volume,  with  a  copy  of  this 
report,  and  are  deposited  in  the  Congressional  Library.] 

Plate  XXXTV. — ^Winfield  &  Co.,  Birmingham^  England.— Copper- 
gilt  G&s  Chandelier  Bracket.    Gold  medal. 

Plate  XXXV. — Elkington,  London,  England.— A,  Pork ;  B,  Spoon ;  C, 
Epergne,  silver  cliased  and  rehauss6  work ;  D,  Saltcellar,  silver  and  jet ; 
E,  Vase,  silver,  gold  and  glass,    Eeceived  second  medal,  (gold.) 

Plate  XXXVL — Heal  &  Son,  London,  England. — Bed,  citron-wood 
and  blue  furniture.    Eeceived  bronze  medal. 

Plate  XXXVIL— Ward,  London,  England.— A,  Easy  Chair.  Silver 
medal  and  honorable  mention. 

Heal  &  Son,  London,  England. — B,  Table,  citron-wood.    Bronze  medal. 

Plate  XXXVIII.— Winfleld  &  Co.,  Birmingham  England.— A 
Bracket  Lamp,  copper  gilt;  B,  Chair,  gold  and  damask.    G«ld  medal. 

Plate  XXXIX. — James  Green,  London,  England. — ^A,  Vase,  in  glass 
B,  Cup  for  flowers ;  C,  Bottle  for  perfumes.    Bronze  medal. 

Plate  XL. — James  Green,  London,  England. — ^A,  Vase  for  perfumes; 
B,  Glasses  for  flowers.    Bronze  medal. 

Plate  XLI.— Minton  &  Co.,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  England. — A,  Vase 
in  porcelain;  B,  Small  Cup,  in  same  ware;  C,  Bottle;  D,  Chair  iji  pot- 
tery ware.    Gold  medal,  iirst  class. 

Plate  XLII. — Barbezat,  Paris,  France. — A,  Dish,  imitation  Bernard 
Palissy. 

Deck,  Paris, — B,  Vase,  in  earthenware. 

Plate  XLIII.— CreU  &  Moutereau,  Pai'is,  France. — A,  Vase,  in 
earthenware. 

Triefus  &  Ettliuger,  Paris. — B,  Prayer-book,  ivojy  and  gold.  Silvfsr 
medal. 

Deck,  Paris. — C,  Vase,  in  earthenware, 

Plate  XLIV. — Samson,  (father  an<l  son,)  Paris,  France. — A,  Vase 
for  flowerH,  wood,  imitation  of  china  ware ;  B,  Plate. 
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Goiiard,  Paris. — C,  Clock  for  cliuiuiey  piece,  enamel  aiiil  gold. 

Plate  XLV. — Giroux,  Paris,  Prance. — A,  Annoire,  bronze  gilt,  velvet 
pedestal ;  B,  Looking-glass,  gold  frame. 

Plate  SLVl. — Dielh,  Paris. — A,Casket;  wood,  bronze,  gilt  and  mar- 
ble. 

Pull,  Paris. — B,  Cup ;  style,  Bernard  Palissy,  (bought  by  the  Emperor.) 
Bi-oiize  medal. 

Plate  XLVII. — Tahan,  Paris,  France. — A,  Cup,  style  antique ;  B, 
Clock  witli  Statuette;  C,  Cup ;  D,  Casket  with  enamelled  paintings. 

Plate  XLVIII. — Mazaroz-KibaiUier  &  Co.,  Paris  and  London.— Buffet 
iu  cai'veil  oak. 

Plate  XLIS. — Mazaroz-EibaiUier  &  Co. — A,  Chair,  carved  oak ;  B, 
Chair,  gold  and  blue  damask. 

Uiroux,  Paris. — 0,  Vase  in  gold  and  marble.     Silver  medal,  first  class. 

Plate  L. — ^W.  &  J.  B.  Hunter,  Loudon,  England. — Armoire  in 
citron  and  maple  wood,  medallions  in  blue  aud  white  wedgewood  ware. 
Bronze  medal. 

Plate  LI. — Leovinsou,  Berlin  and  Paris. — A,  Writing  Desk  in 
carved  oak,  interior  in  citron-wood ;  B,  Arm-chair,  carved  oak,  covered 
in  ilamask.     Honorable  mention. 

Plate  LH. — H.  Ullrich,  Vienna,  Austria. — Vase  in  colored  porcelain. 
Honorable  mention. 

Plate  LUI. — H.  XTUrich,  Vienna,  Austria. — Drinking  Cup  in  green 
glass,  with  black  eagle  and  medallion  iron  handles.  Honorable  men- 
tion. 

Plate  LIV. — H.  Ullrich,  Vienna,  Austria. — Vase  Etagere,  in  ruby 
colored  carved  glass  of  Bohemia.    Honorable  mention. 

Plate  LV. — Imported  by  Chanton,  Paris,  from  China. — Bed,  iron- 
wood  carved,  cane  bottom.    Silver  medal. 

Plate  LVL — Imported  by  Chanton,  Paris,  from  China. — A,  Lan- 
tern, from  the  imperial  palace  at  Pekin.  (Bought  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.)  B,  Fan  iu  ivory;  C,  Arm-chair,  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
citi'on-wood,  cane  seat.    Silver  medal. 

Plate  LVII. — Imported  by  Chanton,  Paris,  from  China. — A,  Arm- 
chair, black  iron- wood,  covered  in  damask ;  B,  Vase  in  porcelain  mounted 
on  stand  of  brown  iron-wood. 

Plate  LVHI. — Leoviuson,  Berlin,  London. — A,  Paper  Case,  carved 
oak,  interior  citron  wood;  B,  Chair,  carved  oak,  covered  in  green  damask. 
Honorable  mention. 

Plate  LIS. — Adolf  Meyr,  Austria,  Bohemia. — Cup  iu  porcelain  and 
Bohemian  glass,  mounted  on  red  velvet.     Gold  medal. 

Plate  I^. — J.  &  L.  LobmeyT,  Vienna,  Austria, — Cup,  glass  and  bronze. 
Gold  medal. 

Plate  LXI. — J.  &  L.  Lobmeyr,  Vienna,  Austria. — Cup,  glass  mounted 
on  wood  and  bronze. 

Plate  LXII. — Adolf  Meyr,  Austria,  Bohemia. — A,  Vase  in  white 
glass;  B,  Cup,  green  glass  and  gold.     Cold  medal. 
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Plate  LXm. — J.  &   L.  Lobmeyr,  Austria. — Vaso, 
moimted  on  fcronzo  gilt.    Gold  medal. 

Plate  LXIV. — Wirth  Brothers,  Erientz,  Switaerland. — Cup,  in  ground 
glass  mounted  on  dark  oak.    Silver  medal. 

Plate  IiXV. — Wirth  Brothers,  Brientz,  Smtzerland. — Looking-glass, 
light  oak  mounting.    Silver  medal. 

Plate  LXVl. — Wirth,  Brientz,  Switzerland. — Lamp,  gray  wood  and 
green  bronze. 

Plate  LXVII. — Schwechten,  Berlin,  Prussia. — I'iauo  in  carved  oak. 
Bronze  medal. 


Caat-iioii  RaUiug.  Barbezat  &  Co,,  Paris. 
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I. — Carved  Cabinet.  Stovesandt,  Carlaruhe. 
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II.— Bbony  Chbinet,  mounted  in  iTOiy.    Angelo  Amici,  Italy. 
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Ill     Carved  Fuinituie     'Wiitli  Bios    Brientz  Switzerland 
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IV.— Carved  Stand  and  Table.    Leovinsou,  Berlin. 
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VIII  —Cast  iron  Fountain     Ducel  Pai 
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IX,— CeiitTc-plece  for  Flowers  in  gold  or  silver.    Sy  &  Wagner,  PrusBia, 
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X.— Centre-piece.     Dzieaaiiiski  and  Haiiusch,  Austria. 
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J.—Caat-iron  Hat  Stand.     CricMjy  &  Co.,  Euglaad. 
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XII.— Bronze  Fender.     Raiugo  Bros.,   Paris. 

Bronze  and  Glass  Stand.     Lobmeyr,  Austria. 
Cast-iron  Umbrella  Stand.     Crichley  &  Co.,  England. 
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xril  — Cast   ron  Lamp  posts.    Barbeaat  &  Co.,  Pai 
Tnpod  Lamp.     Charpentler,  Paris. 
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XTV, 
up,    Scliloasmaclier  &  Co..      Candelabrum.  'Boyer  &  Sons,  Paris.        Lamp.   Barbezat  &  Co.,  Paris. 
Paris. 
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XV.— Gas  Chandeliers.       Best  &  Hobaoii,  Biiglaad. 
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XVn.— Gas  Chandeliers,    Philip,  England. 
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Jtv 111.— Glass  Chandelier.    Defiles  and  Sons,  Bn^nd. 
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-Glassware.    Dobson,  England. 
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XXI.— Glassware.    Phillips  &  Pearoe,  England. 
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Glaes-vtaie.    MUIar  &  Co.,  Scotland. 
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X2:^l.— Engraved  Glassware.    Millar  &  Co.,  Scotland. 
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XXV.-^l,  Painted  Vane.    Royal  Porcelain  Works,  Dieadeii. 

2.  Paixted  Vase.    Royal  Porcelain  Works,  Prussia. 

3.  Painted  Vase.    Imperial  Manufactory,  Sivres. 

4.  Electro-plated  Vase.    Blkington,  England. 
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XXVI— Bronze  Clock     Leroile    Pans 

Porcelain  Service.    Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory,  Berlin. 
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XXVII.— 1,  2,  3.  Water  Coolers  aiid  FUters.     Doulton  &  Watts,  1 
4.  5,  6,  Plagoiis.     Sy  &  Wagiiei,  Prussia, 

7.  Toiiet  Bottle  in  oxydiied  silver.    Rudolphi. 

8.  Tazza.     Boyer  &  Sons,  Paris, 
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XXVUI.— 1  and  2.  Porcelain  and  Metal  Clock.     Boulonnois,  Paris. 
3.  Catd  Stand  in  pulverized  wrood,    Latry  &  Co.,  PaiiB, 
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XXX.— Panel  in  Silk.    Haas  &  Soi:e,  Aue' 
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XXXI.— Marble  Clilmney-piece.    Brodski,  Russia, 
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XXXH, — Epergue. 
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XXXin.— Bronze  Clock, 
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WEIGHTS,  MEAvSUEES,  AND  COINS. 


PREFACE. 

In  the  nbaence  of  any  report  Ijy  the  Commission  tipon  the  exhibition 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  editor  has  beeii  indaced  to  prepare  a  brief 
notice  and  to  give  a  translation  of  the  valuable  series  of  tables,  i)tib- 
lished  by  the  committee,  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  the 
various  countries  which  took  part  in  the  display. 

Such  a  notice  not  only  properly  forms  a  portion  of  the  series  of  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Commissioners,  but  it  is  especially  desirable 
in  connection  with  them,  inasmuch  as  in  many  of  the  reports  qnanti- 
ties  are  expressed  in  the  denominations  of  the  metric  system,  and  also 
in  those  of  other  systems  prevailing  in  various  countiieSj  and  by  means 
of  the  tables  the  relative  values  of  the  quantities  so  expressed  may  be 
ascertained  without  recourse  to  other  publications. 

The  official  rejiort  of  the  committee  was  addressed  by  the  president, 
M.  L.  Mathien,  to  Ids  excellency  the  minister  of  state  and  of  the  finances 
and  vice-president  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  and  was  published  in 
Paria.i  Two  copies  of  this  published  report  were  oftteially  transmitted 
to  tlie  Depaitmeut  of  State  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Euggles,  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  Commission,  and  delegate  to  the  inter- 
national monetary  conference.  The  report  of  Commissioner  Rnggles 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  sub-committee  and  of  the  international 
monetary  conference  in  relation  to  the  unification  of  coinage  has  al- 
ready bee]i  published,"  and  some  observations  upon  the  subject  will 
also  be  found  in  the  Eeport  upon  the  Precious  Metals,  pp.  242-307. 

THE   EXniBITION   OF  "WEIGHTS  AND   MEASUEBS. 

The  pavilion  for  the  reception  of  the  collections  of  weights,  measures, 
and  coins  of  all  countries  was  a  circolar  structure,  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  erected  in  the  center  of  the  central  garden  of  the  great  Exposi- 
tion building.  It  was  divided  into  twenty  sections,  assigned  to  each  of 
the  dittferent  countries  or  groups  of  countries. 

The  i-isitor  who  entered  this  pavilion  by  the  door  facing  the  main 

'  Exposition  Uuiverselle  de  1867,  ^  Paris ;  Comity  dea  poida  et  mesures  et  des  mon- 
naies.    Eapport  et  procfea-verbaux — Catalogue  offioiel.    Paris;  E.  Dentu.     Small  S", 

'  Eepoi-t  tu  tlia  Department  of  State,  by  Samuel  B.  Boggles,  delegate  from  the  United 
States  to  tlie  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  1867.  4",  30  pp.  No  date,  (WasLington, 
1863,)  and  iu  &>.    Fortietlx  Cougress,  second  eesaion.  Senate  Ex,  Doc  No.  14. 
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i  of  the  Exposition  building  sa\v  the  -weighta  and  coins  of  the 
various  countries  hi  the  following  order,  commencing  npon  the  left : 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  States  of  Northern  Germany, 
States  of  Southern  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Korway,  Russia,  Italy,  Turkey,  Egypt,  China,  Japan  and 
the  different  countries  of  Asia,  Morocco  and  the  different  States  of  Af- 
rica, the  different  countries  of  South  America,  Brazil,  United  States  of 
America,  England.  This  was  also  the  order  of  succession  of  the  exhi- 
bition in  the  Palace.  The  names  of  the  different  countries  were  in- 
scribed upon  the  outside  above  each  of  the  sections. 

The  pavilion  was  divided  into  two  stories.  On  the  ground  floor  were 
exhibited : 

1.  The  measures  of  capacity,  at  least  such  of  them  as  were  not  too 
large  to  be  admitted  in  the  under  part  of  the  glass  cases. 

2.  The  weights  placed  upon  a  shelf  above  the  measures. 

3.  The  linear  measures  were  ranged  vertically  facing  the  plate  glass 
of  the  case,  and  were  supported  by  two  wires,  one  on  each  side,  stretched 
at  the  height  of  a  metre  above  the  level  foundation  upon  which  all  the 
measures  rested,  with  their  initial  divisions  in  the  same  plane.  It  was 
thus  made  easy  to  compare  the  length  of  the  metre  with  all  the  other 
measures. 

4.  Tlie  coins  systematically  arranged  and  suspended  against  the  inte- 
rior surface  of  the  glass  of  the  case. 

In  the  first  story  above  the  ground  floor  there  were  the  bank  bills, 
l)aper  money  of  all  kinds,  and  the  postage  stamps  sent  by  the  different 
countries.  There  was  also  in  this  part  of  the  building  a  book-case  con- 
taining the  documents  placed  at  the  ser\'ice  of  the  international  com- 
mittee. 

Four  clock-dials  of  different  types — Eoman,  Turkish,  Indian,  and 
Chinese — were  placed  upon  the  four  faces  of  the  pavilion.  In  the  inside 
of  the  cupola  there  was  a  dial  with  Arabic  figures.  AH  of  these  dials 
indicated  Paris  time.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  dome  a  terrestrial  globe 
was  supported  with  its  asis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  it  re- 
volved once  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  motion  and  the  movement  of 
the  hands  upon  the  clock  dials  were  all  given  by  a  clock  movement  in  the 
center  of  the  base  of  the  cupola. 

"Within  this  building  there  were  exhibited  no  less  than  thirty-six  dif- 
ferent systems  of  weights  based  upon  thirty-six  different  units ;  sixty- 
seven  different  measures  based  upon  sixty-two  different  imits;  andthirtj'- 
flve  different  standards  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  belonging  to  eighteen 
different  monetary  systems,  based  upon  eighteen  different  units  or  meas- 
ures of  value, 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COJDnTTEE. 

The  Coininittee  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins,  was  organized  by 
a  deci'ee  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  dated  June  7, 1866,  with  the  object 
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of  ascertaining  the  best  method  of  utilizing  the  general  assembling  of 
people  of  all  nations  at  the  Exposition  of  18C7,  for  the  adoption  of  a 
miiform  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins.  This  organization  ivas 
eomi)leted  by  the  decrees  of  the  14th  of  February  aud  the  lOtb  of  April, 
18G7. 

From  the  15th  of  June,  1866,  nntil  the  rendering  of  the  report  by 
M.  L.  Matthieu,  the  president,  in  1867,  the  committee  held  twenty-six 
sessions,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  it  had  divided  into  tlirse 
sub-committees,  the  first  of  which  was  charged  with  the  study  of  the 
question  of  weights  and  measures;  the  second,  with  that  of  coinsj  and 
the  third,  with  areometry. 

Tliese  subcommittees  prepared  a  series  of  propositions,  which,  after 
haring  been  examined  by  the  committee  as  a  whole,  were  adopted. 
They  a!so  submitted  reports  as  follows : 

1.  Eeport  upon  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  prepared 
by  M.  de  Jacobi. 

2.  Eqiort  upon  the  uniformity  of  coins,  prepai-ed  by  Baron  de  Hook. 

3.  Export  upon  areometrj',  by  M.  de  Baumhaner. 

The  report  of  the  suh-committee  upou  weights  and  measures  is  based 
upon  the  following  four  fundamental  propositions : 

1.  Tjat  the  decimal  system,  being  in  conformity  with  the  system  of 
ennmeration  universally  employed,  is  the  most  proper  for  expressing  the 
multii4cs  and  parts  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins. 

2.  That  the  metric  system  is  perfectly  fit  to  he  universally  adopted, 
on  account  of  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  it  is  established,  the 
homogeneity  which  exists  in  the  relation  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  fitcility  of  its  application  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  in  industry 
and  co.Timerce. 

3.  That  the  instruments  of  precision  and  methods  employed  for  obtaiii- 
hig  eoiies  of  the  original  standard  have  attained  such  perfection  that 
the  accuracy  of  these  copies  meets  every  requirement  of  industry  and 
commerce,  and  even  the  exigencies  of  modern  science. 

4.  As  every  economy  of  labor,  both  material  and  intellectual,  is  equiv- 
alent to  an  actual  increase  of  wealth,  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system, 
which  may  be  ranked  in  the  same  order  of  ideas  as  tools  and  machines, 
raihvays,  telegraphs,  logarithms,  &c,,  particularly  commends  itself  in  an 
eeoaomical  point  of  view, 

The  report,  based  upon  these  general  propositions,  sets  forth  at  length 
the  advantages  of  the  metric  system  in  the  different  branches  of  human 
activity,  and  the  means  of  extending  its  use.  The  following  are  the 
chief  subdivisions  of  the  report : 

Situation  of  different  countries  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  system. 

States  which  have  adopted  the  meti-ic  system. 

States  which  have  partially  adopted  the  metric  s 
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Countries  in  which  the  systems  of  weig-lits  and  measnr<;s  have  nothuig 
in  common  with  the  mettle  system. 

Teaching  the  metric  system  in  primary  schools. 

Advantages  of  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  the  sciences. 

Advantages  of  the  metric  system  in  commercial  transactions. 

Easy  application  of  the  system  in  the  various  industries,  in  mechanics, 
and  in  construction. 

Utility  of  the  metric  system  in  postal  tariffs  and  in  telegraphy. 

Taxes  upon  merchandise  duties. 

Verification  of  the  accuracy  of  weights  and  measures. 

Nomenclature. 

Inconveniences  of  a  mised  system  of  transition. 

The  report  concludes  by  urging  the  importance  of:  First.  Preseribing 
the  study  of  the  metric  system  in  all  schools,  and  exacting  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  in  all  public  examinations.  Second.  Introducing  its  exclu- 
sive use  in  all  scientific  pubUcations,  in  official  statistics,  in  the  post- 
offices,  in  the  custom-houses,  in  all  public  works,  and  in  suck  other 
executive  departments  as  the  governments  may  find  convenient. 

The  subcommittee  upon  areometry,  under  the  presidency  of  B.  H. 
Von  Baumhauer,  presented  the  three  following  propositions  as  a  remmd 
of  their  report : 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  for  aU  transactions  concerning  liquids  the  same 
systems  of  gi'aduation  should  be  adopted  in  all  countries. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  the  partlcalar  scales  used  for  different  liquids 
should  be  decimal  and  based  upon  the  densities  or  speciflc  volumes. 

3.  The  committee  express  the  wish  that  the  centigrade  thermcmeter 
and  the  metric  graduation  of  the  barometer  should  be  generally  a^lopted. 

The  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures  enumerate  the  countries 
that  have  folly  adopted  the  metric  system  of  France,  and  m9de  its 
use  compulsory,  as  follows:  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Roman 
States,  Spain,  Portngal,  G-reece,  Mexico,  Chili,  Brazil,  New  Gianada, 
and  other  South  American  States.  (To  this  list  the  North  German 
Confederation  may  now  be  added.)  In  Brazil  the  law  will  not  be  en- 
forced until  1873. 

In  Great  Britain,  since  1864,  the  nse  of  the  metric  system  has  been 
optional.  There  are  no  less  than  ten  different  systems  of  weiglits 
authorized  by  the  laws,  and  there  are  about  twenty  different  kind?  of 
the  bushel. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  IN   THE  USITED  STATES. 

The  metric- decimal  system  of  France  has  been  legalized  and  its  use 
made  optional  in  the  United  States  since  July  26, 1866,  when  Congress 
enacted  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  Home  of  Bepresentatwes  of  tlte  United 
States  of  A-inerioa  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  throughout  the  United  States  of  America 
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to  employ  the  weiglita  and  measiires  of  the  metric  system;  and  no  con- 
tract, or  dealing,  or  pleading  in  any  court  shall  be  deemed  invalid,  or 
liable  to  objection,  because  the  weights  or  measures  expressed  or  re- 
ferred to  therein  are  weights  or  measures  of  the  metric  system. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted,  That  the  tables  in  the  aehetlule 
hereto  annaxed  shall  be  recognized,  in  the  construction  of  contracts, 
and  in  all  legal  proceedings,  as  establishing,  in  terms  of  the  weights 
and  measures  now  in  nse  in  the  United  States,  the  equivalents  of  the 
weights  and  measures  expressed  therein  in  terms  of  the  metric  system ; 
and  said  tables  may  be  lawfully  used  for  computing,  determining,  and 
expressing  in  customary  weights  and  measures  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  metric  system. 

Measures  of  length. 


„„„„.„™o..™v.„.. 

EyUlVALESTS  IB  DESOUIKATIOS 

.„„... 

M  ilametre 

10, 000  metrea. 
1,000  metres. 

10  metres. 
^i-^of«motrc. 

0.63IS7  mile,  or  3,280  feet  ana  10 

333.7  inches. 
39.37  inehes. 
3.031  inches. 

ches. 

Dobiiiiotro 

Measures  of  surface. 


.,.™,crK^o..«.T,o.«.^.v.L... 

■^.,v.LE..r.,x„E.o>.s-.™x. ,.,..::. 

Hectare 

10,0OOaquiiT 
100  aq,,aP 

emetteB 

a  «1  acres 

119.6  square  yards. 
1550  sqoare  inches. 

Centare 

Measures  of  capacity. 


..... 

„.- 

T,.„  ,„,-.„„. 

EQUIVALES'te  IN  DEMO 

,I.A.,O..I...E. 

h™ 

litres 

Cnbic  mensnre. 

Dry  measBre. 

Liquid  or  wine 

Xlnlittf^O    stt-e 

IflO 
10 

1  cahio  metre 

2C4,«  gallons, 
2e,«T  gallons. 

Hectohtre 

2  bushels  and  3.35  pecks. 

0  MBanart 

0.845  gin. 

DocHitEO 

iSotftcobiodocinietre-. 

10  cnbic  oenlimotrcs 

1  culac  centimetre 

8.10iS  cubic  Inches 
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Weights. 


— "•"— 

^"^i^^riK^r"' 

Karnes. 

Nambw  of 

Weigbt  of  wtat  qnantity  of  water 

Avoirdnpois  weight. 

MiUierortoimeaTi 

M.Tia_rammc 
Xaosnnime  or  kilo 
HMtosrrammB 

Grauiine 

lOOOOUO 
IDOO 

1  cubic  metro 

U  liir^a 

1  clecllltra 

10  cubic  eontinnlreB 

1  uub[,  oentlmetre 

IB  onblo  nummetrea 
1  ralnc  jnillimetce 

^0  40i>omu1s. 
iiUJ6j«.nnrts. 
2JIM«iionnrta. 

IWSSfp-aiu. 
a  1S43  ^raln. 
0  0154  grain. 

Tlie  ioie^oing  scliedule  and  the  enactment  may  be  found  in  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  Chap.  CCCI, 
p  330  They  ha\  e  also  been  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  House  of  Eepresentatives,  Report  No. 
62 ;  iu  the  Eeport  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntiou  for 
1865,  and  reprinted  in  a  separate  pamphlet  in  1868. 

PTOfeasor  H.  A.  Newton  observes :  "  Tlie  numbers  are  not  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  aecm-acy,  but  the  amount  of  the  error  in  them  is 
generally  (except  in  some  of  tlie  smaller  denominations)  less  than  the 
change  due  to  a  difference  of  two  or  three  degrees  of  temperature  of 
the  standard  metre  bar." 

In  addition  to  the  law  authorizing  the  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been  directed  (1866)  to  famish 
to  the  governor  of  each  State  one  set  of  the  standard  weights  and 
measures  of  the  metiic  system  for  the  use  of  the  States  respectively ; 
and  further,  the  Postmaster  General  has  been  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
post  offices  exchanging  mails  with  foreign  countries,  and  to  such  other 
offices  as  he  sliall  think  expedient,  postal  balances  denominated  in 
grammes,  of  the  metric  system,  and,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  oue 
half  ounce  avoirdupois  is  to  be  deemed  and  taken  for  postal  jmrposes  as 
the  equivalent  of  fifteen  grammes  of  the  metric  weights,  and  so  adopted 
in  progression ;  and  the  rates  of  postage  are  to  be  applied  accordingly. 

For  the  details  of  the  movement  for  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  advantages  which  would 
attend  this  adoption,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives,  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  firet  session.  Report  No.  62,  May  17, 1866; 
also,  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
upon  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coinage,  and  the  Eeport  upon  Weights 
and  Measures  by  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State, 
1821.    Other  documents  relating  to  the  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
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tern  in  tbis  and  other  couutiies  are  numerous,  Ijut  among  tliem  may 
be  cited  particularly  tlie  Beports,  first  and  second,  of  tlie  Standards  Com- 
mission, Britisli  Blue-l)ook8 ;  Bapports  et  Procds-verbaux,  GomiU  des  Poids 
et  Mesures  et  des  Monnaies :  Exposition  Unimrselle  de  1867,  (already 
cited ;)  Tiie  Metric  System  of  Weight-s  and  Measures,  witli  Tables,  &c., 
prepared  by  Professor  H.  A.  K'ewton,  of  Tale  College,  published  lu 
the  SmitLsonian  Report  for  1855.  The  last  ineutioued  docament  con- 
tains a  very  complete  and  oarefullyprepared  series  of  tables  for  the  con- 
version of  quantities  expressed  in  the  metric  system  into  their  equiva- 
lents of  other  systems  in  use  in  the  United  States.  A  few  of  these 
tables  have  been  selected  aud  are  here  api>ended  for  the  convenience  of 
the  readers  of  the  reports  upon  the  Exposition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  French  orthography  is  retained  through- 
out. Tills  is  doue  for  uuitbrmity,  and  to  avoid  the  word  gram.  Tlie  use 
of  gram  for  gramme  is  a  constant  source  of  error  because  of  the  re- 
semblance of  gram  to  grain,  for  which  last  it  is  constantly  mistaken  by 
authors,  compositors,  proof-readers,  and  readers  geueraliy.  As  they 
are  both  denominations  of  weight  the  substitution  of  one  for  the  other 
is  particularly  liable  to  pass  unobserved  in  reading  proof,  a  difficulty 
which  can  be  avoided  by  using  the  French  form  of  the  word. 

The  French  orthography  should  be  retained  tor  the  sake  of  uniformity 
also.  The  metric  system  is  destiued  to  be  generally  international.  The 
names  and  orthography  of  all  its  divisions  should  bo  equally  so.  For 
this  reason  alone  we  should  refrain  from  anglicizing  the  French  names. 
Examples  of  error  consequent  upon  the  use  of  the  anglicized  form  of  the 
word  gramme  are  to  be  found  in  the  Exposition  reports,  and  in  con- 
gressional documents.  The  editor  regrets  that  the  rule  to  express  all 
the  denominations  of  the  metric  system  in  their  approi)riate  French 
names  was  not  adopted  at  the  outset  of  the  publication. 


TABLES   POR     THE     CONVERSION    OF    METRIC    WEIGHTS    AND     3tEAS- 
tTRBS  INTO  OTHEIl  DENOMINATIONS. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  these  tables  the  metie  is  regarded  as 
39.37  inclios,  aud  the  kilogramme  as  2.201G  <i\oudupn]s  pounds 

ScJteine  of  the  metrie  system 


p..,,.. 

!.,«».. 

Surfacoa. 

Vulnmes 

™,,. 

QHlntal 
MlTiigramme 

Dekaatoio 
Xilrilltro  or  Stare 
Hoctohlro 

LirnE 

Ccutllitro 

Kfl 



Huctomoti'o 

nectiire,(3.«Iaocca.| 

Mrtkb,  (30. 37  In.)  .. 

Ghaime  (l^iSMKrama) 

Ooiitli  letra 

C    ti      mme 

b,(j00gle 
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Tahle  for  converting  "metres  into  incites. 


MftriiS.                   0. 

1. 

a. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

fi. 

t. 

8. 

0. 

0 

„ 

a9.4 

78.7 

IIM 

m-l 

ms 

m2 

375.0 

315.0 

354.3 

10 

590.5 

t*0 

ISi.  4 

836.8 

Sfflj.l 

005.  & 

944.9 

984.2 

102a  6 

1063.0 

iioa.4 

1141.7 

30 

1289.3 

1338.6 

1406.1 

40 

1574.  8 

1614.  S 

1653.  S 

1693.9 

nsa.3 

1771.8 

1811.0 

1850.4 

ies9.8 

1939.1 

SO 

a086.6 

ais«.o 

2185.3 

2204.7 

2344.1 

60 

aseaa 

2401.  e 

2440. 9 

3480.3 

3519.7 

2559.0 

3503.4 

2617.8 

2677.3 

3710.5 

2TBS.3 

2915.4 

2953.7 

3031.5 

SO 

3149.8 

3189.0 

3238.3 

3367.7 

3307.1 

3340.4 

3385.8 

3425.2 

3404.6 

3503.9 

90 

3543.3 

3582.7 

3622.0 

3661.4 

3700.8 

3749.1 

3779.5 

3818.9 

3858.3 

3897.0 

Table  for  converting  kilogrammes  into  avoirdupois  poumis. 


Xilo...... 

0. 

1. 

i. 

3. 

4. 

s. 

fl. 

7. 

S. 

9. 

« 

n 

2.205 

4.409 

0.014 

8.81( 

11.033 

I3.iS8 

15.433 

17.83! 

19.841 

10 

a  046 

24.251 

26.455 

23.06( 

30.86' 

33.061 

35.27' 

37.  478 

39.083 

41.887 

■to 

«.09i 

40.20' 

48.50] 

50.7DI 

52.  9H 

55.11; 

57.331 

59.524 

61.739 

63.933 

30 

cai3j 

7a  54- 

77.16; 

85.979 

40 

86 1& 

00.38! 

92.59; 

94.T9I 

97.002 

00.2ff 

101.412 

103.816 

105.321 

108.025 

SO 

110.331 

116.  B4* 

110.041 

60 

143.  B9! 

14T.7D( 

to 

154.323 

156.  K7 

158.  731 

160.936 

103.1* 

165. 3t 

167.551 

189.754 

171.959 

174.103 

80 

170. 308 

173.57: 

180.777 

185.19 

187.  39 

189.591 

191.  e« 

194.005 

190.200 

90 

198.414 

aoa6i9 

203  833 

aoaiHS 

207.232 

309.437 

211.642 

313.840 

210.051 

318.355 

Table  for  converting  avoirdupois  pounds 

into  grammes. 

Pomida, 

0. 

1. 

'■ 

3. 

4. 

s. 

.. 

,. 

8. 

9. 

0 

n 

454 

1361 

1814 

23«8 

3723 

3175 

3629 

4083 

4.530 

4990 

5443 

5897 

6350 

6804 

T353 

7711 

B105 

8018 

ao 

9073 

9530 

9979 

10433 

10886 

11340 

11794 

12247 

13701 

13154 

30 

13808 

14515 

14989 

40 

18144 

18597 

19051 

19505 

19958 

30413 

30865 

21319 

21773 

23230 

50 

33133 

33587 

34041 

60 

27216 

37000 

38133 

28571 

29030 

30484 

39037 

30391 

30345 

31293 

33305 

33659 

33113 

SO 

30288 

36741 

37195 

37649 

3S102 

38556 

390rK> 

39463 

39917 

40370 

00 

46--J 

41377 

41731 

43185 

42638 

4.3092 

43515 

43999 

44453 

44900 
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Table  for  converting  troy  ounces  into  grammes. 


Troy 

0. 

1. 

». 

3. 

4. 

3. 

6. 

r. 

,. 

.. 

to 

„;... 

i" 

»;: 

,":S 

435.45 

460.50 

407.66 

538.70 

559.  SJ 

S9a97 

«0 

saa-os 

653.  IS 

684.313 

715.39 

740.49 

777.39 

808,70 

839.^ 

870.91 

903.01 

30 

995.32 

im.^a 

1057.53 

1088.03 

1119. 74 

1150.81 

1181.94 

40 

1344.15 

13T5.26 

1306.30 

ISiT  46 

13GS.S7 

I39».07 

1430.77 

1401. 83 

14^98 

!S34.0» 

30 

1588, as 

1B17.  40 

1741.81 

1773  93 

1804.03 

60 

IS8B,S3 

1897.  33 

13^44 

1959.54 

1999.  «4 

SOai.75 

a0»t.8a 

5083.95 

3115.03 

3140.16 

TO 

31T1.S) 

KOa.37 

3339.47 

23Ta53 

2301.03 

8333.73 

3363.89 

3394.99 

3430.10 

3457.30 

SO 

2jea.30 

3510.41 

3550.31 

3531.  G3 

3706.03 

90 

am  34 

2830.45 

3Sfll.55 

3993.65 

39Sa76 

B954.se 

3935.96 

3017,07 

3048.17 

3079.  as 

Table  for  converting  grammes  into  grains. 


g™.,.,. 

0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

9. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

0 

0 

iS,43 

30,  f« 

46.30 

01.73 

77.16 

93.59 

mo3 

laaie 

133.39 

10 

109.  75 

135.19 

300.63 

316,05 

331-18 

346  93 

303.35 

377.73 

393.31 

•20 

339.51 

35t»4 

370,37 

401.  a4 

30 

403.97 

478.40 

403.33 

309.36 

5iM.89 

540. 13 

5Ki.50 

570.99 

586.43 

801-80 

648.15 

663.58 

679,03 

740.75 

SO 

7V1.  61 

737.04 

303.47 

817.91 

833.34 

843.7! 

864.30 

870.64 

895.07 

910.50 

60 

973-33 

987.60 

ro 

1030.85 

1095.69 

im.ia 

1130.55 

1141, 93 

1157,  43 

1173.85 

1183.33 

1303.71 

1319.14 

so 

ia30.37 

1306.30 

90 

13aS.99 

140-1.33 

1419.76 

1435.19 

1460.00 

1481.49 

1406.03 

1513-30 

1537.79 

Table  for  converting  grains  into  grammes. 


CfrslnB. 

0. 

1- 

2. 

3. 

4. 

3. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

0 

0 

0.0648 

0,1390 

0.1944 

0.3393 

0.3340 

0.3883 

0.«36 

0.5833 

10 

1.6303 

1.1016 

1.1664 

1.3313 

•iO 

1.3060 

1,3608 

1,4350 

1.4904 

1.5353 

1.^00 

1.6843 

1. 7496 

1.8144 

[.87!H 

30 

1.9440 

2,0088 

2.0736 

3. 1334 

3.3033 

3.30SO 

3.3398 

3.3976 

3.4634 

3.5373 

3.Kao 

3,6508 

3.7316 

50 

3.3400 

3,3048 

3.3090 

3.4344 

3.4993 

3.5640 

3.6338 

3.6035 

3.7384 

a  8333 

60 

3.8880 

3,0538 

4.0176 

4.0834 

JO 

4.7304 

4.9348 

4. 9896 

5.1193 

SO 

5. 1840 

5,3488 

5.3130 

5.3TB4 

5.4433 

5.5080 

5.5738 

5.6376 

8.7034 

5.7073 

90 

5.8330 

5.8968 

5.9010 

6.0364 

6.0913 

6.1500 

6.3308 

6.3856 

6.3504 

0.4153 
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TABLES  OF   THE   WEIGHTS,   MEASURES,   AND    COINS    OF 
VAEIOUS  COUSTIilES. 

The  tables  which  follow,  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  coins  in  nse  in 
various  countries,  are  taken  from  the  official  report  and  catalogue  of  the 
international  committee,  published  iu  the  French  language.  The  notes 
and  explanatory  statements  are  translated,  but  the  French  names,  such 
as  once,  Imre,  quintal,  &c.,  of  the  denominations  of  weight  of  other  coun- 
tries, have  been  retained,  though  it  has  not  been  deemed  desirable  to 
give  their  equivalents  in  English. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  the  value  of  the  principal  unit  of  money 
for  each  country  is  given  in  francs  in  explanatory  notes  at  the  foot  of 
the  page.  To  these  a  statement  of  the  value  in  the  dollar,  gold  stand- 
ard of  the  United  States,  has  been  added.  The  value  of  gold  relatively 
to  silver  has  been  assumed  to  be  as  lo|  to  1 ;  and  this  may  account,  in 
some  cases,  for  the  ajiparent  discrepancy  in  the  values  as  stated  in 
francs  and  in  dollars. 

FRANCE. 

The  meti'ie  system  was  introtluced  in  France  by  the  law  of  I S  Germi- 
nal, year  III,  but  the  exclusive  use  of  the  new  system  was  not  made 
obligatory  until  the  law  of  the  4th  of  July,  1837,  which  became  executory 
on  the  Ist  (lay  of  January,  1840. 

WEIGHTS, 

Milligrftiunie _ =  O'^.nOOOiH. 

Centigramme  ...  - ^  0*^.0(1001. 

Decigramme =  0''.000[. 

Gramme =  0''.noi . 

Dfeagi'amme -=  O^.O!. 

Heetograiiimc ^=  O"".!. 

Kilogramme =  I''  =  ireiglit  iii  vacuo  of  one  cuWo  decimetre  of 

distilled  water,  at  4^  centigrade. 

Myriagraiiiine - . --=  10''. 

Quintal =  100«. 

Timue =  lOOU*. 

MEASURES. 

1.  JtT.\suLii;sor  i.esgth. 

Millimi^ti-e ..- =  0"'-001. 

Ceiitimtiti'e =  0"'.0I. 

IWcimistre =  O™.!. 

Mfetre ^=  1'"  ^  tlift  tOTi-millioiitli  part  of  the  fourth  part  of 

the  terrestrial  meridian. 
DSeam&tro =  lO™. 

fHfictomfetre  ...  =:  100™, 
Koail  measure.,  i  KiJom&tre =  KKK)™. 

lilyriamfetre  ...  =  10000'", 
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WEIGHTS,    MEASURES,    AND    COISS. 
2.  Measures  of  subface,  (  squaee  jieasure.  ) 

e  tiie  sqnaroB  of  the  measures  of  lengtll. 


Cetitiaic  .. 

All; 

Hectare . . 


0.01  a 


e  hvmilxetl  sijuare  metres 


3.  Mrasuuks  or  tolumb. 

Ordinary  measni-es. 

T]ie.TO  iire  tL 

eiibesoftlienie 

asuresoflongtli, 

Meaem-es  for  woofi. 

Centistere  .. 

....  =  0.01  Btere. 

Measm-es  of  ciipanlij. 

MOlUitre...- =  OlOOl. 

Centilitre =  O'-Ol, 

Decilitre =  OM. 

Lilte -.. =  II  :==  oue  cubio  decimetre. 

Decalitre - =  10'. 

Hectolitre  ...- -..- =  100'. 

Kilolitre ..- =  1000". 


Metal. 

\n 

..cn^ 

■n-e-febt  ■ 

^aumes 

Valne  ia 

Piecp  f  ion  f  uiea 
PiBce  of     D  frin  a 

do 

;™ 

100 

50 

Piece  of   sola  es 

In 

e  jsiei 

SO 

lo 

a&jso 

10 

Piece  of     -^lianB 

do 

1  fll^SO 

5 

Piece  of     3  francs 

10 

Pieco  of     1  frnac 

do 

Piece  of   -a     Titimoa 

do 

5 

050 

lo 

O.iO 

Piece  of     Soojilimes 

0.05 

Piece  of     S  centimes 

Piece  of     1  eentinie 

^ 

0.0! 
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PARIS   UKIVEESAL   EXPOSITION. 


NETHERLANDS. 


The  system  of  weights  and  measures  of  HollatKl  is  the  saiiie  as  the 
metric  system.    The  old  names  only  have  been  retained. 


Ene'le 
Mijl..., 


.  (qmiileVj-- =  lUU  kilogrammes 

MEASURES. 

1.  Measures  of  lesgth. 

(hqiie)  =  milliinetrp 

tpuHft)  =  cpnhinttre 

Qwhne)  =  (li-run,  tre 

t«H«.)  =MlTFt 

(2'e,chf)  =:.knm.tn. 

=  henomcttL 

.  (milh) =  kilometre. 


UEH  01' 


VlERKA^'TF.    ItOEDE {pOI-cke  ' 

TtiiiKler (boiimei- 


Mutjt 

Scliepel 
Mudile 
Scbeepston 


MHASURES  C 

"" 

^  UlgBlhotnl 

{me-uuih) 

Maaijje 

{M,on) 

Kan 

{boissmn) 

(.fl«^) 

Vat 

{tome) 

(,eltaTg«) 

^=  centilitie 
^=  decilitre 

=  LlTHt 

=:  dPO'ditre 
=  hectolitre 
^^  kilolitie 
^  30  hpitolitres. 

I  into  IS  ounets ;  caoh  on 
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WEIGHTS,    MEASURES,    AND    COINS. 


Metal. 

»_„. 

m..„... 

Weight  i.. 

Taluein 

fS, 

13.458 
3.3645 

sa 

' 

iVji 

fi» 

ffA 

0.25 

i 

, 

0  05 

.!";"!': 

ioent.(PayB.BBB) 

...» 

0  01 

aino 

0  005 

BELGIUM. 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


M.„. 

N 

WeiaLt  iu 

Value  in 

Cold 

Piece  of  20  ftanc 

Piece  nf   3  franc 
plocBOf    Ift-nuc 

Piece  of  aOcentin   b 

Piece  of  10  ceutimea 

Piece  of   a  ocntiiiies 
Piece  of   1  centim 

do 
do 

«4'i« 
-5 

P 

1 

0.10 

0.01 

Tlie  goM  coins  arc  only  mctcliandtse,  not  b  ing   n 
florin  =  ailll4  frwice,  or  10.408*, 
According  to  tiie  mlCB  cBlnblished  by  tlie  M  n    a 
m  Trance,  Italy,  Belginm,  anil  Smtzerloud,  io 

Swaco 
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PARIS   UNIVERSAL    EXPOSITION. 


PRUSSIA. 
WEIGHTS. 


OUDC'ARY  V 

Zeut : =  jiVpfi""!- 

(Jiientclien (qiwiitiit) ^=10  zeut ;=  jJu  pfuiicl. 

Loth (i  once) ^10  qneutcLen =^   ^j   jifuml. 

Pfund (Uvi-e) =301otlis =500    gramme 

Centner {nuintal) =100   pfund. 

Tonuo (toiuK) ^   3o«ntiier =.300    pfuud. 


Gold. 

=sls  of  the  mark. 

.- ^r=  -^_f  of  the  mark. 

=  i  of  the  old  Prussiau  poiuid. .  ^  233,8i>ri  grammes. 

=  sh  of  tho  mwl;. 


-  -fs  of  t] 


Gian (grain) ^jJjt,  of  the  pfimd. 

Skmpel {ncmpule) =;30  gtan =  ^^j-  of  the  pfund. 

Drachme (drachne) ^=   3  skrupel =   -^    of  the  pfiiiid. 

Unzo (once) =^   8  draclimeu =   -jV    of  the  iifimd. 

Pfukd (fim) =13™izeii =  350.783  erammes. 

JIEASUKES. 


In  common  >m. 

Linie (Ugne) ^^  j^ss  mthe. 

ZoU (pouce)  =:  12  linien  ^  -[{^  rutlie. 

Fnaa....(^ed)  =13zolI  =  -j^  rathe. 
EUe  ....((nin«}  =  aK"33  =  U  r\>t)w. 
Fadeo  ..((otse)   =:    6 fuss    =    ^    ruthe. 


Ill  snri-eu'iig. 

Decimal  liuie ^=  toW  "■*  1'" 

Decimal zoU. =  -^^  ruthe. 

Decimal  fuss =   -jV   ruthe. 


RUTI 


-  (wn77e) =2000ruthen. 


(aypmV,.. 

3.  Mr,ASDi[];s  . 


iriug  ivood  Xhv,  M<\ftei-  (cord)  is  used. 
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WEIGHTS,    MEASURES,    AND    COINS. 
Dnjm 


Metze (mcsure) 

Viertel (gnarf)  . 

SCHRFFBI. (fioiSSWItl 

Tonne {tonne)  . 

Malter (rauM)  . 

Wispel 

Last (charge) 


.  =  16  metzeu .. 


.  =  I's  scheftel. 
.  =  -^  solieffel. 
.  =  1^  cubic  ftiSB. 
.  =  4  scheffel. 
,  =  la  eeheffel. 
.  1=  S4  scheffel. 
.  =  60  soliijffel. 


For  wiiies,  brandy,  bi 
QOAHT {quart).. 

Eimer {aeau)... 


Obm {muid).... 

Oxhofb...  {muidetdemi).. 


.  —  30  quart. 
.  i=  60  quart. 
.  =  IHO  quart. 
.  =  ISO  quart. 


GebrUude  . . 


.  =  64  cubic  zoll. 
.  =  100  quart. 
.  =  200  quart. 
.  =  400  quart. 
.  =  1800  quart. 


M.... 

Name, 

^■'~ 

pounds, 
{500  gr.) 

thalers. 

Gold 

fA'V 

0.0232 

ft(m037 
0.{1IW«13 

^^ 

Stiicke  ron  3J  silbergiosehBi.,  (3i  gros) .... 

2^f™if 

1  wfeaaii 

T*^ 
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PARIS   UNIVERSAL   EXPOSITION. 

EAVAEIA. 

WEIGHTS, 


Qneutolien  (gros) 

Loth  a  ome) 

Hal!>er  vierlmg  (^  qiiai  I) 

Vierlin^  ( Quart) 

PfipsdC)  (liw) 

Centner  (qmniaJ) 

Gran (grain)  — 

Skrupel {scriipule).. 

Dra*hme 

Lotli 


.    =  -ri,  pfun.l 

:  4  ([nentchen =  -■'s   pfiiud 

;:  4  loth ^=    J     pfund 

-  2  liaibe  viKfliiig ^=    J    jfund 

=   _ =^  50(1  gnmmeH 

=   =  100  pfuna 


.     =        -i;     plQlld 

.  =;    JbO  graminea 


,  =^  20  grau 

.  =     3  skrupel 

.  =:     4  diaehiiieQ . . 

.  =     2  loth 


MEMCiNALPPUND.(((rre  nm^toiiiaJe) =:  12  unzen 

MEASURES. 
1.  Measukes  of  length, 

Lime O'9'i'^)  ■- ---  =  r'a  f"SS. 

ZoU (pwo-:) =  12  linleii  =^  -f-i  fuss. 

Fi'ss(=) QAed) =  12^011, 

Elle (omi«)  =2  fuss,  lOi  Koll,  suli-dividecl  ^  ;' |'  \'  "^' " 

Klafter (loiae) ^6  fuss. 

Eutho {perehe) i=  10  fhas. 

Meile  (') (miUe) =tV ilegree  of  the  oquator  ^^  25421.6  fuss. 

2.    MllASURES  OF  SURF.iCE. 

Ordinal!)  "leasnreg. 
S'luarcs  of  the  iijeasuri!^  of  lougth. 

T-k;kwei!k(') (journal)  ...; =40000  fuss  siiuare,  (dedinal  divisi 

:J,   JIeaSL-ues  of  volume. 


Cubes  of  the 


Metze (ntiifoO --si'j<li™l6d  i 

Schcfiel Uioimeau) 

{')  The  pfmnd  flivro  or  pound)  of  500  grammas  U  the 

O  Tbe  fn33  (toot)  =-  0. 291859112  metre  nt  the  tciupf 
he  fiHit  decimally, 
ffl  The  meile  =  7419. 50  metres. 
(')  The  tsfiewerk  =  34. 0727  arcB. 
I')  The  cnhic  foot  =  0. 024BB1  CHbic  melre.    For  b 
3.  laaS  cubic  metres. 


i  mctzp ^=  1  vierfol. 

-,\  metze =  1  nia«-»Be]. 

:^  metze =  1  dreiasiger. 

^  nieta) =  1  half -tireissiger. 

>t  Iha  Zollverclu.    The  eomuierefal  ponnd  = 
of+130K.    En0noeraai.daichit*ctadividp 


y  use  the  kh.tter  (cord)  "= 
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WEIGHTS,    MEASURES,    AND    COINS. 

JAquid  measure. 

I =43  cubic  feet. 

....  =64miia3(leg.il)  =  60ni 


„..,. 

»-'- 

Finenese. 

Krainraoa. 

™s;" 

C  Id 

K           |fro      ■ 

do 
do 
ilo 
do 

.10 

Aft 

31.164(^1 
5.291(11)5 
a4B3054 

6.li25 

Vereias  a-tLalnr  atucke,  (pieee  of  S  flulera) 

VerelnstlialBr...- 

3-!pitdeu  stilc&e,  (pieoe  of  ^  florins) 

li 

J-gulden  atileke  flialf  florin) 
Vlettalfinlclen 
fl-tcfuiafT  ahieke 

I-lcreutzei  atuoto 
Zweipfemiige  Opf) 
Pfennis 

i 

i 
I'll 

WUETBMBEEG. 

Since  the  year  1806  "Wurtemberg  has  had  a  uniform  and  well-defined 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  At  that  date  the  standards  were  se- 
lected yery  nearly  equal  to  the  old  measures  in  use  before  that  time. 
A  law  of  1S59,  in  force  in  1860,  introduced  the  ZoUverein  pound  of  500 
grammes  as  the  unit  of  weight,  and  ma<le  its  use  obligatory  in  com- 
merce for  the  greater  portion  of  merchandise. 


Kiehtfennig - 

Quentchen (ffi^s) =    *  I'ielitfciiui.; 

Loth (4  iiHce) =^    4  qnentchpu 

Pfund  (') (Jii-cc) =33 loth.. 

Ceutnor {qiiiiiial) 


-  ptniid 


MakkO) {marc).. 

MBDICINAI,  PF0JiD(Jit'l'e)  .. 


.  =  93:i.S!>5  grammes 
:=  357.6337  graniMBS. 


(I)  Since  iio  Monotarj'  ConTCntion  of  the  Mtli  of  Janiinrj-,  18.17,  the  flnenoBB  anil  tlo  weic 
pieces  of  gold  and  ailTCr  have  been  the  same  in  all  the  states  of  Soulhcrn  Gerraanj. 
P>  Tlie  flocin  =  3  fV,  13  c,  or  80.*117. 

P)  The  ZollTCroin  ponnd.    The  diidaion  int«  grammes  iH  optional.    It  ia  nsed  for  weigliing  i 
(*)  The  marie  ia  divided  for  weigiilng  gold  Into  S4  carata  of  13  gcains,  and  for  ailvor  into  IS  <s! 


if  the 
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MEASURES. 

1.  Measures  of  length. 


Linie (%"c) 

Zoll (J,«H<?0--- 

F'-^H') (pied)..., 

Elle (hmhc)  . .. 

Euthe (perclie)  . . 

Mcile (milJe)... 


■  10  linieu.. 
:  10  zoll-.  .. 
..(Divmons 


2.  Mkasuees 

Ordiaarj/ 
ofloiigtli. 

...  =  -iSiOl}  squnre  fuss.    (Di 

3.  Measi 

Ordinary  measures. 
of  Icogtib. 


Ecklein 

Vievliiig (<iiiaHem») . . 

SiMRlO 

Soheffel (&oto«H()--- 


Sclioppen (cliopiiie). . 

ilAAsO) (mesure)-.. 


-  =      T^D  f"sa- 

-  =  -1^  fuss. 
.  =  1  fuas- 
.  =  2.144  fuss. 
.  =  10  fass. 
.  ^   2600  fuas. 


;  i  morgou  auil  ^  ii 


^  4  vieriiiig =;942J-  enWe  zoll. 

Liquids. 
.  ^=    i  sclioppen =   78^  cubic  zoil. 


a  of  "Wurtf  interg  =  0.  as«49l)3  meli-e. 

re  other  measuroa  of  volnme !  For  fire-wood,  tlio  kloller,  (cool.)  of  which  the  tbrett  illmen- 
,  imd  4  Iteet  of  0. 3864903  metre,  nncl  tlie  voltinio  144  cubic  feet ;  for  h»y  unci  etrnw  the 
12cnbieibot;  for  sanil,  8  eight cnbic  feet :  fur  lime,  3,960  cubic  feei,;  forooal.  20  cubic  t^et. 


(i)  The  slmri  = 
W  Thiamnasia 
aicbinims,  wbieli  it 


10  smallev  than  tho  HoUflich 
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WEIGHTS,    MEASURES,    AND   COINS. 
COINS.  (■) 


MeL-J. 

CCOOUnuumes. 

.,_.. 

florins. 

Cull 

VirrfacIiB  jnliilaums  ilnUatcii  (jiuidnipU  dvcat  du  jufalf) 
Dukilen                                      (diKOl) 
Dcppelte  TOTciDs  thaler            (dotiile  T  (fiflfer) 
a.gnlden  slurke                           idmiblifiBnn) 
Vernna  flialer                             (F  IAaier> 
Gulden                                         Olortn) 
J-guldenatTOke                           (J  A™) 
B-kreotror  stucke                        ipifce  of  6  InreHer^ 
S-kimher  etuoke                        (pfaee  (jf  3  TamOer) 
l-kreotair  stacke                        ((»«» i^  i  iwuteer) 
J-kcoutjei  etncte                        (i^reutesr) 
i-krentser  stucke                        (i  JreuBer) 

m, 

do 
do 

as 

Si 

1* 
1 

BADEN. 

WEIGHTS. 


the 
Ga  ch  n 

KltMt 
Pten    „ 
Quentch 
Lotli 
Unz 


=.         ^Iful 

4  r   litthe  le 

—  J  t ■     if  "1 

4  gr  uchen 

=   n^r   if  and 

=   i^   pf  nl 

4  karit 

=    ^j    Vfiii^ 

4  pfenn  g 

„     xi-    Ifnl 

4    neut  h  a 

=                f  ud 

Dekab 
Ceiitas 
/ehntln  b 

PFU^D(  ) 

Sten 
Ccut 


Grau (fffUiiO ^  jAb  pfuud- 

Skrupel - (BcrupuJe) ^=20  gran =^  ^  pfuud. 

Dracliine - (drocftme)   =:3Bkrnpel  ...  =   i^   pfuii^. 

Unze  (once) ^  9  dtachmeu  .  =   A   pfi'ud. 

Medicinal  Ppund (lirre) ^12iinzen ^=    ^     Kollpfimtl. 


(')  System  of  the  Monetorv 
Soiitheni  Gennnny.  The  kwi 
("  TLo  pound  of  tbe  ZoUvei 


94t}i  of  Janoat;,  IS 


I  of  the ■ 
ttcke  =  SO- 
tlie  2nllp/wnd, 


concludei!  botwccu  the  et 
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PARIS    UNIVERSAL   EXPOSITION. 


MEASUEES. 


1.  Mbasukes  of  lesgih. 

PuiiUt (poiHt) =  V 

Liuio UiS'ii^) ^  10  punkto =  i 

Zoll (i^jiw) =10  linien = 

Fus3(') - (pidl) =10  zoll. _ T= 

EUe (««»^) =   3fuss = 

Klofter - (torn') =    a  elkti = 

EutLe (perdw).-- =  1 

(lieuc) ___.  =14814.8 

(.milie) =3%29.G 

2.  MBAiSOBBa  OF  SURFACE. 

Ordinary  meaaiirt^. 
of  Icngtli.  (') 


ilorgenC) (Jouytiul) ^  400  sq^uare  peixihes,  (suMiTidoii  into  4  parts.) 

3.  Mbastikbs  of  volume. 
Solids. 
isoflength-C) 


Bechet (gobeJet).. 

MbssleuH'^) (petite  mes 

Seater {aetier} 

Malter (jhhM}--. 


Cto«i. 


») 


nri/m 


.  =  "iu"  mcssloin. 

.  ^  1  niessleiii. 

,  =1  10  niessleiu. 

.  ^  100  meBslein. 

=  1  000  inessleiu 


M... 

N    n 

,™. 

^dIii    id 

rullen  (Alt    ) 
*i!idleDBtuoke 

Kreutzer 
ikreuber,(lkieut!ei) 

.„ 

.„ 

du 

i 

(I)  Tho  foot  of  Baacn  =  0,30  Kentimetrf!. 
O  The  aquaxo  foot  =  0, 09  aiinore  motrii, 
(S>  Tlio  Diocgen  =  30  urea. 

PI  The  cnbic  foot  =^  0. 0«  cuhlo  molro.    For  wood,  the  klafti;r 
O  The  messlein  =  1.5  litre, 
l<)  The  ioBa8=1.5  litre. 

(1  Monetary  Conveotion  of  the  34th  January,  1857,  Ijetweeii  tl 
gulden  =  10.4117. 


a  of  SoutheiTi  Occu 
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WEIGHTS,    MEASURES,    AND   COINS. 
nESSE. 
WEIGHTS. 

WEIGHTS. 


Queutchec (grm) 

Lotli (dcmi-oiiee) . . 

rresi'C) (.Ih-re) 

Centner (iptintal) 


:   s^   pl'uiid. 


.  =  100  iifuiid. 


Lillif; (%»t) -- 

Zoli (poua:) =  lOliiiioii 

FussO (ined) =  10  zoll 

Elle («HN«) 

Klafter (foige) 

■WegBtiimlo..._ (Uciie) =  3000  klafter  . . 

Weile....  _ imille) =  3000  klafter., 

2.   MeASUKES  OV   SrRF.l.CK. 


.  =  ^  fuss. 

-  =  33- fuss. 

.    =  10     fuss. 

.  =  30000  fuss. 

.  =  30000   fuss. 


Ordiaat-y  iiumsuves. 
esoflciigtli.(3) 

:jo)m,/iiy. =  400  sr|iiare  kinftcr,  divulwl  i 

3.  Mi:.isL-i!ES  or  volume. 
Solids. 
of  lciigtli.('0 

Dru  measnres. 


MSs8CHBs(") (peiilemei 

Gesclieid 

Knmpf (^uelJe)  . 

Shniner 

Malter (maid)  ... 


■e).. 


.  =^  4  geaebeid  . . 
.  =^  4  knmpf 


1  niii.sstlien. 
4  mliMclien. 
16  mi'iBSchen. 
64iui[ssehcn. 
356  miisschen. 


ScnoprEN(') if^hopiiie)  ... 

Mass (mesiirc) 

Viertel {qnart) 

Olim {mnid) 

{')  Pound  of  tlio  ZoIlvti«in. 
O  The  nifantB  foot  =  0.0625  aqnare  n 
(»)  The  cnhic  font  —  0.015635  aatAc 
metro  i  for  lima  the  kalkbiUto  =  10  i 
{')  The  joBsMlien  ^  k  Utro, 


1 schoppen. 

4  soUoppeu. 

16  aehoppen. 

320  schoppen. 


(')  Thofoot=0.a5in 
(J)  The  mor^^en  :=  25 
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PARIS    UNIVERSAL   EXPOSITION. 
COINS.(i) 


...... 

Kama. 

^™e.. 

Tnluoin 

gJI 

V€rinH.tliileistad.P  (inete  of  a  tlialer) 

iVA 

34 

a-Suia™  rtnote  (pioee  of  a  florina) 

<1) 

Veri-mBilmi™ 

II 

Cnlden  (flonn) 

ll) 

ignia™  strike  (ifloiin) 

(In 

3  krenticr  Btilote 

^^ 

1  kruHt?er  stiltko 

,h, 

IpfenDU 

^V 

AUSTRIA. 

WEIGHTS. 


Quentehtn . . 

Lotb 

Pfunii(=)  .. 


Centner . . 
Saam 


■  »■»•) 

.   (deiniroiiee)  .. 
.  {livre) 

-  (yf«^) 

.  (giiiiifai) 


.  =  4  pfeunig. . . 

.  ^         4  queutclaeii 


.  (charge).. 
.  {charge).. 
.  {•■hntge).. 
.  {charge).. 
.   {cliargc).. 


:=  tS?  pfuntl. 

=   32  loth, 

-  SO  pfund. 

-  100  pfund. 
=      125  pfand. 

=      250  pfund  (forthe  steel  of  Styiia,) 
=      27^  pfund. 
^      400  pfund. 

-  aOOO  pfiind(forsbip3.} 

-  40000  pfund  (oi-dniitry.) 


Pfennig (grain)  (subdiv.  of  tlie  pfennig  J,  i)  =^  j^  mark, 

Qnentohen (gros) ^  4  pfennig =  ^f  mark. 

Loth (i-oiiee) ^^  i  f[ueutcheu ^^  -fg   mark. 

Mark (marc) =  380,644  grammes. 

Karat =  0.206085  grammes  divided  into  i,  J,  |,  -^j  -^,  if  (for  jeivels.) 


Gran (gram) 

Skmpel (serapale).. 

Draohme (draehme)  . 

Unze {once) 

Ppund(') (Uvre) 


PHARMACY. 

^20  gran 

^=    3  akrupel 

^   8  drackmen  . . 

....  =19nnzen 


=  iiW   pfiind. 

=   T^    pfund. 
=   24    lotk. 


yCon 


mUon  of  J'nnnai734, 13ST,  conoludail  bttwten  the  states  of  Soutlien 
lound  =  36.013  gramiues;  bntiii  tbe  cnstoms  anil  In  the  colloctio 
use  nf  the  ponr.i  of  tlie  Zollveroin  of  500  grammes,  divicleii  deciinall 
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MEASURES. 

.    MBASUKE8  OP   LENGTH. 

Fuss(') 

Klafter 

Rathe 

...{pereU). 

^     12      ftlt^K. 

.    MEA8TJI1B8  OF  SUBPACE. 

OrdiJinrj/  memures. 

Sinares  of  tho  m 

asiires  of  leneth.  (') 

Zand  meaaurea. 

..  —  Uocli. 

JOCH(') 

. .  =  5760n  squaie  fiis.^. 

CiibcB  of  tlio  iniia 


Halbachtel,  mflUei  ii 

Aehtel 

Viertel 

Halbe  mAtz>:'ii 
Mrtkrn  . , . 
Mutli 


("' 


■n 


Liquids, 
Seidel (cJwjiine) 

Gross-seidal (grandecJuipisiB)...  =  H  aeklel 

Halbemaas (^mesure) ==4  neidel 

Maaa (mesMre) =2hall)emaas 

EimbhC) (seau) ^  40.maaB 

Fass Itonneaii) =  10  eiiner  (for  wino) . 

Dreiling 

Fuder (foudre) 

(I)  The  Auatrian  foot  =  0.316111  instre. 
f )  The  square  foot  =^  O.D9»926  aauare  mstce. 
O  The  Joeh  =  57.5545  ares. 

m  The  cable  foot  =  0.0315BS  cnhie  metre.    Tor  coky  anil  coal  thi^j  iine 
for  wood,  tliB  cord  =  i  tnbio-ldafttr. 


t4- 

metzen 

Jliet7tii 

■^ 

metzen 

^n 

mctzen 

met^en 

i 

mptzsn 

liJ471,tibicfoot 

Ae 

mer. 

A  e 

mer. 

1.792  euljic 

2eim 

.r.Cfo 
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Dukattii  (duLiit) 

\ 

rifi?(, 

Hitlbt  krom  (i^onronnel 

do 

r.... 

Marin  Tlier  eiou  flialPr 

W^ 

B-Sulflou  stncko 

a-giUaenBtuoke 

cl 

GnldenWfllorln) 

n.... 

J-SnldonBtiloko  liflonn) 

« 

lO-kTBiit/erstacie  (p  ecoo 

■  lOtreutBer) 

A'A 

5-kteutier  slUekc  (piece  of  S  kroutsir) 

,W 

lie... 

4.kroutiaistuck<i(pifloeo 

4  kMmtaorl 

I  J-ktBiitaLt  siuckn  (J  kranti 


SWITZEELAOT). 

In  consequence  of  tlie  law  ot  tbe  25d  of  Marr  h,  1851,  in  foi 
the  31st  of  December,  185(>,  httit?e:laud  hai  h-^il  a  single  s: 
wciglits  and  measures  I'eplacmg  tlie  niultipUut\  of  tlie  old  sysl 


Loth  ^  }i  livre 
Onee  ^^  -^  li'i  re 

JiTvsa-     ^=  500  (rrimoiea 
Quintal  =  100  livres 


MiUiKramme 
Centigrimme 
Gramme 
Heetograicime 


Grain =!r7Voli'^o. 

Scnipnle ^20  grainB ^=^  sJ^   Hvre. 

Dracliiric ^   3  Bcmpalea =   -^    livre. 

Once ^    8  drachraes =:   -^    livre. 

LivJtK =   f  of  tbe  oiilinary  livi'e =  375  grammes  = 

MEASURES. 


1.  Measures  o 


Voii  pied,  (foot.) 
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6  Dieds, 

—   10   nieda. 

2.  Measdhes  0 

Ordinarij  m 

ca^m-e>. 

Squares  of  the  .lie 

OMuros  of  Iwigtli. 

Laud  mto 

,.„., 

Arpfint  

=;  400  piedg  srxuarc 

in)  =  volmiie  of  30  livres  of  \yater  distilleil  at 


Pot  (=)  . 
Setier  . . . 
Muid.... 


=  (S  ciihic  pied. 
=  10  (niacteroiis. 


...  ^  Yulume  of  3  livres  of  ■water  distilled  at  4°  C.  ^  -^s  cubic  pied. 

=25  pots. 

=100  pots. 

COINS. 

SiHieiii  of  tlic  Moiietarj-  Convention  of  the  23d  December,  1865.  Gold  pieces  are  not 
Lomed  in.  hwitieiliMKl.  The  pieces  of  9  fraucs  and  of  1  franc,  issued  in  Switzerland  in 
aicordanco  with  the  law  of  the  31st  January,  1860,  are  to  he  current  until  the  Ist  of 
Jannaiy,  1568. 

(')  For  meaaniing  flronoort  llie  (oise  monk  is  meA.  This  is  tUo  Tolnme  of  n  aoM  having  for  its  nnle. 
rior  am\  posterior  facfs  the  area  of  a  siiiaffi  loiae.  B  Ib  lirft  to  tlie  cantona  to  Oecldo  niioii  tlio  lonRth  of 
tlic  sticks,  bnt  it  must  1ib  eipreaaed  in  legal  moaanres. 

C)  T!ie  quarterou  =  15  litres.    It  la  aividod  in  practico  in  1-4  and  1-10  quartsroB.    There  are  alao 
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SPAIN. 

Tiic  metric  system  lias  been  legally  adopted  in  all  its  modifications 
since  the  1st  of  Jauuai'y,  1859.  The  denomioations  of  the  system  have 
ouly  received  the  Spanish  termiuatious  "metro,"  "litro,"  &c. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Motal, 

»„„. 

weight  in 
grammefl. 

— : 

fo^ 

1  »»» 

1    l™ 
a  500 

10 

^ 

J 

-MSi 

Media      sola 

I 

"n 

BroDJfi  a 

M  ai       1 

^. 

h"- 

■ 

mn 

rHILIPl'INE   ISLANDS. 


M^ti^l.                   ;                                         Noiri!!. 

r..™. 

".",!; 

A%- 

1  ; 

1  . 

SO  eciiHsimoB 

oao 

10  cwitfiaimofl 

0  10 

I>  E  N  M  A  E  K . 
"\\t:ights. 


Ort (daiicr) 

Quint (ffTOs) ^=    10  ort.. 

PuNi><^) (licre) =^  100  oit.. 

Centner (/{ninfnJ) 

(')  Tho  monetary  sj^teni  SBtabUslipa  lly  tlic  Inw  of  Jui 


500     gi-ammes. 
100     punil. 


lie  double  Btjinilard,  tlioF 
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..(flJW)-.. 


Gran {grain) 

Dratihme  ,. ^{dntckme)  - . 

Unze {oace) 

PUNBC) (!(I.TC) 


MEASUEES. 

1.   MbABUBES  of   LEKWTil. 

Linie {Ugne) ^  riTfod. 

Tomrae (jwjhiw) =  12  linieu =:  -^^   fod. 

roi>(') {pied) =13ti}iuuie =  1  foil. 

Aleu {came) - -  =^         a  fod. 

Favn (ioise) , =3  aleu =  6  fod. 

Kode {perclie) =5alen =         10  fod. 

MiU 0»i«e) ^laOOOnlen =   24000  fod. 

2.  Mb,18uee8  op  stirpacb. 

(h-ainary  measures. 
Sq^uavea  of  Uie  measures  of  lengti. 

...  {arjient) ^  14000  square  alon, 

3.  Measures  o 
Ordiaars  ia 


Culies  of  the 


of  length. 


iJi'i; 


i tOude . . 
Jtiinde.. 


■}■  akjteppe 

Fjerdingfear  ... 
i  igerdiugkar. , 
HalTottiug 


-  =  2      OenliDgkar 
.  =  2      ottingkar  . 


LiqiiUh. 


~ 

i 

tilmle. 

= 

+ 

ti)iide. 

— 

i 

tiindc. 

= 

tfiudu. 

= 

y'v- 

tODilc. 

= 

fV 

tiinde. 

= 

Th 

:  tiiiide. 

Pccgel _ .__ =  i  pot. 

POT('} {3>ol) ____ =-}^  tubicfod. 

Kaiide :=  2  pots. 

Tfiude {bmaean) =  4,25  eulric  fod,  (tiiiide  of  be«i-.; 

=  120  pot,  (tonde  of  tar.) 
Ankei' {aitoreAvin) =39  pots. 

(')  Thoponnaof  plmmiiMij-iaioftlie  oommeroiol  pound. 

O  The  IJaniBli  fori  |foot)  =  0.31311  mctrf. 

(3)  For  coal  aud  cliai'coal.  tlio  tiinde  :^^,5  cutiic  feot. 
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Mefal. 

._ 

..... 

Value  io 
rigsdsler. 

DoliMtlLrKtimilcr 

Fr6,ler,Ldnr 

d» 

-+ 

Species  duiat 

'iS 

DobbPlt  (telei 
Eig-ilnlerC) 

d. 

H«lMl»lor 

il) 

bU 

Hark 

,1) 

3  oenta 

Ay 

4  fifcllUng 

^.k 

A 

S  akillh^i; 

Ce„t 

^7 

The  ordinances  of  Jaiiniivy  31, 1853,  and  of  November  10,  1865,  i^rc- 
acribe  the  use  of  the  decimal  system  based  npoD  the  old  nnjts. 


Korn    (fl''«iK; 

Oit - =100  koma.. 

SkalpundC) (Here)  ...  =100  oi-ts  ... 


-  ^=  mhfn  skalpuuil. 
.  =^   jl-ji    skalpuiid. 
.  i=  jTT^^j  of  the  n"eight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  UistiUed  water 
at  ir>o°  C. 

Centner {qw'mtal)  .  =100  slialpimil =      100  Htalpuuds. 

Last (ni/lnst)  ..  =100  quiutaux =  10000  ufcil pun ils. 

There  also  exist  tho  weights: 

1,  a,  10,  20,  50  korns. 

1,  9,  10,  20,  50  orts. 

1,  a,  10,  20,  50  skalpunda. 


0. 10  korn. 
0. 20  korn. 
0. 50  korn. 
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MEASURES. 

1.  Measures  of  lb 

NGTH. 

..  =10  1mien 

.  =       -^      fot. 

■  =  s^iaiuB?  Of  the  IcugtUof  a  pen- 
dulum beating  see- 
onds  at  Stockholm. 

FotC) (pied)... 

Ret (corde).., 

..  =  10  stans 

2.  Mbasukbs  op  sdf 
Ordinary  measurt 

.  =  100  fot. 

SquareB  of  the  measui 

■03  of  lensth. 

Land  measnres. 

3.  MEASUBE8  OF  VO] 

Ordimu-y  nteasuve 

Cubes  of  the  iaeasiive> 

*  of  leo 

gtb. 

D^-ff  mmsares. 

10  onliic  turns -. tJ^  cubic  &>t. 

30  cubio  tnmH jV  cubic  fot. 

50  cubic  tums iy  onbicfot. 

1  fcann  =  100  cubic  turns -^  cubio  fot. 

2kanu  =  200  cubio  toins f    cubic  fot. 

3  kann  =  300  cubio  tnma -fg  cubic  fot. 

5katm=^500  cubic  turns ^  cubic  fot. 

1  CUBIC  For  n - - 1   onbicfot. 

2  cubic  fot  2    cubio  fot. 

3  cubic  fot 3  cubic  fot, 

5  cnbicfot - 5    cubic  fot. 


1  c.il>i(  turn 

2  cubic  turn 
5  cubic  turn 

10  cubic  turn 
30  cubic  turn 
50  onbic  turn 
1  k-ran 

1  CUBIC  Fot  =  10  kjDu 

<i)  The  fot  (footl  =  0.3969: 
3  W  M  0 


ciibip  flit 

LUblC  fot 

cubit  tot 
lubii  f.rt 
cubir  lot 

(Ublt    iot 

cul.ic   f.rt 

*)  The  cubio  fot  (cubic  foot)  —  i«.nJS8  litres. 
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MMill. 

.-..,.. 

Fiueiieee. 

Weiglitm 

V:i,lue. 

4  J        t 

im 

Ho 

4<ln™t 

1  <lnc8t  (■) 

3.^82 

adrcat 

do 

,rikwiilcr 

lilkaJilor(') 

do 

33.955 

1  Tikedaler 

OMnkadaltr 

do 

OSnnkedaler 

D  S'i  rikadaler 

0  2S  nkudaler 

0 10  riksdaler 

•lo 

OlOnkBdaler 

0  lk>  rik!<i1alFr 
0  itt  nliwIoleT 

OMnk-daler 

Orn 

D  01  nk'-daloi 
0  M5rikBda!»r 

NORWAY. 

The  following  are  iiccordiBg-  to  the  law  of  July  28, 182i : 
WEIGHTS. 


o  of  j"}  of  a  Norwegian 
ciibic  foot  of  distilled  water  at  4°C. 

Bismerpund - =  13  pond. 

Lispnud =   16p]iii<l. 

Tog =^  Sbismetpund - ^=  36  piiinl. 

Skippund i=20  lispuud ^390  pimd. 

(') 


Es =il6  gran  .. 

Ort =16  es.... 

Qvintin =^   4  <itt 

Lod,  (ha]f.ouiice} =   4iiviiitii 

Mark =161od.... 

PdNd,  (')  (pound) =   a  mark  =:  Weight  ii 


Oum (o>;ui,) 

Skrapel =20  gran 

Draohme ^   Sskrupel.  .. 

Unze ^=   8  draelimen  . 

PckbCT =12unzen 


I)  Tlie  (Inc. 


d  of  cc 
;tary  pon 


-  =    sV    W^<^- 


=  M7.M  Bnumnes. 
(')  Tha  phamiscentloii]  ponnil  Is  eq^i 
mcrcin]  pooiid  =  357.S5  gtai  ~ 

system  of  France. 


The  low  ol  May 
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MEASUBE8. 

1.  JIbasubes  of  length. 

Line ,- - =^rl:t  fo*!' 

Inch - -...=12Uiios _ =  -iV  fod. 

■fs  alen ^H  '"«-i^ =   i   fod. 

i  alpu...- - =CiiidifS =   i   fod. 

Fod (pml)---- =0.31374  motru.       TliLg  is  ^   of  the   Icugth 

of  a  pendulum  beating 
seconds  in  vacuo  at  45° 
north  latitude,  and  at 
the  sea  level 

A  )  ^  2fods. 

F     n  =  =  6fodR. 

Re  p.        )  =5       n  —         10  fods. 

G    nzn  )  =   WOOOfods. 

M   1  (         )  =    ifiOOO  fods. 

2.  MEA8DBE8  or  SUIiFACE. 

Ordinary  measures. 
SiiuaiiiS  of  the  me.isures  of  length. 

Lund  nieo«HJ-es. 
TONDKnAND  (1) (arpent) =  14000  siiuare  aiene. 

3.  Measures  o 
Solids, — Ordinarif  iii 
Cubes  of  the  measures  of  Icngtli. 

Ottingkai (deim-quarUyon) ;=4alqepp6 =3.25  pot. 

Pjerdingkar (quartetva) =  i  skjepjte =4.50  pot. 

Hotting =:islgeppe =6  pot. 

Soatting ^=4  skjeppe ^=9  pot. 

Slqeppe (hoisseau) =^18  pot. 

I^erding (^quaiiant) ^36  pot, 

TUnde ((oMwe) =4  f[naTtants^=144pot^4icuhie  fod. 

Liqiiid». 

Pogel (^cJiojnim) ^ipot, 

POT(=) -.- =54  cubic  inches. 

Kando ^2  pot. 

Tiortel ^iVfis^tonde =^7.5  pot. 

Anker =iaiu =40  pot. 

Fisktuude ((onneifejroi^soH) ^3  anker =  120  pot. 

Am =S  oxhoved ^160  pot. 

Oxliovod (mnid) =2fiskt(iude =240  pot. 
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».,. 

Kame. 

„..,„.. 

«,.,.. 

Value  in 
aiieciediikr. 

S-1  ec 

A* 

5.  WO 

.     ^ 

lsp« 

kilU  ^ 

* 

^ 

74lT 

RUSSIA. 

At  the  cominenceuient  of  the  last  century,  considering  tlie  commercial 
relations  between  Eussia  and  England,  Peter  the  Great  decreed  that  the 
unit  of  length,  the  sagene,  should  be  equal  to  seven  English  feet,  aud 
shonld  he  divided  into  three  archines. 

WEIGHTS, 

OKDlSIASy  WEIGHTS. 

^=^  n'iTf  founts, 

. .  - =96  dolis ;=    ^    foimte. 

=3  zolotnicks =    ^    ftmtite. 

^  ireight  in  vacuo  of  35.019  dnime  of  dastillcd  water 

at  the  temperature  of  1(>J°  C. 

=      10  founte. 

=  lOpoiidcB =    400  ibuDt«. 


Dolis 

Zolotnick 

Loth 

rooNTB  (») . . 


ftrains 

Scrupule =^  20  giaiDs 

Drachme =    3  ■icnijiuks 

Once =     4  flricliiin"J 

TousTE (livre) ^  84  zolotnicks 


1.  Measukbs  op  le 

I-iiiia - . . .  (_Ugne) 

Duime (ponce) =^    12  liuia 

Vercliok 

Tcbetvei'ke =     4  verchok  ... 

Polite (jned) =    12  duimea 

Archiiie ^     4  tchetTcrk.. 

SagImg  (*) =^      3  archiues. . 


..(««*«,).. 


('I  The  epflcie(lalBr=5.  «16  &.,  or  (1, 0! 
(")  The  skimng  =  0. 0468  ft. 
(')  The  foonte,  (RuBsisn  pound,)  a™iv 
(*>  The  sagSne  =  3, 13356  metres. 


-  =  Wot  saRfene. 
.  =  ^  BagSne. 
.  ^  i^  sagfene. 

-  =  1^  Bagfene. 
.  =  4-  sagfene, 
.  -     i    sagene. 

=  7  English  feet. 


=  500  sag&nes =  3500  Euglisk  fi 
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2.  Measures  of  sukpack. 
Oi'diaai-ji  measnrei. 
Squares  of  the  measures  of  length. 

Land  measures. 
Beeiatina =r  2400s  tiuarc  sagwies 


1,  Mbabubes  0 


VOLUME. 

■SoMa. 


nrn  measures. 

Gametz =  i  tclietverik. 

Tohetverkas ^2garnetK - =  I  teht;t veiik. 

Polou-tehetverik =2  tclietverkas =;  ^  tc]ietvi!rik. 

TcHKTVKRiK  (') ^  volnme  of  64 litres  of  dietilled  water  at  16J° 

C.,  and  weighed  in  vacuo. 

Osminas =^4  tchetverik =:  4  tchetverik" 

Tchetvert ^  2  osminas =  8  tchetverik. 


In  tke  official  eatalojpie  of  tlie  Itviasian  Section,  the 


of  volume  ai' 


givoi 


Tchetverte  . . 

Oamina 

Tchetverik . . 
Qarnctz 

Vedro 


12  teliotvo! 


=  25.  IfiG  kectolitres. 


.  =     4  tchetverik 
.  =     8  garnetz..- 


=  2. 097  hectolitres. 

=  1.049  hectolitre. 

—  2.  fi31  hectolitres. 

=  3.277  litres. 

8  stofta —  1,929  decahtre. 

lOkronchkas =12.290  litres. 

lOtcharkas =  1.229  liti-e. 


:   40  vedros  . 


4. 916  lioctolitri'fi. 


Tcliarka. . 


..{jwH(  V 


re) =  xliTi  vedro. 


Folou-krouohka  (^  eeuelte)  . 

Poloa-atoff hpot)  .... 

Krouehka (eriwke) 

Stoff (yoO 

Polou-vedro (I  seou) 

Vbdro  (*) (swiu) 


■.  ^  2^  krouehka :=  ^a  vedro, 

.  !=  2  quars =  iV  vedro. 

.  =  10  tcLarkas =^  ^^  vedro. 

.  ^  2  demi-Btoffs =^   ^   vedro. 

.  =i  4  atofis ^   -4    vedro. 

,  =;  volume  of  750.57  cubic  inches  {dnime)  of 
distnied  water  =  volume  of  30  jKiands 
weighed  in  vacuo  at   ICJ"  C. 

(»)  The  vetlro  =  13.299  litrea. 
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Poltinmk 
I  Tohet\ertal 
Abnsaia 


ITALY. 

WEIGHTS  AND  SIEASUEES. 

Tho  metric  system  was  iidopted  on  the  llth  of  September,  18+."),  and 
tlie  decree  lias  been  in  force  siuce  January  1, 1846, 


Tlie  same  as  tlie  Freiieli. 


COINS. 

Tlie  frnuc  is  called  lira 


TtJEKEY. 

There  exist  in  Turkey  a  great  many  systems  of  weights  and  n 
varj-ing  with  the  provinces  and  the  nature  of  the  substances  to  be 
measured.  The  following  is  in  use  at  Con  stantiuople.  It  has  recently 
been  decided  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  that  the  unit  of  length, 
the  archine  or  pik,  shall  hereafter  have  a  length  of  75  centimetres  ex- 
actly.   But  there  is  no  law  obliging  the  public  to  use  this  ofilicial  unit: 

WEIGHTS. 

Karat - ^32  suMivisious  =  ^f^uTr  occa 

Denke - =    4  karats =:  Tc'iitf  occa ' 

DirLfeme (divic/raie) - =    i  deiikea =^    ,iii  oeoa. 

iocca -'---.  =100dirli«mes.-  =     i  occa. 

OccA.(») =4(Xltlir]ifemea..  =       1  occa. 

Kantar (qmiital) ^     44  occa. 

Tcli(5ki(=) =4kaiitars =    176  occa. 


onljlo  =  ^  £p.  0 


I J  other  tcliitis  in  use  for  QUtferent  commoditii 


acted  in  IBtl  by 
i(  tlisaboreiansediutheiroodtTadc- 
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MEASURES. 

1.  Mbasdbes  of  length. 

For  eomlriwtioii  and  topography. 

Noektat (jioM) ^hsVs  aroMue. 

Hivtt (li'jite) =13  nocktata —  ^  atcbiue. 

Piirznaok (pome) ==  13 liatts ..-  =    -^    aJuliiiie. 

Archisb  (1) ^^24  parraiicks. 


For  ■meamring  piece  goods. 

Guirali - 

Oiiroal)  .-- =  a  guirahs 

En'dak^  (') - ^  8  ouroubs 


.  =  -^  eudazi?. 
.  =  1  cudaziS. 


Tilt  Kfiiiiii-es  of  tlio  11 


!S  of  lougtli. 

n.    MeASUUEM    of  VOLII-IIK. 

Foy  cereals. 

Ckiiiik =ikilp. 

Kil*  (") =4ohiiiik3 =  vohime  of  31  o 


1    „... 

Piiienesa. 

W-.!iSl"- 

(konronche.) 

do 
da 

dc. 

.lo 
ilo 

do 

e       10  IS 
1       10  H 
0        ni 

\kiviizljk 

luKihkmoJjid 

EUykljk 

TimiilKrllljk 

Tnmhlmcljid 

Oiihk 

IkLhelik 

lUljk 

KonrootliB  f)  (ptastre 

Xaremljk 

«  paras 

10  paras 
■Spa™ 

z 

-h 

{•)  The  Brokine  =  0.7571 

(^  The  enilazfi  =  O.BKB 

(')  The  kilfi  is  without  r 

luol  ie  at  Couatantinople 

rather  than  nieaenred. 


e  mesanree  of  length  wsr 


liindirio  ether  tiian  ^ain^  "n 


:')  The  kourouehe  (plaster)  =  0  BSii  tr    ot  flu.043as. 
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EGYPT. 

WEIGHTS. 


Kiimha ...(yfflin) ^=    I  kamha, 

Kfirat =    4  kainlia, 

Darhim  {!) (ili-aetime') =^24  k&at. 

Mitkal,  {used  for  weighing  precious  substances.) 


3^  rottoli 

■^  oubieli - 

i  oakiab 

i  onkieli 

i  oukich -  - 

1  EoTroLi  (3) =  144 


=     6. 

25  darliira. 

=   12.50  darhim. 

=   25 

darhim. 

=   50 

darhim. 

=  100 

darliim. 

=  900 

darhim. 

=  400 

darhim. 

=     (1 

darhim. 

=    13 

darhim. 

=   '2i 

darliim. 

=   36 

darhim. 

=   72 

flarhim. 

=  144 

darliim. 

K<;rat 

Abdat (palme) ;=;  4  kerats 

KMam (pied) ^3  aMats 

DER.iA  (') (pie) =2  kadam 

Cftssftba  of  the  cadastte ^3  metres  55  centimetres. 


.  =  '^  derail. 
.  =;  ^  derafl. 


r».  (») 


...-(iiw^) 

.'.'.'.'(■niiUe) 
....((ieM). 

....(>«rntf 

_    ., 

.  =     4farBak 

Safer-yome... 

de  marche). 

1)  Tho  darhim  (rtrachme)  =  3, 0384  erammes. 

»)  The  occa  =  1. 937S9  kilOBtomme. 

»)  The  rottoli  =  0.«54531ii!ogroinnie. 

')  There  are  six  kinds  of  dera^  all  sub-diTideil  Into  nliilata  and  karats ;  tliey  are  : 

Derafl  Nili  (pik  of  the  Nile)  =-  0. 3545  metre. 

Derail  Bahuli  (pik  indigteej  ^  0.  SSea  metre, 

DeraJt  latambonli  (pik  or  mohiQe  of  Constontinople)  =  0.  BBDl  meto. 

Deraft  Hendaaeh  (of  the  merohanls.  or  jatiX}  =  0. 8419  mette. 


ri(for« 
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Land  III 
A  and  of  tlie  cassaba  of  the  cj 


=  333i  square  cassalias. 
=  j'j  fadilau. 


KJi  inoubah. 
Thonran  kaddah 
RonBb  kiddali 
Hiifk^dah 
Kabdah  (  ) 
Maluih 
Eonliowli 

Ouebpli 
ArdtbTi 


.  =  -ji  kilildiih. 
..  =^-^^  kaddali. 
,.  =  1  kaddali. 
.  =^  i  kaddali. 
.  =  ^  kaddali. 
.  =  1  kflddah. 
.  =  3  kaddah. 
.  1=  4  kaddali. 
.  =  8  knildali. 
.  =  1()  kaddah. 
6inebeli =  9t)ka<ldab. 


3khnm>u1)a]i 

3  tlioumn-kaddali . . 

3  i(>ul)l>kaddali 

2  nwf-kaddah 

3kftiidah 

Smaliiali 

2  ronboHk 

iktW 


Metal, 

»-.... 

P^ene.. 

Welglit  in 

VfllMtin 
piasterB. 

r  11 

Livre  (')  or  Edvptlan  Rninea 

Half  Ivre 

^,li™      ol     rar 

TflUari    E"y    Im        la 

Half     11  ri 

Qnart         llari 

Piaste      •) 

Halfp 

Quart      p 

a 

960 

10 

rie«e      J(  J, 
Piece 

0.50 

.TArAN. 

WEIGHTS. 

The  exhibition  by  Japan  in  tlie  pjnilion  for  weights,  measures,  and 

coins  included  a  balance  (temhihanakart)  for  weighing  gold  and  silver 

coins,  with  a  series  of  niaeteen  weights,  of  which  the  smallest  weighed 


O  ThefaililMTi 
I')  Thekadaa 
(')  Ilie  llvre  ii 


=  333i  sqiiai's  cassalias  ;  it  is  ilivlrtKd  ii 
n  The  giiirbeii  =  M.666  lil 
(')  TIio  piastei'  Is  wortb  O.S 
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about  two  (lecioramines  and  tlie  otliers  of  tlie  series  were  formed  by 
doabllng  each  term  8aocessi\  ely  also,  a  series  of  five  tigoueri,  (like 
steel-yards,)  grtduited  deamillj  Tlie  two  largest  are  intended  for 
ordinary  tniffl     tli    t\       niliet  m  ivory,  arc  used  in  pharinaey. 


Tlie  exliibitioii  of  scales  of  lineal  meaaure  contaiued  sis  speeimoiis  made  of  bamboo, 
well  finished. 

Ho.  1.  The  Jcofkondassi,  divided  into  twenty  parts,  with  ten  subdivisions ;  used  for 
measuring  cloth,  silk,  &c. 

No.  3.  The  kanedassi ;  i:setl  for  measuring  stones  and  metals. 

No.  3.  The  kanedassi,  equal  to  three-qnarters  of  No.  2,  divided  into  fifteen  parts, 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  ten ;  used  in  huildin)^. 

No.  4.  The  koikoudaaai,  equivalent  to  the  half  of  No.  1,  divided  into  tsn  parts,  each 
decimally  divided. 

No.  5.  A  kanodassi  about  thirty  centimetres  long,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  No.  3,  and 
also  used  in  bnilding. 

No.  6.  A  kanisaei,  square,  in  copper,  with  the  sides  graduutwl ;  nsed  by  builders, 
cabinet-makers,  and  carpenters. 


Iteliiifbaii ^1.68  litre  (about). ^  tiilt  ittomaa^d. 

Goiighau ^5  itchigau ^=  ^  ittoinasse. 

Ischiomassi! =2  gonghau - ^  tV  ittomass^. 

Ittoma8s€ =10  iachiomassfi =  1  ittomass^. 

These  measnres  are  paraUelopipeds  of  wood,  with  a  diagonal  rod  of  iron  serving  as 
a  handle;  used  for  all  kinds  of  mfirehaudise. 

COINS. 


M,.U. 

•■'-■ 

rorm. 

Mean  value 

0..va.o„s. 

r„ld4mlailv«r 

Obni, 

Oval 

-m 

Gold 

HWKlJi  Koban 

do 

■n  w) 

Do. 

Gold 

Kobai. 

do 

IE  00 

Do. 

Sill  er  mid  oopi*! 

Toliocigiiig 

Ingot 

4hO 

Do. 

Silver  nnd  oopui-r 

Do. 

GuM  nnd  silver 

Klbon 

bauare 

4.80 

Current  eoina. 

Gold 

Itillmi 

do 

3.40 

Do. 

Silver 

Itzlbon 

dn 

2.40 

Do. 

Gold  and  Silver 

mtbon 

do 

Sil\er 

lIsoUou 

do 

0  bO 

Do. 

Brass 

Tempo 

OralO 

0  15 

Do. 

Coppor 

I^™.mOD 

iLJE 

Do. 

Copper 

Hstclumon 

do 

H^ 

Do. 

Coppeiurfpon 

llO 

VJ^ 

Coppeioriron 

\         ™"" 

do 

'-^^^ 

Do. 
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POliTUGAL. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUHES. 
e  metrical  system,  by  law  of  the  29tli  of  July,  1864. 
COINS,  (') 


Mcti.1. 

x™e. 

Weight. 

i*is. 

G!,„  ns. 

icoroa 

&8< 

wm 

iOM.^ 

■ioi 

s-1  . 

TVcooa 

It 

000 

itost 

do 
do 

]00 

» 

BRAZIL. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  metric  system  was  made  obligatory  by  a  law  wiiieli  \rili  not  be 
put  iiito  execution  iiiitii  the  first  of  January,  1873.  The  old  system  is 
still  iu  use. 


MetHl. 

Kiiiuc. 

Fiiiciicss 

H'eiiilit  ill 

Piece  of 
Pieeeo 
Piec   of 
Kooeof 

Piece  of 

Piecaof 

001  r 
aOOrea 

4  m 

549 

idforcliaDge.  tS 
Ss.)  ie^ai  =  ?i.sa; 
is,  Icfial  =  SIO.  K 


ceie  =  1  ponnd  stetilng. 
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UJflTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


The  metric  system  lias  been  optional  in  the  TJnited  States  s 
law  of  18t!6. 


Pound (1) (iiwe)  .... 

Quarter {quart) ... 

Hundred weigM  (owt.) {qiiHital) . 


=  35  pouutis  .  - . 
=  4  quarters  . 
=  ao  cwt 


.   =  j5-5  pound. 
■  =^  -h  po'iHd. 
.   =  1  ponnd. 
.  =       35  pouuils. 
.  =1      100  poiiuds. 
.  —    2000  pouudu. 


Grain __ _._(3r«in).... 

Scruple {svi-'ipule)  . 

Diiiclim. (dr/ielniie)  . . 

Ounce (once)  - 

POL-XD {Hire) 


..(Uraiii)  - --- =  ;Vfi7r  I'ouiiil- 

..{itmiiFr poitU) =20gram3 =  yJu  pound. 

..{once) i^  24  penu  J  weights  ^    ^    pound. 

,,{lkre) =12ounces —       1    i»>iiml. 


=i  Ji'fj;  pOUud. 

.   -aOtml™ .^,  lion„.l. 

.   =i    3Hcruplea =    jf,;   pound. 

.  =    8  drama  —    -^^   pound. 

.  =  12  ounces =  pound  Troy. 


MEASUEES. 


I.iue ( ligae) 

Inch (poaee)  ... 

Hand (padne)... 

Foot ipied) 

Yard  (■'') [anae)  ... 

Fathom (JiroMe). ., 

Roil {perche).. 

I  Furlong {staile)  .. 


Road 


.  i=.  to  lines 

.  =:  4  inches  . . . 

.  =   3  hands 

.  ~    3feet 

.  =;   3  yards 

-  =  5i  yards 

.  :=  40  rods 

I  Statute  mile.,  (mille) =  Si'nrlouga.. 


2.  Me 


■  =  sk   y""i- 

=     i     yard. 
=      h     yar't. 

.  =:     3     yards. 
.  ^     5i  yards. 

.  =  1760  yards. 
.  =;  4280  yards. 


Rood  of  land - =:  40  s(iu  are  roils. 

Acre  C') ^^    4  roods. 
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3.   MEA8IJKE8 

Ordinate 


Dry 

Pint {pinte) =   \  liiiahfl 

Quart {ijiiart) =3  pints =  j";  Ijiishel 

Potk (jHto/in) =8  quarts ^  J-  bualiel 

BusHfiL  (') (bomeau) ^4  pecks =^  I   liushel 


GiU 

Pint (pinte) 

Quart (^uoi'O 

Gai.LON<=) 

Barrel (iaril) 

Hogsliead (poiiifou) .. 


Ligutds. 


-  =  4  gills 

.  —  2  pints 

.  =  31^  gallous.. 

.  ^  3  barrets 


-    =   i!  fillloD 

.  =   jr  gilluii 

.  =    i  gillnn 

.  =    1  gallon 

.  =31i  giilong 

.  ^63  JilLiua 


Mfta!. 

Name. 

..e... 

WeiKlitin 

Value  in 

lo  bleeo^le  {iovhU  a\gle) 

Ilnfea  le    iojk) 
dollirs 

I       r 
Dnlliir 

BalfduUsrildoitar) 
Q  arterJolIar 

5  cpMs 

da 

do 

a 

do 

1 

do 
dn 

■«  40 

ao 

L 

a  so 

0.10 
0.0J 

0.03 

«.01 

GEEAT  BKITAIN  AND  lEELAND. 

Tlie  use  of  the  metric  system  has  heen  optional  iu  England  since  J  864. 


Graiu (sm;«)- 

Pcnuyweight 

Ounce {once)  .. 

Pound  (<) (livre).. 


<)  lliebnsh. 


tSliti 


(>)  Tha  dollar  =  5  fr.  170.    Itwdali«*5.8  grains  Troy  = 
«e  ot  4ve  tranes  of  France  lij-  51.5  mimgramnies. 
;')  llie  pound  troy  =  373.311048  fftunmss. 


=:  j-Jjij  pouud. 

=  M  gi'aius ^  ifiij  pouud. 

=  30  pennyweight ^   tV   pound. 

=  13  o«nc«s ^^    1     pound. 

(')  Till!  sallon  —  3.186  lii 
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Di'.iiii (dfachnte) _ 

Oiiutu (onee) =  16  draina  . . . . 

PouNB (livre) ^^16  onnces.,. 

Stone =  14  pounds  .. . 

Quarter (quart) =   2 atones  ... 

Huinira<lweight<ewt)-(g(iiHW) =   4(inarter8.. 

Toil {(ojiwnu) =Wcvit 


APOTIIECAKIES'  WEIGHT. 


Grain (grata) 

Scruple (gcrupl:)  ... 

Dnmi (draehme).. 

Ounoe (once) 

POCTKD  (■)--- (lirre) 


MEASURES. 
.  Measukes  op  lex 


Inch (ponce) 

Foot (iiied) —12  inches... 

YARon =3  feet 

Fathom (toise) =2  yards 

Pole (peixhe) =5§  yards 

Chain (cliaim  d^tu-peiiteiir) . ,  =  100  links  ... 

Furlong (s'mte) ^  40  poles 

Mile (niille) ^:=  8  furlongs. . 

2.  Measures  of  suhface. 

Ordiiiurii  nitfii3«i-es. 

Squares  of  the  measures  of  length. 

Zand  measures. 


Rood .... 


-  =  I's  poimd. 
.  =:  I  pornid. 
.  =^  14  ponnds. 
.  ^=  28  ponnds. 
.  =  113  pounds. 
.  =  2240  pounds. 


,  =^  yt'uu  pound, 
-  ~  yfe  pound. 
.  ^=  ^  pound. 
.  ^  7^  pound. 
.  ;=;      1     poiinrtTroy. 


i  yard. 

2  yards. 

5i  yards. 

22  yarda. 

220  yarda. 

1760  yards. 


.  =  1210  siluare  yards. 
.  =^  4840  square  yards. 


OrdiiiBry  m 
of  length.  (') 

Dry  mea 


G.vi.rx)s(^) (<jallo«) 

Peck (picofin) =2  gaUoue  ... 

Bushel (hoiisemi) =4  pecks 

Sack (sue) =3bnshe!8  .. 

Coomb ==4  bushels  ... 

Quarter (quart) =2  coombs... 

Load (ekarge) i=  5  quarters . . 


..(te()-- 


...=  1  gallon. 

...  ^  a  gallons 

. . . .  =  8  gallons 

....  =  24  gallons 

...  ~  32  gaUons 

....  =  64  gallons 

.  ^2  loads =640  gallons 


(')  Tlie  Bouml  avoirdupois  = 
(^  TliB  acre  —  0.4M671  tect 
<>)  The  gallon  =  4.5434  58  lil 
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Gill ((//'O 

Pmt (j»i»M 

Quart (isa'fo")  . 

Gai.ix)n {gallon)  .... 

Firkin (^qatirteau)  .. 

KiWertin {\  baril) . . 

Barrel 

Hogshead. . . 

Pipe 

Ton  -  - 


=    4  8ilis.... 

=   4  quarts 

=    9  gallous  . . 
- 18  gaJloi 


-=     i 


..{hm-il) =36  gallons 

.-(""'"() ^54gaUou8.... 

..(jiipe) =   SliogsLeada  .. 

..(lomie) =:   2  pipes 


aallnn. 

gallon. 

gallun. 
9  gallons. 
.8  gallons. 
«  galltiDS. 

8  gallons. 
6  gallons 


COINS.  (I) 


Wet.-I,t  in 

VBluein 

Xame, 

era    m 

ponnd,. 

G  l<\ 

-n                w 

B 

Hlf  so    re"ii,  i  «  ««» 

3.99 

H        rown,  i 

25 

F    rin 

00 

A 

T>  tog  ») 

SO 

Goa        p 

863 

T^ 

T  reepe 

A 

T          K 

0 

Ti^ 

0      pe 

0      0 

?iir 

At 

H 

^■"^ 

C,  by  TJuitca  States  c 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


All  observant  visitor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  eoiild  not  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  a  vast  ainoiiiit  of  vahiable  statistical  informa- 
tion was  there  gathered  together.  Each  country  (with  few  exceptions) 
brought  forward  the  latest  attainable  commercial  and  industrial  statis- 
tics, so  that  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  building  one  could  collect  the 
materials  for  a  statistical  summary  of  the  extent,  resources,  and  indus- 
trial condition  of  the  principal  nations.  The  publications  of  this  nature 
made  in  the  form  of  catalogues,  with  iutroductions  to  the  various  classes, 
publislied  in  special  brochures,  and,  in  many  cases,  (as  for  example 
Eussia,  Brazil,  Australia,)  in  volumes  of  good  size,  have  more  than  a 
transient  importance,  and  when  brought  together  and  grouped  with  the 
special  technical  report-s  by  the  cxmimissioners,  juries,  and  by  various 
experts,  form  a  collection  which  gives  a  most  accarate  and  complete 
picture  of  the  present  condition  of  the  industries  of  the  world. 

The  value  and  importance  of  such  a  collection  is  evident.  Many  of 
the  publications  so  made  were  collected  and  sent  in  by  the  Commissioner 
Geuer.d  at  the  close  of  the  Bxiwsition,  and  the  Editor  has  since  en- 
deavored to  add  to  them  so  as  to  form  a  complete  collection  of  the 
boots  published  in  connection  with  the  Exposition,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  library  of  the  State  Department. 

In  forming  this  collection  the  bibliographical  list  has  been  prepared 
with  tlie  object  of  facilitating  the  collection  of  the  publications,  and  also 
with  the  conviction  that  it  would  prove  useful  to  investigators  in  various 
departments  of  industry  and  science,  and  to  the  reader  of  the  Exposi- 
tion reports.  It  is  also  hoped  that  it  may  have  some  influence  induc- 
ing the  formation  of  special  collections  of  such  books  in  connectiomvith 
soiue  of  our  libraries. 

The  value  of  the  statistical  publications  made  for  disti'ibution  upon 
the  occasion  of  great  international  exhibitions  would  he  greatly  enhanced 
if  some  comprehensive  plan  of  collection  and  presentation  of  the  statistics 
could  be  adopted  by  each  of  the  participating  countries.  It  would  be 
well  if  a  general  and  simultaneous  decennial  census  could  be  agreed  upon, 
or  a  simultaneous  summing  up  of  the  yearly  st-atistical  returns  of  every 
country,  and  that  a  great  international  exliibition  should  immediately 
follow,  and  be  accompanied  by  carefuUy  prepared  statistical  abstracts  for 
distribution  and  exchange. 

The  idea  of  forming  a  bibliographical  list  of  publications  connected 
with,  or  immediately  resnlting  from  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  is  not 
a  novel  one.    M.  L^n  Morillot,  of  Paris,  published  a  list  in  1869,  in  the 
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Ijiilletin  of  the  "  Association  Iut«riiatiouale  pour  le  d^veloppement  da 
commerce  et  des  expositions,"  and  I  am  indebted  to  that  list  as  the 
fouudation  upon  which  mine  has  been  prepai'cd  and  for  titles  of  some  of 
the  works  I  have  not  been  able  to  prociu-e.  There  are  doubtless  many 
pnblications  upon  the  Exposition  unknown  to  me,  and  which  do  not 
therefore  appear  iu  the  list.  An  eftbrt  has  been  made  to  include  all 
published  up  to  January,  1870,  and  if  time  had  permitted,  the  titles  of 
the  principEi]  reports  upon  the  previous  great  exhibitions  would  have 
been  included. 

The  list  now  presented  contains  over  three  hundred  titles,  and  shows  iu 
a  most  striking  manner  the  value  of  great  international  exhibitions  in 
stimulating  the  preparation  and  publication  of  industrial  works.  It  is 
chiefly  by  such  publications  that  the  great  object  of  the  exhibitions,  the 
general  elevation  and  ad^-ancenient  of  art  and  industry,  is  effected. 
They  supplement  the  exliibitions.  Tlieir  influence  is  not  circumscribed 
by  the  walls  of  the  exhibition  buildings  nor  confined  to  the  country  in 
which  the  exhibitions  are  ma<le.  They  reach  every  center  of  human 
industry,  and  carry  the  fi'uits  of  the  exhibitions  to  families  and  work- 
shops in  all  countries. 

AMEBIC  A.— UNIT  RD  STATES. 

The  preliminary  publications,  calling  the  atteution  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Exposition  and  setting  forth  from  time  to  time  the 
progress  made,  appeared  at  intervals  until  the  time  of  opening  in  18(J7. 
These  publications,  in  the  order  of  their  issue,  were  entitled  as  follows: 

Ekekch  tJMn'ERSAi.  Exposition  for  1867,  to  open  April  1, 18G7,  close 
October  31,  1867.  Official  correspondence  on  the  subject,  published 
by  the  Department  of  State  for  the  information  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  containing  general  regulations,  classification  of  articles, 
&e.  Washingtou,GovernmentPrintingOffice,1865.  Quarto  pamphlet, 
28  pp.  A  second  edition  of  this  was  printed  with  additions,  i2  pp. 
The  Feench  Univbesal  Exposition  of  1867.  Interesting  letters 
from  United  States  Commissioner  Beckwith,  and  other  pai>ers,  con- 
taining valuable  advice  and  information  for  exhibitors.  Government 
Piinting  Office,  1865.   Quarto  pamphlet,  7  pp. 

The  following  circulars  and  documents  in  octavo  form  api>eared  in 
regular  succession  and  included  the  letters  published  in  the  former  cir- 
culars : 

Messag-e  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  December  11, 1865, 
transmitting  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  concerning  the 
Universal  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Paris  in  the  year  1867.  8°.  14  pp. 
Supplemental  circular  relative  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of 
1867  :  I'roeeedings  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  iS'ew 
York.     Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1S60.    8°,    14  pp. 
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Speech  of  Hon.  S".  P.  Baiiks,  of  JMassacIiasetts,  upon  tlie  representa- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  tlie  Exposition  of  tlie  World's  Industry, 
Paris,  1867.  Wasbington,  D,  C,  Mansfield  &  Martin,  publishers,  1806. 
8°.    24  pp. 

Second  supplemental  pamphlet,  Paris  Universal  Expositioii  of 
1867;  Details  of  organization.  Wasliiiigton,  Goveiiinient  Printing 
OfBce,  1866.     8°.    64  pp. 

Third  supplemental  circular  respecting  tlie  Paris  Exposition  of 
1807  :  Importance  of  iirompt  action,  &c.  J.  0.  Derby,  general  agent 
for  the  United   States.    "Washington,  Government  Printing  Olflce, 

1866.  8°.    71pp. 

Pkesideht's  message.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  5,  39th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion: Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communicating, 
in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  19th  December, 
1SC6,  information  in  respect  tfl  the  progress  made  in  collecting  the 
products,  and  the  weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  the  United  States, 
for  exhibition  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris  in  April  next, 
80.  52  pp. 
The  following  were  pnblished  after  the  opening  of  the  Exposition  : 

Official  catalogue  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  of  America 
exhibited  at  Paris,  1867,  with  statistical  notices.  Catalogue  in 
English.  Catalogue  Frangais.  Deutseher  Catalog.  (Printed  in  the 
three  languages  together,  with  the  excei>tion  of  the  statistical  notices, 
which  were  in  French.)  Paris,  Imprimerie  centraJe  des  chemins  de 
fer.  A.  Chaix  et  c",  Eue  Bergere  20, 1867.  12°.  {There  were  three 
editions  printed,)  3d  edition,  160  pp. 

Minerals  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Catalogue  compiled  by 
H.  F.  Q.  d'Aligny.  Paris,  Brifere,  2o7  Rue  Saint  Honore,  1867.  fi°. 
91pp. 

Colorado  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Schedule  of  ores  con- 
tributed by  sundry  persons  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1867, 
with  some  information  about  the  region  and  its  resources,  by  J.  P. 
Whitney,  commissioner  from  the  Territory.  London,  Cassell,  Petter, 
and  Galpin,  1807.  Large  So.  62  pp.  The  French  edition ;  Paris, 
Berger,  1867.  71  pp.  {Large  octavo,  wide  margin,  editions  published 
separately  in  English,  French,  and  in  German.) 

Alabama. — The  State  of  Alabama,  {United  States  of  America,)  its  min- 
eral, agricultural,  and  manufacturing  resources,  by  Hiram  Haines. 
Paris,  Simon  Ita^oii,  1867.    8°.    120  pp.    Also  an  edition  in  French. 

3IUHITI0NS  OF  WAR. — Report  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
on  the  munitions  of  war  exlubited  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition, 

1867,  by  Ch.  B.  Norton  and  W.  J.  Valentine,  United  States  Commis- 
sioners. New  Yoi'k,  Office  of  Army  and  Navy  Jouraal,  39  Park  How. 
London,  Spon,  48  Charing  Cross,  1868.     80.    286  pp. 
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Iron  and  steel. — ^Tbe  protlactioii  of  iron  and  steel  in  its  economic  aiid 
social  relations,  by  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  United  States  Commissioner  to 
the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  1867.  Washington,  1868.  8°. 
PI),  iv  to  101.    (Honse  docnnieiit,  ordered  to  lie  printed  March  28, 1S6S.) 

Silk. — Eeport  on  sDk  and  silk  manufactures,  by  Elliot  C.  Cowdin,  esq., 
commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  (Transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Kepresentatires  March  25, 1868,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Silk. — Report  to  the  Department  of  ^tate  on  silk  and  silk  manufactures, 
by  Elliot  C.  Cowdui,  United  States  Commissioner.  [Author's  edition.] 
8o.    Ill  pp.    Washington,  1868. 

"filATS-UNis  D'AMfiEiQUE. — Exposition  Universelle  de  1SC7.  fitats-Unis 
d'Am^riilue.  Le  Nevada  Oriental:  G^ographie,  ressourees,  climat,  et 
i5tat  social.  Bapport  adress^  au  comity  local  pour  I'Exposition  de 
Paris,  par  Myron  Angel.  1"  Edition  de  cinq  cents  exemplaires.  9 
Eue  de  Fleurus,  juillet  18C7.  12°.  164  pp.  Paris,  Imprimerie  geni^- 
rale  de  Ch,  Lahure.    {Printed  in  French  and  in  English.) 

New  York. — Norton,  C.  B.  Eeport  of  the  New  York  State  commissioner 
to  the  Paris  Ex^wsition  of  1867. 

New  York. — Second  report  of  the  New  York  State  commissioner  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Hew  York  State 
seuate.    $=•.    125  pp.    With  plates.    Albany,  1868. 

Calipoesia. — Eeport  of  the  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exiiosition,  1867. 
Notes  upon  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  1867,  by  William  P. 
Blake,  commissioner  for  the  State  of  OaJifoniia  to  the  Universal  Expo- 
sition at  Paris,  1867,  and  delegate  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture. 
80.    100  pp.    Sacramento,  D.  W.  Gelwicks,  State  printer,  1868. 

State  of  Illihois  and  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867  at  Paris, 
Prance.  Eeport  of  John  P.  lleynolds,  delegate  from  the  Illinois  State 
Agricultoml  Society  and  commissioner  for  the  State.  8°.  ^iii-lJU 
pp.    Siiriugfield,  State  Journal  office,  1868. 

The  following  list  gives  the  titles  of  the  final  ofQcial  reports,  alphabeti- 
cally aravnged  according  to  the  subjects.  The  reports  all  bear  the  imprint 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  the  year  of  publication.  This  im- 
print is  omitted  in  the  list,  but  the  exact  date  of  publication  is  supplied. 
The  copies  of  reports  not  separately  issued  as  above  have  been  groujied 
together  and  bound  in  six  volnmes,  under  the  general  title  of  "  Reports 
of  tte  United  States  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition 
of  1867 ;  published  under  the  diiection  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by 
authority  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

A  list  of  the  reports,  in  the  order  in  whioli  they  are  grouped  in  vol- 
uities,  will  be  found  at  the  eitd  of  Volume  I  and  of  Volume  YI, 
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LIST    OF    THE    EEPOETS,    BY    THEIR    TITLES,    AEEANGED 
ALPKABETIGALLY   AOCOEDIXG   TO    THE    SUBJECTS. 

Arts. — Machinery  and  processes  of  the  industrial  arts  and  apparatus 
of  the  exact  sciences,  by  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL,  ]>.,  United 
States  Commissioner. — ^pp.  ix,  669.    August  4, 1869,     (lu  volume  iii.) 

Asphalt  amd  bitumen. — Eeport  on  asphalt  and  bitumen,  as  applied 
to  the  construction  of  streets  and  sidewalks  in  Paris ;  also  to  terraces, 
roofs,  &c.,  and  to  various  products  in  the  Exposition  of  1867 ;  with 
obseiTations  upon  macadamized  streets  and  roads,  by  Arthur  Beek- 
with,  Civil  Engineer.— pp.  31.    January  15, 1869.     (In  volume  iv.) 

Ebbtbugar.— The  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  and  alcohol  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar-beet,  by  Henry  F.  Q.  D'Aligny,  United  States  Com- 
missioner.— pp.  90.    November  3, 1869.     (In  volume  v.) 

B:6ton-Coighet. — Eeport  on  Beton-Coignet,  its  fabrication  and  uses — 
construction  of  sewers,  water-pipes,  tanks,  foundations,  walls,  arches, 
buildings,  floors,  terraces ;  marine  experiments,  &e.,  by  Leonard  F. 
Beckwith,  Civil  Engineer. — pp.  21.    January  15, 1869.    (In  volume  iv.) 

Bibliography — ^Bibliography  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of 
1867,  by  William  P.  Blake,  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  California  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.    June,  1870.     (In  volume  i.) 

Buildings. — Eeport  upon  buildings,  building  materials,  and  methods 
of  building,  by  James  H.  Bowen,  United  States  Commissioner. — 
pp.  96.    September  28,  1869.     (In  volume  iv.} 

Cerbals. — Eeport  on  cereals :  The  quantities  of  cereals  pwduced  in 
different  countries  compared,  by  Samuel  B.  Euggles,  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  Commission.  The  quality  and  characteristics  of 
the  cereals  exhibited,  by  GJeorge  S.  Hazard,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner.— pp.  26.    September  28, 1809.     (In  volume  v.) 

CHBMI8TRT — The  progress  and  condition  of  several  departments  of 
industrial  chemistry,  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner.— pp.  ix,  146.     September  7, 1869.     (In  volume  ii.) 

Civil  enginebring. — Civil  engineering  and  public  works,  by  William 
P.  Blake,  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  California.— pp.  49.  March 
5, 1870.     (In  volume  iv.) 

Clothing. — Eeport  on  clothing  and  woven  fabrics;  being  classes 
twenty-seven  to  thirty-nine  of  group  four.  By  Pai'an  Stevens,  United 
States  Commissioner.     In  pre^,  April,  1870.     (In  volume  vi.) 

Coal. — ^Eeport  on  the  manufacture  of  pressed  or  agglomerated  coal,  by 
Henry  F.  Q.  D'Aligny,  United  States  Commissioner. — pp.  19.  Octo- 
ber 8, 1869.    (In  volume  v.) 

Cotton.— Eeport  upon  cotton,  by  E.  E.  Mudge,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, with  a  supplemental  report  by  E.  F.  Nourse,  Honorary  Com- 
missioner.— pp.  ii,  115.    June  28,  1869.     (In  volimie  vi.) 
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Educatioh. — Bei>ort  ou  education,  by  J.  W,  Hoyt,  United  States  Com- 
missioner.—pp.  398.    June,  1870.     (In  volume  vi.) 

Eeport  on  seliool-houses  and  the  means  of  promoting  popular  edu- 
cation, by  J.  E.  Freese,  United  States  Commissioner. — pp.  13.  Octo- 
ber 8, 18G9.    (In  volume  v.) 

EnGtINBERING. — Eeport  upon  steam-engineering,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1867,  by  William  S.  Auchincloss,  Honor- 
ary Commissioner. — pp.  72.    August  2, 18C9.    {In  volume  iv.) 

Fine  arts. — Eeport  on  the  fine  arts,  by  Prank  Leslie,  United  States 
Commissioner. — pp.  43.    February  6, 1869.    (In  volume  i.) 

The  fine  arts  applied  to  the  useful  arts — report  by  the  committee, 
Frank  Leslie,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Thomas  W.  Evans,  United  States  Com- 
missioners.— ^pp.  8,  with  33  leaves  of  wood  engravings.  Febrnarj-  6, 
1809.    (Ill  volume  L) 

Food.— Eeport  on  the  preparation  of  food,  by  W.  E.  Johnston,  M.  D., 
Honorary  Commissioner. — ^pp.  19.    October  8, 1869.    (In  volume  v.) 

General  survey. — General  survey  of  the  Exposition,  with  a  report 
on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  United  States  Section. — pp. 
325.    January  7, 1869.    (In  volume  i.) 

Gold  akd  silver. — (See  Predous  metals.) 

Introduction. — Introduction,  with  selections  from  the  correspondence 
of  United  States  Commissioner  General  Beckwith  and  others,  show- 
ing the  organization  and  administration  of  the  United  States  Section. — 
pp.  184.    May,  1870.     (In  volume  i.) 

Iron  ahu  steel. — The  production  of  iron  and  steel,  in  its  economic 
and  social  relations,  by  Abram  H.  Hewitt,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, 1868.~pp.  183.    January  7, 1869.     (In  volume  ii.} 

MmiNG. — Eeport  on  mining  and  the  mechanical  preparation  of  ores,  by 
Henry  F.  Q.  D'Aligny,  United  States  Commissioner,  and  Alfred  Huet, 
F.  Geyler,  and  C.  Lepaiuteur,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers,  Paris, 
France.    February  19,  1869.    (In  volume  iv.) 

Munitions  of  war. — Eeport  on  the  munitions  of  war,  by  Charles  B. 
Norton  aud  W,  J.  Valentine,  United  States  Commissioners. — pp.  213. 
January  7, 1869.     (In  volume  v.) 

Musical  instbuments. — Eeport  upon  musical  instmmeiits,  by  Paran 
Stevens,  United  States  Commissioner. — pp.  18.  June  21,  1S(>9.  (In 
volume  V.) 

Orbs,  mechanical  preparation  op. — (See  Mining.) 

Photography. — Photographs  and  photographic  apparatus,  by  Henry 
F.  Q.  D'Aligny,  United  States  Commissioner. — pp.  19.  October  8, 
1869.     (In  volume  v.) 

Prbcious  stBTALS. — ^Ecport  upon  the  precious  metals,  being  statistical 
notices  of  the  principal  gold  and  silver  producing  regions  of  the  world 
represented  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  by  William  P.  Blake, 
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Commissioner  of  the  State  of  California. — pp.  viii,  369.    March  11, 
186!).     (In  volume  ii.) 

School-houses. — (See  Education.) 

Silk. — Eeport  on  silk  and  silk  manufactures,  by  Elliot  C.  Cowdin,  Uni- 
ted States  Commissioner.— pp.  51.    January  7, 1869.     (In  volume  vi.) 

SUEGBEY. — Eeport  ou  instruments  and  apparatus  of  medicine,  surgery, 
and  hygiene,  surgical  dentistry  and  the  materials  which  it  employs, 
anatomical  preparations,  ambulance  tents  and  carriages,  aud  military 
sanitary  institutions  in  Europe,  by  Thomas  W.  Evans,  M.  D.,  United 
States  Commissioner. — pp.  70.    January  28, 1869.     (In  volume  v.) 

Tblbgeaphy. — ^Examination  of  the  telegraphic  apparatus  and  the  pro- 
cesses in  telegraphy,  by  Samuel  F.  E.  Morse,  LL.  D.,  United  States 
Commissiouer.— pp,  166.    November  20, 1869.     (In  volume  iv.) 

Outline  of  tlie  history  of  the  Atlantic  cables,  by  H.  F.  Q.  D'Aligny, 
United  States  Commissioner.— pp.13.   October  8, 1869.    (In  volume  v.) 

United  States  Section,  report  on. — (See  General  survey,  &e.) 

Vine. — Report  upon  the  culture  and  products  of  the  vine,  by  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Alexander  Thompson,  William  J.  Flagg,  Patrick  Barry, 
committee. — pp.  28.    October  8,  1869.     (In  volume  v.) 

Wool. — Eeport  upon  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  by  E.  It.  Mudge, 
United  States  Commissioner,  assisted  by  John  L,  Hayes,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. — pp.  Ii3.  January 
7, 1869.     (In  volume  vi.) 

Weights,  measures,  and  coins.— Extracts  from  the  report,  of  the 
International  Committee  on  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins,  with  a 
notice  of  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  system  in  the  United 
States  aud  its  relations  to  other  systems  of  weights  and  measures. — 
pp.  47.    June,  1870.    (In  volume  i.) 

AMEEICA.— CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

EfipuBLiQUES  de  TAmerique  centrale  et  meridionale.  Notices  et  cata- 
logues. (Boliria,  Argentine  Confederation,  Costa  Eiea,  Ecuador, 
Hayti,  NicaLcagua,  New  Granada,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela.)    Paris,  Bouehard-Huzard,  5  Rue  de  I'Eperon,  1867. 

Etats  AjnfiRiCAiNS.  Leurs  prodnits,  leur  commerce,  en  vue  de  I'Ex- 
position  Universelle  de  Paris,  par  Tenn?.    Paris,  Henri  Plon,  1867. 

Chili. — Notice  statistique  snr  le  Chili.    Montereau,  Zanote. 

Equateub. — Egpublique  de  I'filquatenr.  Notice  et  catjilogue.  Paris, 
Bouchard-Huzard,  5  Rue  de  I'Eperon,  1867. 

Chili. — Notice  statistique  sur  le  ChOi  et  catalogue  des  mineraux  envoycs 
i\  I'Exposition  Universelle.  Paris,  Poitevin,  2  Eue  Uamiette,  18C7. 
9P    83  pp. 

La  Conp:^d^ration  Aegektinb,  48  pp. 
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La  EfipuBLiQUE  Argentinb,  &c.  Rapport  adresstJ  au  gouvemement 
de  sa  Majesty  britamiique,  par  M.  Frances  Clair  Ford,  secretaire  de 
la  legation  britaimique  a  Buenos  Ayres,  &c.  8^.  79  pp.  (Tranalated 
from  tUe  British  Blue  Book.) 

E^PUBLIQUE  DE  NicAEAGUA. — (Single  sheet  of  statisfcios.) 

AUSTRIA. 

Katalog  der  ijsterreicliisclien  Abtlieilung,  herausgegebeu  vom  k.  k. 
Ceiiti'al-Comite  fiir  die  Pariser  AussteUung.     Wien. 

Catalogue  special  du  royaume  de  Hougrie,  Paris,  Aug.  Marc,  23 
Rue  de  Verneuil,  1SG7. 

Katalog  der  vom  k.  k.  Ministeriam  fiir  Cultus  und  TTnterricht  aiisge- 
stellten  Uiiiterrichtsgegenstande,  herausgegebeu  vom  k.  k.  Central- 
Comity  fiir  die  Pai'iser  Auastellang.    Wieu. 

Offioibllee  Axtsstellttngsbeuicht,  herausgegebeu  durch  das  k.  k. 
osterreichische  Central-Comit6.  AussteUung  zu  Paris,  1867.  Wieu, 
Wilhelm  Braumiiller,  1867-1869.  lu  seven  volumes  8°.,  includiug 
oue  volume  of  illustrations. 

MuHZBN,  Masse,  und  GtEWichte. — Die  intemationale  Miiiiz-  Mass  und 
Grewichts-  Commission  der  Pariser  AussteUung  von  1867.  Vortrag 
gehalteu  in  der  Wochenversammluug  des  Veieins  vom  21.  December, 
1807,  von  F.  Bomches.    Wien,  Verlag  des  Verfassers,  1808. 

FoE^TS. — Les  richesses  forestieres  de  I'Aatriche  et  leur  exportation. 
Explieatiou  relative  aus  objets  faisaut  partie  de  I'expositiou  forestiere 
de  I'Auti-iche  it  Paris,  par  Joseph  Wesselj'.    Vienne.  1807. 

Verzeichmiss  der  Anmelduugen  fiir  die  Welt-Ausatellung  zu  Paris  im 
Jahre  1867,  Im  Auftrage  des  k.  k.  Central -Comit^a  fiir  die  Agri- 
cultur-  Kuust-  und  Industrie- AussteUung  za  Paris,  zusammengest«llt 
vou  Dr.  B.  Hornig.     Wien,  1866. 

MinistSre  de  la  guerre. — Notice  sur  les  objets  formant  ^exposition 
collective  du  miniatere  de  la  gnerre  I.  R.  d'Autriehe  ^  I'Exposition  de 
Paris.    Paris,  Aug.  Mare,  1867. 

KuRZE  MiTTHEiLUMGEN  uber  Berg-  und  ililttenweseua-Maachiuen  und 
Baugegeiistiinde  anf  der  allgemeiuen  Industrie- AussteUung  zu  Paris, 
1807,  in  114  aelbstandigen,  durch  HolzscUnitte  illustrirteu,  Artikeln, 
von  Peter  Bitter  von  Rittinger.  Wieu,  Druck  uud  Verlag  der  k.  k. 
Hof-  uud  Staats-Druckerei,  1867. 

L'iNSTi'XUT  gjSologiqub  imperial  et  royal  d'Autriehe,  par  F.  de  Hauer. 
Vienne,  G^itler,  1867. 

La  Slavonie.  Sa  production  et  sou  commerce.  Aper^u  r^dige  i 
['occasion  de  I'Expositiou  Universelle  A  Paris,  par  Felix  Lay.  Essegg, 
1867. 

AuTRiOHE. — Sotice  sur  lea  objets  formant  I'expositiou  collective  dn 
miuist&re  de  la  guerre  I.-E.  d'Autriehe,  k  I'Exposition  Internationale 
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de  Paris,  1867.    8°,     54  i>p.        Paris,  Tj'pograpliie  Auguste  Mure, 
1867. 

BADES. 

Les  exposants  du  graad-duclie  de  Bade  et  leura  prodiiits.  Publica- 
tion (le  la  Commission  Grand-dacale.    Carlsruhe,  Fr.  Miilierj  1SC7. 

Die  Betheiligtjng  des  Grosshei'zogtliums  Baden  an  der  Uuiversal-Aus- 
stellung  zu  Paris,  (1867,)  herausgegeben  von  der  badiselicu  Ausstel- 
hmg-Com mission.    Carlsnihe,  F.  Milller,  18G7. 

BAVAKIA. 

CATALoefUB  de  I'exposition  des  beaux-arts,     (Notices.)     Paris,  Ivugel- 

manii,  13  Rne  Grange-Bateliere,  1807. 
Die  Industrie  und  Laadwirtliscliaft  Bayems  auf  der  internationaleii 

Ansatellniig  zii  Paris  im  Jalire  1807.    Mittbellungen  und  Aufschliisse 

iiber  die  bayerischen  Aussteller  und  dereu  Produete.    Miiocheu,  0. 

Wolf  mid  Solm,  1867. 
L'lNDTJSTEiE  de  la  Banere  a  I'Exposition  TJniverselle  de  Paris  en  1867. 

-Notes  d6taill6e8  sur  les  exposants  et  leiirs  produits.    Paris,  Kugel- 

maiin,  1867. 
K6liriGBElCH    Batebk.      Statistische  Mittlieilungcn.      Miiiicben,   M. 

Possenbaclier'  scbe  Buclidruckerei. 
Die  bayeeische  Landwirtlisehaftauf  der  Ansstelluiig  zu  Paris,  1867. 

Miiuclien,  Possenbacher'  sche  Buclidruckerei. 
Exposh;  de  la  fondation,  du  di^veloppenieut  et  de  I'activite  de  I'ficole 

Eioyale  des  Beaux-Arts  et  des  Metiers  h  Nuremberg,  serraut  d'expli- 

cation  aux  travaux  de  I'^cole  destines  iY  I'Exposition  de  Paris  en  1867. 

S'uremberg,  Bielhig  (Dietz.) 

BELGimr. 

Catalogue  des  produits  inditstriels  et  des  ceu\Tes  d'art.  Bruxelles, 
Bniyaut-Cliristoplie.  12°.  685  pp.  Bruxelles,  Iinpriiuerie  Bniylaut- 
Christophe  &  Cie.    33  Eue  Blaes,  1867. 

Notice  sur  les  constructions  ^lev^es  dans  la  partie  du  pai'c  reserv^-e  a 
la  Belgique,  iiar  Dn  Pr^,  membre  d^legu6  d,  Paris  de  la  Commission 
Beige.    Bruxelles,  Van  Dooren,  25  Chaussee  de  Wavre,  1867. 

E^SUM^  DE  STATISTIQITE  BELGE,  d'apr^s  les  documents  offieiels,  par 
Faider,  d61egu6  de  la  Belgique  et  des  Pays-Bas  au  jury  special  institu^ 
pour  mi  Nouvel  Ordre  de  IWcompeuses.  Brnxelles,  Bruyant-Ohiis- 
tophe,  1807. 

Materiel  et  procM^s  des  exploitations  rurales  et  forestieres,  par 
Leelerc,  iusi>ecteur  general  tie  I'agi-iculture  et  des  cliemins  vicinaux 
en  Belgique.  A  volume  containing  7  plates  and  59  figures  interspersed 
in  the  text.  Paris,  Librairie  agricole,  26  Kne  Jacob.  Bruxelles, 
Librairie  polytechnique,  9  Eue  de  la  Madeleine,  1868. 
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Du  PriiI. — Note  sur  la  transmission  telodyuamique,  iiiveiit^e  par  Hirn, 
par  Du  Pt6,  iug^nieur-en-ebef  honoraii'e  dea  ponts  et  cliauss^es  beiges. 
Bruxelles,  Van  Dooren,  1869. 

BRAZIL. 

L'Eiipmi;  du  BrazU  a  VExposition  Universelle  de  1807  a  Paris.  8°. 
200  pp.    Eio  Janeiro,  Laemiuort,  61  B.,  Eue  dos  luvalides,  1867. 

Brazil. — The  empire  of  Brazil  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition 
of  1867.  Printed  by  E.  &  H.  Laemmert.  8°.  197  pp.  Eio  de  Ja- 
neiro, 61  B.,  Eua  dos  luA'alidos,  1867.  (An  edition  in  French,  also,  as 
above.) 

Eelatobio  sobre  a  exposigfto  universal  de  1867,  redigido  pelo  secretario 
da  commissao  braaileira  Jnlio  Coiistancio  de  Villeneuve.  2  volumes. 
Paris,  Claye,  7  Eue  Saint  Benoit,  1868. 

Tbavaux  an  sujet  des  produits  du  Br^sil,  qui  sont  a  I'Expositiou  Uni- 
verselle de  Paris  en  1867,  par  Jos6  de  Saldanha  da  Gama.  Paris, 
Brifere,  257  Eue  Saint-Honor^,  ].867.    29  pp. 

Breve  hoticia  sobre  a  eoUec^ao  das  madeiras  do  Brazil  apresentada 
na  exposi^ao  internaeional  de  1867,  pelos  Srs.  Preire  Allemao,  Cus. 
tndio  Aires  Serrao,  Latlislau  Netto  e  J.  de  Saldanha  da  Uama.  Eio 
de  Janeiro,  1867, 

Classbment  botaniqtje  des  plantes  alimentaires  da  Bresil,  par  Jos<5 
de  Saldanha  da  Gama.     Paris,  Martinet,  2  Eue  Mignon,  1867. 

Blumbnau. — La  colonie  de  Blnmenau.  (A  small  pamphlet.)  Paris, 
Berger,  5  Impasse  des  Filles-Dieu,  1867. 

DEXMAEK. 

Le  Danemaek  &  I'Exposition  Universelle  de  1867,  public  par  la  Com- 
mission dauoise ;  la  partie  historique,  par  Valdemar  Schmidt.    Paris, 

Keiinvald,  15,  Eue  des  Saints-Peres,  1867. 

EGYPT. 

L'^fieypTE  i\  I'Exposition  Universelle  de  1867,  par  Charles  Edmond, 
commissaire  general  de  I'exposition  viee-royale  d'Egypte;  ouvrage 
om6  du  portrait  de  8.  A,  le  vice-roi  d'Egypte,  et  de  trois  belles  plan- 
ches: Temple,  "Selamlik,"  "Okel."    Paris,  Dentu,  1867. 

APERgu  de  I'histoire  ancienne  d'Egj-pte,  pour  I'intelligence  des  monu- 
ments cxpos(53  dans  le  temple  i^gyptien  du  pare,  i)ar  Mariette-Bey. 
Paris,  Beutu, 

FEAKCE. 

Catalogue  gM^ral,  pnbli^  par  la  Commission  Imp^riale.  Three 
editions,  one  in  one  volume,  another  in  two  volumes,  and  the  last  in 
nine  numbers.    8"^.   1538-xxviii  pp.    Paris,  Denta.    Ko  date,  [1867,] — 
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Ijoiulres,  Jolinson  &  Sous,  Castle  street,  Holbom,  1867. — The  edition 
ill  two  volumes,  us  well  as  that  in  nine  numbers,  contaiu  iuferesting 
introdiictions  to  each  of  the  classes.  Edition  in  English  iu  oneoctavo 
volume,  Johnson  &  Sons, 

Catalogue  q^mj^ral,  public  par  la  Commissiou  Imp^riale.  Hiatoire 
du  travail  et  des  uiouuuients  historiques,  2  volumes.  Paris,  Dentu, 
Londres,  Johnson  &  Sons. 

Catalogxje  g:6n:^ral,  publi6  par  la  Commission  Imp^riale.  Auuese 
agricolej  Billaiicourt,  instruments  et  specimens  de  culture.  Paris, 
Dentu,  1867. 

Catalogue  spjScial  de  I'exposition  d'horticultute.    Paris,  Dentu,  1SC7. 

Catalogue  eaisohn:^  des  cx)llections  exposees  par  I'administration  des 
foi-ets  de  France.    Paris,  Imprimerie  imp^riale,  1867. 

Catalogue  bt  motices  des  missions  protestantes  et  6vangeliques. 
Paris,  Dentu,  1867.    Large  8°.     191  pp. 

DixrfeME  GROUPE. — L'enquete  du  dixieme  groupe :  catalogue  analytique 
des  documents,  m^moires,  et  rapports  exposes  hors  classe  dans  le 
dixieme  groupe  et  relatife  aux  institutions  publiques  et  privies,  cr^es 
par  I'^tat,  les  d^partements,  les  communes  et  les  particuliers,  pour 
ani^liorer  la  condition  physique  et  morale  de  la  population.  Paris, 
Dentu,  1867.     80.    283  pp. 

PoiDS  ET  MESUBES. — Rapports,  procfes-verbaux  et  catalogue  dn  comity 
des  poids  et  mesures  et  des  monnaies. — pp.  163.    Paris,  Dentu. 

ExposAHTS  itficoMPENS^s. — Catalogue  officiel  des  exposants  recom- 
penses par  le  jury  international.  Paris  Dentu,  [1867.]  8*^.  About 
600  pages ;  ea«h  group  separately  pagexl. 

Eappobts  du  jury  international,  publics  sous  la  direction  de  M. 
Michel  Chevalier,  13  volumes.    8°.    Paris,  Paul  Dupont,  1868. 

The  majority  of  the  different  reports  contained  in  this  collection 
ha^-e  been  printed  separately,  and  form  as  many  interesting  mono- 
graphs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  reports  in  the  series  in  their 
order  of  succession,  from  the  Introduction,  in  Volume  I,  to  the  end  of 
Volume  XIII : 

RAPPORTS  DU  JURY  INTERNATIONAL. 

Introduction,  par  M.  Michel  Chevalier.  Tome  premier,  [ip.  i-dxcvi. 
A  general  view  of  the  whole  range  of  human  industry  and  art  as  pre- 
sented at  the  Exposition,  followed  by  a  list  of  authors  of  reports  in 
the  series,  and  a  complete  table  of  contents  for  the  thirteen  volumes. 

Pbintuee,  dessins,  sculpture,  architecture,  gravure  et  lithographic,  par 
M.  Eniest  Ohesneau.  (Group  I,  Classes  1-5.)  Eapports  du  jury  inter- 
national, tome  1,  pp.  1-133. 
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HiSTOiEB  DU  TRAVAIL:  Eapport  de  M.  E.  du  Sommerartl,  commissaire 
d^Iegue.    Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  1,  pp.  137-246. 

Monuments  et  specimens  d'architectiire  61ev^a  daua  le  pare  du  Champ 
de  Mars.  Eapport  special  de  M.  A.  de  Saiiit-Tves.  Eapiwrts  du  jury 
iutematioual,  tome  1,  pp.  247-354. 

NoUYEL  OBDKE  DB  BEOOMPENSES,  iiistitu^  en  faveuT  des  fitablisse- 
ments  et  des  localit^s  qui  ont  (16velopp^  la  bonne  harmonie  entre  les 
personnes  cOopfirant  aux  memes  travaux  et  qui  ont  assur^  aux  onvriers 
le  bieu-6tre  materiel,  intelleetuel  et  moral.  Rapport  par  M.  Alfred  Le- 
roux,  vice-president  du  corps  l^gislatif,  meinbre  de  la  Commission 
Imi»eriale.    Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  1,  pp.  355-534. 

Peoduits  d'imprimbeie  et  de  librairie,  par  M.  Paul  Boiteau.  (Group 
II,  Class  6.)    Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  2,  pp.  4-99. 

Objets  de  papeterie  :  Materiel  des  arts,  de  la  peinture  et  du  dessin : 
Section  I.  Papeterie,  par  M.  Eoulbae.  Section  II.  Papiers.  Sncc6- 
dan4s  des  chiffons,  par  M.  Anselme  Payen.  Section  HI.  Mat^riels  des 
arts,  de  la  peintUTO  et  du  dessin,  par  M.  Eoulhac.  (G-roup  II,  Class  7.) 
Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  2,  pp.  103-139. 

Application  du  dessin  et  la  plastique  aux  arts  industriels :  Section  I. 
Procedes  et  enseiguemeut  de  I'art  industriel,  par  M.  Baltard.  Section 
n.  Applications  de  Part  i  riudustrie,  par  M.  Edmund  Taigny.  Section 
HI.  Gravures  sur  pierres  (lures,  par  M.  Barre.  (Group  II,  Class  8.) 
Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  2,  pp.  145-189. 

fipEEUVES  et  appareils  de  pbotograpliie,  par  M.  Davanne.  (Group  II, 
Class  9.)    Eapport  du  jury  international,  tome  2,  pp.  193-234. 

Insteuments  de  musiqub,  par  M.  Petis.  (Group  II,  Class  10.)  Eap- 
ports du  jury  international,  tome  2,  pp.  289-318. 

Appaeeils  et  instruments  de  I'art  medical,  ambulances  civiles  et  mili- 
taires:  Section  I.  Hygiene  et  m^decine,  par  MM.  les  Docteurs  A. 
Tardieu  et  Sir  Jolin  Oliflfe.  Section  II.  Instruments  de  chirurgie,  par 
M.  le  Docteur  Nelaton.  Section  III.  Appareils  et  ouvrages  de  gymnas- 
tique,  par  M.  le  Docteur  Demarquay.  Section  IV.  Appareils  orthop6- 
diques,  prosthfese  chimrgicale,  bandages,  secoursaux  blesses,  par  M.  le 
Docteur  Tillaiix.  Section  V.  Voitures  et  teutes  d'ambulance,  par  M.  le 
Docteur  Thomas  W.  Evans.  Section  VI.  Chirurgie  dentaire,  par  M. 
le  Docteur  Thomas  W.  Evans.  (Group  II,  Class  2.)  Eapports  du  jury 
international,  tome  2,  pp.  321-411. 

Instruments  de  precision  et  materiel  de  I'enseignement  des  sciences: 
Section  I.  Observations  gen^rales,  pac  M.  Lissajous.  Section  II.  Appa- 
reils d'eleotricit^,  de  magn^tisme  et  de  physique  m^canique,  par  M.  Pri- 
vat-Desebauel.  Section  HI.  Instruments  d'astrouomie,  de  geodfisie,  de 
topogi'apbie,  de  marine,  d'optique  et  d'acou-stique,  par  M.  Lissajous. 
Sectiou  IV.  Poids  et  mesures,  mounaies,  par  M.  de  Lapparent.  Section 
V.  Appareils  densim^triques,  par  M.  L.  H.  de  Bauinhauer.    Section  VI. 
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Instraments  de  matli^mittiiiues  et  modeles  pour  I'enseignement  des 
sciences,  par  M.Ed.  Gratean,  Section  VII.  Modules  d'auatomie,  par  M, 
Tillaux.  (Group  II,  Class  12.)  Rapports  da  jury  international,  tome 
3,  pp.  415-553. 

(Jae.I'es  et  apparbils  de  geographic,  de  g^ologie  et  de  cosmographie : 
Section  I.  Cai-tes  toiwgraphiqiies,  hydrographiqnes  et  geographiques, 
plans  en  relief,  par  M.  le  Colonel  Petri  Pisani.  Section  II.  Cartes  ma- 
rines, par  M.  Darondean.  Section  III.  Cartes  g^ologiques,  (premifere 
partle,)  par  M.  Edmond  Faclis;  cartes  gfelogiques,  (seconde  partie,) 
parM.  Danbr^e.  (Group  II,  Class  13.)  Rapports  da  jury  iutemational, 
tome  2,  pp.  557-053. 

Mbubles  db  luxe  :  Section  I.  Considerations  sur  I'art  dans  ees  applica- 
tions &  I'indnstrie,  par  M.  E.  Guicliard.  Section  II.  Meables  de  luxe, 
par  MM.  Di6terle  et  Pollen.  (Group III,  Class  14.)  Rapiwrts  da  juiy 
international,  tome  3,  pi).  5-35. 

OuvRAaES  de  t-apissier  et  de  d^corateur,  par  MM.  Jules  Dieterle  et  Digby 
"Wyatt.  {Group  III,  Class  15.)  Rapports  du  jury  international,  tome 
3,  pp.  39-56. 

Ceistatjx;,  verrerie  de  luxe  et  vitraux :  Section  I.  Terrerie,  par  MM. 
B.  Peligot  et  G.  Bontemps.  Section  II.  Vitraux,  par  MM.  Bontemps  et 
Boeswilwald.  (Group  III,  Class  10.)  Rapports  du  jurj-  international, 
tome  3,  pp.  50-97. 

POEOBLAINES,  Mences  et  autres  poteries  de  luxe :  Section  I.  Terres 
cuites  et  grfes,  par  M.  Chandelon.  Section  II.  Fafenees  flues,  faiences 
decoratives  et  porcelaines  tendres,  par  M.  Aim^  Gerard.  Section  III, 
Porcelaines  dures,  par  M.  P.  Dommartin.  (Group  III,  Class  17.)  Rap- 
ports du  jury  international,  tome  3,  pp.  103-181. 

Tapis,  tapisseries  et  tissus  d'ameublement :  Section  I.  Tapis  et  tapis- 
series,  par  M.  Badin.  Section  11.  Tapis  d'un  usage  oi'dinaire,  par  M. 
W.  CLocqueel.  Section  III.  Tissus  d'ameublement,  par  M.  Carlhian. 
Section  IV.  Toiles  cir^es,  par  M.  Persoz  flls.  (Group  III,  Class  18.) 
Rapiwrts  du  jury  international,  tome  3,  pp.  187-318. 

Papeees  peints,  par  M.  Aldropbe.  (Group  III,  Class  19.)  Rapports 
du  jury  international,  tome  3,  pp.  221-236. 

OOUTBLLEEIE,  i>ar  M.  Dubocq.  (Group  III,  Class  20.)  Rapports  du 
jury  international,  tome  3,  pp.  239-250. 

ORFivEBEiB :  Section  I.  Orf6vrerie,  par  M.  Paul  Cliristofte.  Section 
II.  Emaux  et  damasquine,  par  M.  Philippe  Delaroelie.  (Group  III, 
Class  21.)    Rapports  du  jury  international,  tome  3,  pp.  259-280. 

Bronzes  d'art,  fontes  d'art  diverges,  objets  en  m6taux  repousses,  par 
M.  Barbedienne.  (Group  III,  Class  22.)  Rapports  du  jury  interna- 
tional, tome  3,  pp.  283-313. 

HoRLOGEEiE,  par  M.  Br^guet.  (Group  IH,  Class  23.)  Rapports  du  jury 
intentational,  tome  3,  pp.  317-330. 
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Appareils  et  proc6d6s  Ae  chauft'age  et  d'^clairage :  Sectiou  L  Appa- 
reOs  d'economie  domestique,  par  M.  MUUer.  Section  II.  Ohanffage  et 
ventilation,  par  M.  Louis  Ser.  Section  III.  Lampes  servant  h  I'^clai 
rage  an  moyen  des  Iiuiles  animales,  vfig^tales,  ou  min^rales  aceessoires 
de  I'^clairage,  par  M.  Henri  P61igot.  Section  IV.  Allumettee,  par  M. 
Henri  Peligot.  (Group  III,  Class  24.)  Rapports  da  jnry  international, 
tome  3,  pp.  339-400. 

Parpxjmeeib,  par  M.  Barreswil.  (Group  III,  Class  25.)  Iiai»ports  du 
jury  international,  tome  3,  pp.  403-423. 

Ob  JETS  de  maroqaiuerie,  de  tabletterie,  et  de  vannerie :  Section  I.  Ee- 
liure,  par  M,  Paul  Boiteau,  Section  II.  Objeta  divers  de  maroquinerie, 
de  tabletterie,  et  de  vaunerie,  par  M.  Louis  Aucoc.  Group  III,  Class 
26.)    Eapports  du  jury  int«matioual,  tome  3,  pp.  427-500. 

FiLS  ET  'iissus  du  coton ;  Section  I.  Filature  du  coton,  par  M.  Mimerel 
(ils.  Section  II.  Industrie  cotonuitre,-  tiasage,  par  M.  Gustave  Eoy. 
Section  III.  Tissus  de  coton  imprimis,  par  M.  Jules  Koeclilin.  (Group 
IV,  Class  27.)    Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  4,  pp.  C-65. 

FiLS  ET  TISSUS  delin,  de  chanvre,  &c. :  Section  I.  Lins  et  elianvres,  par 
M.  Casse.  Section  II.  Tissus  de  fibres  v^g^tales,  Equivalents  du  lin  et 
dn  chanvre,  jnte,  China-grass,  et  textiles  divers,  par  M.  A.  F.Legentil. 
(Group  IV,  Class  28.)  Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  4,  pp. 
69-104. 

FiLS  ET  TISSTJS  de  laine  peignee:  Section  L  Lalnes  peignees  et  flls  de 
lainepeign6e,par  M.J.  E.Charles  Seydoux.  Section II.  Tissusdepure 
laine  peignEe,  tissus  de  laine  mElang'^e  d'auti'es  mati6res,  et  etoffes  de 
fantaisie  en  laine  cardie  legferement  foul^e,  par  M.  Larsonnler.  (Group 
rv,  Class  29.)    Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  4,  pp.  108-137. 

FiLS  ET  TISSUS  de  laine  cardie :  Section  I.  Filature  de  la  laine  cardee, 
par  M.  Balsan,  Section  II.  Industi'ie  drapi^re,  par  M.  Vauquelin. 
(Gro^^p  IV,  Class  30.)  Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  4,  pp. 
141-158. 

SoiES  ET  TISSUS  DE  SOIE :  Section  I.  Soies,  par  M.  Jules  Baimbert.  Sec- 
tion II.  Tissus  de  soie,  par  M.  Alphonse  Payen.  Section  III.  Rubaus, 
par  M.  Girodou.  (Group  IV,  Class  31.)  Eapports  du  jury  interna- 
tional, tome  4,  pp.  162-230. 

ChIles,  par  M.  David  Gerson.  (Group  IV,  Class  32.)  Eapports  du  jury 
international,  tome  4,  pp.  223-230. 

Dentelles,  tulles,  broderies  et  passementeries :  Section  I.  Dentelles, 
par  M.  F^lix  Aubry.  Section  II.  Tissus  de  soie  et  de  coton  unis,  par  M. 
Delhaye.  Section  IIL  Broderies,  parM.  Eondelet,  Section  IV.  Passe- 
menterie, par  M,  Louvet.  Section  V.  Broderies  et  passementeries  ori- 
entates, M.  de  Launay.  (Group  IV,  Class  33.)  Eapports  du  jury  inter- 
national, tome  4,  pp.  233-280. 
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Aeticlbs  de  bonneterie  et  tie  lingerie,  objets  accessoires  da  vfitemeut: 
Section  I.  Bonneterie,  par  M.  Tailbonis.  Section  II.  Lingerie  confec- 
tion^e  pour  liommes :  chemises,  flaaelles,  cols-cravates,  et  faux  cols,  par 
M.  Hayem  ain^.  Section  III.  Industrie  des  corsets,  par  M.  E.  Dee- 
cliampa.  Section  lY.  Parapluies  et  ombrelles,  cannes,  fouets,  et  cra- 
vaches,  par  M.  Duvelleroy.  Section  V.  Fabrication  des  erentaDs,  par 
M.DuveUeroy.  Section  VI.  Gantsetbretelles,  parM.  Carcenac.  Sec- 
tion VII.  Boutons,  par  M.  Tr^lon.  (Group  IV,  Class  34.)  Eapports  dn 
jury  international,  tome  4,  pp.  283-344. 

HA3ILLBMENTS  des  denx  sexes :  Section  I.  Vetements  d'horame  et  de 
femme,  parM.  Augnste  Dusautoy.  Section  II.  Fleurset  plumes,  cba- 
peaux  de  paille,  modes  et  coiffures  de  femme,  par  M,  Charles  Petit.  Sec- 
tion III.  Ouvrages  en  clieveux,  par  M.  Maxime  Gaussen.  Section  rv. 
Chanssures,  par  M.  Maxime  Gaussen.  Section  V.  Chapellerie,  par  M. 
Laville.  (Group  IV,  Class  35.}  Itapports  du  jury  international,  tome 
4,  pp.  347-408. 

-TOAiLLERiB  et  bijouterie,  par  MM.  Fossin  et  Beaugrand.  (Group  IV, 
Class  36.)    Rapports  du  jury  interuational,  tome  4,  pp.  411-438. 

Aemes  poetativbs  :  Section  I.  Armea  de  guerre  portatives,  par  M.  le 
Baron  Treuille  de  Beaulieu.  Section  II.  Lea  armes,  par  M.  Challetou 
do  Brnghat  Section  III,  Armes  de  tons  les  temps,  par  M.  Henri  Ber- 
thoud.  (Group  IV,  Class  37.)  Eapportsdu  jury  interuational,  tome  4, 
pp.  442-498. 

Aeticles  de  voyage  et  de  campement,  par  M.  Teston.  (Group  IV, 
Class  38.)    Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  4,  pp.  501-536. 

BiMBELOTBEiB,  par  M.  Jules  Delbruck.  (Group  IV,  Class  39.)  Eap- 
ports du  jm-y  international,  tome  4,  pp.  529-538. 

Peodtjits  de  I'exploitation  des  mines  et  de  la  m^tallurgie :  Section  I. 
Substances  min^rales,  par  M.  Daubr^e.  Section  II.  Combnstibles  arti- 
ficiels,  par  Edmond  Fuchs.  Section  IIL  Acier,  par  M.  Goldeuberg. 
Section  IV.  L'acier  en  1867.  Section  V.  Fontes  et  fers,  par  MM.  Ed- 
raond  Faehs  et  P.  Worms  de  Eorailly.  Section  VI.  Fers  et  aciers  ou- 
vr^s,  par  M.  Martelet  Section  VII.  Cuivres  bruts  et  aftini^s,  par  M.  J. 
Martelet.  Section  VIII.  Exploit-ation  et  traitement  des  minerals  de 
plomb,  par  M.  L.  E.  Eivot.  Section  IX.  Zinc,  par  M.  Edmond  Fuchs. 
Section  X,  Platine,  oxygene,  eiliciura  et  bore,  glucinium,  par  M.  Sainte- 
Claire Beville.  Section  XI.  M^tauxrares,  parM.  Saint«-Claire  Deville. 
Section  XII.  M^tanx  divers,  par  M.  Petitgand.  Section  XIII.  Obser- 
vations generates  sur  I'^tat  du  travail  des  mines,  par  M.  Petitgand. 
(Group  V,  Class  40.)  Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  5,  pp. 
5-700. 

Peodtjits  des  expositions  et  des  industries  forestiferes :  Section  I.  Par 
M.  ilmile  Foumier.     Section  II.  Matieres  tannantes,  par  M.  Cavare 
flls.     (Group  V,  Class  41.)    Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  6, 
pp.  3-102. 
2  B 
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Produits  <le  la  eliasse,  do  lii  peclie,  et  des  cueillettea :  Section  I.  Spe- 
cimens et  collections  iVauimaux  de  tonte  Borte,  par  M.  Ad.  FociUoii  j 
produitsde  lachasse:  foumires  et pelleteries,  polls,  crins,  plumes,  du- 
vets, comes,  dents,  ivoire  ou  i^caillei  muse,  &c.,  par  M.  Servant.  Sec- 
tion 11.  Grommes,  resines,  et  gomines  r^sines,  par  M.  1.  M.  Da  Sylva 
Contliinlio.  Section  IV.  Blauc  de  baleine,  stearinerie,  par  M.  J.  Law- 
rence Smith.  (Gronp  V,  Class  42.)  liapiroi-ts  dii  jnry  intematioual, 
tome  6,  pp.  105-182. 

Prodtjits  agricoles  (non  aHmeutaires)  de  facile  consen'ation  ;  Section 
I.  Production  de  coton,  par  M.  Augel  Dolfus.  Section  JI.  Essais  de 
culture  du  coton  en  France,  par  M.FociUon.  Section  IIL  Linsetchan- 
vres.  Dar  M.  Moll.  Section  IV.  Laines,  par  M.  Louis  Moll.  Section  V. 
Coeons,  par  M.  ilotiinet.  Section  VI.  I/Iiistoire  natureUe  medicale  a 
TExpositiou  Uuiverselle,  pai-M.Cliatin.  Section  VII.  HouWons,  par  M. 
Victor  Borie.  Section  VIIL  Tabacs,  par  M.Ban-al.  Section  IX.  Four- 
rages,  pat  M.  Barral.  Section  X.  Les  esijoaitiona  agricoles  collectives, 
par  M.  Jules  Lestiboudois.  Section  XL  Bxposltiou  collective  de  I'Al- 
g^rie,  par  M.  Tli^mistoele  Lestiboudois.  SectionXII.  Etat  de  I'agrieul- 
tm-e  et  de  Industrie  dans  le  Levant,  par  M.  Marie  de  La^unay.  Section 
Xin.  Produits  agricoles,  non  alimentaires,  de  I'Am^rique  Meridionale, 
par  M,  Martin  de  Moussy.  Section  XIV.  L'Ain^riqne  Ceotrale  et 
I'Amerique  Meridionale  it  I'Exposition  Universelle  de  18C7,  par  M.  V. 
Martin  de  Moussy.  Section  XV.  Notice  sur  les  lies  Hawaj,  par  M. 
"WiUiam  Martin.  (Group  V,  Glass  43.)  Eapports  du  jury  interna- 
tional, tome  6,  pp.  185-508. 

PEODTJirschimiquesetpbarmaeentiques:  Section  I.  Produits  chimiques 
pour  la  grande  Industrie,  par  M.  Balard,  Section  II.  La  m^thode  des 
rases  clos  et  ses  applications,  par  M.  Berthelot.  Section  III.  Savons  et 
industrie  savonni^re,  par  M.  Fourcade.  Section  IV.  Industrie  et^a- 
rique;  bougies,  parafine,  par  M.  Alphonse  Fourcade.  Section  V,  Pro- 
duits de  ['Industrie  du  caoutcbouc  et  de  la  gntta-percba,  iiar  M.  G.  Ge- 
raixl.  Section  VI.  Deeouverte  des  nouvelles  couleurs  derivees  de  la 
bouille,  par  M.  Balard.  Section  VII.  Matiferes  colorantes  derives  de 
la  bouille,  par  MM.  A.  W.  Hofinann,  Georges  de  Laire  et  Charles 
Girard.  Section  Vin.  Produits  pbarmaceutiques,  par  MM.  Fumonge 
et  Barreswil.  (Group  V,  Class  44.)  Kapports  du  jury  international, 
tome  7,  pp.  7-318. 

Specimens  des  proc^d^s  cbimiquea  de  blancbiment,  de  teinture,  d'im- 
pressionetd'apprfet:  SeetionL  Considerations  g6n6rales  sur  Hndnstrie 
du  blancbiment,  de  la  teintiu-e,  de  I'impression  et  de  I'appi'Gt,  sur  les 
matieres  textiles,  (laines,  soie,  coton,  lin  et  chanvre,)  par  M.  Aim6  Bou- 
tarel.  Section  II.  Teintures  et  impressions,  par  M.  J,  Persoz  flls. 
(Group  V,  Class  45.)  Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  7,  pp. 
321-361. 

Cuius  et  peaus,  par  M.  Fauler.  (Group  V,  Class  46.)  Bapports  du 
jury  inteinatioual,  tome  7,  pp.  365-379. 
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Materiel  et  proc^d^a  de  I'exploitation  des  mines  et  de  la  m^talhirgie : 
Section  I.  Bondages,  par  M.  Gernaert.  Section  IT.  Details  des  tra- 
vaux  r^cents  de  sondage,  par  M.  Ch.  Lanrent-Degous^e.  Section  III. 
Sondages  dn  Sahara  Oriental  de  la  Province  de  Constantiue,  par  M. 
Dubocq.  Section  IV.  Travaux  de  captage  des  eaux  min^rales,  6ta- 
blissements  thermaux,  par  M.  Jules  Francois.  Section  V.  Materiel  et 
proc^^s  de  I'exploitation  des  mines,  par  M.  Gallon.  Section  TL  Pro- 
cM6s  m^talliirgiqaes,  par  M.  Lan.  Section  VII.  Foyers  fumivores, 
par  M.  Ed.  Grateau.  Section  VIII.  Galvanoplastie,  par  M.  de  Jacobi, 
Section  IX.  Applications  en  grand  de  la  galvanoplastie  et  de  I'electro- 
m^tallnrgie,  par  M.  Oudry.  {Group  VI,  Class  47.)  Eaiiports  du  jnry 
international,  tome  8,  pp.  5-171, 

Mat:^iiiel  et  procedes  des  exploitations  nxtales  etforestiferes:  Section 
I.  Materiel  et  precedes  des  exploitations  rurales,  par  M.  Boitel.  Sec- 
tion IL  Machines  locomobiles  et  machines  routi^res,  par  M.  Tresca. 
Section  III.  Materiel  et  proc6d6s  des  exploitations  forestieres,  par  M, 
Serval,  Section  IV.  Matieres  fertilisantes  d'origine  organique  on 
min^rale,  par  M.  Le  Baron  Justus  de  Liebig.  (Traduit  de  Pallemand, 
par  M.  Michel  Rempp.)  Section  V.  Assainissement  des  fosses  et  cou- 
version  des  vidanges  en  engrais,  par  M.  Dumas.  Sectiou  VI.  ^fitat  de 
I'industrie  des  engrais,  par  M.  Paul  Boiteau.  (Group  VI,  Class  48.) 
Kapports  du  jury  international,  tome  8,  pp.  175-258. 

Bngins  et  instruments  de  la  chasse,  de  la  yScbe  et  des  cneillettes :  Sec- 
tion I.  Articles  de  peche,  Cannes,  iignes,  moulinets,  hamejons,  appats, 
&c,  filets  (le  mer  et  d'eau  douce,  machine  k  fabriquer  les  filets,  par  JI. 
le  Docteor  A,  Gillet  de  Grandmont.  Section  II.  Materiel  et  proced6s 
de  pisciculture  fln\iale,  par  M.  Coumes,  Section  III,  Appareils  plon- 
geura  et  scaphandres,  par  M.  le  Doetenr  A.  Gillet  de  Grandmont. 
(Group  VI,  Class  49.)  Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  8,  pp. 
262-292. 

Mat^eiex  et  proc^d^s  des  usines  agrieoles  et  des  industries  61^men- 
taires :  Section  I.  Outillage  pour  la  fabrication  du  sucre  de  betterave, 
par  M.  le  Baron  Thenard,  Section  II.  P^trisseurs  m^caniques,  par  M. 
Lebandy.  Section  III.  Materiel  de  la  cliocolaterie,  par  M.  le  Baron 
Thenard.  Section  IV.  Fabrication  de  la  glace,  par  M.  Amonld  The- 
nard. (Group  VI,  Class  50.)  Eapports  du  jnry  international,  tome  8, 
pp.  295-3T7. 

Materiel  des  arts  chimiques  de  la  phavmacie  et  de  la  tannerie  :  Sec- 
tion 1.  Industrie  st^arique,  par  M.  Motard.  Section  II.  Usines  a  gaz, 
par  M.  Engene  Pelonze.  Section  III.  MatMel  de  la  pbarmacie,  par  M. 
Am6d^e  V6e.  Section  IV.  Preparation  des  tabacs,  par  M.  Cavar6  fils. 
Section  V.  Materiel  et  outillage  m^canique  de  la  tannerie  et  de  la 
m^gisserie,  par  M.  A.  Perrault.  Section  VI.  Produits  refractaires,  par 
M.  Chandelon.  Section  VIL  Materiauxet  appareils  des  usines  a  gaz, 
par  M.  Lawrence  Smith,  (Group  VI,  Class  51.)  Kapports  du  jury  inter- 
national, tome  8,  pp.  382-476. 
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MoTEUES,  g<5ii6ratem-s  et  aiipareils  m^caniques  specialement  i 
aux  besoins  de  I'Exposition :  Section  I.  Service  m^canique  et  service 
hytlraiiliqne,  par  MM.  Jaeqmiu  et  Cheysaoii.  Section  IL  Maniiten- 
tion  et  appareila  de  levage  employes  au  d^eliargement  et  au  charge- 
ment  des  colls,  par  M.  E.  Haiigard.  Section  III.  Distributiou  du  gaz 
an  palais  et  dana  le  pare  du  Chainp  de  Mars,  par  M.  Gn^rard.  Section 
rV.  Ventilation  du  palais,  par  M.  le  Vicomte  d'Ussel.  {Gronp  VI, 
Class  52.)    Eapports  dn  jury  international,  tome  8,  pp.  479-597. 

Machiwes  et  appareils  de  m^caniqne  g^n^rale  i  Section  I.  Pifeces  d^- 
taeh^es  de  machiues,  paliers,  embrayages,  dfelics,  appareils  de  grais- 
sage,  compteiirs,  dynamometres,  modWes  et  dessins  de  macliinea,  par 
M.  P.  Worms  de  Eomilly.  Section  II.  Appareils  fumivores,  compteurs, 
appareils  de  jangeage,  pompes,  presses,  &c.,  par  M.  Leblen.  Section 
111.  Machines  servant  -h  Clever  lee  fardeanx,  grues,  monte-cliarges, 
cries,  courroies,  par  M.  P.  Worms  de  Eomilly.  Section  IV.  Moteurs 
hyilranliques,  par  M.  P.  Worms  de  Eomilly.  Section  V.  Machines  k 
vapeur,  chaudi^res,  geu^rateurs,  &c.,  par  M.  P.  Luuyt.  Section  VL 
Machines  h  gaz,  h  air  chaud,  il  ammoniaqiie,  moteurs  electriquea,  mon- 
lins  k  vent,  &c.,  par  M.  Leblen.  (Group  VI,  Class  63.)  Eapports  du 
jury  international,  tome  9,  pp.  5-107. 

Machihes-outlls  et  precedes  de  la  confection  des  objets  de  mobilier  et 
d'habitation :  Section  I.  Machiues-ontils,  par  M.  Treaca.  Section  II. 
Machines-ontils  servant  specialement  au  travail  des  bois,  pai-  MM. 
Tresca  et  Lecceuvre.  Section  III.  Machines  servant  au  travail  des 
matiferes  argileuses,  par  M.  Tresca.  (Group  VI,  Class  54.)  Eapports 
du  jury  international,  tome  9,  pp.  110-162. 

Mateeibl  et  precedes  de  la  filature,  par  MM.  Michel  Alcan  ct  Edouard 
Simon.  (Group  VI,  Class  55.)  Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome 
9,  pp.  165-193. 

Materiel  du  tissage  et  des  apprets,  par  MM.  Michel  Alcau  et  fidouard 
Simon.  (Groui)  VI,  Claas  50.)  Kapporta  du  jury  international,  tome  9, 
pp.  195-222. 

MATEBrsL  et  precedes  de  la  couture  et  de  la  confection  des  v^tementa, 

par  M.  Henry  P.  Q.  d'Aligny.   (Group  VI,  Claas  57.)   Rapports  du  jury 

international,  tome  9,  pp.  225-25.5. 
Materiel  et  precedes  de  la  papeterie,  des  teintures  et  des  impressions, 

par  MM.  Doumerc,  Laboulaye  et  jfonnand.     (Group  VI,  Claas  59.) 

Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  9,  pp.  361-294. 
Machines,  inatruments  et  proc^d^s  usit^a  dans  divers  travaux,  par  MM. 

Charles  Callon  et  Ferd.  Kohn.     (Group  VI,  Class  60.)    Eapports  du 

jiury  intematioual,  tome  9,  pp.  297-312. 
Carrosserie  et  chareohnagb,  par  MM.  L.  Binder  et  C,  Lavoll^e. 

(Group  VI,  Class  61.)     Eapports  du  jury  intematioual,  tojue  9,  pp. 

318-327. 
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BouERELEEiE  BT  SELLERiE,  par  M,  Noisette.  (Group  VI,  Class  &2.} 
Eapports  dujury  interna tioual,  tome  9,  pp.  332-335. 

Materiel  des  chemiua  de  fer:  Section  I.  Chemina  de  for;  expose 
economiiiue,  par  MM.  Eugene  Flachat  et  de  Goldaclimidt.  Section  II. 
Toie  et  materiel  fixe  de  la  voie,  pax  MM.  Eugene  Flacliat  et  de  Gold- 
schmidt.  Section  m.  Locomotives,  par  M.  Conche.  Section  IV.  Mate- 
riel ronlant,  voitnrea  et  wagons,  par  M.  Heury  Mathieu.  Section  V. 
Siguaux  optiqnes  et  aeoiistiques,  par  M.  J.  MorandiSre.  Section  VI. 
Modules,  plans  et  dessins  de  gares,  de  stations,  de  remises  et  de 
d^pendances  de  Sexploitation  des  chemins  de  fer,  par  M.  J.  Morandiere. 
(Group  VI,  Class  63.)  Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  9,  pp. 
340-532. 

Mai^bibl  et  proe^d^s  de  la  t^l^grapliie :  Section  I.  Application  de 
I'^lectricite  A  la  t^l^grapliie,  par  M.  Ed.  BecquereL  Section  11.  Pose  du 
cable  trausatlantique,  par  M.  de  Vougy.  Section  III.  Applications  de 
l'61ectricit6  consider6e  an  point  de  vue  dynamique,  par  M.  Ed.  Bee- 
querel.     (Group  VI,  Class  64.)    Eapports  dn  jury  international,  tome 

10,  pp.  5-42. 

Mat^eiel  et  proc<5de8  du  g^nie  civU,  des  travanx  publics  et  de  I'agricul- 
tnre:  Sectionl.  Mattirisins  de  construction,  par  M.  Delesse.     Section 

11.  Teires  cuites  et  poteries,  par  M.  E.  Baude.  Section  III,  Materiel 
des  travaux  du  gtinie  civil  et  de  I'arcliitecture,  par  M,  Viollet-Le-Duc. 
Section  IV.  Eoutes  et  ponts,  navigation  int^rieure,  fondations  et 
operations  diverges,  par  iM.  E.  Baude.  Section  V.  Percement  du  Mont 
Cenis,  par  M.  Bdmond  Huet.  Section  "VT:.  Percement  de  I'Istlime  de 
Suez,  par  M.  B.  Baude.  Section  VII.  Alimentation  en  eau  et  assainis- 
sement  des  villes,  par  M.  Edmond  Huet.  Section  Vin.  Emploi  agri- 
cole  des  eaux  d'egont,  par  M,  Mille.  Section  IX.  Travaux  inai-itimes, 
par  M.  Charles  Marin.  Section  X.  Pbares,  par  M.  L6once  Eeynand. 
(Group  VI,  Class  05.)  Eapports  dn  jury  international,  tome  10,  pp. 
45-354. 

Marine :  Sectionl.  Cales et bassins de Eadout, docks flottants, &c.,  par 
M.  Pasquier-Vauvillers.  Section  II.  Marine  comnierciale,  M.  de  Fr6- 
minville.  Section  III.  Marine  militaire,  par  M.  A.  de  Fr^minville. 
Section  rv.  Balisage,  par  M.  Dumoustier.  Section  V.  Sauvetage,  par 
M.  Dumoustier.  Section  VI.  Arsenaus  et  ^tablisseraents  de  la  marine 
militaire,  par  M.  Pasquier-Vauvillers.  (Group  VI,  Class  60.)  Eap- 
ports du  jury  international,  tome  10,  pp.  358-481. 

CifiiKfiALBS  et  autres  produit-a  farineux  comestibles  avee  lours  d^riv^s : 
Section  1.  Les  c6r4ales  alimentaires,  jiar  M.  Gustave  Heuz^.  Section 
II.  O^r^ales  et  autrea  prodaits  farineux  comestibles  en  Orient,  par 
M.  Obannfes-Effendi  Tuyssuzian.  Section  III,  Notice  sur  les  princi- 
pales  productions  du  Mexique,  par  M.  Thomas.  Section  IV.  Levftre 
press^e  allemande,  par  M.  Anselme  Payen.  Section  V.  Piltes  d'ltJilie, 
gluten  granule  et  couscous  des  Arabes,  par  M.  Payen.  (Groiip  VII, 
Class  67.)     Eapports  dn  jury  international,  tome  11,  i^p.  5-Sl. 
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Produits  de  la  boulangerie  et  tie  la  piltisserie,  par  MM.  A.  Hussou  et 
L.  FoTibert.  (Group  VII,  Class  68.)  Eapports  du  jmy  internBtional, 
tome  11,  pp.  85-103. 

Corps  geas  alimentaires,  laitages  et  oenfs :  Section  I,  Lea  liniles,  pai- 
M.  J.  A.  Barral.  Section  II.  Corps  gras  alimentaires,  laitages et  cenfs, 
par  M.  Poggiale.  (Group  VII,  Class  69.)  Eapports  dn  jury  interna- 
tional, tome  11,  pp.  106-148. 

VlAKDES  ET  poissoNS,  par  MM.  Payen  et  Martin  de  Moussy.  (Group 
VII,  Class  70.)    Eapports  du  jiuy  intemational,  tome  11,  px).  151-182. 

LEGUMES  ET  FBUiTS :  Section  I.  Fruits  et  legumes  a  l'6tat  frais,  par  M. 
Pi?piii.  Section  II.  Consen'es  de  l^games,  par  M.  L.  Bignon.  Section 
III.  Legumes  et  fruits  sees,  par  M.leDoctenrWittmack.  Section  IV. 
Oranges,  citrons  et  raisins  sees,  par  M.  le  Marquis  d'Arcieolar.  (Group 
VII,  Class  71.)    Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  11,  pp.  185-250. 

Condiments  et  stimulants,  eucres  et  produits  de  la  eouflserie :  Section 
I.  Moutirde,  par  M.firic  Baker.  Section  II.  Th6s,  par  M.  Eric  Baker. 
Section  III.  Cafe,  succ^dan^s  dn  caf^,  caeao  et  chocolat,  coca  et  mat^, 
par  M.  M<;nier.  Section  IV.  Etat  de  I'industrie  du  Sucre,  par  M.  B. 
Durean.  Section  V.  Conflserie,  par  M.  Jacquin.  (Group  VII,  Class  72.) 
Eapports  du  jury  intematioual,  tome  11,  pp.  253-333. 

BotssOHS  feemenit^^b:  Section  I.  Vins,parM.Teis8oniere.  Section  II. 
Production  des  vins  en  Am^rique  et  dans  les  Colonies  Anglaises,  par 
M,  fimile  Cliedieu.  Section  in.  Bifere,  par  M.  Auselme  Payen.  Sec- 
tion IV.  Eaux-de-\ie  et  alcools,  lioissons  spirituenses ;  genievi-e,  rhum, 
tafia,  kirsch,  &c.,  par  M.  Gustave  Claudon.  Section  V.  Liqueurs 
aromatie^es  alcooliques,  par  M.  Champoiseau.  {Group  VII,  Class  73.) 
Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  11,  pp.  337-419. 

Sp^oraEHS  d'exploitations  rurales  et  d'usines  agricoles :  Section  I. 
Considerations  g6n6rales  siu-  I'agriculture,  sur  ses  progrfe  et  ses 
besoins,  par  M.  Eugfene  Tisserand.  Section  II.  Cliarriires,  semoirs,  dis- 
tributeurs  d'eugrais,  moteurs  ^  vapeur,  maneges,  moulins  k  bras,  &■ 
eau,  h  vapeur ;  hache-paille,  presses  et  pressoirs,  machines  k  flever 
l'eau,par  M.  J.  A.  Grandvoinnet.  Section  III.  Principaux  instruments 
et  travaux  divers  de  I'agriculture,  par  M.  Aureliano.  Section  IV. 
Constructions  rustiques  par  M.  Albert  Le  Play.  Section  V.  Travaux 
divers  de  I'agriculture,  par  M.  Lesage.  Section  VI.  Dessechement  du 
lac  Fuciiio  et  mise  en  culture  du  ten-ain  conquis,  par  M.  Ed.  Grateau. 
(Group  VIII,  Class  74.)  Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  12, 
pp.  5-196. 

Chetatjs,  anes,  mulets,  &c.,  mar^ehalerie :  Section  I.  Exposition  ehe- 
valine,  par  M.  Eony.  Section  11.  Les  chevaux  strangers,  parM.  Basile 
de  Kopteff'.  Section  III.  Anes  et  mulets,  par  M.  Ed.  Prillieux.  Sec- 
tion IV.  CIiameaux,parM.  Ed.Prillieux.  Section  V.  La  mar^halerie, 
par  M.  Boiiley.  (Group  VIII,  Class  75.)  Eapports  du  jury  intema- 
tional, tome  12,  pp.  199-204. 
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BdiTiFS  BUFPLBS,  par  M.  Aiidr6  Sanson.    (Group  VIII,  Class  70.)  Eap- 

ports  dii  jury  international,  tome  12,  pp.  267-307. 
MouTONS  BT  CHfeVRES,  pat  M.  Magiie.     (Group  VIII,  Class  77.)    liap- 

ports  (lu  jury  international,  tome  13,  pp.  312-332. 
PoECS  ET  LAPiNS :  Section  I.  Pores,  par  M.Beynal.   Section  II.  Lapins, 
par  M.  J,  Laverrifere.     (Group  VIII,  Class  78.)     Eapports  du  jury 
international,  tome  12,  pp.  333-344. 
OiSEAux  DE  BAssE-oouR,  pal"  M.  Floreut  Prevost.     (Group  VIII,  Class 

79.)    Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  12,  pp.  347-352. 
Eaoes  canines,  par  M.  Pierre  Picliot.    {Group  VIII,  Class  80.)     Eap- 
ports du  jury  international,  tome  12,  pp.  355-399. 
Imsectes  utiles  :   Section  I.  Les  insectes  utiles,  pai-  M.  fimile  Blan- 
cliard.   Section  II.  S^ricicnlture,  par  M.  de  Quatrefages.  (Group  VIII, 
Class  81.)    Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  12,  pp.  403-430. 
PoissONS,  crust-ac6s  et  mollusques,  par  M.  de  Champeaux.     (Group 
Vin,  Class  82.)    Eapports  du  jury  interyational,  tome  12,  pp.  453-466. 
Seebbs  et  materiel  de  I'iiorticulture :  Section  I.  Expositions  d'liorticul- 
ture,  par  M.  L.  Bouchard-Huzai-d.    Section  IL  Pares  et  materiel  de 
ITiorticulture,  par  M.  J,  Darcel.    (Group  IX,  Class  83.)    Eapports  du 
jury  iotemational,  tome  12,  pp.  472-521. 
Flbues  et  plantes  d'ornement  de  pleine  terre,  par  M.  Verlot.    (Group 
IS,  Class  84.)    Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  12,  pp.  527-544, 
Plantes  poxAGiiEBS,  par  M.  Conrtois-G^rard.     (Group  IX,  Class  85.) 

Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  12,  pp.  550-565. 
Aebrbs  fniitiei's  et  fruits :  Section  I.  Arbrea  fruitiers  et  fruits,  par  M. 
Alplionse  de  Galbert.     Section  II.  La  ritieulture  et  ses  produits,  par 
M.  le  Bocteur  Jules  Guyot.    (Group  IX,  Class  86.)    Eapports  du  jury 
international,  tome  12,  pj).  509-618. 
Ghaines  et  plantes  forestieres;  procedes  divers  de  repeuplement  des 
forets,  par  MM.  Fr^di^ric  Moreaii  et  Eugene  de  Gayffler.     (Group  IX, 
Class  87.)    Eapports  du  jury  international,  tome  12,  pp.  621-642. 
Plantes  de  seeebs,  par  M,  Iildouard  Morren.    (Group  IX,  Class  88.) 

Eappoits  du  jury  international,  tome  12,  pp.  645-711. 
Mat:6eiel  et  m^tliodes  de  I'enseignement  des  enfents ;  bibliotheqaes  et 
materiel  de  I'enseignement  donn^  aux  adultes  dans  la  famille,  I'atelier, 
le  commerce  on  la  coi-poration:  Section  I.  Considerations  sur  le  Groupe 
X,  par  M.  Cliarles  Eobert.  Section  II.  Introduction  aux  rapports  des 
Classes  89  et  90,  par  M.  Philibert  PomiWJe.  Section  III.  Crtelies  et 
asiles,  par  M.  Philibert  Pomp^e.  Section  IV.  ificoles  primaii-es,  plans, 
mobilier  et  materiel  des  maisons  d'ecole,  par  M.  Cli,  Barbier.  Section 
V.  M6tliodes  de  lecture,  d'ecriture,  d'aritlim^tique  et  de  syst^me 
mfJtrique,  par  M.  Ch.  Barbier.  Section  VI.  Enseignement  special  des 
aveugles,  des  aourds-mnets  et  des  idiots,  par  JL  P.  A,  Dufan.  Section 
VII.  Ef^sultats  de  I'instruction  primaire,  par  JI.  Ph,  Pompee.    See- 
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tion  VIII.  Ecolesd'adultes,  par  M.  Ph.  Pomp^e.  Section  IX.  BnBeigne- 
ment  secoiidaire  special,  par  M.  CIl  Sauvestre.  Section  X,  Enseigiie- 
nient  secondaire  des  adnltes,  courspolytechuiques,  par  M.  Ph.  Poinpee. 
Section  XI.  Globes,  cartes,  appareils  pour  I'enseigiiemeiit  de  la  geo- 
graphie,  par  M.  le  Baron  de  Watteville.  Section  XII.  Enseignement 
de  la  mnsique,  par  M.  Laurent  de  Eille.  Section  XIII,  De  I'euseigne- 
ment  du  dessin  en  1867,  par  M.  Edonard  Bronguiart.  Section  XIV. 
Enseignement  t«eliniqae:  agiieijltnre,  indnstrie,  marine  et  commerce, 
par  M.  Ph.  Pomp(ie.  Section  XV.  Almanachs,  aidea-memoires  et 
antres  publications  utiles  destinies  an  colportage,  par  M.  le  Comte 
S^mrier.  Section  XVI.  Biblioth^qnes,  par  M.  de  Mofras.  Section 
XVII.  Collections  diverses,  par  M.  Philibert  Pomi>ee.  ,  (Gronp  X, 
Claases  89  and  90.)  Bapiiorts  dn  Jury  International,  tome  13,  pp. 
5-772. 

Mbuble«,  Tetements  et  aliments  de  toute  origiue,  distingn6s  par  les 
qualit^s  ntUes,  unies  an  bon  marcli^ :  Chapitrel.  Introduction,  par  M. 
A.  Cochin.  Chapitre  II.  Mobilier,  par  M.  A.  Seliere.  Chai)itre  III. 
Papiers  peints,  par  M.  Moreno-Henriqufes.  Ohapitre  IV.  Tissus  de 
eoton,  par  M.  A.  Selifere.  Chapitre  V.  Tisaus  de  lin,  chan^Te,  jute  et 
coton,i>ar  M.  Pr.  Ducuing.  Chapitre VI,  Tiasua  delaine  peign^e  non 
fonlee,  tiaaua  melanges  de  coton,  tissus  de  fll  et  de  coton,  chales,  par 
M.  Boiiffiird.  Chapitre  VII.  Draps,  par  MM.  V.  Darronx  et  Moreno- 
Henriques.  Chapitre  VIII.  Bonneterie,  tricots  ^  la  main,  tissus  ii 
niaillea,  confections  en  tisaua  k  mailles,  ganterie  de  tricots,  articles 
de  fllets,  &c,,  par  M.  Moreno-Henriques,  Chapitre  IX,  Effliochages 
de  laine,  par  MM.  V.  Darronx  et  Moreno-Henriqufes.  Chapitre  X. 
Contfection  de  vfitements  pour  hommes,  femmes  et  enfents,  par  MM, 
Moreno-Henriqufes  et  V,  Darronx.  Chapitre  XI.  Chanssures  k  bon 
marcho,  par  M.  V.  Darroux.  Chapitre  XII.  Industries  accesaoires, 
par  M,  Pred,  Jourdain,  (Gronp  X,  Class  91,)  Rapports  du  jury  inter- 
national, tome  13,  pp,  775-853. 

Sp:ficiMENe  des  costumes  populaires  dea  diverses  contr^es,  par  M. 
Annaud-Dumaresq,  (Group  X,  Class  92.)  Eapports  du  jury  interna- 
tional, tome  13,  pp.  857-878. 

Habitations  caract^ria^es  par  le  bon  march^  uni  aux  conditions  d'hy- 
giene  et  de  bien-etre,  par  M.  E.  Degrand,  ing^nieur  des  porta  et  cliaus- 
s^es,  et  M.  le  Docteur  J.  Paucher  (de  Berlin.)  (Group  X,  Class  93.) 
Bapports  du  jury  international,  tome  13,  pp.  881-952. 

Peoduits  de  toute  sorte,  fabriqu^s  par  des  ouvriers  chefs  de  metiers, 
par  M.  A.  Saint-Yves,  ingenieur  des  ponts  et  chauas^es,  et  M.  Auguste 
Vitu,  redacteur-en-chef de  l'Et«ndard.  (Group  X,  Class  94.)  Bapports 
du  jury  international,  tome  13,  pp.  355-984. 

iNSTRuaiENTS  et  proc^d^s  de  travail  sp^ciaux  aux  ouvriers  chefs  de 
metiers,  par  M.  Darimon,  depute  an  corps  legi8latif,etM,  VanBIaren- 
berghe,  ing<5nieur-en-chef  des  ponts  et  chauss^es.  (Group  X,  Class  95.) 
Efipiiorts  du  jury  international,  tome  13,  ]ip.  987-1012, 
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Rappokis  des  di^ltigations  oiivriferes,  publies  par  la  commission  d'CEcou- 
rageraent  des  etudes  des  onvriera  -X  I'Exposition  Unlverselle  de  1S67,  3 
volumes.    4P.    Paris,  Morel,  13  Roe  Bonaparte. 

Eapports  addresses  k  s.  exe.  le  miuistre  de  llnstruction  publiqne,  par 
les  meuibres  de  la  commission  chargee  d'examiiier  les  ti-avaux  d'eleves 
et  les  moyens  d'enseignement  exposes  au  miuistere  et  an  Champ  de 
Mars.    Pails,  Imprimerie  imiJ^riale,  1867. 

Eapports  anr  les  progres  accomplis  pendant  les  vmgt  derniftres  annees, 
dans  I^  sciences  et  dans  les  lettres,  publies  par  ordre  de  s.  exc.  le 
ininistre  de  I'instruction  publique. 

Twenty-eight  reports,  forming  28  large  volumes  in  octavo,  have  aj)- 
peared  as  follows : 

Analyse  matlieraatiqne,  par  M.  Bertrand,  de  I'Institut.  M^canique 
appliqu^e,  par  MM.  Coinbes,  de  I'Institut,  Phillips  et  Colligi\ou. 
Mineralogie,  par  M.  Delafosse,  de  llnstitut.  Instruction  publique, 
par  M.  Joui'dain,  de  I'Institut.  Hygiene  navale,  pai-  M.  Leroy  de 
Mericourt.  Hygiene  militaire,  par  M.  Michel  16vy.  M^deciue  x6t6- 
rinaire,  par  M.  Magne,  Areh^ologie,  par  M.  Maury,  de  Plnstitut. 
Astronomie,  par  M.  Delauiiay,  de  I'Institut.  Anthropologie,  par  M. 
de  Quatrefages,  de  llnstitut.  lillectricit^,  magn^tisme,  capillarity,  par 
M.  Quet.  Zoologie,  i»ar  M.  Milne-Edwards,  de  I'Institut.  Chirurgie, 
par  MM.  Velpau  et  Nelaton,  de  I'Institut.  Thennodynamiqne,  par  M. 
Bertiii.  Hygifene  ci\-ile,  par  M.  Bouchardat.  Physiologie,  par  M. 
Claude  Bernard,  de  I'Insritut.  G^ologie  exii^rimentale,  par  M.  Dau- 
br^e,  de  I'Institut.  M^deeine,  par  MM.  B6elard  et  Axenfeld.  Progrfis 
des  etudes  relatives  k  l'l!gyi>te  et  k  I'Orient,  sous  la  direction  de  M. 
Guigniaut,  de  I'Institut.  fitndes  historiques,  par  MM.  G^flroy,  Zeller 
et  Thi^not.  Pal^ontologie,  par  M.  d'Archiac,  de  I'Institut.  Etat  de.^ 
lettres,  par  MM.  de  Sacy,  de  I'Institut,  Paul  F6val  et  E.  Thierry. 
Philosophie,  par  M.  Bavaisson,  de  I'Institut.  Eltudes  classiques  et  du 
moyen-Sige,  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Guigniaut,  de  I'Institut.  Th^orie 
de  la  chaleur,  par  M.  Desains,  de  I'Institut.  Botanique  physiologique, 
par  M.  Duchartre.  Botanique  phytographique,  par  M.  Brongniart, 
de  I'Institut.  Stratigraphie,  par  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  de  I'Institut. 
The  follo\ying  named  ten  volumes  remained  to  be  published  in  1807, 
some  or  all  of  which  have  since  appeared : 

La  geologic,  (ph^nomenes  firuptifs,)  par  MM.  Ch.  Sainte-Claire 
Deville,  de  I'Institut,  et  Fonqn^.  La  chimie,  par  M.  Dumas,  de  I'In- 
stitut. L'optique,  par  M.  Jamin,  de  I'Institut.  La  g^om^trie,  par  M. 
Chasles,  de  I'Institut  Le  droit  des  gens,  par  M.  de  La  Gu^ronniere, 
s^nateur.  La  legislation  civile  et  p^nale,  par  M.  Duvergier,  president 
de  section  au  coiiseil  d'etat.  L'histoire  du  droit,  par  M.  Giraud,  de 
I'Institut.  Le  droit  public  et  adminiatratif,  par  M.  Boulatignier,  con- 
seiller  d'i5tat.  L'ecouomie  politique,  par  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  de  I'In- 
stitut. l/gpigraphie  grecque  et  latiue,  par  MM.  Leon  Eenier,  de 
I'Institut,  et  Prescher. 
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CONFBEENCES  piSdagogiques  faites  h  la  Sorbonne  aux  instituteurs 
primaires  venus  t\  Paris  pour  I'Exposition  TTiiiverselle  de  XS67.  Or- 
ganization pedagogique  des  ecoles ;  legislation  scolaire ;  inaisons 
d'^cole;  liygifene;  matieces  de  I'enseignement,  3  volumes,  Paris,  Ha- 
cliette,  18G3. 

CoNSTBUCTioNS  CIVILES. — Bapports  du  jury  Internationa!  siir  les 
travaux  publics  et  les  constructions  civiles,  r^unis  par  ordre  de  s. 
exc.  M.  de  Forbade  la  Eoquette,  ministre  de  I'agrioultnre,  du  com- 
merce et  des  travaux  publics.    Paris,  P.  Dapont,  1868. 

NouvEL  Ordbe  de  RitcoMPENSES. — ^Eapport  sur  le  Nouvel  Ordre  de 
Eecompenses  institu^  en  faveur  des  ^tablissements  et  des  localites  qui 
ont  develoiX!  la  bonne  liarmonie  eiitre  les  personnes  coop^'rant  anx 
mfimes  travaux  et  qui  ont  assure  aux  ouvriers  le  bien-6tre  materiel, 
intellectuel  et  moral,  par  Alfred  Le  Eous,  vice-president  du  corps 
16gislatif,  niembre  de  la  Commission  Imperiale  et  du  jury  special. 
Paris,  Paul  Dupont,  1867, 

Phaees  et  ralisbs,  (extrait  du  catalogue  du  ministere  de  I'agriculture, 
du  commerce  et  des  travaux  publics.)    Notices.    Paris,  1867. 

Travaux  publics. — ^Notices  sur  les  niodfeles,  cartes,  et  des^ins  relatifs 
aux  travaux  publics,  r^unis  par  les  soins  du  ministfere  de  I'agriculture, 
du  commerce  et  des  travaux  publics,  Paris,  Tliunot  &  c'*,  26  Rue 
liacine,  1867. 

Cartes  et  dessiks. — Notices  sur  les  collections,  cai'tes  et  dessins  rela- 
tife  au  ser\'ice  du  corps  imperial  des  mines,  r^miis  par  les  soins  da 
ministfere  de  I'agriculture,  du  commerce,  et  des  travaux  publics. 
Paris,  Paul  Dupont,  1869. 

Rapports  du  comity  d^partementol  de  la  Seine-Inferieure  sur  I'Exposi- 
tion Uuiverselle  de  1867.  Verrerie,  terre  r^fractaire,  Iiorlogerie,  chro- 
nom^trie,  indiennes,  ronenneries,  teintures,  apprfets,  lEiinei^  cardies, 
draperie,  chimie  industrielle  et  agricole,  culrs  et  peaux,  instruments 
agricoles,  produits  agricoles  et  b^stiaux,  Industrie  cotontiiere.  Eonen, 
Lapierre  &  c'^,  1  Eue  Saint- Etienne  des  Tonueliers,  1807. 

L'Imbustrib  LiNiiiRB  k  I'Exposition  Univeraelle  de  1867  dans  ses  rap- 
ports avec  les  int^rfits  du  departement  des  C6tes-du-Nord.  (Extrait 
des  anuales  du  comit^  linier  du  littoral.)  Saint-Brienne,  L,  Prud'- 
bomnie,  1867. 

L'ImjusTRiE  suoRifeRE  de  I'arrondissement  de  Valenciennes  k  I'Exposi- 
tion Universelle  de  1867.  Rapport  dresse  par  ordre  du  comite  des  far 
bricants  de  sucre  des  arrondissements  de  Valenciennes  et  d'Avesnes, 
siiivi  de  notes  sur  la  fabrication  du  sucre  dans  I'arrondissement 
d'Avesnes,  &c.,  par  Mariage.  Valenciennes.  Lemjutre,  14  Rue  du 
Quesnoy,  1867. 

fixuBES  SUR  l'Expositios  de  1867,  anuales  et  archives  de  I'industrie 
an  XIX™  sifeele  j  nouvelle  technologic  des  arts  et  metiei'S,  des  manu- 
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factarea,  de  I'agrictiltiire,  des  mines,  &e,,  description  g^n^rale  ency- 
clopedique,  m^tbodique  et  raisoim^e  de  I'^tat  actuel  des  arts,  des 
sciences,  de  I'industrie  et  de  I'agricultnre  cliez  toutes  les  nations ; 
recueil  de  travanx  liistoriques,  teclmiqaes,  tlifioriquea  et  pratiques, 
par  les  rtidacteurs  de  Annales  du  G^nie  Civil,  8  volumes,  (No.  S  il  15 
des  Annales  du  Genie  Civil,)  plus  2  atlas.  Paris,  E.  Lacroix,  54  Eue 
des  Saints-Peres. 

PEOarENADE  i\  I'exjiosition  seolaire  de  1867,  souvenir  de  la  vlsite  des 
instituteui's,  par  Oliarles  Defodou.  Ouvrage  contenant  des  gTavores, 
plans  et  vignettes.    Paris,  Ha«hette,  1868. 

L'EXPOSITION  Universellb  de  1867  illusti-ee.  Publication  Interna- 
tionale autorisee  par  la  Commission  Imp^riale,  Moitie  texte.  moitie 
gravures.    3  volumes.    4P.    Each  484  pi>.    Paris,  1867. 

Les  meeveilles  de  I'Exposition  de  1867  par  Jules  Mesimrd.  2  vol- 
umes.   40.    Illustrated,  Paris. 

Revue  db  l'Exposition.  Noblet,  i^diteur.  From  the  Ile\'uc  TTniver- 
selle  des  Mines,  &e. 

HiSTQiEB  gem]Sbale  de  I'ExpositiOD  Universelle  de  1867,  par  Ayniar- 
Bression.    1  volume.    Paris,  41  Hue  du  Cardinal  Fesch,  1868. 

Magasin  pittobbsque. — A  series  of  articles  on  the  Exposition,  pub- 
lished during  tlie  years  1867  and  1868,  in  volumes  35  and  36  of  the 
collection.    Paris,  29  Quai  des  Grands-Augiistias. 

Pbosibnades  peShistoeiques  ii  I'Exposition  Universelle,  par  G.  de 
Mortilet,  direetenr  des  materiaux  pour  ITiistoire  primitive  de  I'homme. 
Paris,  Keinwald,  15  Eue  des  Saints-Peres,  1SG7. 

YisiTES  d'un  ingSniear  ^  I'Exposition  Universelle  de  1807.  Wotes  et 
croquis,  cliiftres,  et  faits  utCes,  par  C.  A.  Oppermann.  1  volume  et  un 
atlas.    Paris,  Baudry,  15  Eue  des  Saints-Peres,  1867. 

La  peoduction  ardiale  bt  TiliGifiTALB.— Etudes  faites  h  I'Exposition 
Universelle  de  1867.  Soci6t6  imp^riale  d'acclimatation.  Paris,  au 
si^ge  de  la  Society,  19  Eue  de  Lille,  et  chez  Dentn,  1867. 

AiSHB. — L'Exposition  Universelle  de  1867,  6tadi^e  au  point  de  vne  des 
interets  da  d^paitement  de  I'Aisne.  Laoh,  Coquet  &  Stenger,  a2  Eiie 
S^rurier,  1868. 

AxLtEB. — Le  departement  de  I'Allier  i  I'Exposition  Universelle  de  1867, 
par  Lavergne,  avec  une  introduction  par  le  Marqnis  de  Montlaur, 
memhre  du  conseil  g^n^ral  de  I'Allier.    Moulins,  Desrosiers,  1808. 

Aets  textiles. — Etudes  sur  les  arts  textiles  h  I'Exposition  Universelle 
de  1867,  eomprenant  les  perfectionnements  r^cents  apport^s  k  la  fila- 
ture, au  retordage,  &c.,  du  coton,  dn.clianvre,  du  lin,  de  la  laine,  de 
la  sole,  du  jute,  du  ehina-gi*ass,  &c.;  k  la  fabrication  des  cordages; 
au  tissage  des  ^tofifes  k  flls  serr^  et  it  malUes  unies  et  fk^onn^es  et  aux 
apprets  des  flls  et  des  6toffes,  par  Michel  Alcan.  1  volume,  8°.  pp. 
424,  et  1  atlas  en  4°.    Paris,  Baudry,  15  Eue  des  Saints-Peres,  1868. 
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Les  plahtes  textiles,  etudes  faites  i\  I'Bxposition  "Univeraelle  de 
1867,  par  Carcenac.  Paris,  Soci6t6  d'accKmatation,  19  Eae  de  Lille, 
18G7. 

M:bmoieb  snr  les  ^preuves  des  arcs  m^talliques  de  la  galei'ie  dea  ma- 
cMnes  faites  par  ordre  de  la  Commission  Imp^rtale,  par  U.  Eiffel, 
i  iigenieur -constnictear. 

L'ExPOSiTiON  Univbeselle  de  1S67.  Guide  de  I'exposant  et  dn  visi- 
teur,  avee  les  docaments  officiels,  nii  plan  et  uue  viie  de  I'Exposition, 
par  Henri  de  Parville.    Paris,  Hacliette,  1866. 

La  clef  de  I'Exposition  Universelle  de  1807.  Paris,  Alcan-Levy,  62 
Boulevard  de  Olichy. 

GuiDE-LrvEET  latemational  de  I'Exposition  Universelle  de  1867,  pub- 
lisbed  iu  five  languages,  {Frencli,  English,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.)    Paris,  Lebigre-Dntmesne,  16  Rue  Hautefenille,  1867. 

Notice  dbsceiptive  de  I'exposition  ethnograpbique  de  la  soci^t6  d'eth- 
nograpliie.    Paris,  Amyot,  1867. 

Latoll^. — Les  exiiositions  de  I'industrie  et  I'Exposition  Universelle  de 
1867,  par  Lavoll6e,  ConKrenees  popnlaires  faites  i\  I'asile  imperial 
de  Vincemies.    Paris,  Hacliette. 

Suez. — Exposition  de  la  compagnie  universelle  du  canal  maritime  de 
Suez.  Oatalogaes  followed  by  a  notice  of  the  worlcs  and  ^Yitll  explan- 
atory additions.    Paris,  Auguste  Vallee,  15  Eue  Br^da,  1867. 

Les  viteaux  k  I'Exposition  Universelle  de  1867,  par  fidouard  Didron. 
Paris,  Didron,  23  Eue  Saint -Dominique-Saint-Germaiu,  1868, 

Le  Creusot;  Son  Industrie,  sa  population.  Memorandum  delivered 
to  the  sijecial  jury  for  the  New  Order  of  Rewards.  Paris,  Chaix,  20 
Eue  Bergere,  1867. 

Dbpaetement  de  la  gueeee  et  de  la  marixe. — Kapport  oflficiel 
de  la  commission  charg^e  de  I'examen  de  differentes  collections  de 
materiel  ressortissant  aux  d^partements  de  la  guerre  et  de  la  marine, 
admises  k  I'Exposition  Universelle  de  1867.    Paris,  Paul  Dui>ont,  1869. 

Eappoet  de  l'admikistration  de  la  Commission  Imp6riale  sur  I'Expo  - 
sition  Uuiversellede  1867 ;  containing  an  abstractof  the  administrative 
and  financial  operations ;  some  considerations  on  the  future  prospects 
of  the  exhibitions;  the  general  list  of  the  collaborators  of  the  Imperial 
Commission ;  statistical  tables,  documents  and  plates,  1  volame  in 
octavo.    Imprimerie  imp^riale. 

Collection  des  dooumehts  olHciels,  pubUes  par  la  Commission  Imp^- 
riale  de  I'Exposition  de  1867.    1  volume.    4°.    Imprimerie  imp^riale, 

CfiRUSE Notice  sur  la  fabrique  de  c4r«se  de  MM.  Th^dore  Lefebvre  & 

c'»,  k  Lille,  (Nord.)    Lille,  Horemans,  1867.    8°.     14  pp. 

Engins  de  sauvbtage  pour  les  naufrag^s.  liltude  sur  les  canons  et  les 
fusils  ports-amarres.  (Extrait  du  rapport  address^  par  le  jury,  k  s.  exc. 
M.  Eonher,  ministre  d'l^tat.)    Paris,  Paul  Dnimnt,  1867.    80.    55  pp. 
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Association  internationale  i)our  le  developpoment  da  commerce  et  des 
expositions.  Bulletin.  Tome  premier;  annee  1868.  8o.  121  pp. 
Paris,  an  si^ge  provisoire  de  rassocia,tion,  19  juillet  18C0.  (Contains 
the  "  Bibliograpiiie  de  I'ExpoBitioii  Uuiverselle,"  by  L6on  Morillot.) 

TUEGAH.  Etudes  sur  I'Exposition  Universelle,  1867.  Large  8^.  viii, 
224  pp.  Paris,  Michel  L6vy  freres,  2  Eue  Virienne  et  15  Boulevard 
des  Italiens. 

IjE  veb  i  soiB  dn  cli6ne  il  I'Exposition  TJniverselle  de  1867.  Inseetes 
utiles  vivants,  par  OamillePersonnat.  pp.  1-14.  Paris,  Librairie  agri- 
cole  de  la  Maison  Kustique,  186S. 

Les  insbctbs  utiles  (vers  il  sole  et  arbeilles)  et  les  inseetes  nuisibles, 
pax  Maurice  Girard.     8°.    pp.  1-40.    Paris,  Librairie  agricole,  1867. 

La  JUTTSiQUE  4  I'Exposition  Universelle  tie  1867,  par  le  Marquis  de  Pon- 
t^coulant.  8°.  lxxii-238  pp.  Paris,  au  bureau  du  journal  L'Art  Mu- 
sical, 1868. 

FKENCn  COLONIES. 

Cataloguk  siKjcial,  accompagne  de  notices  sur  les  produits  agricoles  et 

indnstriels  de  I'Alg^rie.    Paris,  Cliallamel  ain^,  30  Eue  des  Boulan- 

gers,  et  27  Eue  de  Bellechasse,  1867. 
Colonies  frah^aisbs. — Catalogue  des  produits  des  colonies  fran- 

^aises  pr6e6d6  d'une  notice  statistique.     Paris,  Challaiiiel  aiue,  27 

Eue  de  Bellecbasse,  1867. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Opi-'ioiai,  catalogue.  English  version,  translated  from  tlie  proof- 
sheets  of  the  French  catalogue  published  by  the  Imperial  Oommissiou. 
London,  Johnson  &  Sons,  3  Castle  street,  Holbom,  1867. 

Catalogue  of  the  British  section,  containing  a  list  of  the  exhibitors  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies,  and  the  objects  which  they 
exhibit.  (In  English,  Preuch,  Geiinan,  and  Italian.)  London,  New 
Street  square,  1867, 

Illustrations  of  printing. — Catalogue  of  the  illustrations  of  print- 
ing, executed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1866,  exhibited  in  Paris  in 
1867.    Loudon,  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  New  Street  square. 

Fine  arts  official  catalogue,  with  descriptive  notices  furnished  by  the 
artists  and  owners  of  many  of  the  most  important  pictures  and  works 
of  art  exhibited.  London,  Johnson  &  Sons,  3  Castle  street,  Holbom> 
1867. 

Fine  arts  division,  comprising  the  objects  illustrating  the  history  of 
lalwr  before  1800,  and  list  of  the  contributors  of  the  various  works  of 
ait;  also  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures,  sculptures,  mosaics,  &e.,  iu  four 
languages.    LondoD,  Spottiswoode, 

Kefoets  on  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1867.    Presented  to  both 
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lionses  of  ParliameDt  by  command  of  her  Majesty.  LondOD,  printed 
by  George  E.  Eyre  and  William  Spottiswoode,  printers  to  the  Queen's 
most  excellent  Majesty,  for  her  Majesty's  stationery  office,  (20,406.) 
In  six  volaines.  &°.  1868. 
Ebpoets  op  artisans,  selected  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  visit .  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition, 
1867.  8°.  London.  Published  for  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Alts,  Mannfactnres,  and  Commerce,  1867.  In  two  parts.  Part 
I :   vii,  4TG  pp.    Part  II :  xvi,  213  pp. 

ENGLISH  COLONIES. 

Nova  Scotia. — Catalogue  of  the  Nova  Seotian  department,  with  intro- 
duction and  appendices.  Paris,  Gustave  Bossange,  25  Quai  Voltaire, 
1867. 

New  South  Wales. — Catalogue  of  the  natural  and  industrial  products 
of  New  South  Wales,  forwarded  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of 
186T.     Sydney,  Thomas  Richards. 

Victoria. — Catalogue  des  produits  de  la  colonic  de  Victoria,  (Auatralie,) 
figurant  a  I'Exposition  TJniverselle  de  1867,  pr6c^d6  d'une  introduction 
ou  notes  sommaires  sur  la  colonie  et  I'exploitation  de  ses  mines.  Lon- 
dres,  Spottiswoode  et  c'*,  New  Street  square,  1867. 

South  Australia, — Catalogue  of  contributions  to  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition,  held  in  Paris,  1867. — pp.  -31.  Adelaide,  W.  C.  Cox,  Victoria 
square,  1866. 

QUEBJiSLAHD. — Catalogue  of  the  natural  and  industrial  products  of 
Queensland. — pp.  44.  London,  Ed.  Stanford,  6  Charing  Cross,  S.  W., 
1867. 

Indian  depaetjient. — Catalogue  of  the  articles  forwarded  from  India. 
London,  Spottiswoode,  1S07. 

Natal. — Catalogue  of  contributions  from  the  colony  of  Natal,  by  Pen- 
iston.     London,  Jarrold  &  Sons,  12  Paternoster  Row,  1867. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Catalogue  of  the  articles  contributed  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  an  introductory- 
sketch  of  the  colony,  its  institutions,  physical  features  and  products, 
by  J.  B.  Currey.    London,  Jarrold. 

British  Guiana. — Catalogue  of  contributions  transmitted  from  British 
Guiana  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1867.  London,  Ed.  Stan- 
ford, 6  Chai-ing  Cross,  S.  W.,  1867. 

Guiana. — Exposition  Universelle  de  Paris,  1867.  Catalogue  des  produits 
exposes  par  la  Guyane  anglaise,  public  par  la  comite  de  correspond- 
ance  de  la  society  royale  d'agricultnre  et  du  commerce,  cii-52  pp.  2 
maps,  1  tab.    8°.    Londi-es,  E.  Standford,  1867. 

Canada, — Esqnisse  g^ologique  du  Canada,  suivie  d'un  catalogue  de- 
scriptif  de  la  collection  de  carteset  coupes  g^ologiques,  livrea  imprimis, 
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rochea,  fosailes  et    miDeraux  6conomiques    eiivoy^s  k  I'Exposition 
Uuiverselle  <le  1S67.    Paris,  Bossaoge,  25  Quai  Voltaire,  18C7. 
Canada. — Catalogue  des  v^getaux  ligneux  du  Canada,  par  I'abM  Ovide 
Bruuot.     Quebet;,  Darveau,  Hue  La  Montagne,  1867. 

GKBECE. 

Catalogue  dfiflnitif  r^dige  par  la  commissiou  ceutrale.     Atlifenes,  18CT- 

UEPlAlWnhU .  i:spi]rpa<p-ij  Tiay  stf  tijv  Tzayxoajtiiav  sjfOssivTiav  naplTiurj  Toa 
tTi-'Ji  1SC7,  oMCTraJ,i;fl-(Vv.;^«>v  sXXri-ntiiv  i,.ap;,.a.pm-,  w.'.  «poxTor,.      A&,,:a:,  1800. 

GllASD-DUCHY  OF  HESSK. 

SPBCiAL-KATAiOG  fiir  das  UrossherzogtliHm  Hesseu,  lierausgegebeu 
von  der  grosslierzoglieli-liessischeQ  Conimisaion.  Darmsta^^lt,  Buch- 
druckerei  vou  Heiorich  Brill,  1867. 

ITATjY. 

EsposizioNM  universale  del  18C7  a  Parigi.  Parte  priuia :  Atti  afficiali 
della  r,  coutmissioDe  it-aliaua.    Fireuze,  Barbera,  1S67.    4°.    pp.  334, 

Eelazioise  del  r.  commissario  al  ininistro  di  agricoltura,  industria  e 
commercio  ed  eleoco  del  premiati  della  aezione  italiana.  Fireuze, 
Barbara,  (16  Via  Faeuza-,  1868. 

I/lTAXiE  JiCOHOsuQTjB  eu  1807  avec  UE  aper§u  des  iudustries  italieunes 
it  I'Exposition  Fniverselle  de  Paiis.     Florence,  Barbera,  1867. 

Elenco  dei  premiati  della  sezione  italiana.  Fireuze,  Barbera,  66  Via 
Faenza,  1868. 

Les  PK0DUIT8  de  I'agritiulture  d«  Pi^inont,  de  la  Louibardie  et  de  la 
Venetie,  par  Gaetan  Oantoni.  Paris,  Libi'airte  agricole,  20  Hue  Jacob, 
1867. 

Eelazioni  dei  giurati  italiani  sulla  Esposizione  Universale  del  1867. 
Fireuze,  G.  Pellas,  1808. 

Esposizione  Fniversale  del  1807.  Sui  prodotti  greggi  e  Tavorati  delle 
industrie  estrattive,  Eelai;ione  di  Giulio  Curioni,  giuratial  esposizione 
di  Fireuze  ael  1861,  di  Londra  nel  1802,  e  di  Parigi,  nel  1867.  Fireuze, 
StabiliQiento  di  Gins  Pellas,  1869.    8°.    1  pL  159  pp. 

SystJ^ME  Agudio,  Locomoteur  avec  adherence  au  moyen  dii  rail  cen- 
tral.   Tiuin,  1867. 

Cenni  sugli  ultimi  perfezionameuti  delle  maccliine  a  \'apore,  locomotive 
preceduti  da  alcnni  priucipi  general!  di  termodiuamica  di  Leonardo 
Carpi.    Paris,  Paul  Dupont,  1867. 

MOROCCO. 

Notice  sur  le  Maroc,  par  Auguste  Beaumier,  Broebure  lithogr^ipliiiie 
liar  Valeur,  35  Ene  d'Argeuteuil.    Paris- 
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NETHEBLASDS. 

Oataxoguf.  si'KciAi.. — !5ditioii  ofticielle  de  la  oonimission  loyiile  ties 
Pays-Baa  Preceded  by  a  statistical  notice  of  the  Idiigdojii.  Harlem, 
Ensehed^  et  flls,  1867. 

PAPAL  STATES. 

]5tats-Po:^tipicaux,— (Catalogue  ponr  I'Expositioii  ITiuverseile  do  1867 
£l  Paris.)     Paris,  Adrien  Le  Olerc,  29  Rue  Cassette  1867. 

Elbnco  gehekale  ragioiiato  di  tutti  gli  oggetti  spediti  dal  Governo 
Pontiflcio  alia  Esposizione  Universale  di  Parigi  nell'  aimo  1807,  par 
mezzo  del  ministero  del  commercio,  belle  arti,  industria,  agricoltnra  e 
lavori  pnblici.    Roma,  Tipografla  della  rev.  cam.  apostolica,  18G7. 

Apeei;u  Gi^iNibiRAL  sur  lea  catacombes  de  Rome  et  description  du  module 
d'nne  catacombe  exposi^  h  Paris  eu  1867,  par  J.  B.  de  Rossi.  Paris, 
Hachette,  1807. 

La  jr^TrfioEOLOGiB  et  le  m^ttJographe  du  P.  Secchi  k  I'Exposition  Uiii- 
verselle.  Paris,  GautUiers-Villars,  55  Qnai  des  Grands-AngTistiiis. 
1867. 

PORTUGAL. 

CATALoauB  sp:6(iial  de  la  section  portugaise.  Paris,  Dentii,  et  Paul 
Dnpont,  1867. 

Catalogue  dbscbiptip  de  la  collection  des  miueraiix  utiles,  accom- 
pagu6  d'line  notice  sur  I'iiidustrie  min^rale  du  pays,  par  J.  A.  C.  das 
Neves  Cabral.    Paris,  Paul  Dupont,  1807. 

IfOTiCB  surle  Portiigaljpar  J.J.  IioderiguesdeFreitas,(  junior.)  Paris, 
Paul  Dupont,  1807. 

Eaux  MiNiiRALES. — Renseignements  sur  les  eaux  min^rales  portugaises. 
Paris,  Dentu,  1807. 

Notice  aeb^g:^  de  I'imprimerie  nationale  de  Lisbonne,  suivie  du  cata- 
logue des  produits  qu'elle  pr6senta  daus  I'Exposition  Universelle  de 
Paris  en  1867.    Texte  frangais  et  portugais.    Lisbojme,  1867. 

PRUSSIA  AND  NORTHERN  GERMANY. 

Amtlicheb  Spbcial-Katalog-  der  Ausstellung  Preussens  uud  der 

Norddeutscben  Staaten. — 12°.    pp.  337.    Berlin,  Bernstein,  1807. 
Pbtjsse  et  Etats  de  I'Allemagne  du  Nord.    Catalogue  special.    Paris, 

Dentu,  1807. 
KATAiOG  der  auf  der  Pariser  allgemeinen  Ausstellung  iu  1807  in  dem 

prenssischen  Scbulhause  aufgelegten  Lebrmittel.    Paris,  Eenou  et 

Maulde,  1867. 
Katalog  fiir  die  Sammluiig  der  Bergwerbs-und  Steinbruchs-Produkte 

Preussens  auf  der  Industrie-und  Kuust-Ausstellung  zu  Paris,  im 
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Jalti-e  18(i7.     lui  Auttrage  Sr.  ExcelleiiK  des  Herrn  Ministei-s  fiir 

Handel,  Cieft'erbe  uiul  offeutliclie  Arbeiten,  Grafen  von  Itzenplitz, 

vflrfasst  von  Dr.  Hermann  Wedding.    Berlin,  gedrnekt  in  dei"  konig- 

liclien  StiiRtsdruckerei.    8°.    76  pp. 
Btatistiqub  AGEICOI.E,  iudustrielle  et  eoinmerciale  de  hi  Pmsse,  (ISro- 

ehnre  extraite  dn  Moidteur  Prassien.)     Berlin,  K.  de  Decker.  75  Wil- 

helmstrasse,  1867. 
Bbeicht  ilberdie  allgemeine  Ausstelhing  zn  Paris,  erstattet  vou  den 

fiir  Prenssen  raid  die  Norddeutsclien  Staat-en  emaimten  Mitgliederii 

der  inteniationalen  Jxirj-.    Berlin,  1808. 
Beeicht  ilber  den  landmrthschaftliehen  TUeil  der  Pariser  Welt-Aus- 

atelluug  von  1867,  heraosgegeben  ini  Anffcrage  des  kiiniglii^L-pi-eus- 

sisclien  iriniBteiiuina  fiir  die  landwirthsehaftlichen  Angelegenlieiten, 

von  Salviati.     Berlin,  1868. 
Die  LANinvTiM'iiriCHAfi'LiCHEN  Masehiueii  uurt  Geriitlie  auf  der  Welt- 

AuastelliuiH  y.n  I'.iris  1SC7.    Bericht  erstattet  dem  kOniglicli  preus- 
.  siscben  Jliiiisti=niiii»  fiir  die  laiidwirtliscliaftlidien  Aiigelegenlieiten, 

von  Emil  I'erels.     Berlin,  1867. 
UlicoLE  PBiMAiBE  prussienue  h  I'Bxposition  de  Paris.     1807. 
Beeicht  iiber  lit«rariseho  Leistungen  im  Konigreiehe  Sachsen  lebender 

Sehriitsteller  waJirend  dei-  Jahre  1847-1807,  von  Oswald  Marl^aeli. 

Leipzig,  Gieseeke  nnd  Devrient,  1807. 
iNSTEtrCTioN  PUBLlQUB. — Exjios^  de  I'etat  de  I'instruction  publique  daus 

le  roj-anme  de  Saxe.    Dresde,  Meinliold,  1807. 
Veezeichmiss  ukd  BESCHBEtBUNe  der  von  der  kSniglich  preussischen 

Direction  der  NiederBChlesiscli-Markisclien  Eisenbahn  im  Jalire  1867 

aar  AuHstellnng  nacli  Paris  gesandton   (iegeiistJindc.     (Bro(;hnre.) 

Von  verachiedenen  verfaasern.    x-vi,  370  p]).,  17  i,  11  pi.  +°.    Berlin, 

Wiegardt  &  Kcmi>el,  1868. 
Die  erzbugnisse  des  Pflanzen-  nnd  Thierreioha  und  das  Eilstzeug  des 

Landwirtbs  mit  Ausnahme  der  Maschinen  nnd  Gerathe  auf  der  Welt- 

Ausstelhing  zu  Paria  1867.     Bericht,  erstattet  dem  koniglieh-prens- 

sischen  Ministeriuin  fiir  die  landwirthsehaftlichen  Angelegenbeiten. 
Aci^eib  de  Fried.  Krupp,  ^  Esaen,  (Prnsse  rlifinane.)    Paris,  Witt*rs- 

heim,  1S67. 

BOUMANIA. 

BouMANiB. — Notice  sar  la  Eoumanie,  principaleiiieut  au  point  de  vue  de 
son  economie  rurale,  indnatrielle  et  conimerciaJe,  avec  nne  carte  de  la 
principante  de  Eoumanie.    Paris,  Erauck,  67  Bae  Kiclielieu,  1867. 

KtiETEA. — L'egliao  dn  monast^re  Episcopal  de  Knrtea  d'Argis  en  Va 
lacliie,  with  fonr  plates  and  tweuty-flve  wood  engravings.     Vienne, 
Oh.  G^rold  fila,  1867.     (There  is  a  German  edition.) 
.■5  B 
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lilTSSlA. 

Catalogue  special  <le  la  section  rasse  it.  I'Expositioii  Univwisclle  de 
Parisenl867,  Pnbli<;par  la  CommissioQlmp^iialedeETissie.  S®.  xii, 
289  pp.    Paris,  Imprimerie  gen^rale  de  Ch.  Lahnre,  9  Bue  de  Flearus. 

ApBBgu  STATiSTiQiTB  des  forces  productives  de  la  Russie,  par  De 
Buschen,  membre  dii  comite  tentral  de  statistique  de  Saint-Peters- 
bourg.  Annexe  an  catalogue  special  de  la  section  russe  de  I'Expo- 
sition  Universelle  de  Paris  en  1867.  8^.  368  pp.  Paris,  Imprimerie 
g^n^rale  de  Ch.  Lahure,  9  Rue  de  Plenrus,  1867. 

MmiSTiiRE  KB  LA  GUBBEE.  Ser\'ice  (le  r^qnipement  et  du  campemeut 
des  troupes  et  des  liflpitaus  militaires.  Catalogue  de  la  collectiou 
presentee  k  PBxposition  TJoiverselle  de  Paris,  en  1867,  Moscou,  W. 
G-antier. 

Mi^sioiEE  EXPLiCATiF  de  la  collection  des  snbstatieea  prepar^es  dans  le 
laboratoire  de  I'institut  agricole  de  Saint-Petersbourg  pour  I'Expoai- 
tion  de  Paris,  1867.    Paris,  Librairie  agricole,  26  Rne  Jacob. 

SIAM. 

SoTiCE  sur  le  royaume  de  Siam,  inibliee  par  A.  A.  Gri51iati,  I'Jira  Siam 
Dliuranwraks,  consul  de  S.  M.  le  supreme  roi  de  Siam  et  son  commis- 
saire  g^n^ral  pres  I'Exposition  Universelle.  Pariii,  Simon  Ratjon,  1 
Rue  d'Erfurth,  1867.  Deux  Editions.  Tlie  second  edition  is  ornamented 
■with  a  portrait  of  H.  M.  the  king  of  Stara,  drawn  by  Rioii,  and  witli 
nine  itlioto-lithograplis  representing  the  exhibition  by  Siam. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Exposition  d'borticulture  de  la  Siierte.  Paris,  P.  Dupout,  1867.  (Sniall 
pamphlet.} 

La  SuiiDE :  Son  d^veloppement  moral,  industriel,  et  commercial,  d'api-es 
des  documents  ofliciels,  par  C.  E.  Ljnngberg.  Avec  une  carte  et 
trente-et-un  tableanx.  Tradnit  par  L.  de  Lilliehook.  8°.  vii,  177 
pp.  ■  Paris,  Imprimerie  de  Dubuisson  &  Cie.,  5  Ru^  Coq-H^ron,  1867. 
(With  map.) 

Aper^u  de  la  v6g6tation  et  des  plantes  cultivees  de  la  Su^de,  par  N.  J. 
Anderson,     Stockholm,  Norstedt  et  fils,  1867. 

Fees  et  aciers. — Qnelques  renseignements  sur  la  fabrication  des  fers 
et  a«iers  de  la  Su6de,  ainsi  que  sur  les  antres  objets  des  Classes  40  et 
47,  h  I'occasion  de  I'Exposition  Universelle  de  Paris  en  1867,  par  L. 
Rinman,  ingenieur  et  mtitallurgiste  de  la  Soede.    Paris,  1866. 

Histoire  du  tea  VAIL. — Notice  sommaire  sur  I'histoire  du  travail  dans 
le  royaume  de  Norv^ge.    Paris,  P.  Dupont,  1867. 

NoEV^GE. — Notice  statistique  sur  le  royaume  de  Norvege,  Paris,  Du- 
pont, 1867. 
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JjES  pfioHES  de  la  >forv6ge,  par  Hermau  Baars,  [special  commissioner 
ftom  Norway,  for  the  fisheries  and  navigation,  at  the  Universal  Expo- 
sition of  1867,  at  Paris.]     Paris,  J.  Eouaventure,  55  Quai  des  Crrands- 

Ans'istiiis,  1SG7. 

Sl'AIN. 

Oatalogo  g-eneeal  de  la  secciou  espailola,  pulilicado  por  la  comision 

regia  de  Bspana.    Paris,  Lahore,  1867, 
OArixOGUE  GENERAL  de  la  section  espagnole,  publie  par  la  commission 

royale  d'Espagne.    Paris,  Lahure,  1867. 
L'EaPAONE  a  I'Esposition  Universelle  de  18C7,  par  Jjeon  Droux.    Paris, 

Dentil,  18G8. 
Trataux  PUBLTOe. — Notice  sur  I'etat  des  travaux  puljlics  en  Espagne 

et  snr  la  legislation  speciale  qui  les  r^git.    Madrid,  Rivadeneyra,  3 

Rue  du  Due  d'Ossuua,  1867.     8°.    pp.  135. 
Notice  sur  lea  documents  appartenant  a  la  collection  paleographique  de 

Jean  do  Troy  Ortolano,  presentes  k  rExiwsition  Univeraelle  de  1867, 

a  Paris,     Paris,  Lalnire,  1S67. 

HWITZEPLAND. 

Eappoets  sur  la  participation  de  la  Suisse  a  I'Exposition  Uiiiverselle  de 
1867,  aYec  catalogue.    Berne,  0.  J.  Wysa,  1868. 

Les  mSTiTUTiONS  ouvEliiBES  de  la  Suisse,  par  Uustave  Moynier. 
Memoire  redig^  ii  la  demande  de  la  commission  centrale  de  la  Con- 
ted^ratioTi  Suisse  pour  I'Exposition  Uuiverselle  de  Paris.  (Jeneve, 
Oherbuliez.     Paris,  Chei'bnliez,  33  Eue  de  Seine,  1867. 

TUNIS. 

Traduction  litt£eale  du  travail,  publie  an  Arabe  pour  M.  le  barou 
Jules  de  Lesseps,  commissaire  general  de  Tunis,  du  Maroc,  de  la 
Chine  et  du  Japon,  par  Soliman  Al-Hara!(ri.  Paris,  Victor  Ooupy,  5 
Rue  Garanci^re,  1866.  The  Arab  text:  Paris,  Jousset,  Clet  et  c'*,  8 
Hue  de  Furstenberg. 

Tunis — Notices  abregees  sur  la  regence  de  Tunis,  par  OL.  Oubisol,  1866. 
I'araplilet  lithograplted  by  Valeur,  35  Rue  d'Argenteuil,  Paris. 

TLFRKEY. 

La  Tcirquie  a  I'Exposition  Uuiverselle  de  1867,  ouvrage  publie  par  lea 
soins  et  sous  la  direction  de  s.  esc.  Salaheddin-Bey,  commissaire  im- 
perial ottoman  pour  I'Exposition  Uuiverselle.    Paris,  Hachette,  1867. 

Rapports  de  la  commission  seientiftque  imp^riale  ottomane,  r^uni  k 
Paris  sous  la  pr^sidence  de  s.  exc.  Djemil  Pacha.  {These  reports 
were  expecte<l  to  be  published  in  twelve  volumes.)    Paris,  Lahuie. 
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WL'i;TE>llil']ii<4. 

Oatauxujk  i>ESCi;irTii''  du  royamnt'  ile  "Wurtciiibcrg.  Stuttgart, 
■  Metzler.  ISIiT. 

WuETEMBER((. — 1  )eseriptivo  (^atiilogue  of  the.  prtKliurts  of  tbe  kingdom 
of  Wiirtemberg'.  Publialied  by  suithority  of  tke  lioyal  Wiirt^^inberg 
Oommissiou.     V2°.    138  pp.     Stuttgitrt,  rl.  B.  Metzler,  printer,  1867. 

Cat ALOCHJK  poui'  I'expoaition  spt^ciale  ties  poids,  mesures,  et  monuaies 
du  royaume  de  Wnitemberg.     Stuttgart,  Griininger,  1867. 

AGRiCTTLTtFEE. — Kxpositioit  Aes  pi-oduits  de  ragricultiire  wmttsniber- 
geoise,  orgauist'c  par  le  conseil  central  de  I'agricultiire  du  royaume  de 
Wurtemberg  a  Stuttgart.     1867. 

KArroRT  sur  I'l'eouoinie  politique  et  sociale  da  royaume  de  Wurteiiiberg, 
publie  sons  la  direction  du  conseil  royivl  pour  I'iudustrie  et  le  com- 
merce, par  Ma'hrleii,    Stuttgart,  Griininger,  1868. 

Das  besowdeek  Peeisgeeicht  uiid  die  neugescLaJfeuen  Pi-eise  liir 
die  Pflege  der  Eintracht  in  Fabiiken  und  Ortschaften,  und  die  Sicher- 
ung  des  Wolilstandes,  der  Sittliclikeit  tind  liitelligeii/.  in  den  Arbeiter- 
Kreisen.  Officieller  Bericht  von  Alfred  Le  Koux,  iu's  Deutsebe  iibei'- 
tragen  aiif  Veranlassung  und  unter  Kevision  des  Hiiddeutschen  Mit- 
gliedes  und  Eefereuten  im  Preisgericht  Dr.  P.  V.  Steinbeis.  Stutt- 
gart. GriiiiinKer,  186S. 
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THE     UNITED      STATES     COMMISSIONERS 

IK  THK  ORDKU  OF  SUCCESSION  IN  TliK  \01-IJMK;I:'. 


Ikteoduotion,  witk  Selections  imomi  the  Cowrkspondence  of 
Commissioner  General  N,  M,  Beckwith  aud  others;. 

Geneeai,  Survey  of  the  Exposition,  with  a  Kepoet  on  the 
onaracteb  and  condition  of  the  united  states  section. 

EEPORT   ON  THE   "FtKK   AhTS,      liY  FRANK   LESLIE. 

The  Fine  Arts  Applied  to  the  Useful  Arts. 

Extract  from  the  Keporx  of  the  International  Committee 
ON  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins. 

Bibliography  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 


VOLUME  II. 

The  Production  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  its  Economic  and  Social 
Relations.    By  Abham  S.  Hewitt. 

Keport  upon  the  Precious  Metals,  being  Statistical  Xoticeb, 
ETC.    By  WILLIA3I  P.  Blake. 

The  Peogbess  and  Condition  of  Several  Uepabtmbnts  of  In- 
dustrial Chejiistet.    By  ,T.  La-wrence  Smith. 
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VOLUMB  III. 


MACHIXBRY     AMD      l*EOCESSES     OF    THE     IhDUSTEIAL      AHTS,     AND 

Appaeatus  of  the  Ejcact  Sciekcks.     By  Fbedeeiok  A.  P. 
Babnaed,  LL.  I). 


VOLUME  IV. 


Examination  of  tub  Telbgeaphic  Apparati:«  axb  the  1'ro- 
CBSSES  IX  Telereaphy.    By  Sami'el  F.  B,  Morse,  LL.  D. 


Steam  Uxgixberixg-  as  Illi/stkateb  uy  tiii':  Pakiw  TTniveesal 
Exposition.    1!v  Williaji  B.  Aucnixci.oss. 


Enoinebeing  and  PuniJC  Works.     Itv  William  1'.  "ISlake. 


B^TON-OOIONET  ;     ITS    PAHRICATIOK    AND    I'SES,   ETr.        I!y    LEOXARD 

F.  Beckwitii. 


Asphalt   axd    Hitumen  as  Ai'plibu  ix  CoxsTRirfTiox,  etc.      Hy 
Arthur  Bb(!kwitii. 


Buildings,  JjUildixg  Materials,  and    ^rB'j'iioDS  of   Bluldikg, 
By  James  H.  Bowtin. 


Mining  and  thb  Mechanical  I'eeparation  of  Oees.    By  Heney 
"F.  Q.  D'Aligny,  and  Messes.  Huet,  Geylbe,  and  Lepainteub. 


VOLUME  V. 

Quantities   op  Oeebals    L'eoduced    in    Different    Couxtbies 
Compaebd.    By  Samuel  ]'..  Euggles. 


The  Quality  and  CHARA(rj'BKisTi<.'S  of  the  Cereal  PRODUfiTS 
Exhibited.     By  George  S.  Hazard. 


ICepobt  on  the  Prepakatiok  of  Food.    By  W.  E.  Johnston,  M.  D. 
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reports  of  tjnited  states  commissionees.  39 

The  Mahufactubk  of  Beet-root  Sugar  asb  Ajlcohol — The 
Manufactxikb  oi''  Pressed  ob  Agglomerated  Coal— Photo- 
graphs AMD  Photographic  Apparatus — Outline  of  the  His- 
tory OP  THE  Atlantic  Cables,    By  Hekry  P.  Q.  D'Aliony. 

Culture  and  Products  op  the  Vide,  with  an  Appendix  upon 

THE   PEODUCTION  OF  WlNB   IN   CALIFORNIA.       BY   COMMISSIONERS 

Wilder,  Thompson,  Flagg,  and  Barry. 

School-houses,  and  the  Means  op  PROJiOTiN<i  Popular  Educa- 
tion.   By  Jacob  E.  Fkeese, 

Munitions  of  War  Exhibited  at  the  Pari«  Univerbai.  Expo- 
sition.   By  Charles  B.  Norton  and  W.  J.  Valentine. 

Instruments  and  Apparatus  op  Medicine,  Surgery,  Hygiene, 
ETC.    By  Thomas  W.  Evans,  M.  D. 

liEPORT  UPON  Musical  Insteujients.     liY  Paean  Stevens. 


VOLUME  VL 

Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool.    By  E,  R.  Mudge  and  John 
L.  Hayes. 

Keport  upon  Cotton.    By  E.  II.  Mudge  and  B.  F.  Noursb. 

Silk  and  Silk  Manufactures.    By  Elliot  C.  Co^vdin. 

Clothing  and  Wovi:n  Fabrics.    By  Paban  Stevens. 

Report  on  EDr<;Aii0N.    By  J.  W.  Hoyt. 

Iist  op    the  Peports  in  the  Order  of   Succession  in  the 
Volumes. 
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OENERAL   ALPHABETICAL  IIVDEX 


REPORTS  or  THE  UMTEI)  STATES  COMMISSIONERS 


UNIVERSAL  EXroSrxrOX  A')'  parts,  1SG7. 


SDltingllnfiillliMnf  tlin 


VndiNLV  <.f  1  iii>     M    l^„.ntiw  ^-.d'. 

AcmlfmiiMi.  Pimic.     ih  JUG 

Aecout<im(iit«,  liulitim  ,  \,ifiiHitioiiin/  }lai  IIT. 

AcPiiimiliitioiioff()rii'b\  inpiKiHof  isntirmiilLi  lici\  \  ]iic->-.iii'    lu  Iiuhiititiil  lil'-     Vil  l'J2 

111  fl*  \*]ifih— tliBM»]i<.\..s    ih  r.. 

Aci  t.ltf  of  tliimuin,  ii,  iHiIiiifna]  I  limii'-hii  ''tl 

Acttie  \iiugni ,  \,  Bfft  loot  f-ii'jti}  J" 

Aooiistii »    111,  TndimtriaJ  Arts  i'l't 

Aeonstn  Ham  b,  in,  ludiulrinl    lili  iil'l 

Achardsili'ptiicbi  ike,  iii  [HdiintrinUila  -ZTl 

pnzeawnrdeill)TtlieAi.adfun  of  Sdciicflsof  Iraiui  ,  16  2"G 

AiUison  I  miinutt  0     [  JiiltoHiictioii  '">    '7-40 

Aeiialmotiiri  mliniita^ps  iif,  lu,  ladiatrtat  Aiis  I1'l 

iiiiuiliii  of  (xliibitors  of ,  !i  ]3l) 

Afnon,  niM  IxlIiIb,  nml  pniiliictiiui  of,  11,  I'reuous  Mitala  li(7 

(.•ftimitMl  mini  ilpiiMliictioii  of  sold  111,  1)\  Biiknnn      'b  1(1/ 

itUeof  silkiii(liiBtr\  111    Ai,  Silt  1- 

iiiuinlpioilititiini  ot  MOdl  m,  m   II10I  l* 

Ajrissi/,Piol<sioi,iiin-.oiithi  iffeitint  thecroHseaofnuBsof  iiipii,  ^i   IIuu'  'll 

oiniiirm  of,  ill  K^rd  to  tli.    \%[ut('iiPS?  of  imiiiala     iJ.  '17 

'V^.linini  itiil  ,i>il    ill,  Indii^trialJils  ,IM) 

report  on ,  im  olnnii  v 

mftLliincs  for  iiiakiiijj;,  111,  JiidiisU lal  Ai le olO.Jll 

iisi'  of,  oil  r.iilvriiys  and  by  steaiuers ;  ib _ 311 

Agrirultiiwiii  I'nincp;  i,  General  Sitrreji _ Hi:!,  17S 

I'liipliiyiiiptit  of  potash  sftltH  in;  ii,  Indimtridl  CheuiiHlrn _..  ^4 

sill  mis  of;  \%EdHBaiiou l:ri-lr>;i,  219 

Agriuiltiit ll  macliineB  at  BLllaneoiirt ;  i,/nti'i)(Juc*ion.- 107 

ethibitioii  of  apparatiiH;  i.  General  Surveg 223 

Air  rusistiiiPe  of  tii1>es  to  floiv  of;  iii,  Industrial  Arts 137 

triiiai  iisMiii  of  forco  by  poiiiprpf;sed  ;  ili K^G-150 
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Air-iiiiiiip,  Giessler'H,  without  \  i1m)b,  jii  Indueliial  Arte 
Kravogl'B  mercunil,  ii 
lEichard's,  ™itlloii1i  values,  i6 
Richard's  eight-liarreled    (6 
Deleoil's  free-piston ,  i6 
Alx-lii-Chiipello,  proiluctioii  of ,  \i,  ilool 
Xii\:ixa'jA  printing  press ;  m,  Iiidastital  At  Is 
Albertnx  Mn^^ns,  calciiluting  niiiclinio,  iii  Indusindl  At  ia 
Alcan,  Prafessor,  ailk-threail  teetin^  nppnratufi  of,  vi  fiilk 

other  mackmeii  iif,  i6 
Alooliiil ;  i,  General  Sareev 

produotion  of,  from  the  beet ,  ^ ,  Beet  root  Sugar 
Alcohonmter  and  Tolumetet  of  Siemens  and  Halske ,  ni,  Indaeh  vil  AtU 
AlgeriitjHilver-niiningcompiniesof,  represented  at  the  Lxliibltion ,  ii,  Free  Met 
AHeiiiiuid's brick  machine    lU,  IndusUtal  Aita 
Allen,  J.  F.,  engine  ;  iv,  Stfum  Lngiaeei  mg 

Alloys  nnd  valnea,  rules  for  the  calculation  of ,  u,  i^  ectoa»  Mefale 
Abiiadeu  quicksilver  mine,  Spain,  ores  of,  and  the  annual  ^  lelil     th 
Alum;  ii.  Industrial  Ckemvitig 

Alumina  and  its  compounds ,  ii,  Indutti  lal  CImmtatrii 
Ambulance  and  sanitary  materiel ,  v,  Sut  gieal  Report 

\,  Mamttoas  of  War 
American  Bible  Society,  cihibition  made  by,  i   Oeneial  Surveg 
American  goods,  qualities  of,  \i,  Wool 
mannfaotnrers,  duties  ol ,  tb 
Ariieii<^nn  merino  shuep,  table  of  measurements  ot,  vi.  Wool 
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Champsaiii's  antwlynamic  water  elevator;  iii,  Industrial  Arts 171-174 

Cliainpeniiois's  rotary  root-cutti'r ;  v,  Beet-root  Sugar 42 

ChapniTitl  Hill  wine ;  ii,  Preoioax  Metals 7 

Clinpiii,  Mr.,  paper  <if,  in  regard  to  Pacific  Mills ;  vi,  Wool - 25 

ChaiTjoul,  pre|iaratjciii  of,  in  Fninei';  i,  tfeiieral  S'trrri/ - 155 

Cliarles  II,  his  coronation  rol>e  of  Virginia  Bilk ;  vi,  Silk 7 

ChaMSfpot  cartridge ;  v,  Miiiiitiom  of  Wiii' - 51 

rifle ;  ill 4:i 

Cheese  and  miik ;  i,  General  Sutreg -.- - 910 

Cheniical  works;  i,  GeHeral  Surreg - 164 

ji,  IndHafrial  Clianislrj/ 131 

Chemical  di>|.iirtraeut  of  Eoyal  Polyteeliiiic  liistituti-  of  Vienna;  vi,  Mamlion.  134 

Society  in  London,  publications  by;  vi,  Wool 3il 

Chenaillci''M  nniveraal  evaporator ;  iii,  ludiiftrial  Arts 277 

Chenery,Mv.Wintliroi>W.,  flock  of  Angora  goatM  of,  (noU'O  vi.  Wool 101,109 

Chenille,  jiiantitiictni-e  of,  in  France  ami  Englanil ;  iii,  Iiidmb-ial  Aria 258 

Chenille-making  machine;  iii,  Induetrlal  Arts 258 

Chcnot,  ferruginous  cement  of;  iv,  Cieil  Eagiaeeriiig 12 

Chesbrough,  E.  B.,  iilan  of  supplying  the  city  of  Chicago  with  wiitor;  iv,  Cii-il 

Engineering 10-31 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  his  rolie  of  South  Carolina  silk ;  vi.  Silk 7 

Cliester's  Holtz-eleetrostatie  induction  niachiae;  iii,  InAuelrial  Aria ^3 

Chevalier,  cstiuiati's  of  production  of.  gold  and  silver  by;  ii.  Precious  Mei/ik . .  207 

Cheviot  sheep,  character  of;  vi,  Wool - 15 

character  of  wool  of;  ib 14 

Chevrenl,  M,,  l.-ctures  of,  to  the  artisiuis  of  Lynns ;  \i,  Wool ...  - ;it* 

Chicago  houses;  i,  Iiiti-odlictlon -.  75 

iv,  Buildings 92 

hike  tunnel  and  water-works ;  iv,  Cieil  Eugiiiecriag 16-31 

Chili,  colli'Ctiou  of  silver  ores  ft'oni,  at  thc>  Espiwition ;  ii,  Pivcioug  Melals 166 

mines  and  mining  industry  of;  ill - l(jfi 

annual  silver  production  of;  ill - - 166 

principal  silver  mines  of;  ib 167 

anmial  silver  prcklnctioii  of,  asesliiiiaied  liy  Kuniboldt. ;  ib Itifi 

total  value  of  silver  production  of,  for  1666;  ih 1C8 

luetals  exported  from,  and  eoiuejl  at  mint,  fi'oni  1841  to  1849,  (table ;)  ii.  169, 170 

jearly  amount  of  gold  prcMluced  by,  iu  1000;  ii 70 

important  mines  of;  ib 71 

China,  silk  originated  in ;  vi,  Silk 5 

early  exportation  of  eggs  from ;  ib 6 

cnrionB  custom  of  the  Empress  of;  ift 5 

stat«  of  silk  industry  in :  ih 5 
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Chiua,  golil-produeing  loealitiea  of;  ii,  Predom  Metals 103 

increase  of  exports  of  liullion  to,  from  California  since  1854;  ib 103 

principal  silver-producing  localities  of ;  ib 187,188 

Cbloriiie  of  copper,  luanufectare  of  chlorine  from;  ii,  luiHatrlal  Chemistry 58 

lime,  its  mamifkotnre  and  nsea;  ii,  Industrial  ChemiBtrg 58-60 

imtasainm,  at  Stassfurt ;  ii,  Industrial  Chemistrn 37 

CWoriiio;  ii,  Indxatrial  Cfierairirj .' 55-63 

fluorine,  &c. ;  ii,  Indutlrial  Ckemiatrg 53 

Cliocolute;  i.  General  5i«i'<9,  216;  v,Food _ 16 

Chollet-Cliauipion's  liydranlic  press;  iii,  Industrial  Arts 196 

jiiechanical  press;  iii,  Indaitrial  AtIk - 214 

Chi'^tieu's  portitble  crane;  iv.  Steam  Engineering - 36 

ChristianJa,  University  of ;  vi,  Edacaiion 'M- 

ehromo-litliographj ;  i.  General  Surrey 36 

Clirouograjili ;  iii,  Industrial  Arts 515 

Ghronoscopes,  electro;  iii.  Industrial  Art) - 563 

Chronoscope  and  chronograpb,  distinction  lietween;  iv,  Telegraphie  Apparatus.  S 

Churches  of  b^ton;  iv,  BiUm-Coignet 13- 

Churohill  Count  J,  (Nevada.)  silver-mining  iliatriotH  in ;  ii,  Preeio«B  Metals 13tf 

Cider  and  beer ;  i,  General  Saney 221 

Cistema  of  Mton;  iv,  Silon-Coignet 15 

Civil  I mKineiiring,  public  works,  and  ai'cliiteutore;  i,  Geiimxil  Survey 200,  SOS 

inodelfi  and  drawings ;  iv,  Civil  Engineering 5 

progress  made  in,  since  1855  f  ift 6 

public  works  of  Spain ;  ib - 7 

Claiig-aiialjzer,  Ktenig's;  iii.  Industrial  Art) 513 

Clarke's  acljnstable  frame  foreonorete  building;  iv.  BuildiHgs 3t> 

Classificiitjoii ;  i,  Inlroducliim 165 

i,  Gena-al  Survey _ _  15,239' 

Class  juries;  i,  General  Survey 5 

Clayton,  Shnttieworth  &  Cii.'s  engine;  iv.  Steam  JiaijinesriBg 34 

Clear  Creek  gold  mines,  chaiactei'  of  the  ores  of;  ii,  Freeious  Metals 4 

Clement's  water-meter;  iii,  Indaitrial  Arts 324 

Clerical  robes;  vi.  Clothing 5I> 

Cleveland,  England,  iron  ore  of ;  i\,  Imn  atid  Slecl 21,  K,  2.^1, 45 

Clipfor  rail  joints,  exhibited  by  G.  E.  Bering;  iv.  Steam  EagineeHttg 21 

Cloakings,  Anstrian;  vi.  Wool 24 

Clocks  and  watrfi-work;  i.  General  Sarves 82,267 

Cloth-drying  by  muchinory,  Tulpin's  machines;  iii.  Industrial  Arts 271 

Clotliing,  including  fabricn  and  other  olijcetu ;  i,  GeMcral  Svnvy 93-146, 368 

iliport  upon,  including  fabiics,  &e.,  liy  Paran  Stevens;  in  volume  \\. 

vjuriety  of;  vi.  Clothing 7 

number  of  exhibitors  of;  ib 7 

iiiiinufaoture  of  the  United  Statfs;  ib .56-58 

Clodiin^  woiils,  ability  to  grow  fine,  in  the  Unite<l  State*!;  vi,  Wool D 

Austi'alian ;  t* 8 

Silcsian  and  Saxon  ;  ib 8 

preduction  of,  in  the  United  States  in  1866 ;  i* 9 

Clunes,  Australia,  gold  mines  of;  ii,  Prcelona  Melala S3 

Coal,  production  of,  in  Prussia;  ii,  Irgn  and  Steel 43 

measures  of  the  Uaitod  States;  ib _ 46 

agglomerated,  for  fhel;  iii,  Indaslriel  Arts 309 

report  upon  pressed  coal,  by  H.  F.  Q.  D'Aligny,  in  volume  v. 

macbines  ior  washing  and  drying ;  v.  Pressed  Ceal 8, » 
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C«al  mining  in  France ;  i,  Geimral  Sarciy  .-- IBS 

cuttiug-machinea ;  iv,  MUiiKij - 49-52 

waahing-macliines ;  iv,  Miainff 8tf 

waste  at  elie  anthracite  mi  nea  o£  Pennsylvauia;  v,  Preaeed  Cval 17 

gas,  Bnlphur  from ;  ii,  ladaHrial  CiemUtr^ - - 7 

tar;  ii,  Industrial  Chemistrff 92-100,141-146 

tar-eolors;  ii,  Iiiduslrial  CJiemisb'g - 108,141-146 

Cocbin-Cliina,  goldmineH  of;  ii,  IVeefons  Metala -- 105 

€!t)clilan'8  water-meter;  iii,  Itidugirwl  Arte 925 

Cocoons,  liow  t<i  select  good;  vi,  Silk -- 21 

treatment  of,  in  reeling  and  tJirowing ;  ib  —  .  - - 19, 27 

doubles ;  t6 21 

©•deH,  telegrapLic;  iv,  TeUgraphic  Apparataa .- 43-50 

original  Morse  code;  ib - 44-45 

modified  Morse  eoile;  ib ■14-45 

improvmueiit  of  jmnctiiation  and  offlciaJ  signs ;  ib _  48—19 

Ceffe*;  v.  Food IG 

Ceignet,  M.,  Wton  ugglomer^;  iii,  Industrial  Artg 29ri 

iv,  liuildinga ;tS 

iv,  Cieil  EngiHeering 12 

roi'ort  npon,  by  Mr.  Leonard  F.  Beckwitli,  in 
FOluwe  iv. 

Coignet,  expeiimeuts  ol^  with  liloiihs  of  concrete;  iv,  Beton-Coignet 18-20 

€!oignard&  Co.,  Messrs.,  eeutrifiigal  pump  of;  iii.  Industrial  Art$ 185 

Ceinage,  French  statistics  in  regard  to;  li,  Precious  MetdU 221 

in  France accoriliug  to  decimal  system,  (table;)  ii 223 

total,  at  United  States  Mint  from  1792  to  1868,  (table ;)  ib 342 

proposed  and  existing  systems  of,  compared,  (table;)  ib 305 

comparison  of  Germau,  and  other  standards ;  t6 306 

table  of,  at  the  Mint  and  branches  at  oliise  of  the  fiscal  year,  1868 ;  ib.  227 

-iverages  of,  for  each  decade  from  1793  to  1868,. inclnsjve;  ib 228 

estimated  cost  of  recoinage  for  the  United  States;  i6 ..  226 

tables  of  value  of  foreign  coins;  i,  Weights,  Meaeares,  and  Coins 15-47 

e«ke,  naed  abroad  fur  smelting  iron,  analysis  of ;  \i.  Iron  and  Sted 22,23 

made  in  tlie  gas-works  of  Paris;  ii,  laduetrial  Chemiatrs 45 

Colbert,  regrulations  fi>r  dyeing  wools;  vi.  Wool 38 

Cold,  artificial  prodnction  of;  iii,  Industrial  Ai-ts 361, 384 

useful  applications  of;  ib — -  362 

Colladon,  Mr.,  floating  water-wheel  of;  tii,  ludash-ial  Arts 109 

Colli  ge  Impiirijl  of  Fi-auce ;  vi,  Edumiioa 94 ,  106 

Coloindo,  display  of  ores  of,  at  Exposition;  ii,  Preiiom  MctaU 44 

discovery  of  gold  in,  and  principal  gold  localitiea;  iii 44, 45 

(haraoter  of  the  ores  of;  %b — 45 

publication  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Whitney  on  silver  ores  of;  ifi 1.10, 151 

asaajs  ot  silver  ores  of;  ift 153 

diflierent  metlioda  employed  iu,  for  extracting  gold  ;  ih _._ _  45 

iimnber  of  stamp  mills  and  stamps  in;  i6 .- 46 

estimated  prodnction  of  gold  in,  since  discovery ;  ib 46 

latimated  prodnction  for  1867;  i6 - 46 

collection  of  gold  ores  from ;  i6 3 

C»dor  printing  presses ;  iii.  Industrial  Arts - 436 

Colors,  pigments,  from  coal  tar;  ii,  Induatrial  Ckemislrg 102, 141-146 

Colnmbia  College  of  New  York;  vj.  Education 379 

mining  school  of ;  \i,  Education 165-174 
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Columella,  no  oiention  of  Aagora  goat  liy;  vi,  Wool -  -  87 

Coml)ing  wools,  growtli  of,  in  tlie  United  States;,  vi,  Wovi 1^ 

price  of  Engl  isli  fleeces  in  1855  aaH  1884;  ib 13 

profit  of  growing,  in  United.  States;  ib 14 

French  and  Australian ;  ill 10 

present  consumption  of,  in  United  States ;  ib !■' 

English;  i6 13 

necessity  of  gifln-tii  of,  in  United  Stat<ia ;  ib 113 

extraordinary  care  taken  in  growth  of,  in  England;  ib 113 

nmonnt  of,  produced  in  Canaila - ---  113 

Comhing-wool  sheep,  proftt  in  keeping.    Talde  liy  Sir.  Wiimio;  \i,  Wool 120 

Commerce,  schools  of;  vi.  Education IST-lffT 

Commercial  scliool  at  Antwerp ;  vi,  EdiicaHon 22 

Commercial  Academy  of  Vienna;  vi.  Education 193 

Commission  of  the  United  States;  i,  InfroSii^on 123-131,18.'! 

i-ecord  of  seHBions  and  attendance;  ib 129,131 


ind  regulations;  ib 126.127 

Coiiiniissiinii'v  Gi'iieiiil  1J.<  kwilli,  appointment  of;  i,  lutrodiiethii 4, 10 

rstimates  of  cost  of  the  E![pi)Rition ;  ib 144 

dutiesof;  )!. 128 

lettere  iipoii   the   pi-ogi'ess  of  the  Exposi- 
tion; ib 1-158 

report  of  expenditnres;  ih irifi 

Commiininl  schools  ;  vi,  Education 21 

Commutatow  for  magneto- electric  uinehines  ;  iii,  Iiiduxlria}  Arts 420 

Comparative  rates  of  interest  in  France,  England,  and  United  States,  table  of: 

vi,  Wool - :Mt 

Competition  hetween  conuti'icH  in  the  growth  of  merino  wool ;  vi.  Wool 119 

Comparators;  iii,  Induetrial  Art' -.- C15 

CompoBSos,  nautical;  iii,  IndmirUd  Arti - - ((03,004 

Composing  machines ;  Iii,  IndusfHal  AtU 451 

Compositor,  Flamm'a  tji>ographio ;  iii,  tiidiislrial  Arts 449 

Compositors,  wages  of,  in  Franc* ;  i,  General  Snrren -- 37 

Compressed  air,  employed  for  the  transmission  of  force;  iii,  iHfhifliUil  Arlx. ..  135 

resistance  oftnhes  to  flow  of;  ib l:iS,  137, 138, 148 

power  oi^  varies  as  the  ])rodnft  of  its  prewsure  and  its  vol- 
ume -jib 133 

engines  and  niaehiuery  for  compreEwion ;  i7i 144, 145 

effects  of  the  Iieat  developed  in  the  compression  of;  ib 14(> 

y  of  trausmittixig  power  by ;  ib 148 

n  of  force  hy,  and  Viy  eahle,  eompai'eil:  ib 149 

Cooistn.k  lode,  discovery  of;  ii,  I'fevioH^  Metalt 2 

monthly  shipment  of  bullion  froui,forlS65  and  1868.  (tal.le;)ih-  125 
lL.ullion  product,  of  leading  rtaiius  ou,   for  186G    and  1867, 

(table;)  ib 126,127 

total  bulliou  product  of;  ih 128 

relative  value  of  gold  and  silvej-  ores  from,  (tahle ;)  ib 129 

mining  claims  ou,  (table  ;)  ib 113 

pnmpiug  hoisting  engines  on,  (table;)  ib 114 

annual  cousnmptiou  of  lumber,  auil  cost  of  mining;  id 115 

average  yield  of  ores  from  principal  mines  of;  ib 121 

dividendsof  companies  of,  for  1866  and  1867,  (table;)  lb 193,124 

Concentrated  meats;  v,  Food " 13 
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Concreting  and  packing  aronnd  tlic  tuliltiiig  of  shafts;  iv,  Mining 21 

Concrete  buililing  witli  movahlo  scaffoliliug ;  iv,  liuilding 39-44 

Stone  Company,  proeess  of  making  stone  by;  ui,  Iiiitimtrial  Arts 305 

Condiments  and  stimnliuits,  confeotiouery,  ite. ;  i,  General  Surcc!; 215, 21S,  253, 30G 

Conductors ;  iv,  Telegraphic  Appaiatua  59 
Coney  miuee,  licbncBB  of  the  snlpUurets  o^  norkeil  by  Plattnersproceaa,  n 

PreciotiH  MelaU C 

Congress,  notion  of,  in  relntJmi  to  tlie  txpoiition,  i,  Iiiti  odiiclioii  Hi 

Conical  ore  separators;  iv,  Mining  97 

Conservatory  of  Arts  nud  Trades,  vi,  Edneatioa  l'(> 
Conte  process  of  eugraviug ;  i,  Itne  Aits 

Continuous  freezing  apparatus,  in,  Indnsfrial  AtU  "'" 

Co-operative  establisliiuculB  abroad ,  ii  Iionaml  '>teel  — 1     IIJ 

asoeiatldus  in  Gisnniny  4ii 

possibility  of  introdncing  tlie  system  m  the  United  fetatts 41 

transcripts  of  Pmesian,  Freneli,  and  English  laws 11^ 

Co-operative  association  for  real  estate,  of  Paris;  iv,  ISaHdiiig 71 

Coopwing;  i,  (leueral  Stirreij 15(; 

Cool,  Ferguson  &  Co.'s  barrel-making  macliinery;  iii.  Industrial  Arte 247 

Copenhagen,  UniveTsity  of ;  \\,  Ednnation :(|j 

Copperplates;  Iv,  Sfeaai Engiaeeriiig 18 

tubes ;  i6 tp^ 

Coque,  Mr.  A.,  peculiarities  of  construction  ot  w  ater  eu^neof,  IndueUialAih  VV 

Cork,  nature  and  sources  of,  i,  Gaiagl  Sni  vey  I  A 

Corliss  engine ;  iv,  Steam  Eiiqineeiiiiq  ')4 

Cornell  University ;  vi,  l^Hcahoa  JhO 

Comisli  pumping  engine ,  yi,,  Miulag  (>U 
Corset-weaving  inaokinerj  ,  111,  JNcfiisijia/   iita                                                        JTA.  'S"! 

CoBcia,  esperinieuts  at,oiirBsistau(eof  tubes  to  flow  of  ui ,  ai,lHt\a»inal  Aiia  137 

laws  deduced  from  csperiuieuts  at ,  i6  l'!7 

Costei-,  M.,  of  Amsterdam,  dianioud-cuttiug  establishineut  of,  i,  General  Suruff  136 

Costflu.  MadumeMartlia  J,  uigbt  signils,  IV  TeTepaphic  i^matiDi  42 
Costumes,  and  spocimeus  ot  clothing  worn  by  tbo  people  of  various  nations ; 

i,  Introduellon,  ^c - Co 

i,  Geimral  Surveg 310 

various,  as  exbibited  at  tlie  Exposition;  vi,  Clothing 15 

historical;  ib lG-25 

of  various  countries ;  ib -  - - 15 

Cottage,  the  AmorieaiifiiriUBr'B;  iv, Building _..  55 

the  Louisiana ;  ii -  - 55 

fm"  worltiug  men ;  ib fifi 

portable;  ib ___ 25 

the  English, in  the  park;  ill _. 26 

the  Swiss,  in  thopark;  ib 26 

Cotton,  scarcity  of,  during  civil  war  in  United  States;  vi.  Cotton :i 

excise  tax  on;  ib ti 

importance  of  the  production  of,  to  the  Southern  States ;  ib 7 

list  of  samples  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  committee ;  ib _ . .  t- 

repeal  of  tax  on,  and  its  effects;  (6 10 

future  productioii  of ;  ib 13 

wealth  fi-om  the  productiou  of;  H/ 15-1 S 

large  plantations  must  give  plaee  to  cotton  farms ;  ib 19 

mineral manuies for;  ib 19 

history  of  the  culture  o^  in  the  United  States  and  other  c< 
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Cotton   ci-oi.fi  of  the  United  Stntes  from  1826  to  1867;  it - 36-35 

culture  ami  imports  ill  BrltiBli  India;  t6 S7,«0,10e 

loiinmrativti  valno  of  American  nml  otlier  kiuds;  ih 46 

ii,niiiif!irt.uviiigiiitli(^Uuited  StatvK;  ib 56,166 

d<'ff(  tivc  statistics  of  cotton  production ;  .7( 3C, 57, 91 

,:!i|iitMl  LMv.;st(il  in  cnltnvc  of;  (6 : - 76 

st:itiKtii;il  t;iUli'S  of  cotton  prodnctioii  iind  consumption ;  ib 74-89, 105 

principiil  esliiliitors  nud  tlio  awards;  ib - 93 

prodiictinn  and  consumption  of,  lieibro  and  aft«rthe  ivatin  tLuUiiiti^d 

States;  ib 96 

sonvct'S  of  Knpply  of  tlie  varions  kinds  employed  in  manufactures ;  ib,  113 

yarns,  tlircad,  iiml  tissnes;  i.  General  Siinxy 95,268 

and  woo!  macliinery  for  ■working  up  ;  ib 182 

fnhricB  of  France,  anil  various  countries;  vi,  CMhi«g 27 

Cotton-gii),  consequences  of  tlio  invention  of;  iii,  IiiitaslrUtl  Arts 5 

effect  of  Whitney's  invention  of;  vi,  Cotton 37 

Conlterville  amIHitc's  Cove,  vein  mines  of;  ii,  Freeiona  MdaU 6 

Conneillor  Hcclvcr,  estahjislniient  of  school;  vi,  Edacatioii 79 

CouiLcils,  central  and  provincial;  vi,  Education ^3 

liaving  conti-ol  of  schools;  ib 24 

CountP,r[Hiise,  hj-draalio,  of  Mr.  Edoux;  iii, Intliiatrlal  Arls -..  268 

Cowdin,  E.  C,  report  upon  silk  and  silk  manufactni-es ;  in  vohmte  vi. 

Cranes;  iv,  Simia  Esgineeriitg  35-38 

of  C.  Noustiidt ;  i6  35 

single-pivot  cranes  of  Messr*"  Haute  ^  iieinx  &  (o  ,  ih  35 

ClLii^tien's  portaUi. ,  ib  36 

British;  ib 36 

holier  for  Thompsons  cjane     ih  :!7 

aelf-propelliug ;  ib  37 

Crank  shafts  of  large  si^o,  ii  Iioii  andSleel  6 

of  cast  steel,  ib  8 

Cravats  niidShiits;  i,  (leaeialSmten  12^1 

Creamer's  safety-hrakes  for  lail  cars ,  in,  Iiiduslnal  -Ij  (b  272 

Credit  hanks ;  ii,  Lva  anil  Steel  40, 41 

Creosote;  ii, Industrial  Cbeaustig  88,94 

Crescoutmine,  yieldof,  inlSbS,  ii,  Iiecious  Metala  11 

CreiiBot,  pavilion  aittl  exhibition  of  tlic  products  ot ,  ii,  Ii  >«  and  S(e  7  13,  36 

Siemen'a  fuiiiaces  at,  ib  25 

pskihition  of  hoisting  engines,  iv  Mimruj  57 

Ctompton,  George,  loom  of    m,  biH  42 

Crompton  loom,  the ;  vi   Jlool  26 
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Evaporating  pans  for  tlie  maunfactui'o  of  engar;  v,  Beet-ivot  Sagar 73 

E\ening  scIkhiIs ;  vi, EdMcatioii _  69 

Evrai'ds's  lubricating  axle-boxes;  It,  Mining Tii 

Evranl  coal-pressiiig  macliino  ;  v,  Fresseil  Coal 13 

Esliilritious,  international,  relative  importance  of ;  i.  General  Snrteg 13 

Exjiorts  and  imimrt-s  of  coin  and  bnUion  from  United  States  iiom  1^1  to  18C8, 

(table;)  ii,  I't'edous  Metals 345 

Exports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,   statement  of,    from   United  Kingdom, 

(table;}  iii,  Freeions  Metals 346 

Exports  of  treasuic  ft-om  Ban  Franeiaoo  from  1848  to  ISfiS,  (table  ;)  ii,  Frccious 

Metala 20 

Exposition  of  1867,  its  origin,  locality,  &e. ;  i,  Geneml  Sarteij 11 

the  building;  U> - 13 

Evrard's  rutary  compression  blower;  iii,  Indaatrit^ Arls 193 

machine  for  compressing  coal  dust;  i6 310 

Evrai'd  &  Boyer'a butt-making  nineliino;  in,  IndMirial  Arts -.- 250 

Expenditurea,  estimates  of;  i,  IiilmdacHon __ ..  144 

report  of;ib - US 

Explosive  bullets ;  v,  Mnnitiom  of  Wur - 133 

F. 

Fabrics,  mixe*!  textile ;  vi,  Clothing ..  34 

Fiictory  system  of  New  England;  vi,  Jl'ool -. 98 

Facnlt<5  des  Sciences;  vi,  Ediieattoit 104 

Fagorsta  Steel  Works,  Sweden;  iii,  IiiSmtiial  Arts _ 389 

Fagersta  steel,  resnlta  of  experiments  ou ;   ii,  Lva  ami  Steel Ill 

Fahrknnst,  or  man  engines ;  iv,  Mining 64-81 

Faieuee;  i.  General  Snn-es G6, 266 

Fancy  artielea  iu  leatlier,  &c,;  i.  General  Sarceij _ .  _ 89-92 

Fans;  i.  General  Survey 120 

Fans,  niannfaeture  of;  vi.  Clothing.., 71-75 

Fnrinai.i'ous  prepai'ations ;  v,  Fooil 11 

Farnu'i^'s  cottage,  the  American  ;  iv,  Kailiitng _. 93 

Fanner,  Mosea  6.,  tliornio-electiio  battray ;  iv.  Telegraphic  .Ipp'trulnn 52 

compound  telvgrapb  wire;  tfi 60 

letter  t(i  Prof  Morse,  in  relation  to  conductivity  of  compound 

tclejtraph  wii-e;   ih 60-73 

value  of  kerite  as  an  insnlator ;  (6 88 
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F.itty  siiliat.iiiccs  used  aHfoo<l,  &c,;   i,  GcncraJ  Snrceii _ ail 

FiiHliioiis,  cliangee ill ;  i"i,  Clathing _._ 13 

Fentliers,  omrunentiil ;   i,  Geiieml  SiiiTei/ 12D 

Peederafot  1>oiloi^;  iii,  Iiidiislritil  Arfs _ 23S-2-'!6 

Felt  for  roofing;  iv,  BaiMing __ _ 53 

Felclapar,  potusli  from ;  ji,  iHtlastrlal  Cliemhlrg 32 

Feniienteil  drinks,  wine,  nkoliol,  andbrauilj-;  i,  General  Sitrr^n SJO-307 

Fermeiitatiou,  control  of,  by  artificial  refrigeration ;  Wi,  IndasiTial  Arte 390 

of  Iwet  Juice;  t,  Seet-root  Sugar 50 

of  grapo  jnice ;  t,  CulUireaiid  Products  of  the  Vine 11 

Ferris  gnn;  v,  Muiiitioneof  War 79 

FeiTo-niajigonesu;  iii,  ladiistrial  Arts 291 

used  in  tlie  lUOTinfiictm-e  of  Bessemei'  ateel ;  ii.  Iron  and  Steel.  75 

Femiginonsepnieiit  of  Clieuot'smanufiictnre;  iv,  CiFil  E»(/liieeriiig _.  13 

Feratel,  cxliibition  by,  of  a  model  mid  plans  of  a  Gotliicclinrcli ;  iv,  Bitildhig--  7 

Fibre,  cliaractet  of  wool;  vi,  Wool 18 

FiiJil-ordnaiicc  i  v,  Muailiom  of  War 51-fi*5 

Files,  innebine-ciit ;  ii,  Iivn  ami  Sleel 19 

Filtration  of  sugar  ainip ;  v,  liect-roof  Sngar 72 

Fino  arts,  aelection  of  saitable  olijceta;  i,  Inli-odiieliou 10 

i,  Geiiei'ol  Siiitey 19 

report  uiwii,  by  Frank  Leslie;  i,  in  whime  i. 

countries  represented  and  award  ;  i,  Mne  Art) 6 

American  Ion dac ape  paiiiting;  i6 10 

till!  Fi'onch  gallery;  16 _ 16 

tlic  British  gallery;  ib _ _ 21 

general  obaervations  on  the  paintings;  ib 31 

list  of  paintings,  sculptures,  &e.;  ib _._ _.  38-40 

list  of  the  award 41-43 

applied  to  the  useful  aite,  report  on ;  iit  voliiiHe  i. 

Fineness  of  gold  coins,  (talde;)ii,  Prertioas  Metale -.-  354 

Fine  w^ools,  need  of  tliem  in  the  United  States ;  vi,  Wool 115 

"  Fitting  sheep," fraudulent  practice;  vi,  Wool 77 

Fiiliing  implements;  i,  General  Sarven 170,284 

Fiiicnu's  proceaa  of  heliograpliy ;  iii,  Iiidiisb-ial  Arts 465 

Flagging  of  hi5ton;  iv,  lUioa-Colgnet 14 

rianiiii,  acmiatio;  iii,  Imlaalr'ial  Arts - _._ 509 

Flamin's  typographic  compositor;  iii,  Indimlrkil  Arts 449 

Flannels,  opera ;  vi.  Wool 22 

riasfiiiig  liglit  at  Wieklow  Head ;  iii,  Iiidaslrial  Aii« ,  _ .  _ 409 

Flax,  prodnctinn  of,  in  Italy;  vi,  Cloih'mg 33 

Flaxen  and  Leinpen  yams,  &c.;  i,  General  Siirvfy 95 

"Fleece  and  Loom,"  extract  from ;  vi.  Wool 34 

Flciscliman.Mr,,  on  the  results  of  constantly  regenerating  with  the  pure-blonili'd 

Merino  ram  ;  vi,  Wool 93 

FliKifs,  inlaid, parquetry,  &c.;  iv,  Bmldiiig 59 

Floors  of  bdton  ;  iv,  Bilon-Coignef 13 

Flowers,  artificial;  i,  Genei'al  Surrey 129 

vi,  Clothmg 5S-59 

Flowers  and  onianiental  plants;  i.  General  Siirreg - 225 

Fluorine  and  fluosUieie  acid;  ii,  Iiiduetrial  Clietnietri/ 62-64 

for  engraving  on  glass;  ii, Industrial  Chaimtry 64 

Fly-wheela,  nceiunnlation  of  force  in;  iii,  IttdHSti'lal  Arts 153-155 

Food,  fresli  or  preserved ;  i,  General  Survej/ 207,304 
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Food,  report  on  tlio  preparation  of  hy  T 

Folding  niflplLiiice  for  pipti  iiid  tor  liii  e 

Foiitain('B<law  p-xi  icliutt     i\,2ninng  77 
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IV  Lmlding  56 
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1      I                       I                 il853tol659,  incIusiTO,  (tal)la;}f6 100 
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piniciiml  cpntors  of  proiliictiou  of  woolen  fabrics;  ib , 33 
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(si«.rt itiou  of  cnrd f  ibncN in  1865 ;  ii 34 

miniial  production  of  woolm    (6 - 18 

i^iioitationof  nooleu^oodsinisei  ami  in  IStKt;  ib 110 

progressive  di,velopmiut  of  silk  ludiistry  ia;  vi,  Siit 14,15 

Franoliot,  liot  an  engmo  of,  m,  Iiidiisfrial  Arte 54 

Franklin  Biiyauiui  LnLonia^i'9 -^lik  in  Insti-j-in  the  Uiiital  States;  \],Silk...  8 

-iml  electric  il  >iema]iliore8 ;  iv,  Tdeffraphie  Appnratus 161 

Frasergmi  Gieat  Bntim    i   Miiiiilioiis  uf  War 106 

Frcednien  a  Bim  an    ^  i  m  leatlon                53 

Freeilniun,  iiornial  wliool  tor;  Edticatwii 54 

Freezing  apiiaratua,  Carres  snlpliuric  acid;  iii,  IndHtlrlal  Arts -.  367 

amnioiiiacal, intermittent;  ib 370 

economy  of  CnrnS's  ammoniaciil,  cost  of  ice  ;  ti 374 

continuous  freezing  apparatus ;  i6 375, 377 

Twiiiing's  invention  of;  ib S76,395 

Tiso  of,  for  extraotioii  of  potash  from  sea  water ;  ib. 3S7 

eoiitinnons,  description  of  F.  Carry's  oontiunoua ;  ib 377-383 

costof  icepiwliicedby;  (6 383,384 

lirst  .■xperiiiiciits  witli  Twiiiing's  ;  ib 399 

t-coiiomj-  of  prodnciHg  lee  by  TwJuing's  apparatus;  ih 400 

Freezing  mixtures,  cause  of  tliu  told  iiroiluoed  by;  iii,  Iiiiliinlrial  Aria 362 

Fl'encli  mei'inoes,  eliavaeti^r  of;  vi,  It'ool .- 11 

i,  change  elfected  in;  ib 12 
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I'rciglit  of  iirtit-les  tor  the  Estinsitiou,  ;i|iiiriipriatioii  for ;  i,  Iiilioiliiclhn 

FrcHiii'l  lonscB  lor  liglit-liinises  ;  i,  (letieral  Siifrog 

Frictimi  miitelii's,  iimcliiues  lor  making;  iii,  Indiisirial  Ai-l8 -. . 

Frot,  Mr.,  amnion  in  ciil  gJist-engine  of;  iii,  Iiidastrial  Arte 

Fuel,  nrtificiitl !  iii,  Iiidaetrial  Aiis 

Fiiniaccs,  Siemens's  rejjtiiici'atiiiij; fuvuaoe;  in,  Iiiduaiiial  Ailx '.ir> 

Fnniituru  for  seliiwl-bouscM ;  v,  Sdioot-Jionn'» - 

tools  for  making;  i,  Ccncral  Siii-reg It- 
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Gjilvii  11011  Jnsty,  aiii>liciitioii  of;  iii,  Intliietrial  Arts 22 

Galvanic  battisrfCs,  Daniels's,  SmfCK'B,Fnniier'H,  and  otliers;  in,  ludusb'lcd Aril.  555-5l9 

TlLoiiiKtm'»iiolatiiiatimiljattury;  (6 ■. 551' 

Giiiis;  &  Dcnio,  eai'M-liwls;  iv,  Sleam  Jiiigiaeering 'J2 

Gas-engine,  iiirms  of;  iv,  Steoia  Eiigiiieiiriiig Gt 

Gns,  illuniiiiatiug,  niannfiietiii'o  of,  from  coal;  ii,  Industrial  Chumisli-i) .  - 7 4- J 17 

materialu  nseil  in  its  niainifactnre ;  16 7ti 

retorts  and  furnaces;  ill .- 77 

pi|ics  for  distril lilting ;  Hi .  - 80, 81 

exhniistorRof ;  16 - 83 

iiiiiiiliex  of  tons  of  coal  aimnally  used  for  tlie  iii!iiiiir;iiTiiie 

of,  in  Liniilon ;  ii,  la^mtriai  Oh^minlrij —  45 

piiriti cation  of,  by  iron  oxide;  \b ..  - 8ft 

utiliintion  of  tlie-wastu  product  of ;  *6 89 

Giis-lightfiii  li^bt-bonwis  ;  iii.  Iaaa»ti-ial  AHs -- 404 

rcLitivc  coat  of  gas  and  oil;  16 .  409,  414 

estimate  of  cost  of  iuti'oilucing ;  i6 413 

Gas-iiietci^:  iii,  I»dii«Mal  Artn 239 

Gatliiig's  imiiroveil  battery  giin  ;  i.  General  Sarveij 973 

y,  Muttltioiie  of  War 71, 213 

Gauge  latlie,  Wliitiicy's ;  iii,  lafliialHal  Aria 242 

Gantier'a  telcinetiical  telescope ;  iii,  Lidnslrial  Arts 592-594 

Gay-Lussae'a  proeeaa  for  the  couileiisation  of  iiitroiis  vapors ;  ii,  luduslrial  Cliem- 

uh-a 15 

Gay-Luftsiic  &  Climroul,  patent  ai,  for  tlio  preparation  of  fiitty  acids ;  ii,  In- 

diisiriitl  Cbmiatrs 120,123 

Gay-LuNsac,  law  of,  disciwsimi  of,  (uoto;)  ia,  Iiidmirial  Arls 146 

Gayot,  M.,  notice  by,  on  Merino  oviuo  races oshiliited  at  Billancoiirt ;  vi,  Tl'ool.  11 

Gaveanx,  Mr.  A.  Y.,  of  Paris,  piliiting  press  of;  iii,  Indiislriai  Arte 433 

Goissler,  air-pnmp  of,  witbont  valves ;  iii,  la&aatrial  Arts 490 

tubes  of;  ifi .560 

Geological  maps;  iv,  Ciril  Engineering W 

Gnorge  III,  Lis  mother's  robe  of  South  Carolina  silk  ;  vi,  SUI. 7 

Gei'bert,  hydraulic  organ  of;  iii,  ladnatridl  Arts 631 

calculating  niaoliincs  of;  16 632 

Gcrmania  Mills,  goods  of;  vi,  Wool - -  93 

exhibition  by;  ili 24 

Germany,  tlio  woolen  manufacture  of  the  Zollvcrein ;  vi,  ll'uol (ii 

annual  production  of  wool  in;  it Id 
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Society  of  mines  and  stetl  works,  Prussia,  ear  wheels,  iv,  Sleam  Engitieeriiiii...  39 

Soda-water,  enlphui  from,  11, /lirfMsfi mi  CftwBisfj J)            4 

Soda  and  salts  of  soda,  11,  IiidiiKtii(U  Cliemietig 18-31 

Sodium,  preparation  of  pnre  soda  from ,  11  Industi  lal  Cbemixtrii 30 

Soda-water  at  the  American  rehtiurant    ^,lood (i 

Solar  spectrum,  Butlierfurd's  photograph  ot,  ^j  Flmiograplnj - 14 

Soleil,  exhibition  of  polanzatinn   tpp'iratu*"  l)j  ,  in   Induuti-ial  Arl^ 533.52fv 

Sommeiller,  boring  apparatnsot,  WjMxamg  SS-S-' 

Sorhotme,  Acadrtmie de Pans  at,  y\,  EdaeaMon                   EKl 

Sorel,  M.,  inanufiH'ture  ol  oxychlonde  of  m^ncsnini;  li,  IMiiati-iat  Clieiniftlrn  -  49 
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the  biitliouietci ,  ib 
bontli  Ameiua,  niiniial  prodiirtioii  at  wool  in     \i    thiol 
South  Anatralii,  e\.poit8  of  gold  ii-oiri,  (tn1)Ie ,)  n   Piecioiii  Mtlnh 
Sonth  Cirolma  ilaiai,  ii,  I'lreious  Uefnfi 

plioHpIidtcB ,  M,  Cotton 
Spaj-e  OFCiipiiil  lu  the  E'^jioBitiou  hy  %  aiioiis  Luiiutiies  ,  i,  Gi  itci  al  -Si 
bpnin,  nntKiiiitj  of  tlio  golil  ami  ki1\ci;  iiiiiies  at ,  ti  I'litiuivi  M'ttal 
prestiit  auinml  ptcklnctiou  ot,  ib 

njitit[tiity  of  tlio  Bil\er  lumeB  of,  and  dnnttpi  of  \iiiiis    >li 
ftuniial  pioduction  of  wool  iii ,  m,  71  oo! 
itate  ot  siUv  imlnatry  m ,  m,  Sill, 
public  woiks  ot ,  i\  ,  CiBiI  iLiiginee)  iii'j 
Spin ish  menno  sliecp,  importation  of,  by  Joliii  1    Rioli,  Inium 
Honrj   D  Grove,  m    )Juo' 
^^eltllt  of  wool  of,  il> 
t  llilo  ot  mcoanruiieiit  ot     ih 
tiuilts  ami  inentB  ol     ih 
SpectroscoiiLS,  exlubitiim  of,  by  Mr  Diibosc<i,  iLi,7«dM5/i(n(  d'^ 

Hoffuiann's  diicct  a  isiim ,  ib 
Spectrum,  Rutlii  rfiird's  photogripli  ot    lu,  Iniiiali  Inl  Ai  la 
bplieroiiietcva ,  iii,  ludaalnal  iilf 
Spirit  meter  of  bieineus  &,  Halttkt  ,  in   Tiidnili  ml  Ai  U 
Spenc«rnfl«,  \,  l/iiiidiows  of  llai 
Spinning  of  silk,  M,  Clothing 

waste,  Yi,  .NiK 
Spinning  and  rope-mnkiiig ,  i,  GmtCHil  Siirnii 
Spitilflelds,  Hie  Bilk  wea^elaof,  ii.  Ml 
bporting  iioplemeiitx  ,  i,  Geiieial  Amieij 
Stidiinetor  Ptancellier  &  Wagiiei's,  iii,  Inihi'li  ml   iih 

tbenry  of,   ib 
'%t'»ftel,  I  tlculafing  macJinieoi,  111  liidimliml  iilf 
Stamp  nulls  for  orc-dreBBing,  i\,  1/iiiin'/ 
yossfurt,  piodiKtion  ot  bromine  it,  ii,  Ia<liailiial  CtiLmiatii/ 

deposits  of  potiisli  comiioiinds ,  ii,  Imliisli  lal  ClianialTjl 
Stai  ciudUe,  ii,  Inilaitliial  Cliemisliy 

StatiaticB  ol  nemngappnrelpiodnttd  in  tke  Lnite<l  Mifbs,  ii,  t 
Skltistii 111  sniniLiiin  ,  I,  Infiotliidioii 
1,  Ilihhofpvplig 
bteim  bnkta  for  mmins;  machinery,  i\,Miiiiiiii 
sti  nil  ji  111  1  itors ,  i\     Steam  JuiigiiKeiiii'i 
lien  boilers,  ib 

Hon  aid  &.  UcllevjUe  s  new  boiler    ib 
boiltr  of  i  dward  Oieen  &.  Son  ,  ib 
Imburt's lionzontal  tiibulni  boiltr,  ib 
boiler  toi  Exposition  supph  ,  ib 
'■iLini  I111111111.1     i\    StiaiH  E»qii<"'> i»<l 

d.  sigiii  a  b>   Mr    R  nil '.bottom     tb 
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Stfiam  hiuiiiiii'i  oxliiliitod  by  Augiiste  Det«niil>!ij;  i'( :i!l 

of  Liieien  &  Co. ;  ib ;19 

of  ViiiTiiH,  Elwcll  &  Poiilot ;  ih :(» 

Steara-looiuB ;  vi,  Silk ilfj 

Steam-eiigiuo,  indiisirriiil  revolntions  reanlting  ftom  ;  iii,  Tiulaeirial  Aris 7 

iiiRreaae  of  power  of  eoiistmetive  art  by  inveution  of;  ill ii 

iuflneuce  of,  on  tlie  i.veaitli  and  piiwer  of  Great  Britaiit ;  Hi 15 

Steam-punip,  KjitIb'b  ;  iii,  JiiiJtisiHfll  Jr(« - lfii> 

Steam,  latent  heat  of;  iii,  Iiidiistfial  Arle 364 

Steamer  Friedland,  engiues  for ;  iv,  Steaia  Engineering - (58-72 

Stearine,  and  tlio  industry  of  eteario  acid ;  i\,  laduxli'ial  Clw.mi»1rij 118-131 

Steel,  exhibition  of,  by  Park  Brotbei'S  &  Co.;  ii,  Iron  and  SIcel 2 

temleniiy  to  mnko  large  and  fliflicnlt  sliajH's;  ib -  ('• 

exliibition  of,  by  Km]>p,  of  PniNsia;  ?ft 6 

larsfo  ingots  of,  csliibited  by  Knipp  ;  ill -  6 

cnst-sterl  tirt*  and  rails ;  ^b 10,  3(1,  6<J-74 

st«>cl-lieade<l  rails ;  ib 11,28 

exliibition  of,  by  the  Boclinm  Company ;  ill 12 

processes  for  its  mainifacture ;  ih 29,63 

by  tlie  Bessemer  praceas  tov  tireM ;  )6 - . .  30 

Parry,  Berard,  and  otlie.r  processes ;  ill 'fi 

notice  of  some  of  tlie  principal  esttililinLmentM  in  EuTO])e;  ib- 36 

tlio  Bessemer  procesH  in  varinnH  wnintries ;  ib fiS 

mamifaeture  of  steel  rails ;  ib Git 

plates  iif  crucible  sttel ;  iS _ 76 

esperimenta  on  tlie  strength  of  Bessemer;  ii> 105 

steel  and  iron  rails  compared;  1*6 - —   135-13^ 

coutaining  different  amoiinta  of  carbon,  strenj^Jiof ;  ib 81 

tlie  productiiiu  (if;  iii,  7it(i«B(riai  Arts 281 

maguitiide  of  later  improvements  in  tlie  maiinGioture  of;  ift.- --  281 

origin,  anil  piugress  of  the  mannfaotiire  of;  ii - 282 

natural,  of  Corsica  and  Ctitnlouia ;  ib 282 

Huntsman's  inipraveinent  of,  in  17-10;  tft 282 

pnildleil;  ih - 283 

productiiin  of  large  masses,  by  Krnpp  ;  ib 283 

Bessemer's  iiroeeNS  ;  ib - 284 

production  of,  from  the  oi'c,  by  Siemens's  process ;  ib 297 

production  ot^  in  the  Siemens  fiiniace ;  j6 ;!5F) 

direct  Irom  pig-iron;  ib 353 

Steel  plates,  for  sbip-bnilding ;  iii,  Itidnslrial  Aiin - . .  289 

Ste«I  rails,  Bessemer,  use  of,  in  Aiistria-  and  Friinci; ;  iii,  liKhisliiiil  Arl« 293 

Steel  gniiH;  ii,IroaaHtl  Slecl 8-9 

Kmpp's;  \,Munilio«»  of  War — 66 

Steel  rail  mill  of  Jolin  Biwvn  &  Co.,  at  Sheffield ;  ii,  Iroit  iitid  Sted 24 

Steel  rails,  the  mannfiioture  of;  ii,  Ii-aa  and  Steel 69-72, 129 

Steel-headed  rails  at  Swindon;  ill 28 

Steel  for  rails,  Mr.  Hewitt  ut»)u  the  iisi'  of;  ir,Cidl  Eagiaeei-ing 15 

Steel  tares ;  ii.  Iron  and  Steel _ . . .  7,  Ht,  29, 73, 74 

Stephenson,  K.,  cast-iiiiii  sloeper ;  iv,  Steam  Eiigiiieeriag 19 

Steinheil,  of  Munich,  exhibition  of  glass  prisms  by;  Hi,  IiidnHtri/il  Jrln -V22 

Steinlieil,  Protessor,  Monnder ;  iv,  Tclegrt^ihic  ApparntHH 40 

Stenallactie  teIeseope,Porro'8 ;  iii,  Induntrial  Arln ")80 

Steplienaon, Messrs. Ecdiert  &  Co.,  locomotives  of;  iv,Stmia  Kngiiieering 12 

Stephenson,  Jnlui,  street  cara;  i\.  Steam  Engineering 29 
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Steitiiityphig,  siilistitutuiii  iif  fliclie«  ftir  inoialjli'  type ;  iii, IiiiliiuU-ial  A 

Stei-hjilvnulii'npimi-nmK,  ciiiisfmotininir;  \\\,  BtdiMtrial  Arts 198 

lV.niiiilii  .)f  \Hm-n-  ui;  ib 202 

viirir.iiRiipiilir^tioiimif;  ib - HOS 

n-])(ii-t  upiiii  1  li>tliiii^  ii[]d  miviiii  fiiliiics ;  in  ruhime  vi. 

Wt.  Jliliiiiv  G.-i>ftiv.v,iisM-iLt  of,  t..  ..iiii.imis  ,.f  JI.  Urniiclt  mid  M.  Siict ;  vi,  IVovl .  8li 

St.  Joliii  (lul  Rey  Coiiip.iuy,  iiiiiiPH  of;  ii,  IWeions  Metali 61 

Stone,  artifieiiil,  EiniKoiiiB'ti ;  iii,  InditHrlal  Artu - 303 

StoclthiJni,  royal  polytedmio  Hcliool  ut ;  vi,  Ediicatioi' 162 

Stone  implpiiiciits  iiuil  ri-lies  of  iimii ;  i,  Gmeeai  Snyeeg 17, 18 

StoHshoenl,  Etttiiiger'H  coiitimioiwly 'working ;  iv,Mimii!i - -.  99-102 

Stothert  &  Pitt,  uelf-jmipelliiig  crime;  iv,  Stwm  JCiigiueeiliuj 37 

Strabo,  mi  mention  of  Aiigimi  goBt  by ;  yi,  ll'ool - 87 

Striie  detector,  Toplcr's;  iii,  Iniliittrial  Arts - -  532 

Sturgeon,  first  eloptro-uiagnet ;  iv,  Tdegmjyhiv  Ai>puia1»s 10 

Starsiierg,  Mr,  H.,  medal  awaiiled  to ;  vi.  Wool 34 

Siilmiiiriiie  .nniior,  IQingert's;  iii,  Industrial  Aii« 332 

Tonkin's;  ib 332 

;md  liit'atliingai'piii'fttiiM;  ib _ 337 

^ubniiii'ine  Oouipany,  of  New  York,  nppnratiisof;  iii,  fiidiisli'inl  Arln 336 

•Submarine  lamp;   iii,  Indxetrial  AHs 338 

SneK  maritime  canal;  i.  General  Sarreg 57,302 

notice  and  (leaoription  of ;  iv,  Cicil  Entjiiiivriaij 31 

Sn({nr  nnd  confectioner;-;  i,  Qeueral  Snri-ejl -.. .- 915,217 

.Sugar;  v, /brnJ 17 

J^ngar  from  tlip  beet;  history  of  its  production  ;  v,Iket-rou1  Siiffar 7 

[.rieeol;  ill  France;  ib Ki 

proeesapB  of  the  maiiniactnre  ;  ib - - -. .  22,60 

extraotiouof  the  juico;  ib - 62 

iTfiniiig  the  Juice;  it 66 

defecation  aiul  caiboiiation ;  ib _  _ 67-72 

crystallization  ■  ib 76 

purifying  and  decolorizing;  ib 81 

Sugar  f;ict.<ii'y,  engines  and  boilers  of;  v,  Beet-iiMt  Sugar - 60 

descriptive  references  to  plnns  and  sections  of;   ib 87 

Sugar,  Robert's  diffiiHion  procoes  for  tJio  extraction  of;  iii,  Tndaatrial  Artu ^22 

Sngai'-untting  raucliine,  Devisseber's ;  iii,  Indmtiial  Arte ^ 

Sugg's  photometric  gaa-meoauriiig  apparatus ;  iii.  Industrial  Arte 229 

Suint  or  potasaic  sudorate  in  slieep'e  n'ool;  ii,  Indaalrial  Chemlntrfi 43-44 

Sulpliato  of  alumina;  ii,  Induati'ial  Chmiiatrg 57 

Sulpliftte  of  magnesia  batter)-;  iv,  TelejirapMc  Ap}iaratui 59 

Sulpliate  of  soda;  ii,  Tudustrial  Chemistri/ _ _  19-20 

Salpliate  of  potash;  ii,  Industrial  Chfiaintrg 40 

Snlphur,  sonrces  of,  and  use  in  tlie  mannliittnre of  snlpliuric  acid;  ii,  Judiiilrinl 

ChPiniafry ". 2-9,61 

Snlphurii-  aeiil,  saponification  by;  ii,  Inilaalrial  Chemistrg — 123 

its  applications  and  maimfacture ;  ii,  Industrial  Cheinisb'n 1-9 

concentration  of ;  ib 16 

I'lemtionB  and  sections  in  detail  of  works  for  making ;  ii,  Iii- 

dmtrial  Chaniatrs- .'. 132-140 

Sulpliuiic  acid  apparatus  for  fl^eeiiug  water;  iii,  iHdnitrial  Arl^ 366 

Snpport,  friotionless,  Girai'd's ;  iii,  Iiidnatrial  Arts 208 

Superior  Institute  of  Commerce  at  Anvers  ;  vi,  Edncatioi' - 195 
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Surreal  iQHti'umeuto;  i,  IJeiifral  Siire^ff -  r>l,362 

Surveying  by  i>hotogniiiliy;  v,  Photograph n - -  11 

Suspeiulers,  maunfiiiitiire  of ;  vi,  CiolMny .  78 

Swan's  pliotograiiliii-  proetsa;  v,  Photognqdiy S 

Swaiiaeii,  in  Wales,  oxportatiou  of  Colorado  ores  to  ;  ii,  I'redous  Metals '15 

yield  of  gold  and  eoppiT  lij  processes  employed  at ;   ili 4f) 

Sweden,  irou  oi-es  of;  ii.  Iron  a«^  Steel - 14, -la 

exliiWtion  of  ores  fiud  iron  ;  ift 17 

eojisnmptiou  of  irou  of,  in  tlie  United  States ;  ib - .  IS 

nftiaea  and  marks  of  the  various  irons  of;  i'l 18,91 

iiseofsteel  rails  in;  Si -- i:i4,  138,140 

Sweden,  principal  silver  mines  of;  ii,  Fi-ecious  MetaJn - 186 

Sweden  and  Norway,  buildiugaof ;  iv,  Building 24 

Sweet's  stereotype  matrix  macliine ;  iii,  ItuluttrialJrt^.. 443 

Swiug bridges;  iv,  Cieil Engineering 48, 4U 

Swiss  ohiilet  in  the  Park;  iv,  limiting - -.  26 

Switzerland,  state  of  silk  industry  in ;  ri.  Sill; - - -..  3fi 

its  inix>ortance  next  to  that  of  France  and  England  ;  ih IT 

large  manufiiotnre  of  ribhons  in ;  ib tWi 

variety  of  its  appavatits  for  throwing ;  ib .- 31 

variety  of  its  looms ;  ib 34 

Switzerland,  argentiferons  ores  of;  ii,  Pre&oua  MetaU 181 

Symonds,  Mr.,  statement  of,  in  regard  to  woolen  inanufaetnr«  of  thv  ilnited 

KiiLgdom;  vi,  Wool - (Ki 

Syria,  l>rortiict  of  fiilk  ill ;  vi,  Sill; 18 

T 
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lmlhr«nw,.luuiLabroom    ni   f,i,lu>,li  ,al  A,  te  JT  > 

Falls  apparatus  for  hnilduig  concrete  walla     ii    7  nililiii'i  4j 

Tanks  ot  b^t-on,  ii   Bdton  Coignrt  1  > 

Tamuiigbark,   i,  General  Sai a. j  Iw 

raiapai;i,prodnotion  ofmterand  iodine  at,  ii  Iiidiialiial  CIiiih'iIiii  7 

Tarragona  model  of  the  port  of    i^ ,  Civil  Engiiieei  ihi/  47 

Tariff  legislation,  importance  of ,   m,  HooI  11 

Tanrine  Mr    dynamometer  of ,  iii,  Industrial  Arti,  h'i  lli4 

method  of  tegist-tnugnsed  by ,  16  lb4 

Taylor  &  Co    self  proiielliut,  crines ,  n   Steam  Engmea mg  37 

Ta^  (111  mines  and  bullion,  proposed  abolition  of  in  Hexico ,   u  I  iti    Vil  IH 

uffect  of,  ou  prodnction  of  gold  in  Eussia ;  ib 97 

remarks  by  Mr.  Castillo  on  proi)OBed  abolition  of ;  ib .  '.fiHi 

Tchihatcheff,  M.,  memoir  on  Angora  goat ;  vi,  TTool 86 

Teachers,  normal  schools  for  the  education  of;   vi,  Ediieation 281 

Teeth,  artificial;  v.  Surgical  BepoH 13,17 

Technical  education,  school  for  watchmaking  at  Geneva;  i,  GmeralSimeij...  85 

Technical  instmetioa  schools  of ;   vi.  Education 120 

Toclinological  Institute  at  Stockholm;   vi,  Eiiieatiou 232 

St.  Petersburg ;  i6 _ . . .  a33 

ill  Mansacliiisetts  ;   ib S34 

Tidograpli  cables,  marine  ;   v,  Atlantic  Cables 1-13 

Tele^ajibic  apparatus  iiiid  pvori-nsi's ;   i,  General  Siirfeg, - . .  198,  301 

V,  MiinilioiiB  of  War 140 

leport  upon,  by  Professin'  Moi'ae ;  in  rol- 

Telegrapliy,  iiniiy  ti'lc^'vaph.v  :nid  >ii^'iials  ;    v,  M«n.rwx  of  War 140 
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Telegraph lo  mil t^rialB  ana  appiiratiiHexhiliitciI;   iv,  Tekgraphie Apparatus 163-166 

Telegrapliy,  cataliigueofworksoii;   iv,  Teharapkie  Apparatus 162 

Telegrapli,  definition  of;  iv,  Telegraphic  Apparatus _..  7 

(listiiu-tiiin  l)etweeii,  aiid  semaphore  ;  lb _ 7 

fliist  I'lirtrri-magnetic ;  ib JU 

Telegraph  wire,  Fiii'mei''H  compi.uml;  iv.  Telegraphic  Apparaiaa ilO 

liedsiin's  machine  for  making;  ii,  Troa  anil  Steel 5 

Telemetrical  apparatus ;  iii,  ludaalrial  AriK "iTC 

Telemeters,  elertric ;  iii,  Industrial  Arts ."87 

prianiutic;   ih _ 589 

Telemetric  doiiWe  telescopes ;  iii,  Induati-ial  AHs .'164-587 

Telemetriohinocnlar  luiiriue  ghisaes ;  iii,  fadu^irtal  Arts..- 578 

Teleacupen;  iii,  Imluetrlal  Arts 529 

relieotmg,  by  Secretiio,  iit'PariB;  ib 531 

compact  pocket ;  ib 530 

teleinetrio  donhle ;  ib 584 

Tellier,  Mr.  Charles,  re&igWittJni;  apparatns  for  hreweriea ;  iii,  Industrial  AtU  393 

Telod.vnarnic  cable,  invention  of,  bv  Mr.  Him ;  iii,  In^mtrial  Arts .  130 

constnution  andidv^ntageaof ,  ib  112 

pereeittage  of  the  power  deli\  ereil  liv  ,  l6  1  tj 

Tensile  strength  of  wire,  appavatns  for  ti  stmg     iS  303 

Tenbrinek's  smoke  consuming  ippintiis     i\    5(enm  hu^neentiq  14 

Tents;  v,Munitiom<^  War  13" 

Terra-cott«;  i.  General Saiieii  M 

tilea  from  Spam  ,  ti   Building  47 

its  Tiae  m  cnistruetion  and  tor  ornament ,  i6  4*^ 

t.lie  i«Ti\al  irf themannfiLotiiTB,  i6  i<* 

Hoffnnnsbnokfiunaeefiirbalciu^ol    ni  Indaslrtal  Arth  Jo8 

Terraces  of  hriton    iv  B^Ioh  Coignei  1 1 

Textile  &hrioa,  machmery  fur  working,  i  Geneial  'iiireeij  182  S9^ 

Tbeil  hydranlie  cement    i\   Cinl  Engmeei  mg  11 

Theodolites;  ih  Indastiuil  ills  ^y^ 

DahbwliBH    (6  59b 

Theology,  schools  ot ,  vi  Education  267-975 

nnniber  of  fai,ulttes  and  professors  of  m  Fniope     (6  269 

nnmher  of  sobooh  of  lu  United  Stitei     ib  271 

Theniiompters  ;  la,  ludusUial  irts  116 

iiierennal niiuinmin  Canellin     ili  51"" 

St  If  registering ,  (6  j7  i 

Tliermo-oleotric  battflnes ,  ni  Indastiial  Aits  559 

Thibet,  production  of  gold  in,  m  1831 ,  ii   Fieewm  ^fetal>l  105 

Thirion's  windmill    iii,  Indmtnal  Ms  120 

hyilranlic  prosaiire  blower ,  (6  193-195 

Thierry,  fiioi  economi7ei     iv  Steam  Fugineeniig  'i(t 

Thomas's  arithmometer  ,  lit,  IndMirlal   iits  638 

solution  of  problem  ()f  calcnlating  maebine     ib  636 

Thomas,  calculating  niacliine  of ,  in  Industrial  Aits  636 

Thomsen's  polan^ition  l)itter\     ui,  Induttrial  Aite  559 

Thompson,  Mr.,  rot  ii\  steam  un^me  of    ni.  Industrial  At  ts  fl7  649 

i> ,  5(«nii  Engtrtttring  7  dl 

tiirlnne  of    ni  ludaslnal  Arts  117 

Thompson,  B.  W    cnno  and  boiler  of ,  iv,  Steam  Jbitiimeei  lug  36 

Thoiiin,  foundation  of  the  Jardin  des  Phmtes ,  n,  Ediicatton  136 
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